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VEOM f H£ £I>IKBVaOH REVIEW. 

Advke to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the Mind. 8yo. London. 1808. 



MR. BROADHURST is a very 
good sort of a man, who has not 
written a very bad book upon a very 
important subject. His object (a 
very laudable one) is to recommend 
a better system of female education 
than at present prevails in this coun- 
try; to turn the attention of women 
from the trifling pursuits to which 
they are now condemned; and to 
cultivate faculties which, under the 
actual system of management, might 
almost as well not exist. To the ex- 
amination of his ideas upon these 
points, we shall very cheerfully give 
up a portion of our time and atten- 
tion. 

A great deal has been said of the 
original difference of capacity be- 
tween men and women; as if women 
were more quick, and men more 
judicious; as if women were more 
remarkable for delicacy of associa- 
tion, and men for stronger powers of 
attention. All this, we confess^ ap- 
pears to us very fanciful. That there 
is a difference m the understandings 
of the men and Ac women we every 
day meet with, every body, we sup- 
pose, must perceive; but there is none, 
surely, which may not be accounted 
for by the difference of circumstan- 
ces in which they have been placed, 
without referring to any conjectural 
difference of original conformation 
of mind. As long as boys and girls 
run about in the dirt and trundle 
lioops together, they are both pre- 
cisely alike. If you catch up one 
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half of these creatures, and train 
them to a particular set of actions 
and opinions, and the other half to 
a perfectly opposite set, of course 
their understandings will differ, as 
one or the other sort of occupations 
has called this or that talent into ac- 
tion. There is surely no occasion to 
go into any deeper or more abstruse 
reasoning, in order to explain so ve- 
ry simple a phenomenon. Taking 
it, then, for granted, that nature has 
been as bountiful of understanding 
to one sex as the other, it is incum- 
bent on us to consider what are the 
principal objections commonly made 
against the communication of a 
greater share of knowledge to wo- 
men, than commonly falls to their 
lot at present; for though it may be 
doubted whether women should 
leam all that men learn, the im- 
mense disparity which now exists 
between their knowledge, we should 
hardly think could admit of any ra- 
tional defence. It is not easy to 
imagine that there can be any just 
cause why a woman of forty should 
be more ignorant than a boy of 
twelve years of age. If there be any 
good at all in female ignorance, this 
(to use a very colloquial phrase) is 
surely too much of a good thing. 

Something in this question must 
depend, no doubt, upon the leisure 
which either sex enjoys for the cul- 
tivation of their understandings; and 
we cannot help thinking, that women 
have fullv as much if not move idle* 
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time upon their hands, than men. 
Women are excluded from all the 
serious business of the world; men 
are lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
apothecaries, and justices of the 
peace; sources of exertion which 
consume a great deal more time than 
pi'oducing and suckling cbildren; so 
that, if the thing is a thing that ought 
to be done, if the attainments of li- 
terature are objects really worthy 
•the attention of females, they cannot 
plead the want of leisure as an ex- 
cuse for indolence and neglect. The 
lawyer, who passes his day in exas- 
perating the bickerings of Roe and 
Doe, is certainly as much engaged 
^ his lady who has tie whole ot the 
tporning before her to correct the 
children and pay the bills. The 
apothecary, who rushes from an act 
of phlebotomy in the western parts 
of the town to insinuate a bolus in 
the east, is surely as completely ab- 
sorbed as tliat fortunate female who 
is darning the gamaent, or preparing 
the repast of her jEaculapius at 
home; an^, in every degree and si- 
tuation of life, it seems that men 
must necessarily be exposed to more 
serious demands upon their time and 
attention, than can possibly be the 
case with respect to the other sex. 
We are speaking always of the fair 
demands which ought to be made 
upon the time and attention of wo- 
Vien; for, as the matter now stands, 
the time of women is considered as 
worth notliing at all. Daughters are 
kept to occupations in sewing, patch- 
ing, mantuamaking, and mending, by 
which it is impossible they can eani 
ten pence a day. The intellectual 
bnprovement of women is cc^nsider- 
ed to be of such subordinate impor- 
tance, that twenty pounds paid for 
needle work would give to a whole 
faniily leisure to acquire a fund of 
real knowledge. They are kept with 
nimble fingers and vacant under- 
standings, till the season for improve- 
ment is utterly passed away, and all 
chance of forming more important 
habits completely lost- We do not| 



therefore, say that women have more 
leisure than men, if it be necessarjr 
they should lead the life of artisans; 
but we make this assertion only 
upon the supposition, that it is of 
some importance women should be 
instructed; and that many ordina- 
ry occupations, for which a Httlc 
money will find a better substitute, 
should be sacrificed to this conside- 
ration. 

We bar, in this discussion, any 
objection which proceeds from the 
mere novelty of teaching wocnen 
more than they are already taught. 
It may be useless that th^ir educa- 
tion should be improved, or it ma^jT 
be pemicio^s; and these are the &ir. 
grounds on wl^ch the question may; 
be argued. But those who cannc4; 
bring their minds to consider such 
an unusual extension of knowledgOi 
without connecting with it some 
sensation of the ludicrous, should 
iremember, that, in the progress froni 
absolute ignoranpe, there is a period 
when cultivation of nund is new to 
every rank and description of per- 
sons. A century ago, who would 
have believed that country gentle- 
men could be brought to read and 
spell with the ease and accuracy^ 
which we now so frequently remark; 
or supposed that they could bo^ 
carried up even to the elements of 
ancient and modern history? No- 
thing is more common, or more 
stupid, than to take the actual for 
the possible; to believe that all 
yrhich is, is all which can be; first ta 
laugh at every proposed deviation 
from practice as impossible, then^ 
when it is carried into effect^ to be 
astonished that it did not take place 
before. 

It is said, that the effect of know- 
ledge is to make women pedantick 
and affected; and that nothing can be 
more offensive, than to see a woman 
stepping out of the natural modesty 
of her sex, to make an ostentatious 
display of her literary attainments. 
This may be true enough; but the 
answer is so trite and obviousi that 
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ma fM almost aihftmed to inake it 
All a#eetatibn and display proceed 
from the supfk)f9ition df possessing 
^imething better than the rest of the 
world possesses. Nobody is vain of 
possessing^ two legs atid two arrtis; 
because that is the precise quantity 
of ekher sort of limb Vhich every 
body possesses. Who ever heard a 
lady boast that she understood 
French? — for no other reason, that 
we know of, but because every body, 
in these days, does understand 
French; and though there may be 
some disgrace in being ignorant of 
that language, there is little or no 
merit in its acquisition. Diffuse 
knowledge generally among wo* 
men, and you will at once cure the 
conceit which knowledge occasions 
while it is rare. Vanity and conceit 
we shall of course witness in men 
and women as long as the world 
endures; but by multiplying tlie at- 
tainments upon which these feelings 
are founded, you increase the diffi- 
culty of indulging them, and render 
them much more tolerable, by ma- 
king them the proofs of a much 
higher merit. When learning ceases 
to be uncommon among women, 
learned women will cease to be 
affected. 

A great many of the lesser and 
more obscure duties of life, necessa- 
rily devolve upon the female sex. 
The arrangement of all household 
matters, and the care of children, in 
their early infancy, must, of course, 
depend upon them. Now, there is a 
very general notion, that the mo- 
ment you put the education of wo- 
men upon a better footing than it is 
at present, at that moment there will 
be an end of all domestick economy; 
and that, if you once suffer women 
to eat of the tree of knowledge, the 
rest of the family will very «oon be 
reduced to the same kind of aSrial 
and unsatisfactory diet. These, and 
all such opinions, are referable to 
one great and common cause of 
crrour; that man docs every thing, and 
that nature does iiothing; and that 



every tfiing we see is referable to 
positive institutiori, rather than to 
original feeling. Can any thing, for 
example, be more perfectly absurd 
than to suppose, that the care and 
perpetual solicitude which a mother 
feels for her children, depends upon 
her ignorance of Greek and mathe- 
maticks; and that she would desert 
an infant for a quadratick equation ? 
We seem to imagine, that we can 
break in pieces the solemn institu- 
tion of nature, by the little laws of a 
boai*ding-school; and that the ex- 
istence of the human race depends 
upon teaching women a little more, 
or a little less; that Cimmerian igno- 
rance can aid parental affection, or 
the circle of arts and sciences pro- 
duce its destruction. In the same 
manner, we forget the principles 
upon which the love of order, ar» 
rangement, and all the arts of eco- 
nomy depend. They depend not 
upon ignorance nor idleness; but 
upon the poverty, confusion and 
ruin which would ensue from 
neglecting them. Add to these 
principles, the love of what is beau- 
tiful and magnificent, and the vanity 
of display; and there can surely be 
no reasonable doubt, but that the 
order and economy of private life is 
amply secured from the perilous 
inroads of knowledge. 

We would fain know, too, if know- 
ledge is to produce such baneful 
effects upon the maternal and the 
household virtues, why this influence 
has not already been felt ? Women 
are much better educated now than 
they were a century ago; but they 
are by no means less remarkable for 
attention to the arrangements of 
their household, or less inclined to 
discharge the offices of parental 
affection. It would be very easy to 
show, that the same objection has 
been made at all times to every 
improvement in the education of 
both sexes, and ail ranks; and been 
as uniformly and completely refuted 
by experience. A great part of the 
objections made to the education of 
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women, are rather objectioas made 
to human nature, than to the female 
sex;. for it is surely true, that know- 
ledge, where it produces any bad 
effects at all, does as much mischief 
to one sex as to the other; and gives 
birth to fully as much arrogance, 
inattention to common affairs, and 
eccentricity among men, as it does 
among women. But it by no means 
follows, that you get rid of vanity 
and self-conceit, because you get 
rid of learning. Self-complacency 
can never want an excuse; and the 
best way tp make it mpre tolerable, 
and more* useful, is to give to it as 
high, and as dignified an objept a^ 
possible. But at all events, it is un- 
fair to bring forward agjunst a part 
pf the world an objection which is 
equally powerful against the whole. 
When foolish women think they 
Jiave any distinction, they are apt to 
be proud of it; so are foolish men. 
But we appeal to any one who has 
lived vith cultivated persons of 
either sex, whether he has not wit- 
pessed as much pedantry, as much 
wrongheadedness, as much arro- 
gance, and certainly a great deal 
more rudeness, produced by- learn- 
ing in men, than in women; there- 
fore, we should make the accusation 
general, or dismiss it altogether; 
though, with respect to pedantry, 
the leanied are certainly a little un- 
fortunate, that so very emphatick a 
word, which is occasionally appli- 
cable to all men embarked eagerly 
in any pursuit, should be reserved 
exclusively for them: for, as pedantry 
is an ostentatious obtrusion of know- 
ledge, in which those who hear us 
<:ahnot sympathize, it is a fault of 
which soldiers, sailors, sportsQien, 
gamesters, cultivators, and all men 
engaged in a particular occupation, 
are quite as guilty as scholars; but 
they haye the good fortune to have 
the vice only pf pedantry; while 
scholars have both the vice, and the 
name for it too. 

Some persons are apt to contrast 
tjhe yqttisition of important know- 



ledge with what they call simpW 
pleasures; and deeij^ it more b^CQin* 
ing that a woman should educate 
flowers, make friendship with birds* 
and pick up plants, than enter into 
more difEcult and fatiguing studies 
If a woman has no taste and genius 
for higher occupations, let her en* 
gage in these, to be sure, rather than 
remain destitute of any pursuit But 
why are we necessarily to doom 9, 
girl, whatever be her tastjB or her 
capacity, to one unvaried line of 
petty and frivolous occupation? If 
she is full of strong sense, and ele- 
vated curio^ty, can there be any 
reason why she should be diluted and 
lenfeebled down to a mere culler of 
simples, and fancier of birds ? why 
books of history and reasoning are; 
to be torn out of her hand, and why 
she is to be sent, like a butterfly, to 
hover over the idle flowers of the 
field? Such amusements are inno- 
cent to those whom they can occupy; 
but they are not innocent to those 
who have too powerful understand^ 
ings to be occupied by them. Light 
broths and fruits are innocent food 
only to weak or to infant stomachs; 
but they are poison to that organ in 
its perfect and mature state. But the 
great chai*m appears to be in the 
word simtilicity; simple pleasures! 
If by a simple pleasure i^ meant a^ 
innocent pleasure^ the observation i^ 
best answered by showing, that the 
pleasure which results from tb^ 
acquisition of important knowledge 
is quite as innocent as any pleasure 
whatever; but i^ by a simple plea- 
sure is meant one, the cause of 
which can be easily analyzed, or 
which does not last long, or which 
in itself is very faint, then simple 
pleasures seem to be very nearly 
synonymous with small pleasures^ 
and if tiie simplicity were to be a 
little increased, the pleasure would 
vanish altogethc^r. 

As it is impossible that every mai> 
should have industiy or activity sufr 
ficient to avail himself of the advai^* 
tages of education, it is nat;urs^ that 
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men who are ignorant themselves, 
should view, with some degree of 
jealousy and alarm, any proposal for 
improving the education of women. 
But such men may depend upon it» 
however the system of female edu*> 
jcationrmay be exalted, that there will 
never be wanting a due, proportion of 
failures; and that after parents, guar- 
dians, and preceptors have done all 
in their power to make every body 
wise, there wiirstill be a plentiful 
supply of women who have taken 
special care to remain otherwise; 
and they may rest assured, if the 
Utter extinction of ignorance and folly 
is the evil they dread, that their in- 
terests will always be effectually pro- 
tected, in spite of every exertion to 
the contrary. 

We must, in candour, allow, that 
those womei^ who begin, will have 
something more to overcome than 
may probably, hereafter, be the case. 
We cannpt deny the jealousy whic];i 
exist3 among pompous and foolish 
men, respecting the education of wo- 
men. There is a class of pedants, 
who would be cut short, in die esti- 
mation of the world, a whole cubit, 
if it were generally known that a 
yoUng lady of eighteen could be 
taught to decnne the tenses of the 
middle voice, or acquaint herself 
with the CEolick varieties of that 
cj&lebrated language. Then women 
hfive, of course, all ignQrq.nt men 
for enemies to their instruction, who 
being bound (as they think) in point 
of sex, to know more, are not well 
pleased, in point of fact, to know 
less. But, among men of sense and 
liberal politeness, a woman who has 
successfully cultivated her mind, 
without diminishing the gentleness 
and propriety of her manners, is al- 
ways sure to meet with a respect 
and attention bordering upon enthu- 
siasm. 

There is, in either sex, a strong 
and permanent disposition to appear 
agreeable to the other: and this is 
the fair answer to those who are 
.fonfl pf sXipposing, that ?i higher 



degree' of knowledge would make 
women rather the rivals than the 
companions of men. Presupposing 
such a desire to please, it seems 
much more probable, that a common 
pursuit should be a fresh source of 
interest, tlian a cause of contention. 
Indeed, to suppose that any mode of 
education can create a general jea- 
lousy and rivalry between the sexes 
is so very ridiculous, that it re-r 
quires only to be stated in order to 
be refuted. The same desire of 
pleasing secures all that delicacy 
and reserve which are of such ines- 
timable value to women. We are 
quite astonished, in hearing men 
converse on such subjects, to find 
them attributing such beautiful efr 
fects to ignorance. It would appear, 
from the tenour of such objections, 
that ignorance had been the great 
civili^er of the world. Women are 
delicate and refined, only because 
they are ignorant; they manage 
their household, only because they 
are ignorant; they attend to their 
children, only because they know no 
better. Now, we must really confess, 
we have all our lives been so igno- 
rant as not to know tlie value of ig- 
norance. We have always attributed- 
the modesty and the refined manners 
of women, to their being well taught 
in moral and religious duty; to the 
hazardous situaUon in which they 
are placed; to that perpetual vigi- 
lance which it is their duty to exer- 
cise over thought, word, and action, 
and to that cultivation of the mild 
virtues, which those who cultivate 
the stem and magnanimous virtues 
expect at their hands. After all, let 
it bje remembered, we are not say- 
ing there are no objections to tlic 
diffusion of knowledge among the 
female sex. We would not hazard 
such a proposition respecting any 
thing; but we arc saying, that, upon 
the whole, it is the best method of 
employing time; and that there aiT 
fewer objections to it than to ai^y 
other method, /fherc are, perhaps, 
50,000 females in Gr^at Britain, who 
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are esceinpted,by circum&tance8,fh>m 
all necessary labour; but every human 
being must do something with their 
existence; and the pursuit of know- 
ledge is, upon the whole, the most 
innocent, the most dignified, and 
the most useful method of filling up 
that idleness, of which there is al- 
ways so large a portion in nations 
fer advanced in civilisation. Let any 
man reflect, too, upon the solitary 
situation in which women are plac- 
ed, the ill treatment to which they 
are sometimes exposed, and which 
they must endure in silence, and 
without the power of complaining, 
and he must feel convinced that the 
happiness of a woman will be ma- 
terially increased, in proportion as 
education has given to her the habit 
and the means of drawing her re- 
sources from herself. 

There are a few common phrases 
in circulation, respecting the duties 
x>f women, to which we wish to pay 
some degree of attention, because 
they are rather inimical to those 
opinions which we have advanced on 
this subject. Indeed, independently 
of this, there is nothing which re- 
quires more vigilance than the cur^- 
rent phrases of the day, of which 
there are always some resorted to in 
every dispute, and from the sove- 
reign authority of wliich it is often 
vain to make any appeal. " The true 
theatre for a woman is the sick 
chamber," " Nothing so honourable 
to a woman as not to be spoken of 
at all." These two phrases, the de- 
light of JVbodledom^ are grown into 
common places upon the subject; 
and are not infrequently employed 
to extinguish that love of knowledge 
in women, whichj in our humble 
opinion, it is of so much importance 
to cherish. Nothing, certainly, is so 
amamental and delightful in women 
as the benevolent virtues; but time 
cannot be filled up, and life employ- 
ed, with high and impassioned vir- 
tues. Some of these feelings are of 
rare occurrence— -all of short dura- 
tion— ^r nature would sink under 



them. A scene of distress and ^aa^ 
guish is an occasion where the fiyneat 
qualities of the female mind may be 
displayed; but it is a monstrous ex* 
aggeration to tell women that thejr 
are bom only for scenes of distress 
and anguish. Nurse father, mother^ 
sister and brother, if they want it^«* 
it would be a violation of the plainest 
duties to neglect them. Buty whea 
we are talking of the common occu* 
pations of life, do not let us mistake 
the accidents for the occupations;—^ 
when we are arguing how the twen- 
ty-three hours of the day are to be 
filled up, it is idle to tell us of those 
feelings and agitations, above the 
level of common existence, whicK 
may employ the remaining hour. 
Compassion, and every other virtue^, 
are the great objects we all ought to 
have in view; but no man (and n6 
woman) can fill up the twenty-four 
hours by acts of virtue. But one is 
a lawyer, and the other a plough- 
man, and the third a merchant; and 
then^ acts of goodness, and intervals 
of compassion and fine feeling) are 
scattered up and down the common 
occupations of life. We know women 
are to be compassionate; but they 
cannot be compassiot^te from eight 
o'clock in the morning till twelve 
at night;— and what are they to do 
in the interval? This is the only 
question we have been putting all 
along, and is all that can be meant 
by literary education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety 
which is incurred by literature^— u 
The cultivation of knowledge is a 
very distinct thing from its publi- 
cation; nor does it follow that a wo- 
man is to become an author, merely 
because she has talent enough for it. 
We do not wish a lady to write 
books; to defend and reply; to 
squabble about the tomb of Achilles, 
or the plain of Troy; any more than 
we wish her to dance at the opera; 
tx> play at a puUick concert; or to 
put pictures in the exhibition, be- 
cause she has learned musick, dan- 
cing and drawing. The great use o{ 
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feer hiiowledge will be, that it can« 
tidbates to her private happiness. 
She may make it publick: but it is 
not Uie principal object vrhich the 
friends of female education have in 
idew. Among men, the few who 
vaite bear no comparison to the ma- 
ny who read. We hear most of the 
fermer, iiideed, becc^use, they are, 
in general, the most ostentatious 
part of literary men; but there are 
innumerable men, who, without^ever 
laying themselves before the publick, 
have made use of literature to add to 
the strength of their understandings, 
and to knprove the happiness of their 
lives. After all, it may be an evil for 
ladies to be talked of: but we really 
think those ladies who are talked of 
only as Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Bar- 
bauid, and Mrs. Hamilton are talked 
Q^ may bear their misfortunes with 
a very great degree of Christian pa- 
tience; and such singular examples 
of ill fortime may, perhaps, render 
the school of adversity a little more 
pc^ular than it is at present. « 

Their exemption from all the ne* 
cessaxy business of life is one of the 
i;nost powerful motives for the im« 
provenaent of education in women. 
Lawyers and pl^sicians have, in their 
professions, a constant motive to ex- 
^vtion. If you neglect their educa- 
tion, they must, in a certain degree, 
educate themselves by their com- 
merce with the world: they must 
^(eam caution, accuracy, smd judg- 
ment, because they must incur re- 
sponsibility. But if you neglect to 
educate the mind of woman, by the 
speculative difficulties which occur 
in literature, it can never be educated 
^t all: if you do. not effectually rouse 
it by education, it must remain for 
ever languid. Uneducated men may 
escape intellectual degradation; un- 
educated women cannot. They have 
nothing to do; and if they come un- 
taught from the schools of e-ducation, 
they will never be instructed in the 
school of events. 

Women have not their livelihood 
to gain by knowledge^ and that is 



oae motive for relaxinjgp all those ef- 
forts which are made m the educa-* 
tion of men. They certainly have 
not; but they have happiness to gain^ 
to which knowledge le^s as proba-* 
bly as it does to profit; and that is 
a reason against mistaken indul- 
gence. Besides, we conceive the 
labour and fatigue ^of accopuplish- 
ments to be quite equal to the la- 
bour and fatigue of knowledge; and 
that it takes quite as many years to 
be charming, as it does to be learn* 
ed. 

Another difference of the sexes ist 
that women are attended to, and 
men attend. All acts of courtesy and 
politeness originate from the one 
sex, and are received by the other. 
We can see no sort of reason, from 
this diversity of condition, for giving 
to women a trifling and insignificant 
education; but we see in it a very 
powerful reason for strengthening 
their judgment, and inspiring them 
with the habit of employing time 
usefully.. We admit many strik- 
ing differences in the situation of the 
two sexes, and many striking differ- 
ences of understanding proceeding 
from the different circumstances in 
which they are placed: but there is 
not a single difference of this kind 
which does not afford a new argu- 
ment for making the education of 
women better than it is. They have 
nothing serious to do; — ^is that a rea- 
son why they should be brought up 
to do nothing but what is trifling I 
They are exposed to greater dan- 
gers;-*-is that a reason why their fa- 
culties are to be purposely and in- 
dustriously weakened ? They are to 
form the characters of future men; 
»— is that a cause why their own cha- 
racters are to be broken and frittered 
down as they now are ? In short, ther^ 
is not a single trait in that diversity of 
circumstances, in which the two sexes 
are placed, that docs not decidedly 
prove the magnitude of the errpur 
we commit in neglecting (as we do 
neglect) the education of women. 

If the objections against the bet- 
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tcr education of women could be 
overruled, one of the great advantages 
that would ensue, would be the ex- 
tinction of innumerable follies. A de- 
cided and prevailing taste for one or 
another mode of education there 
must' be. A century past, it was 
for housewifery; now it is for ac- 
complishments. The object now is, 
to make women artists, — to give 
them an excellence in drawing, mu- 
sick, painting, and dancing,*— of 
which, persons who make these pur- 
suits the occupation of their lives, 
and derive from them their subsist- 
ence, need not be ashamed. Now, 
one great evil of all this is, that it 
does not last. If the whole of life, as 
somebody says, were an Olympick 
game,— if we could go on feasting 
and dancing to the end^— this might 
do: but this is merely a provision 
for the little interval between coming 
into life, and settling in it; while it 
leaves a long and dreary expanse 
behind, devoid both of dignity and 
cheerfulness. No mother, no woman 
who has passed over the few first 
years of life, sings, or dances, or 
draws, or plays upon musical instru- 
ments. These are merely means for 
displaying the grace and vivacity of 
youth, which every woman gives up 
as she gives up the dress and the 
manners of eighteen. She has no 
wish to retain them; or, if she has, 
she is driven out of them by diameter 
and derision. The system of female 
education, as it now stands, aims on- 
ly at embellishing a few years of 
life, which are in themselves so full 
of grace and happiness, that they 
hardly want it; and then leaves the 
rest of existence a miserable prey 
to idle insignificance. No woman of 
understanding and reflection can 
possibly conceive she is doing jus- 
tice to her children by such kind of 
education. The object is, to give to 
children resources that will en- 
dure as loi^g as life endtires; habits 
that time will meliorate, not destroy; 
occupations that will render sick- 
ness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age 



Venerable, life more dignified ^fli 
useful, and therefore death less ter- 
rible: and the compensation which 
is offered for the omission of all 
this, is a short-lived blaze^— a little 
temporary effect, which has no other 
Consequence than to deprive the re- 
mainder of life of all taste and relish. 
There may be women who have a 
taste for the fine arts, and who evince 
a decided talent for drawing or for 
musick. In that case, there can be 
no objection to their cultivation; but 
the errour is, to make these things 
the grand and universal object; to 
insist upon it that every woman is 
to sing, and draw, and dance; with 
nature, or against nature; to bind 
her apprentice to some accomplish- 
ment, and, if she cannot succeed in 
oil or water colours, to prefer gild- 
ing, varnishing, burnishing, box- 
thaking, or shoe-making, to real aad 
solid improvement in taste, know- 
ledge, and understanding. 

A great deal is said in favour of 
the social nature of the fine arts. 
Musick gives pleasure to others. 
Drawing is an art, the amusement 
of which does not centre in him Who 
exercises it, but is diffused amcmg; 
the rest of the world. This is true; 
but there is nothing, after all, so 
social as a cultivated mind.* V7e do 
not mean to speak slightingly of the 
fine arts or to depreciate the good 
humour with which they ^t^ some- 
times exhibited; but we ajppeal to 
any man, whether a little spirited 
and sensible conversation, display- 
ing, modestly, useful acquirements, 
and evincing rational curiosity, is 
not well worth the highest exertions 
of musical or graphical skill. A wo- 
man of accomplishments may enter- 
tain those who have the pleasure of 
knowing her for half an hour with 
great brilliancy; but a mind full of 
ideas, and with that elastick spring 
which the love of knowledge only 
can Convey, is a perpetual source (k 
exhilaration and amusement to all 
that come within its reach; not col- 
lecting its f(yrce into single and in* 
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siilated achievements, tike the efibita 
made in the fine arts, but diffusing 
equally over the whole of existence, 
a calm pleasure; better loved as it 
is longer felt; and suitable to every va* 
Tiety and every period of life. There- 
fore, instead of hanging the under-, 
standing of a ^fioman upcm walls, or 
hesuing it vibrate upon strings; in- 
stead of seeing it in clouds, or. hear- 
ing it in the wind, we would make 
it the first spring and ornament of 
society, by enriching it with attain- 
ments upcm which alone such power 
depends. 

If the education of women were 
improved, the education of men 
would be improved also. Let any 
one consider (in order to bring the 
matter more home by an individual 
instance) of what immense impor- 
tance- to society it is, whether a no- 
bleman of first rate fortune and dis- 
dncdcHi is well or ill brought up; 
what a taste and fashion he may 
inspire for private and for politksd 
vice; and what misery and mischief 
he may produce to the thousand 
human beings who are dependent 
on him I A country contains no such 
corse within its bosom.. Youtli, 
wealth, high rank, and vice, form a 
combination which baffles all re^ 
monstrance and invective, and beats 
down all opposition before it. A man 
of hig^h rank who combines these 
qualifications for corruption, is al- 
most the master of the manners of 
the age, and has the publick happi- 
ness within his grasp. But the most 
beautiful possession which acountry 
can have, is a noble and a rich man, 
who loves virtue and knowledge; 
who, without being feeble or fanatical 
is pious; and who, without being 
factious, is firm and independent; 
Vho, in his political life, is an equi- 
table mediator between king and 
people; and, in his civil life, a firm 
promoter of all which can shed a 
lustre upon his country, or promote 
the peace and order of the world. 
But if these objects are of the im- 
portance which we attribute to them, 

Vol. fv. B 



the edttcalimi of women must be 
important; as the formation of cha- 
racter foe the first seven or eight 
years of life seems to depend almost 
entirely upon them. It is certainly 
in the power of a sensible and well 
educated mother to inspire, within 
that period, such tastes and propen* 
sities as shall nearly decide the 
destiny of the future man; and this 
is done, not only by the intentional 
exeitipns of the mother, but by the 
gradual and insensible imitation of 
the child; for there is something 
extremely contagious in greatness 
and rectitude of thinking, even at 
that age; and the character of the 
mother with whom he passes his 
early 4n&nc^, is always an event of 
the utmost importance to the child, 
A merely accomplished woman can- 
not infuse her tastes into the minds 
of her sons; and, if she could, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than her 
success. Besides, when her accom- 
plishments are given up, she has 
nothing left for it but to amuse her- 
self in the best way she can; and, 
becoming entirely frivolous, either 
declines the fatigue of attending to 
her children, or, attending to them, 
has neither talents i^or knowledge 
to succeed: and, therefore, here is a 
plain. and fair answer to those who 
ask so triumphantly: Why should a 
woman dedicate herself to this branch 
of knowledge ? Or why should she 
be attached to such a science ?— »Be- 
cause, by having gained information 
on these points, she may inspire her 
son with valuable tastes, which may 
abide by him through life, and carry 
him up to all the sublimities of know- 
ledge; because she cannot lay the 
foundation of a great character, if 
she is absorbed in frivolous amuse'- 
ments, nor inspire her child with 
noble desires, when a long course 
of trifling has destroyed the little 
talents which were left by a bad 
education. 

It is of great importance to a 
country^ that there should be as ma- 
ny understandings as possible active* 
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\y etapioyed within it. Mtokihd are 
much happier for the discovery of 
barometers, thermometers, steam 
engines, and all the imiumerable in- 
ventions in the artsand sciences. We 
are every day and every hour reap- 
ing the benefit of such talent and 
ingenuity. The same observation is 
true of such works as those of Dry- 
den, Pope, Milton and Shakspearc. 
Mankind are much happier that such 
mdividuals have lived and written, 
they add every day to the stock of 
publick enjoyment, and perpetually 
gladden and embellish life. Now, 
the number of those who exercise 
their understandings to any good 
purpose, is exactly in proportion to 
those who exercise it allj but as the 
matter stands at present, half the 
talent in the universe runs to waste, 
and is totally unprofitable. It would 
have been almost as well for the 
world, hitherto, that women, instead 
of possessing the capacities they do 
at present, should have been bom 
wholly destitute of wit, geniusi, and 
every other attribute of mind, of 
which men make so eminent a use: 
and the ideas of use and possession 
are so united together, that, because 
it has been the custom in almost all 
countries to give to women a different 
and a worse education than to men, 
the notion has obtained, that they do 
not possess faculties which they do 
not cultivate. Just as, in breaking 
up a common, it is sometimes v^ry 
difficult to make the poor believe it 
will curry com, merely because they 
have been hitherto accustomed to 
see it produce nothing but weeds 
and grass: they very naturally mis- 
take its present condition for its 
general nature. So completely have 
the talents of women been kept down, 
that there is scarcely a single work, 
either of reason or imagination, writ- 
ten by a woman, which is in general 
circulation, either m the English, 
French, or Italian literature; scarcely 
one that has crept even into the ranks 
of our minor poets. 
If the possession of excellent 



talents is not a ccmclitBive iretebn 
why they should be improved, it at 
least amotmts to a vefy strong pre* 
sumption; and, if it can be shown 
that women may be tn^ed to reason 
and imagine as well as men, the 
strongest reasons are cert^nly f^- 
cessary to show us why we should 
not avail ourselves of such rich gifts 
of nature; and we have a right t0 
call for a clear statement of those 
perils which make it necessary that 
such talents should be totally ex- 
tinguished, or, at most, very partiaily 
drawn out. The burthen of proof 
does not lie with those who say: 
increase the quantity of talent in 
any country as much as possible; 
for such a proposition is in comfor- 
mity with every man's feelings; but 
it lies with those who say: Take 
care to keep that understanding 
weak and trifiing, which nature has 
made capable of becoming strong 
and powerful. The paradox is wiUi 
them, not with us. In all human 
reasoning, knowledge must be taken 
for a good, till it can be shown tib 
be an evil. But now, nature makes 
to us rich and magnificent presents; 
and we say to hen You are top 
luxuriant and munificent: we must 
keep you under, and prune you: 
we have talents enough in the othel* 
half of the creation: and, if you will* 
not stupify and enfeeble the mind 
of women to our hands, we our- 
selves must expose them to a narco- 
tick process, and educate away\that 
fatal redundance with which the 
world is afflicted, and the order of 
sublunary things deranged. 

One of the greatest pleasures of 
life is conversation; and the plea- 
sures of conversation are of course 
enhanced by every increase of know- 
ledge; not that we should meet to- 
gether to talk of alkalis and angles, 
or to add to our stock of histoiy and 
philology; though a little of all 
these things is no bad ingredient in 
conversation. But, let the subject be 
what it may, there is always a pro- 
digious difference between' the con-* 
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y6r$ftdo^ laf tl^ofte mho h^Yii faa^ 
pie)) edu«:at;ie4t£uid of tWe virho have 
pot enjQye4 th^s ^vai^^ge. £du- 
c^^tiw |^v^9 fecund^y of thQU^ht* 
C9{4^$i^^ ^^ Ulustratipn, quick- 
f)£s$^ yigc^uTy faujcys words, imager 
sjij^d ^lo«^al4oa6> it decorates every 
common thmg».^d gives the power 
of trifliog, wit^iout beiog qndigQified 
md absurd. Th« suj^jects tbem^ 
selves may not be \1ra21tpd9 ypoa 
vrlick the talents of aa educated msn 
)iave beea exercised; but there ii^ 
alwaya & demand for those taients 
srliich bis education has. rendered 
strong and quick. NoW) really nor 
tUai^ can be farther from our in* 
tenlion than to say any thii^g rude 
and unpleasant; but we must be 
eKCusf d for observing,, that it is not 
now a very compion thing to be 
interested by th^ variety and extent 
of female kiiowkdge; but it is a very 
cpn^mo^ thing to lament, that the 
finest faculties in the world have 
heen qonEned to trifle^ utterly un- 
WiOiihy of thieir rkhi^ess an4 their 
Strength. 

The puwut of knowledge is the 
s^ost inp^ocent and interesting occu- 
INitian which can be given to the 
female sex; nor «^n there be a 
better method of checking a spirit 
«f dissipation, than by- dlfipitising a 
taste for (literature* The true way 
to attack vicei is by setting up some- 
thing else agaJBSt it Giye to wo- 
men, in early youth, something to 
acquire) of mi^ie^t interest and 
importance to coi^xmaijid the appli- 
cation of their mature faculties, and 
to excite their perseverance in fu- 
ture life; teacih themi that happiness 
is to be dmved from the acquisition 
nf kiiewledgp, as well as the gratifi^- 
cation of vsnity; ^d ys>\x will rai^e 
up a much in(H*e ifonnidable barrier 
against dissipation, tha^ a host of 
invectives and exhortations can sup* 
ply. 

It sometimes happens that an 
imfartunate man gets drunk with 
very bad wine? not to gratify his 
palate; b-ut to forget his caies; {^j^ 



does n^t $et ai^y value on what he 
receives, but on account of what k 
excludes; it keeps out something 
worse than kself. Now, though it 
were denie4 tha.t the acquisition of 
serious knowledge is of itself im- 
poitant to a woman, still it prevents 
a taste for silly and pernicious 
works of imagination; it keeps away 
the bomd trash of novels, and, in 
lieu of that eagerness fpr emotion 
and adventure, which books of that 
sort inspire, promotes a calm and 
steady temperament of mind> 

A man who deserves such a piece 
pf good fortune, may generally find 
an excellent cpmpanion for all the 
.vicissitudes of his life; but it is not 
so easy to find a companion for his 
understanding, who has siinilar pur-^ 
sultft with lumself, or who can com- 
prehend the pleasure lie derives 
from them. We really can see no 
reason why it should not be other- 
wi^e; nor cpmprehend how the plea- 
sures of domestick life can be pro- 
i^noted by diminishing the nun^ber of 
subjects in which persons who are 
to spend their lives together |ake ^ 
common interest. 

, One of the most agreeable cour 
sequences of knowledge, is the re- 
spect ^4 importance which it com- 
municates to old age. Men rise ii) 
ichar^ter often as they increase in 
years; they are venerable froin what 
they have acquired, and pleasing 
from what they can impart. If they 
outlive tlieir faculties, tlie mere 
fi'ame itself is respected for what it . 
once contained; but women (such is 
their unfortunate style of education) 
has^ard every thing upon one cast of 
the die; when youth is gone, all is 
gone. No human creature gives his 
admiration for nothing; either the 
eye must be charmed, or the under*- 
standing gratified. A woman must 
talk wisely, or look well. Every 
human being must put up with the 
coldest civility, who has neither the 
charms of youth nor the wisdom of 
age. Neither is there the slightest 
commiseration fqr decayed accom^ 
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ptislimentft; no man moams over the 
fragments of a dancer, or drops a 
tear on the relicks of musical skill. 
They are flowers destined tQ perish; 
but the decay of great talents is al- 
ways the subject of solemn pity; and, 
even when their last memorial is 
over, their ruins and vestiges are 
regarded with pious affection. 

There !» no connexion between 
the ignorance in which women are 
kept, and the preservation of moral 
and religious principle; and* yet 
certainly there is, in the minds of 
some timid and respectable persons, 
a vague, indefmite dread oi know- 
ledge, as if it were capable of pro- 
ducing these effects. It might al- 
most be supposed, from the dread 
which the propagation of knowledge 
has excited, that there was some 
great secret which was to be kept 
in impenetrable obscurity; that all 
moral rules were a species of delu- 
sion and imposture, the detection of 
which, by the improvement of the 
understanding, would be attended 
with the most fatal consequences to 
all, and particularly to women. If 
we could possibly understand what 
these great secrets were, we mighty 
perhaps, be disposed to concur in 
their preservation; but) believing 
that all the salutary rules which are 
imposed on women are the result of 
true wisdom, and productive of the 
greatest happiness, we cannot un- 
derstand how they are to become 
less sensible of this truth in propor- 
tion as their power of discovering 
truth in general is increased, and 
the habit of viewing questions with 
accuracy and comprehension es- 
tablished by education. There ^e 
men? indeed, who are always exr 
claiming against every species of 
power, because it is connected with 
danger. Their dreajd of abuses is so 
xnuch stronger than their admiration 
f uses, that they would cheerfully 
give up the use of fire, gunpowder, 
and printing, to be freed from rob- 
berS) incendiaries and libels. It is 
truej that every increase of know- 



ledge may pess%ly render depiravitjf 
more depraved, as well as it may- 
increase the strength of virtue. It is > 
in itself only power; and its value 
depends oh its application. But^ 
trust to the natural love of good 
where there is no temptation to be 
bad: it operates no where more 
forcibly than in education* No man^ 
whether he be tutor, guardian, or 
friend, ever contents himself, with 
infusing the mere ability to acquire; 
but, giving the power, he fplves with 
it a taste for the wise and rational 
exercise of that power; so that an 
educated person is not only one with 
stronger and better faculties than* 
others, but with a more useful pro- 
pensity; a disposition better culti- 
vated, and associations of a higher 
and more important class. 

In short, and to recapitulate tiie 
main points upon which we have 
insisted: why the disproportion in 
knowledge between the two sexes 
should be so great, when the in« 
equality in natural talents is so 
small; or why the understanding of 
women should be lavished upon 
trifles, when nature has made it 
capable of higher and better things^ 
we profess ourselves not able to 
understand. The affbctatipn charged 
upon female knowledge is best 
cured by making that knowledge 
more general; and the economy 
devolved upon women is best se- 
cured by the ruin, disgrace, and 
inconvenience which proceeds from 
neglecting it. For the care of 
children, nature has made a direct 
and powerful provision; and the 
gentieness and elegance of women 
is the natural consequence of that 
desire to please, which is productive 
of the greatest part of civilisation and 
refinement, and which rests upon a 
foundation too deep to be shaken 
by any such modifications in edu- 
cation as we have proposed. If you 
educate women to attend to dignified 
and important subjects, 3rou aremul- 
tiplying,beyond measure,the chancea 
of human improvement, by preparing 
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and mefficstsng those earif impres* 
fiions, which dways come from the 
mother; and which, in a gteat ma* 
joritjr of instances, are quite decisive 
of character and genius. Nor is it 
only in the business of education 
that women wotdd influence the 
destiny of men; if women knew 
more, men must learn more, for 
ignorance would then be shameful, 
and it would become the fashion to 
be instructed. The instruction of 
women improves the stock of nation* 
^ talents, and employs more minds 
fBT the instruction and amusement of 
the woiid; it increases the pleasures 
of society, by multiplying thetopicks 
upon which the two sexes take a 



common interest; and makes mar- 
riage an intercourse of understanding 
as well as of affection, by giving 
-dignity and importance to the female 
character. The education of women 
favours publick morals; it provides 
for every season of life, as well as for 
the brightest and the best; and leaves 
a woman, when she is stricken by 
the hand of time, not as she now is, 
destitute of every thing, and ne- 
glected by. all; but with the full 
power and the splendid attractions 
of knowledge, diffusing the elegant 
pleasures of polite literature, and 
receiving the just homage of learned 
and accomplished men. 



FROM THE I;DINBURGI^ REVIEW. 

Memoirs of the life and Writings of Victor Alfieri. Written by Himself. 2 voL 8w). 

pp. 614. London, 1810. 



THIS book contains the delinea* 
tion of an extraordinary and not very 
engaging character; and an imper- 
fect sketch of the rise and progress 
of a great poeticid genius. It is 
deserving of notice in b^ capacities; 
but chiefly in the first, as there 
probably never was an kistance in 
which the works of an author were 
more^ likely to be influenced by his 
perscmai peculiarities. Pride and 
entfau^asm, irrepressible vehemence 
and ambition, and an arrogant, 
fastidious, and somewhat narrow 
system of taste and opinions, 
were the great leading features in 
the mind of AHieri. Strengthened, 
and in some degree produced, by a 
loose and' injudicious education, 
those traits were still further deve«. 
loped by die premature and protract- 
ed indulgences of a very dissipated 
youth; and when at last they admit- 
ted of an application to study, im- 
parted their own character of im- 
petuosity to those more meritorious 
exertions; converted a taste into a 
passions and left him for a great 



part of his life, under the influence 
of a true and irresistible inspiration. 
Every thing in him, indeed, appears 
to have been passion and ungovemed 
impulse; and while he was raised 
above the common level of his de- 
generate countrymen by a stem and 
sdfwilled haughtiness, that would 
have better become an ancient Ro- 
man, he was chiefly distinguished 
from other erect spirits by the vehe- 
mence which formed the basis of his 
character, and by the uncontrolled 
dominion which he allowed to his 
various and successive propensities. 
So constantly and entirely, indeed, 
was he under the influence of these 
domineering attachments, '* that his 
whole life and character might be 
summed up by describing him as 
the victim of a passion for horses, 
a passion for travelling, a passion 
for literature, and a passion for what 
he called independence. 

The memoirs of such a life, and 
the confessions of such a man, seem 
to hold out a promise of no common 
interest and amusement. Yet^ though 
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they ate here presei^ted to us witbcoor 
siderable fulne«8 and apparent fi<ieU* 
tyi Wje cannot say^ that we have been 
VMich amused or interested by th^ 
perusal. There is a proud coldnesf 
in the narrative^ which neither inyites 
sympathy, nor flatters the imagina* 
tion. The author seems to disdain 
giving himself en efiectacle to his 
readers; and chnonicles his various 
acts of extravagance and fits of pas« 
sion, with a sober and languid gravity 
to which we can recollect no parel- 
lel. In this review of the events and 
feelings of a life of adventure and 
ag^tion, he is never once betrayed 
into the language of emotion: but 
dwells on the scenes of his childhood 
without tenderness, and on the strug* 
^les and tumults of his riper years 
without any sort of animation. We 
look in vain through the whole nar- 
rative for one gleam of that magical 
eloquence by which Rousseau trans- 
ports us into the scenes he describes, 
^d into the heart which responded 
to the$e scenes; or even for a trait 
pf that sociable garrulity which has 
enabled Marmontel and Cumberland 
to give a grace to obsolete anecdote, 
iand to people the whole space 
around ti»sm with living pictures of 
|3ie beings among whom they exist- 
ed. There is not one character at- 
tempted from beginning to end of 
this biography; which is neither 
iiviply, in short, nor eloquent; nei- 
ther playful, impassioned, nor sar- 
pastick. Neither is it, a mere unas- 
suming outline of the author's 
history and publications, like the 
short , notices of Hume or &nith. 
It is, on the contraiy, a pretty co- 
pious and minute narrative of all his 
feelings and adventures; and con- 
tains, as we should suppose, a tole^ 
rably accurate enumeration of his 
migrations, prejudices, and antipa- 
thies. It is not that he does not 
condescend to talk about trifling 
things, but that he will not talk 
about them in a lively or interesting 
manner; and systematically declines 
invest^g any part of his statev^jpi^t 



.with tl|Q^ picture^cyoe defi^Ulst mt 
that warm colouring, by which alo^e 
the story of an individual can dt- 
ten excite much interest among 
stBftngers. Though we have not be^4 
able to se{& the original of th^s^ 
memoirs, we will ven|Uire to add, 
that they are by no means wel} 
written; and that they will form no 
exception to the general observa- 
tion, that almost all Italian pros^ i« 
feeble and deficient in precisiodu 
There is something, indeed, quit» 
remarkable in the wordiness of 
most of the modern writers in thi| 
language; the very copiousness sim) 
smoothness of which seems to form 
an apology for the want of force iMP 
exactness; and to hide, with its 
sweet and uniform flow, both from 
the writer and the reader, that 
penury of thought, and looseness of 
reasoning, which are so easily de- 
tected when it is rendered into a 
harsher dialect. Unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, as they are in many particu- 
lars, it is still impossible to peruse 
the memoirs of such a man as AlfieH 
without some interest and gratifi^- 
cation. The traits of ai:4our and 
originality that are disclosed through 
all the reserve and gravity of th0 
style, beget a continual expectation 
and curiosity; and even those parts 
of his story which seem to bel<xQ^ 
rather to his youth, rank, and educa- 
tion, than to his genius or peculiar 
character, acquire a degree of im* 
portance, from considering how for 
these very circumstances may have 
assisted the formation, and obstruct* 
ed the development of that character 
and genius; and in what respect its 
peculiarities may be referred to the 
obstacles it had to encounter, in 
misguidance, pas^on, and prejudice. 
AljBieri was bom at Asti, in Piedf 
mont, of noble and rich, but illite^ 
rate parents, in January 1749. The 
history of his childhood, which fills 
five chapters, contains nothing very 
remarksd>le. The earliest thing he 
remembers, is hemg fed with sweetr 
m^ts by an c4d unole with squarer 
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toed shoes. He wftft educated lyt 
home by a goodnatured> stupid 
priest; and haying lio brother of his 
own age, was wi3iout any friend or 
companion for the greater part of 
his childhood. When about seven 
years old, he falls in love with th^ 
smooth faces of some male novices 
in a neighbouring church; and^is 
ol^iged to walk about with a green 
net on his hair, as a punishment fof 
ilbbing. To the ag(my which he 
endured from this infliction, he 
iscribes hjs scrupulous adherence to 
truth through the rest of his life;—* 
all this notwithstanding^ he is tempt- 



j^reat, ardour and delight. The 
inflammability of his imagination, 
however, was more strikingly mani- 
fested in the efifects of the first ^ 
opera to which he was admitted, 
when he was only about twelve 
years of age. 

' " THis varied and enchanting muaick,"* 
he observes, " sunk deep into my soul, and 
made the most astonishing impression on 
my imagination; it agitated the inmost 
recesses of my heart to such a degree that 
for several weeks I experienced the most 
profound melancholy, wiiich was not, how- 
ever, wholly unattended with pleasure. 1 
became tired and disgusted with my 



ed to steal a fen from an old lady'in . f^Jfl^^"' ^^'^^, ?^ the same time the most 
^i.^ r-__:i._ ^_j . !,-_ ^ ^»ld and whimsical idea^ took such 



the family, and grows silent, melan< 
choly and reserved. At last, when 
about ten years of age, he is sent to 
the academy at Turin. 

This migration adds but little to 
the interest of the narrative, or the 
hnprovement of the writer. The 
academy was a great, ill regulated 
establishment; in one quarter of 
which the pages of the court, and 
foreigners of distinction, were in- 
dulged in every sort of dissipation; 
while the younger pupils were stow- 
ed into fihhy cells, ill fed, and worse 
educated. There he learned a little 
Latin, and tried, in vain, to acquire 
the elements of mathematicks; for, 
after the painful application of' 
several Inonths, he was never able 
to comprehend the fourth pro- 
position of Euclid; and found, he 
says, all his life after, that he had 
« a completely anti-geometrical 
head.*' From the bad diet, and 
preposterously early hours of the 
academy, he soon fell into wretched 
health, and, growing more melan- 
choly and solitary tlian ever, became 
covered over with sores and ulcers. 
Even in this situation, however, a 
little glimmering of literary ambi- 
tion became- visible. He procured a 
copy of Ariosto from a voracious 
school fellow, by giving up to him 
his share of the chickens which 
formed their Sunday regale; and 
read Mctastasio and Gil Bias with 



possession of my mind, as woulcj, have led 
me to portray them in the most im- 
passioned verses, had i not been wholly 
unacquainted with the true nature of my 
own feelings. It was the first time musicfc 
had produced such a powerful effect on 
my mind. I had never experienced any 
thing similar, 'and it long remained en- 
graven on my memory. When I recollect 
the feelings excited by the representation 
of the grand operas, at which T was pre- 
sent during several carnivals, and com- 
pare them with those which I now ex- 
perience, on returning from the preform- 
ance of a piece I have not witnessed for 
some time, I am fully convinced that no- 
tiring acts so powerfully on my mind a» 
all species of musick, and particularly 
the sound of female voices, and of co7itro^ 
alto. Nothing excites more various or 
terrjfick sensations in my mind. Thus the 
plots of the greatest number of ray trage- 
dies were either formed, while listening 
to musick, or a few hours afterwards." 
p. n"73. 

With this tragick and Italian 
passion for musick, he had a sove- 
reign contempt and abhorrence for 
dancing. His own account of the 
origin of this antipathy, and of the 
first rise of those national prejudices, 
which he never afterwards made 
any effort to overcome, is among 
the most striking and characteristic k 
passages in the earlier part of the 
Story. 

"To the natural hatred I had to 
dancing, was joined an invincible antipa- 
thy to wai'ds my master^ a Frenchman new*. 
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ly arrived from Paris. He possessed a 
«erUiii air of polite assurance, which, 
joined to his ridiculous motions and ab- 
surd discourse, greatly increased the 
innate aversion I felt towards this fri- 
volous art. So unconquerable was this 
aversion, that, after leaving school, I 
could never be prevailed on to join in any 
dance whatever. The very name ok this 
amusement makes me shudder and 
laugh at the same timc^ a circumstance, 
which is by no means unusual with me. 
I attribute, in a great measure, to this 
dancing master the unfavourable, and 
perhaps erroneous, opinion I have formed 
of Uie French people, who, nevertheless, 
it must be confessed, possess many agree* 
able and estimable qualitiest but it is 
difficult to weaken or efface impressions 



themselves while ikey remuned ia 
possession of the place with the greatest 
msolence and tyranny; all these different 
circumstances being associated with the 
idea of the ridiculous dancing master, 
tended more and more to rivet in my 
mind an aversion to the French nation." 
p. 83-86. 

At^ the early age of fourteeiit 
Alfieri was put in possession o£ a 
considerable part of his fortuney 
and launched immediately into every 
sort of fashionable folly and ex- 
travagance. His passion for horses^ 
from which he was never entirely 

emancipated) now took entire posses- 
weaicen or enace impressions ^ fy^^ j ^ j^ ^ ^ 

received m early youth. Reason lessens • •*^" "* " ' "*t » a A ^kT 



theu* influence as we advance in life; yet 
it is necessary to watch over ourselves, in 
order to judg^ without passion, and we 
are frequently so ui^fortunate as not to 
succeed. Two other causes also con- 
tributed to render me from my infancy 
disgusted with the French character. 
The first was the impression made on 
my mind by the sight of those ladies who 
accompanied the dutchess of Parma in 
her journey to Asti, and were all be- 
daubed with rouge; the use of which was 
then exclusively confined to the French. 
I have frequently mentioned this circum^ 
stance several years afterwards, not 
being able to account for such an absurd 
and ridiculous practice, which is whoUy 
at variance with nature; for when either 
sick, intoxicated, or from any other 
cause, human beings besmear themselves 
with this detestable rouge, they care- 
iully conceal it, well knowing that, when 
discovered, it only excites the laughter 
or pity of the beholders. These painted 
French figiu'es left a deep and lasting 
impression on my mind, and inspired me 
witli a certain feeling of disgust towards 
the females of this nation. 

**From my geographical studies re- 
sulted another cause of antipathy to that 
nation. Having seen on the chart the 
great difference in extent and population 
between England or -Prussia and France, 
and hearing every time news arrived 
from the aimies that tlie French had 
been beaten by sea and land; recalling 
to mind tlie first ideas of ray infancy, 
during which 1 was told tliat the French 
had frequently been in possession of Asti, 
and that during the last time they had 
suffered themselves to be taken prisoners 
to the nurolier of six or seven thousand, 
without resistance, after conducting 



spent in galloping up and down th» 
environs of Turing in company 
chiefly witli the young English^ who 
were resident in that capital. JFrom 
this society, and these escercises, he 
soon derived such improvement, 
that in a short time he became by 
&r the most skilful jockey, &rrier) 
and coachman, that modem Italy 
could boast of producing. 

For ten or twelve years after thia 
period, the life of Alfieri presents 
a most humiliating, but instructive 
picture of idleness, dissipation and 
ennui. It is the finest and most 
flattering illustration of Miss Edge* 
worth's admirable tale of lord Glen* 
thorn; and, indeed, rather outgoes 
than falls short of that high coloured 
and apparently exaggerated re* 
presentation. Such, indeed, is the 
coincidence between the trsats of 
the fictitious and the real character, 
that if these memoirs had been pub- 
lished when Miss Edgeworth's story 
was written, it would have been 
impossible not to suppose that she 
had derived from them every thing 
that is striking and extraordinary in 
her narrative. For two or three 
years, Alfieri contented himself with 
running, restless and discontented, 
over the different states and cities 
of Italy, almost ignorant of its lan« 
guage, and utterly indifferent both 
to its literature and its arts. Consu-. 
med, at every moment of inactiKQi* 
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with tbc most oppressive discontent 
and unhappiness, he had no relief 
but in the velocity of his movements 
and the rapidity of his transitions. 
Disappointed with every thing, and 
believing himself incapable of appli- 
cation or reflection, he passed his 
days in a perpetual fever of im- 
patience and dissipation; apparently 
pursuing enjoyment with an eager- 
ness which was in reality inspired 
by the vain hope of escaping from 
misery. There is much general 
truth, as well as peculiar character, 
in the following simple confession. 

•*ln spite, however, of this constant 
whirl of dissipation; my beings master of 
ny own actions^ notwithstanding' I had 
plenty of moHey; was in the heyday of 
youth, and possessed a prepossessing* 
figure; I yet felt every where satiety, ennui 
and disgust. My ^eatest pleasure con- 
msted in attending the opera buffa, thoug^h 
the gay and lively musick \eh a deep and 
tteUncholy impression on my mind. A 
Ihoiisand gloomy and mournful ideas 
assailed my imagination, in which I de- 
lighted to indulge by wandering alone on 
the shores near the Chiaja and Portici.** 
I. p. 128. 

When he gets to Venice, thingi 
are, if possible, still worse; though, 
Uke other hypochondriacks, he is 
disposed to lay the blame on the 
winds and the weather. The tumult 
of the carnival kept him alive, it 
seems, for a few days. 

•• But no sooner was the novelty over, 
than my habitual melancholy and ennui 
returned. I passed several days together 
in complete solitude, never leaving the 
house, nor stirring from the window, 
whence I made signs to a young lady who 
lodged opposite, and with whom I oc- 
easionally exchanged a few words. 
Xhiring the rest of the day^ which hung 
very heavy on my hands, I passed my 
time either in sleeping or in dreaming, 
I knew not which, and frequently m 
weeping without any apparent motive. I 
bad lost my tranquillity, and I was unable 
even to divine what had deprived me of 
it. A few years afterwards, on investiga- 
ting the cause of this occurrence, I dis- 
covered that it proceeded from a malady 
Which attacked oe every spring, aome« 

Vox,. IV. c 



times in April, and sometimes in June; itf 
duration was longer or shorter, and its 
violence very different, according as my 
mind was occupied. 

"I likewise experienced that my in- 
tellectual faculties resembled a baro- 
meter, and that I possessed more or lest 
talent for composition, in proportion to 
the weight of the atmosphere. During the 
prevalence of tlic solstitial and equinoctial 
winds, Iwa« always . remarkably atupid, 
and uniformly evinced less penetration in 
the evening than the morning. I hkewise 
perceived that the force of my imagina- 
tion, the afdour of enthusiasm, and 
capability of invention, wei-e possessed 
by me in a higher degree in the middle of 
winter, or in the middle of summer, than 
during the intermediate periods. Thii 
materiality, which I believe to be common 
to all men of a delicate nervous system, 
has greatly contributed to lessen the 
pride with which the good I have done 
might have inspired me, in like manner 
as it has tended to diminish the shame I 
might have felt for the errours I have com- 
mitted, particularly in my own art." 
I. 140—142. 

In his nineteenth year, he extends 
his travels to France, and stops a 
few weekn at Marseilles, where he 
passed his evenings exactly as lord 
Glenthom is represented to have 
done his at his Irish castle. To help 
a^ay the hours, he went every night 
to the play, although his Italian ears 
were disgusted with the poverty of 
the recitation; and, 

•— '* after the performance was over, it 
was my regular practice to bathe every 
evening in the sea. 1 was induced to in- 
dulj?e myself in this luxury; in consequence 
of finding a very agreeable spot, on a 
tongue of land l>Tng to the right of the 
harbour, where, seated on the sand, with 
my back leaning against a rock, I could 
behold the sea and sky without interrup. 
tion. In the contehiplation of these objects, 
embellished by the rays of the setting sun, 
I passed my time dreaming of futui'e de- 
lights." I. 150, 151. 

In a very short time, however, 
these reveries became intolerable; 
and he very nearly killed himself 
and his horses in rudhin^, with in- 
credible velocity, to Pans. This is 
his own account of the impression 
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nrhich vas made ufon him by his 

first sight of this brilliant metropo- 
lis. 

**It was on a cold, clondy, and rainy 
morning, between the 15th and 20th of 
August, that I entered Paris, by tlie 
wretched suburb of Saint Marceau. Ac« 
customed to the clear and serene sky of 
Italy and Provence, I felt much sui*pri8ed 
at the thick fog which enveloped the city, 
especially at this season. Never in my 
life did I experience more disagreeable 
feelings than on entering the damp and 
dirty suburb of Saint Germain, where I 
Was to take up my lodging. What incon- 
siderate haste^what mad folly had led me 
into this sink of filth and nastiness ! On 
entering the inn, 1 felt myself thoroughly 
undeceived; and I should certainly have 
set off again immediately, had not shame 
and fatigue withheld me. My illusions 
were still further dissipated when I began 
to ramble through Paris. The mean and 
wretched buildings; the contemptible os- 
tentation displayed in a few houses digni- 
fied with the pompous appellation of ho- 
tels and palaces; the filthiness of the Go- 
thick churches; the truly Vandal-like 
construction of the publick theatres at that 
time, besides innumerable other disagreea- 
ble objects, of which not the least disgust- 
ing to me was tl^ plastered countenances 
of many very ugly women, far outweighed 
in my mind tlie beauty and elegance of the 
publick walks and gardens, the infinite 
variety of fine carriages, the lofty faj^ade 
of the Louvre, as well as the number of 
spectacles and entertainments of every 
kind." I. 153, 154. 

There, then, as was naturally to 
be expected, he again found himself 
tormented " by the demon of melan- 
choly;" and, after trying in vain die 
boasted stimulant of play, he speedily 
grew wearied of the place and all 
its amusements, and resolved to set 
off, without delay, for England. To 
England, accordingly he goes, at 
inidwinter; and with such a charac- 
teristick and compassionable craving 
for all sorts of powerful sensations, 
that he rejoiced exceedingly at the 
extreme cold, which actually froze 
the wine and bread in his carriage 
during a part of the journey. Prepa- 
red, as he was, for disappointment by 
the continualextravagance of his ex- 
pectation, Alfieri was delighted with 



England. << The roads, the inns, the 
horses, and above all, the incessant 
bustle in the suburbs, as well as in 
the capital, all conspired to fill my 
mind with delight." He passed a 
part of the winter in good society in 
London; but soon '< becoming dis- 
gusted with assemblies and routs, 
determined no longer to play the 
lord in the drawing room, but the 
coachman at the gate:" and accord- 
ingly contrived to get through three 
laborious months, by being " five or 
six hours every morning on horse- 
back, and being seated on the coach- 
box for two or three hours every 
evening, whatever was the state of 
the weather." Even these great and 
meritorious exertions, however* 
could not long keep down his inve^ 
terate malady, nor quell the evil 
spirit that possessed him; and he 
was driven to make a hasty tour 
through the west of England, which 
appears to have afforded him very 
considerable relie£ 

** The country then so much enchanted 
me that I determined to settle in it; not 
that I was much attached to any individual. 
|)ut because I was delighted with the sce- 
nery; the simple manners of the inhabi- 
tants; the modesty and beauty of the wo- 
fnen; and, above all, with the enjoyment 
of political Uberty, all which made me 
overlook its mutable climate, the melan- 
choly almost inseparable from it, and the 
exorbitant price of all the necessaries of 
life." h 162, 163. 

Scarcely, however, was this bold 
resolution of settling adopted, when 
the author is again " seized with the 
mania of travelling;" and skims over 
to Holland in the beginning of sum- 
mer. And here he is still more 
effectually diverted than ever, by 
fisilling in love with a young mamed 
lady at the Hague, who was oblig* 
ing enough to return his affection. 
Circumstances, however, at last com- 
pel the fair one to rejoin her hus- 
band in Switzerland; and the impetu- 
ous Italian is affected with such 
violent despair, that he makes a des- 
perate attempt on his life, by takin^f 
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oiP the bandages after being let 
blood, and returns sullenly to Italy, 
without stopping to look at any 
thing, or uttering a single word to 
his servant during the whole course 
of the journey. 

This violent fit of depression, how- 
ever, and the seclusion by which it 
was followed, led him for the first 
time, to look into his books; and 
the perusal of the lives of Plutarch 
seems to have made such an impres- 
sion on his ardent and susceptible 
spirit, that a passion for liberty and 
independence now took the lead of 
every other in his soul, and he be- 
came for life an emulator of the 
ancient republicans. He read the 
story of Timoleon, Brutus, &c. he 
assures us, with fioods of tears, and 
agonies of admiration. « I was like 
one beside himself, and shed tears 
of mingled grief and rage at having 
been bom at Piedmont, and at a 
period, and under a government, 
where it was impossible to conceive 
or execute any great design." The 
same sendment, indeed, seems to 
have haunted him for the greater 
part of his life; and is expressed in 
many passages of these memoirs 
besides the following. 

•* Having lived two or three years almost 
wholly among the English; having heard 
their power and riches every where cele- 
brated; having contemplated their great 
political influence, and on the other hand 
viewing Italy wholly degraded from her 
rank as a nation, and the Italians divided, 
weak, and enslaved, I was ashamed of 
being an Italian, and wished not to pos- 
sess any thing in common with this na- 
tion » I. p. 121. 

" I was naturally attached to a domes- 
tick life; but after having visited England 
at nineteen, and read Plutarch with the 
greatest interest at twenty years of age, 
I experienced the most insufferable re- 
pugnance at marrying and having my 
children bom at Turin." I. p. 175. 

The time, however, was not yet 
come when study was to ballast and 
anchor this agitated spirit. Plutarch 
was soon thrown aside; and the pa- 
triot and his horses gallop off to 
Viejiaa. The state of his^ mind, bo^h 



as to idleness and politicks, is strik- 
ingly represented m the following 
short passage. 

" I might easily, during my stay at Vi- 
enna, have been introduced to tiie cele- 
brated poet Metastasio, at whose house 
our minister, the old and respectable count 
Canale, passed his evenings in a select 
company of men of letters, whose chief 
amusement consisted in reading portions 
from the Greek, Latin and Italian claa- 
sicks. Having taken an affection for mc, 
he wished, out of pity to my idleness, to 
conduct me thither. But I declined ac- 
companying him, either from my usual 
awkwardness, or from the contempt which 
the constant habit of reading French works 
had given me for Italian productions. 
Hence I concluded that this assemblage of 
men of letters, with their classicks, could 
be only a dismal company of pedants. 
Besides, I had seen Metastasio, in the gar- 
dens of Shoenbrunn, perform the custom- 
ary genuflexion to Maria Theresa in such 
a servile and adulatory manner, that I, 
who had my head stuffed with Plutarch, 
and who embellished every theory, could 
not think of binding myself, either by the 
ties of familiarity or friendship, with a poet 
who had sold himself to a despotism 
which I so cordiaHy detested." I. p. 182, 
183* 

From Vienna he flew to Prussia, 
which he says, looked all like one 
great guardhouse; and where he 
could not repress « the horrour and 
indignation he felt at beholding op* 
pression and despotism assuming the 
mask of virtue." From Prussia he 
passed on to Denmark; where liis 
health was seriously affected by the 
profligacy in which he indulged; and 
where the only amusement he could 
relish, consisted in " driving a sledge 
with inconceivable velocity over the 
snow." In this way he wandered on 
through S^^eden and Finland to Rus- 
sia; and experienced, as usual, a 
miserable disappointment on arriving 
at St. Petersburg. 

•* Alas ! no sooner had I reached this 
Asiatick assemblage of wooden huts, than 
Rome, Genoa, Venice, and Florence, rose 
to my recollection; and I could not refrain 
fmrn laughing. What I afterwards saw of 
this country tended still more strongly to 
confirm my first impression, that it merited 
not to be seen, livery thing except their 
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beards and their liot««i dii^^sted ree so 
znuch, that during six weeks I remained 
among these savages, I wished not to be- 
come acquainted with any one, nor even to 
«ee the two or three youths with whom 1 
had associated at Turin, and who were de- 
scended from the first families of the 
country. I took no measure to be present- 
ed to the celebrated autocratriXj Catherine 
II; nor did I ever behold the countenance 
of a sovereign who in our days has out- 
Stripped fame. On investigating, at a future 
period, the reason of such extraordinary 
conduct, I became convinced that it pro- 
ceeded from a certain intolerance of cha. 
racter, and a hatred to every species of 
tyranny, and which in this pailicular in- 
stance attached itself to a person sus- 
pected of the most horrible crime — the 
murder of a defenceless husband." I. p. 
li>4, 195. 

This rage for liberty continued to 

Possess him iti his return through 
russia, and refeilly seems to have 
^e£tched its acm^ when it dictated the 
following most preposterous passage, 
which we cannot heljJ suspecting, is 
indebted for part of its absurdity to 
the translator. 

" I visited Zomdorff, a spot rendered fa- 
mous by the sanguinary battle fought be- 
tween tlie Russians and Prussians, where 
thousands of men on both sides were im- 
molated on the altar of despotism, and thus 
escaped from the galling yoke wliich op- 
pressed them. The place of their inter- 
ment was easily recognised by its greater 
verdure, and by yielding more abundant 
crops than the barren and unproductive 
soil in its immediate vicinity. On this occO' 
aion, I reflected ivith sorrofj, that tlaves 
9eem every ttthere cnly born to fertilize the 
soil on -which they Hiegetau:* I. p. 196, 197. 

After this he meets with a beau- 
tiful ass at Gottingen, and regrets 
that his indolence prevented him 
from availing himself of this excel- 
lent opportuniQr for writing some 
immeasurably facetious verses "up- 
on this rencounter of a German and 
an Italian ass in so celebrated a 
university I" After a hasty expedi- 
tion to Spa, he again traverses Ger- 
many and Holland, a,nd returns to 
England in the twenty-third year of 
his age, where he is speedily in- 
volved in some very distressing and 
discreditable adventures. He en* 



gages in an intrigue wi^ aii English 
lady of rank, and is challenged, and 
slightly wounded by her husband. 
After this eclat, he consoles himself 
with the thought of marrying the 
frail fair, with whom he is, as usual, 
.most heroically in love; when he 
discovers to his infinite horrour and 
consternation, that previous to her 
connexion with him, she had been 
equally lavish of her favours to her 
husband's groom^ whose jealous re- 
sentment led him to watch and ex- 
pose this new infidelity. After many 
struggles between shame, resent- 
ment, and unconquerable love, he 
at last tears himself from this sa4 
sample of English virtue, and makes 
his way to Holland, bursting with 
grief and indignation; but without 
seeming to think that there was the 
slightest occasion for any degree o^ 
contrition or self-condemnation.*-** 
From Holland he goes to France^ 
and from France to Spain*— <is idle, 
and more oppressed with himself 
than ever, buying and caressing An- 
dalusian horses, a/id constantly ready 
to sink under the heavy burden of 
existence. At Madrid he has set 
dow^n an extraordinary trait of the 
dangerous impetuosity of his temper. 
His faithful servant, in combing his 
hair, happened accidently to give 
him a little pain by stretching one 
hair a little more than the rest, upon 
•which, without saying one word, he 
first seized a candlestick, and felled 
him to the ground with a huge 
wound in his temple, and then drew 
his sword to despatch him, upon his 
offering to make some resistance. 
The sequel of the story is somewhat 
more creditable to his magnanimity, 
than this part of it is to his self- 
command. 

** I was shocked at the brutal excess of 
passion into which 1 had fallen. Though 
Elias was somewhat calmed, he still 
appeared to retain a certain degree of 
resentment; yet I was not disposed to dis- 
play towards him the smallest distrust. 
Two hours after his wound was dressed 
I went to bed, leaving the door open, as 
VLsual» between my apai'tment and tHe 
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di«mb«r in which he slept; notwithsund- 
xag the remonstrance of the Spaniards, 
vho pointed out to me the absurdity of 
putting vengeance in the power of a man 
whom I had so much irritated. [ said even 
»lou^ to Elias, who was already in bed» 
thx^t he might kill me if he was so in- 
clined during tlie night; and that I justly 
merited such a fate. But this brave man, 
who possessed as much elevation of soul 
as myself, took no other revenge for my 
outrageous conduct, except preserving 
£>r several years two handkerchiefs stained 
with blood which had been bound round 
his head, and which he occasionally dis- 
played to my view. It is necessary to be 
liiliy acquainted with the character and 
manners of the Piedmontese, in order to 
comprehend the mixture of ferocity and 
generosity displayed oa both sides in this 
affair. 

" When at a more mature age, I 
endeavoured to discover the cause of this 
violent trajisport of rage, I became con- 
vinced that the trivial circumstance whicli 
gave rise to it, was, so to speak, like the 
last drop poured iuto a vessel ready to 
jun over. My irascible temper, which 
.must have been rendered still more irri- 
jtable by solitude and perpetual idleness, 
required only the slightest impulse to 
cause it to burst forth. Besides, I never 
lifted a hand against a domestick, as that 
would have been putting them on a level 
with myself. Neither did I ever employ 
a cane, nor any kind of weapon in order 
to chastise them, though I frequently 
threw at them any moveable that fell in 
tty way, as many young people do, during 
the first ebullitions of anger; yet 1 dare to 
affirm ^at 1 would have approved, and 
even esteemed tiie domestick \i^ho should 
on such occasions have rendered me back 
the treatment he received, since I never 
punished them as a master, but only con- 
tended with them as one man with 
another." I. 244—6. 

At Lisbon he forms an acquaint* 
axice with a literary countryman of 
his own, and feels, for the first time 
of his life, a glow of admiration on 
|)erusing some passages of Italian 
poetry. From this he returns to 
Spain, and after lounging over the 
whole of that kingdom, returns 
through France to Italy, and arrives 
at Turin in 1773. Here he en- 
deavours to maintain the same 
unequal contest of dissipation against 
ennui and conscious folly, and falls 



iutiootly in Idve, fer the' tlurd time, 

with a woman of more than doubtful 
reputation, ten years older than him- 
self. Neither the intoxication of this 
passion, however, nor the daily ex- 
hibition of his twelve fine horses» 
could repress the shame and indig- 
nation which he felt at thus wastinf^ 
his days in inglorious licentiousness; 
and his health was at last seriously 
affected by those compunctious visit- 
ings of his conscience. In 1774, 
while watching by his unworthy 
mistress in a fit of sickness, he 
sketched out a few scenes of a 
dramatical work in Italian, which 
was thrown aside and forgotten im?- 
mediately on her recovery; and it 
was not till the year after, that, after 
many struggles, he formed the 
resolution of detaching himself from 
this degrading connexion. The 
efforts which this cost him, and the 
means he adopted to ensure his 
own adherence to his resolution, 
appear altogether wild and extrava- 
gant to our northern imagination. In 
the first place, he had himself lash- 
ed with strong cords to his elbow 
chair, to prevent him from rushing 
into the presence of the siren; and, 
in the next place, he cut off his hair, 
in order to make it impossible for 
him to appear with decency in any 
society, The first fifteen days, he 
assures us, he spent entirely « in 
uttering the most frightful groans 
and lamentations,^' and the next in 
riding furiously through all the 
solitary places in the neighbour^* 
hood. At last, however, this frenzy 
of grief began to subside; and, most 
fortunately for the world and the 
author, gave place to a passion for 
literature, which absorbed the pow- 
ers of this fiery spirit during the 
greater pait of his future existence. 
The perusal of a wretched tragedy 
on the story of Cleopatra, and the 
striking resemblance he thought he 
discovered between his own case 
and that of Antony, first inspired 
him with the resolution of attempt- 
ing a dramatick piece on the same 
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SQbj^cl; and, after encounteriAg the 
Aiost extreme difficulty from his 
litter ignorance of poetical diction} 
xtkd of pure Italian, he at laat ham« 
meted out a tragedy, which was 
fepresented with tolerable success 
HI 1/75. From this* moment his 
whole heart was devoted to dra- 
matick poetry; and literary glory 
became ttie idol of his imagination. 
In entering upon this new and 
arduous career, he soon discovered 
tiiat greater sacrifices were required 
©f him than he had hitherto offered 
to any of the former objects of his 
idolatry. The defects of his educa- 
tion, and his long habits of indolence 
ioid inattention to every thing con- 
nected with letters, imposed upon 
him far more than the ordinary 
labour of a literary apprenticeship. 
Having never been accustomed to 
the use of the pure Tuscan, and 
being obliged to speak French 
during so many years of travelling, 
he found himself shamefully defi- 
cient in the knowledge of that 
beautiful language, in which he 
proposed to enter his claims to 
immoirtality; and began, therefore, a 
course of the most careful and 
pntical reading of the great authors 
who had 'adoiiied it. Dante and 
Petrarca were his great models of 
purity; and, neitt to them, Ariostb 
and Tasso; in which four writers, 
he gives it as his opinion, that there 
is to be found the perfection oi 
every style, except that fitted for 
dramatick poetry; of which, he more 
than insinuates, that his own wri- 
tings are the only existing example, 
In order to acquire a perfect know- 
ledge and command of their divine 
language, he not only made many 
long visits to Tuscany, but abso- 
lutely interdicted himself the use of 
every other sort of reading, and 
abjured for ever that French litera- 
ture which he seems to have always 
regarded with a mixture of envy 
and disdain. To make amends for 
this, he went resolutely back to the 
rudiments of his Latin; and read 



over all the clasrteks in tiiat lan- 
guage with a most patient and labori- 
ous attention. He likewise commit- 
ted to memory many thousand lines 
from the authors he proposed to 
imitate; and sought, with the greatest 
assiduity, the acquaintance of all 
the scholars and criticks that came 
in his way; pestering them with 
continual queries, and with request- 
ing their opinion upon the infinite 
quantity of bad verses which he 
continued to compose, by way of 
exercise. His two or three first 
tragedies he composed entirely in 
French prose; and afterwards trans* 
lated, with infinite labour, into 
Italian verse. His whole process 
of composition, indeed, was very 
systematical and laborious; and the 
distinct account he has left of it, 
is not among the least curious 
passages in these volumes. 

" I ought here to explain to the reader 
what is meant by the terms concevoe, 
develop, and put into verse, which so 
frequently occur in the course of this 
work. All my tragedies, so to speak, have 
been composed three times. By this 
method, I at least avoided the errour of 
too much haste, which should always be 
carefully guarded against in such pro- 
ductions, since, if they are ill-conceived at 
first, it is a fault not easily remedied^ By 
the term conceive, is to be understood the 
distributing of the subject into acts and 
scenes, fixing the number of the person- 
ages, and tracing, in two pages of prose, 
a summary of the plot. By developing, t 
mean the writing dialogues in prose for 
the different scenes indicated in this rude 
sketch, without rejecting a single thought; 
and with as much enthusiasm as possible^ 
without embarrassing myself with the 
style or composition. By versifying', in 
short, must be understood, not only con- 
verting this prose into verse, but also 
curtailing tlie exuberances of the style, 
selecting the best thoughts, and clothing 
them in poetick language. After these 
three operations, I proceed, like other 
authors, to polish, correct, and amend. 
But if the conception or development of 
the piece be imperfect, or erroneous, the 
superadded labour will never produce a 
good tragedy. In this way did 1 execute 
the whole of my dramatick works, be- 
ginning with Piiilippc; and I am con- 
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« La Tiraiude;" perhaps the most 
nervous and eloquent of all hia 
prose compositions. About the same 
period) his poetical studies expcri- 
enccd a still more serious interrup* 
tion, from the commencement of his 
attachment to the countess of Al- 
bany, the wife of the late pretender; 
an attachment that continued to 
sooth or to agitate all the remaining 
part of his existence. This lady, who 
was by birth a princess of the house 
of Stalburg, was then in her twenty 
fifth year, and resided with her ill- 
matched husband at Florence. Her 
beauty and accomplishments made, 
from the first,* a powerful impres- 
sion on the inflammable heart of 
Alfieri, guarded as it now was with 
the love of glory and of literature; 
and the lofUness of Ids character, 
and the ardour of his admiration, 
soon excited corresponding senti- 
ments in her, who had suffered for 
some time from the ill temper and 
gross vices of her superannuated 
husband. Though the author takes 
the trouble to assure us that " their 
intimacy never exceeded the strict- 
est limits of honour,*' it is not diffi- 
cult to understand, that it should 
have aggravated the ill humour of 
the old husband; which increased, 
it seems, so much, that the lady was 
at last forced to abandon his society, 
and to take refuge with his brother, 
the cardinal York, at Rome. To this 
place Alfieri speedily followed her; 
and remained there, divided between 
love and study, fi^r upwards of two 
years, when her holy guardian be- 
coming scandalized at their intimacy, 
it was thought necessary for her 
reputation, that they should separate* 
The effects of this separation he has 
himself described in the following 
short passage. 



vineed that this constituted more than 
two thirds of the labour. If, on reperusing 
fhe manuscript, afler a sufficient period 
h^d been suffered to elapse, in order that 
I might forget the original distribution of 
the scenes, I felt myself assailed by such 
a crowd of ideas and emotions as com- 
pelled me, so to speak, to take up my pen, 
I concluded that my sketch was worthy 
of being unfolded; but if, on the contrary, 
I felt not an enthusiasm equal at least to 
what I had experienced on conceiving the 
design, I either changed my plan, or 
direw the papers into the fire. As soon as 
I became satisfied that my first idea was 
perfect, I expanded it with the greatest 
rapidity, frequently writing two acts a 
day, and seldom less than one; so that in 
six days my tragedy was — I will not say 
fini^hedj but created, 

** In this manner, without any other 
judge than my own feelings, I have only 
finished those, the sketches of which I 
had written with energy and enthusiasm; 
or, if I have finished any other, I have at 
least never taken the trouble to clothe 
them in verse. This was the case with 
Charles L which I began to write in 
French prose, immediately ailer finishing 
Phifippe. When I had reached to about 
the middle of the third act, my heart and 
my hand became so benumbed, that I 
found it impossible to hold my pen. The 
same thing happened in regard to Romeo 
and Juliet, the whole of which I nearly 
expanded, though with much labour to 
myself, and at long intervals. On reperu- 
sing this sketch, I found my enthusiasm 
80 much reiH*es8ed, that, transported with 
rage against myself, I could proceed no 
forth^, but threw my vrotk into the fire." 
U.p. 48--51. 

Two or three years were passed 
in these bewitching studies; and, 
during this time, nine or ten trage- 
dies, at the least, were in a consider- 
able state of forwardness. In 1778, 
the study of Machiavel revived all 
that early zeal for liberty, which he 
had imbibed from the perusal of 
Plutarch; and he composed with 
great rapidity his two books of 

• His first introduction to her, we have been informed, was in the great gallery of 
Florence; a circumstance which led him to signalize his admiration by an extraor- 
dinary act of gallantly. As they stopped to examine the picture of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, the countess observed, that the singular uniform in which that prince is usu- 
ally painted, appeared to her extremely becoming. Nothing more was said at the 
tiiDe; but, in two days after, Alfieri appeared in the streets in the exact costume of that 
warlike sovereign, to the utter consternation of all the peaceful inhabitants. 
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•* For two fears I remained incapable of 
9Xiy kind of study whatever, so different 
was my present forlorn state from the hap- 
piness I enjoyed during my late residence 
in Borne; there the Villa Strozzi» near to 
the warm baths of Dioclesiany afforded me 
a delightful retreat, where I passed my 
mornings in study, only riding for an hour 
or two through the vast solitudes which, 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, invite to 
melancholy, meditation, and poetry. In 
tlie evening I proceeded to the city, and 
found a relaxation from study in the socie- 
ty of her who constituted the cliarm of 
my existence; and contented and happy, 
I returned to my solitude, never at a later 
hour than eleven o'clock. It was impossi- 
ble to find, in the circuit of a great city, 
an abode more cheerful, more retired— or 
better suited to my taste, my character 
and my pursuits. Delightful spot! the 
remembrance of which I shall ever che- 
rish, and which through life I shall long 
to revisit." 11. p. 121, 122. 

Previously to this time, his ex- 
treme love of independence, and his 
desire to be constantly with the mis- 
tress of his affections, had induced 
him to take the very romantick step 
of resigning his whole property to 
his sister, reserving to himself mere- 
ly an annuity of 14,000 livres, or 
little more than 500/. As this trans- 
ference was made with the sanction 
of the king, who was veiy well 
pleased on the whole, to get rid of 
so republican a subject, it was un- 
derstood on both sides, as a tacit 
compact of expatriation; so that upon 
his removal from Rome, he had no 
house or fixed residence to repair 
to. In this desolate and unsettled 
state, his passion for horses revived 
with additional fury: and he under- 
took a voyage to lilngland, for the 
sole purpose of purchasing a num- 
ber of those noble animals; and de- 
voted eight months " to the study of 
noble heads, fine necks, and well 
tomed buttocks, without once open- 
ing a book, or pursuing any literary 
avocation." In London he purchased 
fourteen horses, in relation to the 
number of his tragedies ! and this 
whimsical relation ft^equently pre- 
senting itself to his imagination, he 
would ^ay to himself with a smile-*-* 



" Thou hast gained a horse by each ' 
tragedy !" Truly, the noble author 
must have been far gone in love^ 
when he gave way to such innocent 
deliration. He conducted his fourteen 
friends, however, with much judg- 
ment across the Alps; and gained 
great glory and notoriety at Sienna, 
from their daily procession through 
the streets, and the feats of dexterity 
he exhibited in riding and driving 
them. 

In the mean time, he had printed 
twelve of his tragedies, and imbibed 
a sovereign contempt for such of 
his countrymen as pretended to find 
them harsh, obscure, or affectedly 
sententious. In 1784, after an ab- 
sence of more than two years, he 
rejoined his mistress at Baden ia 
Alsace: and during a stay of two 
months with her, sketched out three 
new tragedies. On his return to Ita- 
ly, he took up his abode for a short 
time at Pisa^ where in a fit of indig- 
nation at the faults of Piiny*s pane- 
gyiick on Trajan, he composed in 
five days that animated and eloquent 
piece of the same name, which alone, 
of all his works which have fallen 
into our hands, has left on our minds 
the impression of ardent and flow- 
ing eloquence. His rage for liberty 
likewise prompted him to compose 
several odes on the subject of Ame- 
rican independence, and several mis- 
cellaneous productions of a simi- 
lar character: at last, 1786, he is 
permitted to take up his permanent 
abode with his mistress, whom he 
rejoins at Alsace, and never after- 
wards abandons. In the course of the 
following year, they make a journey 
to Paris, with which he is nearly as 
much dissatisfied as on his former 
visit, and makes arrangements with 
Didot for printing his tragedies in 
a superb form. In 1788, however, 
he resolves upon making a complete 
edition of his whole works at Kehl; 
and submitS) for the accommodation 
of his fair friend, to take up his re- 
sidence at Paris. There they receive 
iutelligcuce of the death ofherhus- 
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tkandy which seems, however, to 
make no change in their way of life; 
and there he continues busily em- 
ployed in correcting his various 
works for publication, till the year 
1790, when the first part of these 
memoirs closes with anticipations of 
misery from the progress of the re*- 
volution, and professions of devoted 
attachment to the companic^n whom 
time had only rendered more dear 
and respected. 

The supplementary part bears 
date in May 1 803; but a few months 
prior to the death of the author, and 
brings down his history, though in 
. a more summary manner, to that 
period. He seems to have lived in 
much uneasiness and fear in Paris, 
after the commencement of the re- 
volution: from all approbation or 
even toleration of which tragick 
farcC'i as he terms it, he exculpates 
himself with much eamesmess and 
solemnity; but having vested the 
greater part of his fortune in that 
country, he could not conveniently 
abandon it. In 1791, he and his 
companion made a short visit to 
England, with which he was less 
pleased than on any former occasion; 
the damp giving him a disposition 
to gout, and the late hours interfer- 
ing with his habits of study. The 
most remarkable incident in this 
journey occurred at its termination. 
As he was passing alpng the quay 
at Dover, in his way to the packet- 
boat, he caught a glimpse of the be- 
witching woman on whose account 
he had suffered so much, in his for- 
mer visit to this country nearly 
twenty years ago. ' She still looked 
beautiful, he says, and bestowed on 
him one of those enchanting smiles 
which convinced him that he was 
recocnised. Unable to control his 
emouon, he rushed instantly aboard 
— ^hid himself below, and did not 
venture to look up till he was land- 
ed on the opposite shore. From Ca- 
lais he addressed a jrttter to her of 
kind inquiiy, and offers of service; 
and received an answer, which, on 

Vol. IV. D 



account of the singular tone of can- 
dour and magnanimity which it ex- 
hibits, he has subjoined in the ap- 
pendix. It is undoubtedly a very re*- 
markable production, and shows both 
a Strength of mind and a kindness 
of disposition which seem worthy of 
a happier fortune^ 

In the end of 179^, the increasing 
fury of the revolution rendered Paris 
no longer a place of safety for fo* 
reigners of high birth; and Alfieri 
and his countess with some difficul- 
ty effected their escape from it, and 
established themselves, with a di^ 
minished income, at his beloved 
Florence. Here, with his usual im- 
petuosity, he gave vent to his anti- 
revolutionary feelings, by composing 
an apology for Louis XVI. and a 
short, satirical view of the French 
excesses, which he entitled *' the 
Antigallican." He then took to act- 
ing his own plays ; and, for two or 
three years, this new passion sedu* 
ced him in a good degree from lite- 
rature. In 1795, however, he tried 
his hand in some satirical produc-^ 
tions; and began with much zeal to 
reperuse and translate various pas- 
sages from the Latin classicks. La- 
tin naturally led to Greek; and, in 
the forty-ninth year of his age, he 
set seriously to the study of this lan- 
guage. Two whole years did this 
ardent genius dedicate to solitary 
drudgery, without being able to mas- 
ter the subject he had undertaken. 
At last, by dint of perseverance and 
incredible labour, he began to un- 
derstand a little of the easier au- 
thors; and, by the time he had com* 
pleted his fittieth year, succeeded 
in interpreting a considerable part 
of Herodotus, Thucydides and Ho- 
mer. The perusal of Sophocles, in 
the following year, impelled him to 
compose his last tragedy of Alceste 
in 1798. In the end of this year, the 
progress of the French armies threat- . 
ened to violate the tranquillity of his 
Tuscan retreat; and, in the spring 
following, upon the occupation of 
Florence, he and his friend retired 
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to a small haMtation in the country. 
From this asylum, however, they re- 
turned $0 precipitately on the re- 
treat of the enemy, that they were 
surprised by them on their second 
invasion of Tuscany in 1800; ^nd 
had more to suffer, it appears, from 
the importunate civility, than from 
the outi'uges of the conquerors- The 
French general, it seems, was a man 
of letters, and made several attempts 
to be introduced to Alfieri. When 
evasion became impossible, the lat- 
ter made the following haughty but 
guarded rcpjy to his warlike admi- 
rer: 

*« If the g-eneral in his official capacity, 
comniands his presence, Victor Alfieri, 
who never resists constituted aathorHy 
of any kind, will immediately hasten to 
obey the order; but if, on the contrary, he 
requests an interview only as a private 
individual, Alfieri beg's leave to observe, 
that being of a very retired turn of mind, 
he wishes not to form any new acquaint- 
ance, and therefore entreats the Fi*ench 
general to hold him excused.*' II. p. 286, 
28?. 

Under these disastrous circum- 
stances, he was suddenly seized with 
the desire of signalizing himself in 



anew field of exertion; and sketched 
out no fewer than six comedM at 
once, which were nearly finished 
before the end of 1802. His healthy 
during this year, was considerably 
weakened by repeated attacks of 
irregular gout and inflammatory af- 
fections^ and the memoir concludes 
with the description of a collar and 
medal which he had invented, as the 
badge of "the order of Homer,*' 
which, in his late-sprung ardour for 
Greek literature, he had founded 
and endowed. Annexed to this re- 
cord is a sort of postscript, address- 
ed, by his friend, the abb6 Caluso, to 
the countess of Albany; from which 
it appears, that he was carried off 
by an inflammatory or gouty attack 
in his bowels, which put a period to 
bis existence after a few days' illness, 
in the month of October 1803. We 
have since learned, that the publica« 
tion of his posthumous works, which, 
had been begun by the countess of 
Albany at Milan^ has been stopped 
by the French government; and that 
several of the manuscripts have, by 
the same authority, been committed 
to the flames. 



FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 



Tlie Life of Admiral Lord Nelson. 

The Panorama in adopting the 
principle, that morals, publick and 
private, are the only certain basis of 
national prosperity, has excited the 
spleen of more than one half- 
informed speculator in politicks, 
who has taken momentary success 
for permanent establishment; and 
has adduced it as a confutation of 
our maxim. It may require a capaci- 
ty for further prescience than fulls to 
the lot of some men, or a better ac- 
quaintance with the records of his- 
tory than has been obtained by others, 
to be able to combine the beginning 
and the termination of events with 
their real causes, and to deduce 
those inferences which facts, distant 
and dtstivict from each other, though 



Concluded from Vol. III. page 403^. 

» 
correlative, will abimdantly warrant. 
Long before the French revolution- 
ary 7nama had reached that height 
of phrensy to which it at length at- 
tained, the expectations of very ma- 
ny amongour countrymen were turn- 
ed to the sufferings which they anti- 
cipated for Italy. They knew thaf: 
profligacy was the order of the day 
in that peninsula. They knew that 
where holiness was supposed to pre- 
dominate, and where to have doubt- 
ed the prevalence of genuine religion 
as the publick establishment, would 
have exposed the hesitating to per- 
secution, even there the writings of 
Voltaire and other atlieists, . found 
patrons, and vices were practised, 
almost openly, at which nature shud- 
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ders, though infidelity triumphs. 
Such were the sentiments of those 
irho well knew Italy: and as we are 
now reporting on memoics of a Bri- 
tish admiral, we shall say, that such 
was the conviction of many officers 
in the British service. We speak 
from recollection of opinions given 
by the late admiral sir Peter Dennis, 
and his captain, the late Charles 
EUys. If the immoralities and scan- 
dals of that country were in their 
time so notorious, as to induce those 
officers to speak confidently of ap- 
proaching punishment, how obvious 
must they have become, ere Nelson 
and Troubridge had occasion to con- 
template the sufferings, that followed 
in the train of those pollutions which 
degraded that beautiful but unhappy 
peninsula ! 

The character of lord Nelson as 
a politician appears to us to have 
been inferiour to none of the states- 
men his contemporaries. He saw 
and lamented the evils he could not 
cure; at the same time, he foretold 
their consequences. Had his opinion 
prevailed, the treachery practised at 
Naples would not have been the pre- 
cursor of that practised at Ulm, and 
Mack would not a second time have 
contributed, by obedience to French 
intrigue, to the desolation of a mo- 
narchy and the irretrievable disor- 
ganization of an empire. 

A picture of the weakness and 
wickedness of the Italians, as drawn 
by lord Nelson and the officers un- 
der his command, would, at whole 
length, occupy too much of our pa- 
ges; yet we cannot refrain from in- 
troducing detached parts of it, in 
order to produce a permanent effect 
oh the minds of our readers, and to 
justify the terms in which we have 
stated that opinion, which facts but 
too sufficiently warrant. 

" The king of Naples had, indeed, pla- 
ced himself at the head of his uruiy;* but 
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his troops were led on by general Mack. 
It is also a fact well known to many of the 
English captains in lord Kelson's squa- 
dron, that these troops by whom the king* 
of Naples alone hoped to preserve his do- 
minions, had, owing to a strange fatality, 
been raised by a French artillery officer, 
Lacombe St. Michel, who had acted his 
allotted part,, as ambassadour from the 
republick. Having received money from 
the king of Naples, he selected such of his 
subjects as Ae knew were favourably incli- 
ned tfnoards the French; tlie event, there- 
fore, corresponded with this deep laid 
treachenr. When the king's array ap- 
proached the enemy, the flight of the A'ea- 
polkans became ffeneral; their cannon, tents, 
*<«yay«, and even militai^ chest, were all 
Uft beJdnd them. Dejected and overcome 
by what had happened, the king of Naples 
retraced his steps, and Dec. 14, 1798, re- 
turned home. Vol. il. p. 153. 

Such is a French victory ! such 
are the preparatives of Gallick 
triumph ! 

Captain Troubridge writes to lord 
Nelson; 

**If the nobility were men of principle 
and of respectability, how easy would it 
be to get the Neapolitan soldiers and mi- 
litia to declare for their king." p. 160. 
" The greatest villains and republicans are 
the marine and artillert/ officers, 

" The French, in order to man their gun- 
boats and gallies, cajoled the Neapolitan 
sailors into the arsenal, with a promise that 
they should receive their pay. When they 
had got them in, the gate was shut, and 
the whole of them were driven into the 
gun-boats without a carline !" p. 162. " In 
short, my lord, these islands must return 
under the French yoke, as I see the king's 
mimsters are not to be relied on for sup- 
plies. O bow I long to have a dash at the 
thieves. The work we have to do is no- 
thing; but the villany we must combat is 
great indeed, and wears us all out.** 

Loi»d Nelson in one of his letters 
expresses himself very strongly ta 
this purpose: « The nobles are in/a- 
mous:*' and he writes to earl St 
Vincent: 

" What precious moments the courts of 



Lord Nelson writing of this monarch says: " It must be acknowledged that the 
kingof Naples, throughout the whole of his conduct on this occasion, displayed a 
spint which di4 honour to hh character. In jx^rsonal courage lie was by no means 
wanting." ^ 
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Naples and Vienna are losing ! Mw court 
is 90 efiervated that the happy moment -will be 
foetV p, 101. 

** I am very unwell, and the miserable 
conduct of this court is not likely to cool 
my irritable temper. It is a country of fid- 
4iers and poets, -whores and scoundrels" p. 
103.-^ 

Captain Troubridge to lord Nel- 
son. 

"Micheroux [the Neapolitan comman- 
dep in chief] has been a cypher with us, 
and cannot have the smallest influence; 
toe have suspected him^ as Ball will inform 
you. / think he is off. In short, my lord, 
the cardimil's secretary is making a for- 
tune by giving protections to jacobins, and 
the greatest discontent prevails at the con- 
duct of the villanous lawyers who ai-e 
trying the culprits at the granaryj they all 
escape: the laivyers are bribed*^ 198. " We 
are surrounded -with vUlaiii*. I was yester- 
day busily eniployed sifting to the bottom, 
ft diabolical good understanding with our 
Neapolitan officers stationed at the advan- 
ced posts, and the enemy. Such damned 
Cfivfards and villains I never sa-w-" p. 200. 

I^ord Nelson to earl St. Vincent. 

f» The conduct of the king's officer sent 
^o drbitello and Longone has been so infa- 
mous, that Troubridge is almost mad^ and 
J am in a fever. Troubridge writes: ? Or- 
(fltello is soldi and I fear Longone ivill be 
the same. I desired the general and all liis 
cowardly gang, to, get qut of a British man 
of -war." 

Commodore Dpna}d Campl?elU in 
the Portuguese service, was obliged 
by the disgracefully equivocal con- 
duct of the Neapolitan Viceroy, Pig- 
natelli, to bum the Neapolitan fleet, 
under his charge. On which our au- 
thors remark: 

** Traitors strangely npstled amon^ the 
Jiighev ranks of the NeJipolitans: the mob, 
as lord Nelson observed in one of his let- 
ters, were certainly loyal, the nobility to a 
inan were jacobins." p. 141. 

*« The prince of Moliterni, who was ap- 
pointed commander in chief, had address- 
ed the loyal I^azzaroni, and had begged 
the<; wuuU shoot him if he ever betrayed their 
confidence f yet was at the very time in- 
trigu.i»o" vviui the i'rench, to give up the 
p^a^tles to then^ on their approach tu Na- 



ples. He* afterwards aecompanied the 
French general to the san^e Lazzaroni, 
, and desired, as their king had abandoned 
and robbed them, that they would now 
thank the great nation^ for giving them ^'^ 
^crtoA and liberating them from slavery. 
TKe^rinces Delia Torella and Bocca Ro- 
tnana, whose property was very great, also 
accepted of commissions in the national 
guard." p. 145. 

Captain Troubridge to lord Nel- 
son. 

" 1 hope to acquire a little patience; but 
the Neapolitan government is s:. deranged 
that it is impossible for things to go on a« 
we could wish. Of a bad bargain we must 
make the best. The poor devils of workmen 
have had no provisioiis to day. I offered n^ 
own cash, but I could not procure bread. So 
•we must stand a fast to night. I lent an ofli- 
per to day sixty ducats, which I could not 
afford to give him, to buy him a dinner** p. 
20;, "The powder is so bad, that the 
shells hardly breach; many fall sho;! 
though not above 300 toises. I really sus- 
pect some treachcFy. If your Jordship 
could spai*e us 40 casks of our powder it 
would be very useful for the mortars. If 
you comply, it loiU be necessary that some 
person belonging to us should accompany it, 
or they -win steal one half and change the 
other r p. 202. " I shall remain here to day 
to atop all the vjllanies going on. Every 
man you see, gentle and simple, are sue! 
notorious villains, that it is misery to be 
with them I am endeavouring to get a 
return of thjs provisipns, powder, gtins, &c. 
but as it is the interest of the thieves iier^s 
to prevent it, they are trying to do it, and 
I am trying against them. 

♦* I think they are cheating us about 
the wine, but that is nothing new here; 
for between ourselves, for a carline I 
could buy all the generals in the place, from 
PigngLtelli downwai'ds. God send I may 
never see this degenerated place again. 
Every m?in here is our bitter enemy;'*— 
p. 124. * . 

Lord Nelson to earl St. Vincent: 

"As to politicks they are my abomi- 
nation. The ministers of kings and princes 
are as great scoundrels a^ ever lived.''-r 

p. ir2. 

'* The danger for the personal safety of 
their Sicilian majesties was daily increas- 
ing, and new treasons were found out, 
even to tlie minister of war." — ^p. 134. 

Captain Trouhridge to lord Nelso%. 
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*^Soine of the villains are very rich. 
The distress for bread inlschia is so 
greaty that it would move even a French- 
man to pity. Cannot a subscription be 
opened ? I beg to put my name down for 
twenty ducats; 1 cannot afford more, or I 
would give it. I feed all 1 can from a 
large private stock I had, but that will 
not last long. Palermo is full of grain, as 
is the neighbourhood; the French I fear, 
have more interest there than the king. 
His majesty will, I hope, the moment he 
regains Naples, make »ofne great examples 
efhis villanou9 no^/^«."-*p. 16U. 

Lord ^^elaon. '* 1 have asked this court 
^in Sicily] to lend 10,000/ [to Malta] to 
supply their wants; but I cannot succeed, 
as general Acton says they have it not to 
give. Troubridge has been obliged to 
( give all his flower to keep the inhabitants of 

fhe islands from starving." — p 157. 

Captain Troubridge to lord Nelson. 

" Naples, August 15, 1799. We have 

nothing now but fireworks and nonsense. 

To day some officers applied for a passacre 

to Palermo, to see the procession of St. 

Rosalio. I recommended them to exercise 

I their troops and not behave like children. 

' What can the king expect from such 

things? Every tfunff gives -way to their 

\ pleasures. The truth is, it is the interest 

I of many here to keep the king away. They 

I constantly send villanous reports to 

deter him from coming. I know this game 

i has been practised some time. In short, 

{ my lord, they all dread reform, I mean 

the people in office; the villanies are so 

deep rooted, that if some method is not 

taken to dig them out, this government 

cannot hold together. His majesty is 

surrounded by thieves, and none has 

^ ^ honour or honesty enough to tell him the 

^ ' real and true state of things. Out of twenty 

millions of ducats collected as the revenue, 

only thirteen millions reach the treasuiy, 

and, the king pays five ducats where he 

should pay one.^^p. 212. 

We could add many more de- 
scriptions of a like kind; but these 
are sufficient to prove our asser- 
tions. 

"What a dreary spectacle do these 
extracts present 1 of what avail is a 
king at the head of his army how- 
ever valiant, when a Mack has the 
chief command, when the minister 
at war is among the traitors, and 
4rt>en ail thct gen^rajs c^n l?e bought 



for a carline ? of what avail is the 
sense of honour in allies when the 
principals are thieves, prostitutes* 
liars, adepts at ^^ the true Neapolitan 
shufi^e I" and callous to every senti- 
ment of humanity and compassion ! 
Those who can hear the complaints 
of the starving, yet amidst their own 
abundance afford no supply; those 
who are too greatly enervated to do 
their duty to their country; those 
who have abandoned every vigoroas 
sentiment and every manly virtue, 
may be fiddlers and slaves if they 
will; but patriots end freemen they 
cannot be. 

Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. 
says the adage. Private and personal 
vices, are the parents of official and 
publick profligacy. The breach of 
morals, is like that of a dyke; small 
at first, but the rushing waters 
enlarge it, the stream acquires 
strength, overbears all before its 
and spreads ruin and devastation all 
around. Whenever doubts are start- 
ed, whether morals are the true 
support of national energies, we 
recommend an appeal to the history 
of Italy, and to the opinions of lord. 
Nelson, with those of the officers of 
his squadron. Men themselves, they 
knew how to make allowance for 
the frailty of mankind; but Britons* 
officers, and patriots, they beheldi 
with disgust, those atrocities which 
led to the subjugation of that un- 
happy country. They could not pre- 
serve Italy; she was sunk in guilt. 
The carrion carcase which becomes 
the prey of vultures and kites, of 
wolves and wild dogs, is no subject 
of pity; it has no feeling; it has na 
sense of dishonour; there is no spirit 
in it. 

But Italy is not the only country, 
which must plead guilty to the 
accusation of treason and corrup- 
tion. Captain Wood writes to lord 
Nelson, that »' many of the Turks at 
Constantinople had been dipping in 
French gold, and a wonderful deal 
of villany had been discover ed^^'^^n* 
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Can we othenirue than expect that 
sufferings of the same kind, as those 
which hare desolated Italy should 
fall on crimes of the same nature, 
ioL Turkey ? 

Lord Nelson's conduct, as a poli- 
ticiaD, at Copenhagen after, or 
rather during, the battle off that city, 
is too well known to need relation 
or illustration from us. A happy 
thought, happily executed, at a 
happy moment, and conducted to 
its completion, by the personal ex- 
ertion of the British admiral, dis- 
tinquished that event. Never was a 
more sudden or a more acceptable 
conversion, of war and bloodshed 
into pacification. Never was a more 
ixrofound exertion of political sa- 
giftcity, and official presence of mind. 
Lord Nelson is distinguished, 
also, in a political point of view, by 
ids conduct at home, by his propo- 
sals for the good of the service, and 
the advantage of his brother officers 
and sailors. He always spoke his 
imnd freely;' his sentiments were 
the result of his experience; and he 
advised for his country's wel&re, 
iiHuch ever lay near his heart. But 
• pti this subject we cannot enlarge. 
The character of lord Nelson as a 
man, may be deduced, not unfairly, 
fom what we have stated on his 
conduct as an officer, from his una- 
jbating patriotism, and his prescience 
in politicks; yet fidelity to truth re- 
quires, that we should examine his 
personal character more closely than 
we have yet done. We therefore 
select two particulars; the first, his 
constantly attributing to the good 
pleasure of the Sovereign Disposer 
of a}l events, whatever successes 
^crowned his exertions; this docs him 
honour as a man. The other does 
honour to his friends, who never 
manifested attachment to him more 
/strongly, than when remonstrating 
with their superiour officer and 
commander, on his subjugation to 
those imperfections in his character, 
which were more dreadful by their 
seductions, than all the power of 



the enemy, ten times augmented, 
could have been by its violence. 

Lord Nelson writes to his lady, 
September 28, 1798: 

'* Miserable accounts df le GuiUaume 
Tell. I trust God Almighty will yet put 
her into the hands of our king. His all 
powerful hand has come with us to the 
battle, protected us, and still continues 
destroying the unbelievers. AU erlory be 
to God.** 

He writes to earl St. Vincent. 

"I thank God on your account that 
your expectations have not been disap- 
pointed in roe- If the French get thirteen 
more ships into the Mediterranean, you 
will take care of me; and 1 will fight them 
the moment I can get at them, and I trust 
to the blessing of God, whom I praise and 
adore for all his mercies." 

His publick ascription, of his vic- 
tory at AboukJb, to " Almighty God, 
who had been pleased to grant a sig- 
nal triumph to his majesty's arms,** 
will never be obliterated from the 
memory of his countrymen; and 
this, with other publick expressions 
of the same sentiment, being already 
universally known, we shall not heve 
repeat them. But justice to his bro^ 
ther officers requires that they also 
should partake his praises gn this 
subject. 

Lord St. Vincent writes: " My 
dear admiral, God be praised, fee/' 
Captain Collingwood writes: « My 
heart overflows with thankfulness to - 
the Divine Providence, for his pro- 
tection of you through the great 
dangers which arc ever attendsmt 
on services of such eminence,'' See. 

These are laudable instances of 
piety; these brave men were not the 
less brave because they saw the 
hand -of God in victory, and acknow- 
ledged Divine Providence in their 
personal safety. 

For the rest we shall adopt the 
language of these volumes; where 
the writers turn away from particu- 
lars we shall not endeavour to state 
them; the pain with which the de- 
fects of a Nelson are considered by 
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a mind capable of estiniating his 

worth, are equal to the pleasure 
which such a one would have en- 
joyed in pointing to his venerated 
hero, as a model nothing short of 
perfection. 

"There had been an extraordinary 
gloom and depression of mind for some 
time visible in his lordship, which too 
much corresponded with the present [of 
his coffin] he had received. Notwith- 
standmg all his honours and all his glory. 
Nelson was becoming dissatisfied with 
himself, and the irritability and misery 
which this gradually occasioned, appears 
in many of his subsequent letters. * I am 
not insensible,' says he, * to the honours 
and riches my king and country have 
heaped upon me; yet am I ready to quit 
this world of trouble, and envy none but 
those of the estate six feet by two.'— 171. 

"This coffin lord Kelson placed up- 
right with the lid on, against the after 
division or bulk-head <tfhis cabin, behind 
his chair where he sat M. dinner, and he 
viewed it with, the undaunted mind of a 
great warriour. On his lordship's leaving 
the Vanguard, it was carried with him 
into the Foudroyant where it remsdned, 
many days, on the gratings of the quarter 
deck. While bis officers were one day 
looking at this extraordinary present, his 
lordship came out of the cabin: * You may 
look at itp^^ulement^aidhe, but depend on 
it mne of you shall have it'* — ^p. 171. 

"Emma lady Hamilton, one of the 
most extraordinary women of the age, 
amidst all her faults, was noted for her 
general attention and hospitality. By the 
Neapolitans she was in general adored. 
In the voluptuous court of the Sicilian 
monarch her fascinating person com- 
manded a very powerful influence; but in 
a situation of so much -delicacy and dan- 
ger, ^e never forgot the character that 
was expected from the wife of the 
Kng^sh ambasssdour, nor was deficient in 
wy ot those courtesies and friendly at- 
tentions which mark a liberal and humane 
disposition. From the arrival of the British 
squadron at Naples, she had exerted her- 
seff to support that good cause for which 
admiral Nelson had been detached; and 
having, in this respect, rendered some 
service, the natural vanity of her mind led 
her to imagine, and to endeavour to make 
the noble admiral and others believe, that 
from her alone proceeded the means of 
performing those great events, which 
threw such a splendour on the favourite 
object of h^ idolatry. Her leadin|g» pas- 



sion was the loive of celebrity; and it wa« 
this passion, added to the above delusion* 
which gradually brought on that fatal and 
highly wrought attachment which she 
formed for tlie hero of Aboukirs for it 
was the hero and not the individual, which 
had captivated her glowing imagination. 
Its ardpur, as it increased^ overpowered 
the natural kindness of her diifMMitioii* 
and eventually involved her ui an endless 
succession of private altercation and pab* 
lick disappointment 

*< The state of lord Kelwn's health at 
this time certainly required rest} but the 
rest which he most wanted could not be 
found at Palermo. Every thing there cdn« 
spired to poison his mind, and so to pre- 
vent its repose. In a letter which he re- 
ceived from admiral GoodaU in England, 
towards the close of 1799, was the follow- 
ing passage. * They say here, my good 
lord, that you are Rinaldo in the arms of 
Armida, and that it requires the firmness 
of a Ubaldo and his brother knight to 
draw you from the enchantress.' Nor was 
the warm and open heart of Troubridge 
inattentive to the situation of his friend.— 

** Pardon me, my lord, it is my sincere 
esteem ibr you that makes me mention it« 
I know yott can have no pleasure in sitting 
up all night at cards; why then sacrifice 
your health, comfort, purge, ease* every 
thing t« the customs of a country, where 
your stay cannot belong ? I would not, my 
lord, reside in this country, for all Sicily. 
I trust the war will soon be over, and de- 
liver us from a nest of everything that is 
infamous, and that we may enjoy the 
smiles of our country women. Your lord- 
ship is a stranger to half that happens, or 
the talk it occasions; if you knew what 
your friends feel for you, I am sure you 
would cut all the nocturnal parties; the 
gambling of the people at Palermo is 
publickly talked of every where. I be- 
seech your lordship leave off. I wish my 
pen could tell you my feelings, I am sure 
you would oblige me. I trust your lord- 
ship will pardon me: it is the sincere 
esteem I have for you tliat makes me risk 
your displeasure. I really feel for the 
country. How can things go on ? I see that 
the poor inhabitants of Malta are to be 
sacrificed. If tlie supplies are stopped, 
I cannot leave my soldiers to be starved, 
though 1 shall have the painful task of 
abandoning the inhabitants to their fate. 
I beseech your lordship press for a yea or 
no. The cries of hunger are now too . 
great to admit of the common evasive 
answers usually given by the Sicilian 
government. Do not suffer them to throw 
the odium on us. If they say wq shskU not 
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^or cannot he suppUed, I see notiiiog for 
h, but to retreat as fast as possible. The 
vill^ous set at Naples will undo very 
soon all that we have done." p. 240 

We cannot print this truly noble 
and generous effusion in letters of 
gold; but we can contrast a part of 
It with one from a French command- 
ing officer, whose sympathy with a 
suffering people, is very different 
from that expressed in such glowing 
terms by the British commander. 

The French general returned the 
following concise answer to a flag 
of truce sent in by sir James Sauma- 
rez. 

•* You have without doubt forgot that 
they are Frenchmen who are at Malta: 
le sort de ses habitans ne doit pas vous 
x.egarder; quant a votre sommation les 
Frani^cis n'entendent pas ce style. Le 
g^n^ral commandant en chef Ics Isles de 
Malte et du Goze, 

(Sign^) VAUBOIS." 

At this time the French gave out 
that they had no provisions at Malta 
but parsnips;, and the Maltese in 
their insurrection against them, be- 
headed all the bodies of t e French 
which they could find, on the spot, 
and canned their heads about the 
island with parsnips in their teeth. 

The remark of our authors on 
the meeting of lord Nelson with his 
lady (whom he professed to adore) 
after a long separation, is as follows: 

*^ His lordship arrived in London, with 
sir William and tudy Hamilton, Nov. 9, 
18p0; and with them, went immediutcly to 
hiaj venerable father and lady Nelson. 
Tneir joy was, however, minj^led with 
sorrow; and on first meeting after so long 
an absence, the presence of sir W. and 
lady Hamilton added to a disquietude, 
which if they had innocently been the 
cause of, they should have carefully en- 
deavoured not to ag^avate." p. 255. 

** Tlie gloom which had long impended 
over the private happiness and even pub- 
lick services of lord Nelson, was not dis- 
pelled by his return to his native country 
His mind was affected by a extraordinary 
power, which almost merited the turn of 
enchantment and had resisted the en- 
treaties and remonstrances Of hii nume- 



rous friends; maoy of whom lost his ton* 
iidence, by a vain endeavour to restore 
the natural bias of his affectionate but too 
susceptible heart 

"In taking his final leave of lady Nel- 
son, Jan. 13, 1801, he acted, however 
wrong, with that greatness and liberality 
of mind which nothing could subdue. ' I 
call God to witness,' exclaimed he, * there 
is nothing in you or your conduct I could 
wish otherwise.* This formed a most, 
striking epocha in his eventful life, and as 
such deserves to be noticed. It gradually 
operated a fatal change, not only in the 
natural cheerfulness of his disposition, but 
in the general delicacy and exquisite 
tenderness of his character. To use the 
expression of Cicero, as applied by his 
biographer, Middleton, though in a some- 
what different sense, *it was the com-- 
mencement of a new life to him, which 
was to be governed by new maxims and a 
new kind of policy, yet so far as not to* 
forfeit his old character: Mteriua vitit 
guoddam initium ordimiu' The remaining^ 
portion of his biography is, therefore, 
exclusively devoted to his more splendid 
publick character, to those astonishing^ 
and most important services, which he 
rendered to his country when she most 
required them; each of which claimed a 
distinct praise as surpassing what had pre- 
ceded it by soTtie new proof of professional 
enterprise and ability." p. 256. 

Is it possible to refrain from ex*' 
pressions of indignation against the 
harpies of Palermo and Sicily, of 
Naples and Italy, by which the hap- 
piness of this great officer was com- 
pletely dissipated; and he became 
lost to himself, to his connexions, 
to his firiends, and almost to hb 
country ! How much happier when 
" the tcrrour of the Americans, this 
great captain Nelson, whom idl 
dread, was found playing with Mrs. 
Nisbet's child of three years old 
under the table," on a visit at Nevis. 

The filial affection of Nelson, who 
always paid the utmost attention to 
his fatlier, was unabated and exem- 
plary. Writing to Dr. Allot, dean of 
Raphoe, May 14, 1804, he says: 
" most probably I shall never see 
dear, dear Burnham again; but I 
have a satisfaction in tiimkintv that 
my bones will probably be laid witli 
my father's in the village that gave 
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me birth. Pardon this digression; 

but the thought of former days 
brings all my mother itito my hfeart, 
which shows itself in my eyes." He 
was equally attentive to his brothers 
and sisters. 

The glory of the British navy has 
risen by degrees to its present 
splendour; and with honest pride we 
boast that the present age yields to 
none, in skilly in courage, in promp- 
titude, in zeal, in vigorous service; 
the history of Nelson proves that it 
yields to none, in instances of digni- 
fied solicitude for the welfare and 
honour of our country, in the talents 
necessary to produce great events, 
in the foresight which correctly 
anticipates results, whose causes are 
concealed from the superficial, and 
in that firmness of mind, which 
maintains its self-possession and 
tranquillity amidst the tossings of 
the tempest, and the still more 
hazardous fluctuations of the ocean 
of politicks. To such talents, monu- 
ments, not of marble, or of brass 
alone, should be raised; let the press 



eoilvey the imag« of the many of hu 
mind, his understanding, his senti'' 
merits to the latest generadons. And 
if those generations desire acquaint^ 
ance with the features of the hero 
whom they venerate, let the gra* 
-phick art display them with pre* 
cision and fidelity. Both these means 
of immortality are associated in 
these volumes The portrdt of Nel- 
son is satisfactory; the plans of hia 
battles are very illustrative and 
interesting. The portraits of places, 
ships, &c. are pleasing. As to the 
historical plates, they are imperiouA'^ 
ly demanded by fashion, and fashion 
is a goddess to whose sway men of 
letters must bow, as well as the 
world at large. The execution of the 
work is highly creditable to the 
diligence of the writers; and it 
should seem as if all who ever en« 
joyed the correspondence or confi« 
dence of the hero of the Nile, had 
taken a pleasure in contributing 
whatever materials they possessed, 
towards the erection of this monu- 
ment to tl^e metnory of Nelson, 



FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA* 



Captain Williamson's East India Vade Mecum. Concluded fmm VoL III. page 3B5. 



FROM several hints which occur 
in captain Williamson's volumes^ 
we gather that it is now some years 
since he left India. He speaks of the 
extent of Calcutta, as it was in his 
time, not as it is at present; and he 
describes the theatre in that town 
as still standing; whereas it has been 
taken down to make room for addi- 
tional habitations. If then he can 
with propriety use the following 
language, how much stronger ex- 
pressions would be justified by the 
actual state of things I 

** A person who might have quitted In- 
dia aboat thirty years ago, when the gene- 
ndity of articles of almost every, descrip- 
tion in use among Europeans, were sent 
from England; and when only one or two 
European tailors were to be seen in all 
Vol. IV. B 



Bengal; when, also, a newspaper was 
scarcely in existence, would now on land* 
ing in that country, be astonished at the 
improvements made in various branches 
of manufacture. He would contemplate 
the advances made in the mechanical arts 
as the certain fOre-runner of independenoe^ 
and he would view the columns of the se- 
veral newspapers published at Calcutta^ 
in all fourteen (besides magazines, &c.) 
whose columns teem with advertisements 
on a large scale. These he would view as 
the paramount results of great enterprise, 
founded upon extensive capitals, and 
backed by an almost unlimited credit 

The newspapers are generallypublished 
once or twice weekly, at about a rupee 
each; most days of the week bring forth 
two papers, in which the price of advert!* 
sing is generally eight annas ft. e. half » 
rupee, or ISd."] for each line. As the type 
is rather largp the expense of advertise- 
ments must, in soliie sfreat houses, prove 
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ft eonspicuoui item among tlie disburse- 
ments. 

** In this particular, the Hindostanee, or 
rather the Persian, newspapers are mise« 
rably deficient;' as, indeed, they are in 
whatever should be the contents of a pub- 
lication devoted to the important purpo- 
ses of mercantile, or of political, intelli- 
gence. These bulietins^ for I can call them 
nothing better, are penned by persona. 
About the several native courts, according 
to the whim of a sycophant, or to the mere 
tattle in the suburbs of a city; nay, they 
are often maimfactured hundreds of miles 
from the places vflience they are supposed ifo 
emanate^ and contain accounts of battles 
aiid sieges, capitulations »nd defeats, halts 
and marches, known to the fabricators onlyg 
who, in whatever relates to invention, con- 
tradiction, and recontradiction, absolute- 
ly surpass those industrious wights that 
supply our British newsmongers with pa- 
ragraphs of the highest importance, acci- 
dents, murders, &c. Scc.atthe cheap rate 
of ten shillings per dozen !" 

This is a heavy accusation against 
the historians of the day: if contem- 
poraries are thus deceived, on what 
may posterity depend, when desiring 
authentick information respecting 
past events ? 

The following is the manner in 
which our countrymen spend the 
day in India. 

** Morning visits are not, generally 
speaking, so uncommon as they were. 
Formerly, few went to pay visits of cere- 
mony during the forenoon; for, the dinner 
hour being early, there was little time for 
such unsocial compliments; whereas, now, 
that it is generally delayed until about sun 
set, that is to say, to perhaps five, or six, 
or even to seven o'clock, the forenoon is 
more applicable to the reception of visiters; 
who, if on any terms of intimacy, do not 
liesitate to join the family at a little avant 
diner commonly called a tiffin^i', and known 
among us by the name of hinch. This kind 
of refreshment (for it is liot considered a 
repast) usually takes place between one 
and two o'clock, and consists of grilled 
fowls, mutton chops, cold meats and some- 
times of airry and rice. Bdng conducted 
without ceremony, and in a veiy desultory 
style, the droppingin of friends never oc- 
casions the slightest discontinuance, any 
more than the accidental arrival among an 
Knj^lish party here, of an intimate, while 
partaking of a slice of cake and a glass of 



wine: The Various formalities afe, hdw« 
ever, now transferred from P. M. to A. M. 
and it is usual to see the town of Calcutta 
thronged with palanquins diuing the whole 
of what is called the forenoon; but which 
commonly is made to extend to three 
o'clock; about which time, especially du- 
ring nine months in the year, moM persons 
are at home, devestedof their usual dresses, 
and reclining, in some coo^ apartment, on 
a bed, or a couch for the purpose of repose, 
and to prepare for that change of Imen, 
and for those ablutions, not forgetting the 
bath, which are both comfortable, and es- 
sential, in so very sultry a climate. 

** Gentlemen who purpose visiting the 
ladies, commonly repair to their houses 
between eight and nine o'clock in the even- 
ing; ordinarily under the expectation of 
bein^ invited to stay and sup; an invitation 
that is rarely declined. 

•• Among ladies who are intimately ac- 
quainted, morning visits are common, but 
all who wish to preserve etiquette, or 
merely return the compliment by way of 
keeping up a distant acquaintance, confine 
them to the evening; when, attended by 
one or more gentlemen, they proceed, in 
the^r palanquins, on a tour devoted entirely 
to this cold exchange of what is called ci- 
vility. 

" The company rarely sit long at table 
after dinner, unless among those convivial 
souls who deem the presence of a petticoat 
a perfect nuisance. Such were formerly 
very numerous, but of late, the society of 
the sex has been more duly appreciated, 
and we see the gentlemen quitting the 
bottle to retire to the ckabootah (or ter- 
race) there to enjoy the cool air of the 
evening, and to tie a cup of tea or to 
smoke their hookahs; after which, those 
who have business to attend, proceed to 
their offices, &c. while the larger portion 
separate to partake of a family supper with 
some of their female acquaintances. Very 
little ceremony is used on such occasions? 
the gentlemen leaving their hats in their 
palanquins, and ordering their servants 
to proceed, as a matter of course, to tlie 
houses whither their palanquins are to be 
conveyed. In many instances these even- 
ing visits are paid in a very airy manner: 
coats being often dispensed with; the gen- 
tlemen wearing only an upper and an un- 
der w^stcoat, both of white linen, and the 
former having sleeves. Such would appear 
an extraordinary freedom, were it not es- 
tablished by custom; though, it generally 
happens, that gentlemen newly arrived 
from Europe, especially the officers of his 
majesty's regiments, wear their coats aiid 
prefer undergoing a kind of warm bath of 
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iSm most dUtressing descripdon, both to 
tfiem»dye9» and to their neighbours; but, 
ia the course of time, they fauin with the 
local usages, and, though they may enter 
the room in that cumbrous habit, rarely 
£ul to devest themselves of it, so soon as 
the first ceremonies are over, in favour of 
an ut>per waistcoat, which a servant has 
in readiness. 

"Supper, though enumerated among 
the ordinary meals of a family residing at 
the presidency, seems rather to be the 
means of concentrating the party, than 
partaken of with that keenness we often 
witness in our colder climate. Few do 
more than take a glass or two of wine, 
generally claret, with, perhaps, a crust, 
and a morsel of cheese: the appetite at 
this hour, say ten, being by no means keen. 
After supper, the hooiah is again produced, 
and, after sitting awhile in conversation, 
the lady of the house retires; few remain 
long after that has taken place. On the 
whole, it may be said, that at least four in 
five are in bed before twelve; or, perhaps, 
before eleven o'clock." 

This orderly routine does not in* 
elude the card-players: but, as to 
some other irregularities that in Eu- 
rope consume the night, " it woiild 
be difficult to find any city, wherein 
celibacy among the males is so pre- 
valent, as at Calcutta, that can boast 
of so few excesses of any descrip- 
tion." 

** Gambling was formerly one of the 
most prominent vices to be seen in Calcutta; 
but of late years it has considerably dimi'- 
nished. Those who recollect the institution 
of Selby's club, and who now contemplate 
the very small portion of time dissipated, 
even by the younger classes, at cards, &c, 
1^ way of * profit and loss,' cannot but api. 
prove the salutary reform introduced by 
marquis Comwallis, who, whatever may 
have been his foibles, his prejudices, and 
his errours, in other matters, certainly was 
entitled to the approbation of the company, 
as well as to the gratitude of their servants, 
for having checked so effectually a certain 
licentious spirit, which had, tUl his arrival, 
been totally uncontrolled; indeed, unnoti^ 
ced in any shape, by his predepessors. 

** Common sense points out the impropri- 
ety, of allowing a gambler to occupy any 
omce in which either g^eat trust, or par- 
ticular application and vigilance, might 
be requisite; therefore, as tlie generality 
of the posts held under the company are 



of either one or other of those description^ 
or may, perhaps, blend both, it stands to 
reason that a man whose brains are ever 
casting the dice, and whose carriage rolls 
upon me four aces, never caii with safety 
be trusted. 

*' Those who are partial to cards, as an 
amusement, may find abundance of parties 
during the evenings, where, for the most 
part, tradrille and whist (the favourite 
games) are played at such k>w stakes as 
not to be productive of regret, or inconve- 
nience. 

** During a great portion of the year, 
^breakfast may be considered rather a sub- 
stantial meal. The generality of Em'opean 
genUemen rise about day break, and ei- 
ther proceed to the parade, to their field 
diversions, or to ride on horseback, or on 
elephants; thus enjoying the cool air of 
the morning. From tiie middle of March 
to the middle of October, the sun is very 
powerful, even when the atmosphere is 
overcast with clouds of great density. This 
induces all who ride for health, or for plea- 
sure, to avoid violent exercise; they pro- 
ceeding, generally, in small parties, each 
being attended by his t^ce who carries a 
whisk made of horsehair, fastened to a 
short lacquered stick, for the purpose of 
driving away the flies, which are general- 
ly very troublesome both to the horses and 
to their riders. It is not uncommon to see 
the backs of the Utter covered with these 
noxious parasites, which, by their buzzing, 
and their attempts to alight on the face, 
produce extreme irritation. During some 
part of the year, when scarce a leaf is in 
motion, and the clouds hang very low, ex- 
ercise, even so earity in the morning, ia 
often found more injurious than refreshing. 
At such seas<Mis, nothing but the abundant 
perspiration which then relaxes the whole 
frame and absolutely oozes through the 
light clothing in common use, could pre- 
vent the occurrence of diseases highly in- 
flammatory. Many feel so uneasy, in con- 
sequence of this unpleasant exudation, as 
to be induced to change their linen three 
or four times withi|i tiie day; but, however, 
refreshing such a change may prove, it is 
by no means to be pommended; experience 
proving that considerable prostration of 
strength is the inseparable consequence 
of so ilUjudged an indulgence. The best 
plan is, to have night apparel, and to ride 
out in the linen worn during the preceding 
evening; changing for a clean suit on re- 
turning, so as to sit down to breakfast in 
comfort." 

Captain W. gives several cautions 
on the articles of diet. He objects, 
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c«peciallyi to the eating of eggs, by 
those who are subject to bilious dis« 
orders. 

We recollect no traveller that has 
described . the annual inundation 
which overflows India, more par- 
ticularly tlian the present writer; a 
part of his description we shall set 
before our readers. 

** The inundation which overflows Ben^ 
cal, especially in die districts of Nattore, 
pacca, Jessore, the southern parts of 
JRungpore, and a part of Maliomed-Shi, is, 
perhaps, one of the most curious of na- 
ture's phenomena ! The wisdom of our 
Creator is ijiost conspicuously shown in the 
appropriation of sustenance, both for tlie 
human and for tlie brute species, suited to 
peet th|s annual visitation of the waters. 
Ilowever copiou^ tlic raips may be in the 
southern provinpes, though they might 
become bgggy, ^nd be partially inundated 
where the lands were low, yet, wjthout the 
influa. of these iinmense streams, which, 
owing to ^he declivity of the surfape, pour 
Sown from tjie i^pper country, Ben^^al 
would, at such season^, be but a miry 
plain, or a shallow morass^ The great in<> 
undation does not generally tak.e place till 
^ month after thje period when the rains 
|iave, according to the phrase in use, " set 
in.*' The thirsty soils of Oiide, Corch, Al- 
lahabad, Benares, Gazypore, P^tna, Rung: 
pore, 3oglepore, Purneah, and all bevon4 
the ^5th degree of latitude, reqjiire m\lc^ 
xnoisture to saturate tbem, a^ do alsq thosp 
parched plains into w|iich they ultimately 
pour their streams, before any part of the 
soil can be covered. Indeed, such is the 
state of tlie southern provinces after the 
cold season, that that rich friable soil in 
which they aboupd is ^een cake-dried and 
cracked by fissures of many inphes ii> 
breadth, as though some great ponvulsion 
of nature had been exerted to rend the sur- 
face into innumerj^ble cUvisioniJ. 

** Under the circumstances of a flood, 
which ia$ts for many months, Quctqating 
from the ipiddl^ or end of July to the be*. 
ginning of October (tho|igh the water does 
not 4rain off before the middle pf Decem- 
\>er in lo)v situations) the inhabitants mieht 
be supposed to suffer under all the mise- 
ries of a general ruii^ and subsequent 
scarcity. The reyepse is, however, the 
fact; for, provided the fains do not fall ii> 
such torrents as to wash away their habi« 
tations, and to occasion so rapid a rise iri 
the flijid plain as to overwhelm the grow- 
ing rice, the more ampk the burafluty [i, (;, 



the rains] the more pkatifU the cropy aft4 

generally the less sickly does the season 
prove. The latte;r point will appear self- 
established, when we consider that ampli- 
tude of inundation serves not only to di- 
vide the sceptick maftter contuned in the 
water, but likewise to accelerate its action' 
and cause its proceeding with added im» 
petus to discharge itself into the bay. At 
this season, rivers are only known by the 
currents, and consequent swells, which 
appear amidst this temporary ocean ! The^ 
navigation, for several months, assumes a 
new appearance. Vessels of great burthen, 
perhaps of two thousand maunds (each 
bOlb.) equal to nearly one hundred tons, 
5ire seen traversing the country in all di- 
rections, principally with the wind, which 
is then within a few points on either side 
of south. Noted cities, exalted jnosques, 
and populous gunjea, or grain markets, on 
the river's bank, are not objects of att^^ 
tention. The boatman having set his enor- 
mous square sail, proceeds by guess, or, 
perhaps guided by experience, through 
the fields of rice, which every where raise 
their tasseled heads, seeming to invite the 
reaper to collect the precious grain. As 
to depth of water, there is generally from 
ten to thirty feet, in proportion as the 
country may be more or less elevated. 

" It is curious to sail among these insu- 
lated towns, which, at this season appear 
almost level with the surrounding element, 
and hemnied in by their numerous iting-ie^p 
or boats, which, e?cclusive of the necessity 
for prepaiing against an over-abundant iut 
undation, are requisite for the purposes 
of cutting the paddys rice being so called 
while in the husk. 

*• So soon as what is considered the final 
secession of the inundation is about to 
commence, the whole of the boats are in 
inotion, and the paddy is cut with astonish- 
ing celerity. It is fortunate, that, owing 
to the country on the borders of the sea 
being higher than the inundated country, 
the waters cannot draw off faster than they 
can find vent, by means of the rivers 
which discharge into the bay of Bengal, 
else the growing rice would be subjected 
to various fluctuations unsuited to its. na- 
ture, and occasioning the straw to bend; 
whereby i^s growth would be injured, even 
if it should recover from its reclined state 
so as again to assunie ^ vigorous appear- 
ance on the surface. 

" The waters' of the inundation, it will 
be seen, are a mixture of all the streams 
flowing from every part of the extensive 
valley formed by the ranges of mountains 
atretchhig fi^m Chittagog to Loll Bong, 
or liurdwar, on the eiist uid notth^ast^ 
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4aid£K»m Mi4aa.po9e to Ijihore on the west 

and northwest^' a course of not less than 
fifteen hundred miles, and generally from 
two to four relies in breadth. 

The rice extends its stalk (which 
dru%u9 outj like a pocket telescope) 
as the water increases, so that in 
twenty four hours, it will have 
leng^ened itself six feet^ in order 
to keep its head on the surface of 
the water. '^ I have seen it," says our 
author) *' do much more." 

** It has often been asked, as a matter of 
surprise, bow it happens that Bengal has 
never been visited by the plague ? The 
question has been founded on the suppo- 
sed affinity between that country stnd 
Egypt, in regard to the annual inundations; 
and to the narrowness, as well as the filth, 
of the streets in the great cities; which 
would, if the conjecture were correct, in- 
duce pestilence, as the same causes are 
said to do in Turkey. 

** The case is widely different. In Egypt, 
fdthough the lands are inundated, rain is 
scarcely ever known to fall; the JtootU 
coming from the southerly mowitairu. Hence, 
the inhabitants are under all the disadvan- 
tages attendant upon a hot atmosphere, 
during eight months in the year, and are, 
for the remaining four, exposed to the in- 
salubrity arising Crop the inundation, es- 
pecially when it is <fraining off.'* 

To what geological events such 
inundations may ^ive rise, appe^s 
strongly from a circumstance men- 
tioned respecting the great bundy or 
dyke, at Juanpore, with its accession 
of land. It reminds us of the ancient 
tradition that Egypt was gained from 
a state of morass, by means of a new 
channel for its water, and by shut- 
in g up the old channel: others of 
captain W's remarks on the Soou'^ 
derbunds (the Delta of the Gan^^es) 
are perfectly applicable to the origin 
of the Egyptian Delta; although the 
causes which influenced the deposi- 
tions of the Nile, may long since 
have ceased to exist. 

" The great bund, or dyke, at Juanpore, 
was built about fifteen hundred years a^, 
and having been made of a very obdurate 
kind ofkunkur, found in tho^ parts» blend- 
ed with excellent lime^ probably burnt 



from the same stones, appears now a com- 
plete mass of rock, capable of resisting 
the ravages of all time to come. This bta3j 
which bears all the venerable marks of an- 
tiquity, was originally thrown up to limit 
' the Goomty; a fine river that rises in the 
Peelabeet country, and, washing Lucknow, 
the capital of Oude, passes through ^ 
city of Juanpore under a very lofty bridge, 
built on strong piers, terminating in go- 
thick arches. The want of due breadth in 
the arches occasions the waters to rise du 
ring the rainy season to an immense heielit 
creating a fall of which that at London 
bridge, at its worst, is, indeed, but a poor 
epitome ! The distance between the top 
of the bridge and the water below it, in 
the dry season, is something less Uian 
sixty feet; yet it is on record, and in the 
memory of many inhabitants of Juan- 
pore, that the river has been so full 
as to run oter the bridge, which is flat 
from one end to the other, lying level be- 
tween two high banks, distant about three 
hundred and twenty yards. 

** Formerly, when the waters were'higli, 
they used, accor^ng to the tradition al- 
luded to, to overrun tile country on the 
left bank; forming an immense inundation 
throughout the country lying east of Juan- 
pore, and extending down towards the 
fertile plains of Gazypore. The hollow, or 
low land, by which they penetrated, was 
about two miles in width; therefore the 
bund was built to a suitable extent. It is 
now about two miles and a half long; in 
most parts, about thirty feet broad at the 
top, and double that width at the base 
Its height varies from ten to twenty feet. 
The record states it to have proved efiec- 
tual in resisting the inundation, which» 
however, on account of the btmd being at 
right angles with the river, so as to oc» 
cupy a favourable position, and cut off the 
torrent, continued to flow annuallv as far 
as its base. In time, the sediment deposit- 
ed by the water thus rendered stagnant, 
filled up the hollow, raising its sur&ce as 
high as the other parts of the river's 
boundaiy, and creating a soil peculiarly 
valuable, now chiefly occupied by indigo 
planters. The insalubrity occasioned by 
the many swamps left by the inundation, 
was at the same time averted, and the 
dread entertained that the Goomty would 
in time, force a new channel for the entire 
body of its stream, removed. Large tracts, 
before of little value, acquired a deep 
staple of soil, which, at this date, yields 
sugar, indigo, wheat, barley, &c. in abun- 
dance and perfection." 

Xhe rivers usually begin to rise^ 
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m few inches only, in May; in June 
they approach the summits of their 
banks; the great swell takes place, 
in August. When the rains abate 
too suddenly in September, great 
mortality ensues. 

Those of our readers who have 
«iy intention of visiting India, will 
do well to peruse these volumes 
ifith attention. They will perceive, 
tiy them, that the Asiaticks are not 
a whit behind the most ingenius 
Europeans in the arts of deception. 
Let them learn never to trust to 
Asiatick descriptions of articles they 
mean to purchase, whether it be a 
horse warranted sound and free 
from blemish, and of " a high caste;" 
or a habitation replete with every 
convenience, most delightfully si- 
tuated, and of the most captivating 
appearance. 

It was our design to have intro- 
dnced some of those subjects of 
commercial speculation, on which 
this writer suggests a variety of 
hints^ but we can only mention a 
few of them. ^' Talc may readily be 
Titrified with borax, or gypseous 
cartlis, when it forms a rich, pellucid, 
yellow glass of equal brightness and 
durability." Teak wood possesses 
fsome principle distinct from hard- 
ness, by which it resists the white 
ant, and the river worm; nails driven 
into teak wood are never so cor- 
roded as to decay the surrounding 
wood and to stand isolated. Coir 
rope, in salt water, floats; so that 
while a hempen cable makes a 
curve downwards^ between the ves- 
sel and her anchor, a coir cable 
makes a curve u/twards; and a coir 
rope thrown fron> a ship to a boat 
may be caught by the latter, at a 
considerable distance from the ves- 
sel, because it does not sink. Capt. 
W. thinks such a cable might be of 
use on board our men of war. Un- 
happily, this material though seem- 
ingly even refreshed by salt water, 
speedily rots in fresh water. India 
jibounds in waK> the production of 



wild bees; it might be imported into 

Europe in sufficient quantities, and 
at a rate so reasonable as to << give 
anationalbenefit equal to 3,750,000/. 
and a revenue, of 650,000/, arising 
from the duty, at 40/. per ton, on 
the raw material.'* The captain also, 
thinks that the wild vines of Bengali 
8cc. would, with a trifle of attenti<Mi, 
yield if not wine, yet brandy and 
>inegar, of good quality, to a great 
amount. From these specimens, ouv 
readers will perceive that this gentle- 
man has included in his observation, 
many things entirely distinct from 
those with which he was by duty 
familiar as an officer; and should his 
suggestions prove useful, his country 
as well as individuals will have 
cause highly to esteem his inge- 
nuity. 

We add for the consideration of 
such captains whose ships may be 
pestered with that troublesome and 
destructive visiter, the weevil; ^ one 
or two live cray-fish placed on a 
heap of rice, by their effluvia quickly 
expel tlie predatory tribe." The 
cause of this our author recom* 
mends to the considemtion of natu* 
ralists. 

There are seyeral incidental no- 
tices in these volumes which might 
be referred to biblical questions; 
such as the fruit of the trees being 
always presented to the deity, t. e, 
his priest, during their first three 
years; but our author says scarcely 
any thing on the subject of religion, 
except as it aflects the conduct of 
the natives toward Europeans, who, 
of >vhatever rank, are universally 
considered by the natives in their 
service, as infinitely below thenif 
Indeed, his account of protestant 
zeal is little to its credit; while he 
applauds, as it deserves, the ex* 
ertion of a Catholick, who built a 
chapel, at his own expense. W® 
have reason to believe, that on this 
subject, captain W. is misled by 
his acquaintance witli former times; 
and that the condition of Christiaiiityi 
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throughout the British dominions in 
India is more hopeful than appears 
from his publication. 

How far the efforts made by the 
missionaries may have contributed 
to this, we are not prepared to say; 
hutf our information leads us to 
credit the £act, and ive deem it too 
honourable to our countrymen to be 
passed unnoticed. As to any exten« 
ttve advantages speedily to be de- 
rived from the labours of the mis- 
sionaries, captain W. does not ex- 
pect them. He recommends the 
establishment of schools of various 
descriptions for the benefit of the 
natives, and indulges himself in 
foreseeing the most favourable re- 
sults from the communication of 
knowledge and information to them. 
Whether these predictions are cor- 
rect, time may show; but we doubt 
Whether the natives will ever con- 
sider the eaate of Europeans as on 
a level with themselves; and whe- 
ther the knowledge which one in a 
million may be induced to value, 
will possess any influence over the 
minds of the remainder of that 
million; i. e» of the mass of the 
population. 



While we hope the best, and 
would by all means encourage well- 
intended endeavours, we cannot but 
deal fairly with the publick by ob- 
serving, the number of gentlemen 
who have obtained, by personal in- 
spection, a competent acquaintance 
with tlie Hindoos, and whose testi^^ 
monies concur to moderate the 
sanguine expectations, indulged by 
that benevolence which directs the 
aims of some of the most respectabl6 
and ardent of British philanthropists: 
This must be lamented at present; 
a future age may see obstacles re- 
moved, and congratulate itself ok 
the enjoyment of such felicity. 

We close this report by acknow* 
ledging our obligations to the in« 
genious writer for much informa« 
tion and amusement; adding, that 
although gentlemen returned from 
India, are doubtless acquainted with 
a great part of what these volumes 
contain, yet gentlemen designing to 
visit that country will find them no 
unprofitable preparative, as to mat- 
ters of familiar occurrence, con- 
nected with personal conduct, in that 
branch of the British empire. 
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Travels in Asia and Africa; including a Journey from Scanderoon to Aleppo and over 
the Desert to Bagdad and Bussora; a Voyage from Bussora to Bombay, and along 
the Western Coast of India; a Voyage from Bombay to Mocha and Suez in the Bed 
Sea; and a Journey from Suez to Cairo and Rosetta in Egypt. By the late Abraham 
Parsons, Esq. Consul and Factor Marinq at Scanderoon. 4to. pp. 346. 11. St. Boards* 



ALTHOUGH these travels have 
been recently published, they were 
performed between thirty and forty 
years ago, having been begun in 
1772, and brought to a close in 1778. 
It is natural to inquire the^causes of 
so unusual a delay; and the editor 
endeavours to anticipate the ques- 
tions of his readers by an explana- 
tory notice, in which he mentions 
the decease of the author before he 
had prepared the MS. for the press, 
as the original source of procrastina- 



tion. On Mr. Parsons's death, the 
MS. devolved, by bequest, to his 
brother-in-law, the revd. John Ber- 
jew, of Bristol. How long it remain- 
ed in his possession we are not ap- 
prised: but it does not appear that 
his labours in regard to editing went 
farther than the easy task of recom- 
mending to his son to do what he 
had not done himself. The son, « de- 
sirous to comply with the wishes of 
a much respected father,** under- 
takes the charge of editor, and la- 
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^ents that professional avocations 
should have so long retarded the 
fulfilment of his duty. To judge 
from the period that has elapsed, 
we should naturally conclude that 
some Herculean labour had devolv- 
ed on the editor: but this, on the 
other hand, we are prevented from 
thinking by his own explanations, 
when he tells us that " the only li- 
berty he has taken with the narrative 
has been confined to the correction 
of verbal or grammatical inaccura- 
cies, and in some very few instances 
tck the altering' of the arrangement 
of sentences, which in the original, 
appeared rather obscure." All this, 
in our humble opinion^ was practi- 
cable in the course of a few months 
instead of the twenty^three years 
which elapsed between the death of 
Mr. Parsons and tlie publication of 
his MS. Whatever, therefore, may 
have been the veneration of Mr. P's 
relatives for his memory, we cannot 
pay them the compliment of having 
felt a very ardent solicitude for the 
dissemination of his fame as a tra- 
veller and an author. 

Mr. Parsons's histor}' is given 
briefly in the preface: 

"He was orig-inally bred to the navy, 
in which his father was a captain. In tlie 
earlier part of his life he commanded dif- 
ferent vessels in the merchants' service, 
during which period he visited several 
parts of the globe, a pursuit particulai'ly 
adapted to the turn of a mind naturally 
fond of novelty, and remarkably inquisi- 
tive. When he quitted the sea, he carried 
on considerable commerce as a merchant 
in Bristol, which not being" attended with 
the desired success, after some years, he 
was obliged to relinquish. After this he 
was, in Uie year irGf, appointed by the 
Turkey company consul and factor-marine 
at Scanderoon, in Asiatick Turkey; a si- 
tuation which, after a residence of six 
years, he was obliged, from the unhealth- 
iness of the country', to resign, when he 
commenced a voyage of commercial spe- 
culation; the narrative of which is contain- 
ed in the following pages. Soon after the 
conclusion of this tour he retired to Leg- 
horn, where he died in the year 1785.'* 



this late period has convinced us o( 
the propriety of publishing it, and 
has afforded us a degree of satisfac- 
tion of which we should have been 
sorry to have been deprived. The 
observations of six years of travel^ 
ling are here given to the world in 
the pains-taking way of a man of bu- 
siness, who notes down whatever he 
deems worthy of recollection, and 
conveys his information in plain and 
unambitious language. The book is, 
therefore, a journal of what the 
writer saw and did in the course of a 
progress through countries celebjra- 
ted among former generations, and 
is not devoid of interest to the pre- 
sent: but, while it possesses the fide- 
lity and perspicuityof a journal, it is 
marked by those deficiencies which 
we may expect in so plain a species 
of narrative. It contains few reflec- 
tions of any length, and still fewer 
comparisons between the opinions of 
the writer and the reports of former 
travellers. Though Mr. Parsons 
did not go so far as Kotzebue, in pur- 
posely avoiding to read books on the 
subject of the countries which he 
visited, his travels bespeak the man 
of business more than the man of 
letters, and afford us the result of 
actual observation without much be- 
nefit from disquisition or research. 
' In reviewing a work so slightly cha- 
racterized by original thought, and 
consisting of a series of local obser- 
vations without application to gene^ 
ral conclusions, the critick finds lit- 
tle opportunity of entering on the 
field of literary discussion; hxs func- 
tions being confined to an explana- . 
tion of the plan of the book, and to 
an exhibition of specimens of its 
execution, sufficiently vai'ied to af- 
ford an idea of the value of the au- 
thor's matter, and of the style in 
which that matter is conveyed. The 
most interesting parts are the ac- 
count of Syria; the journey to AUep- 
po; and tlie navigation of the Eu- 
phrates; and from these we shall 
accordingly make our extracts: 

A perusal of the work, even at « .Wb(fer7H%^rm.--ecanderoon was built 
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tsy mder df Ak3U»id«v tlie Great after tbe 
l>attle of IssuSf and was about a mile and 
a half to the south of the present town, 
close to the hiUs; or rather, part of the 
city was on the hills, which, for some space, 
«re of easy ascent, and eorered with a fer* 
tile toil. The Ibimdations to a great extent 
are visibie in many places; some stone 
vrsJls, 8 feet thick^ are yet breast high; 
and near the centre of those remains is 
the celebrated well called Jacob's Well, 
Of Fountain, which gushes out from under 
a rocky hiQ into a channel ahnotft level 
^th the plain, seemingly made by art in 
the solid rock, 11 feet l«ng, H inches 
broad, and 30 inches deep. The current of 
water fills up 25 inches of the depths it 
runs with great velocity, and the inhabi- 
tants say its stream has always been the 
aamei^A French gentleman {well versed 
in hydrauiieks) sotne time since computed 
that six tons of water van oATin every mi- 
tiute of time." — '* The Jews have a tradi- 
tion, that at this fountain, Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham, watered his flocks, 
and pitched his tents in the plain for a 
great length of time, which is the reason 
it has always been called after, and still 
fetauis his name.*'— *' The Turkish and 
^Greek ^ips which come to Scanderoon, 
always take their water for the voyage 
from this well, nor will any person at Scan- 
deroon drink any other." — ** The present 
town consists of about 170 houses occupied 
fey Greeks, and about 15 more by Tuiks; 
the whole number of iidiabitants scarcely 
amounts to 600. The houses are all built 
<rf stone, with only a ground-floor. The 
roofs are flat, on which the natives sleep in 
hot weather. There is a small yard or gar* 
den to each house. When caravans with 
goods come from Aleppo, the place exhi» 
bits the appearance of a fair until their 
departure; there have been in these last 
four years 68 caravans from that city, con- 
sisting of from 250 to 2000 camels in a 
caravan, besides mules and horses."—" As 
this place is the only thoroughfare from 
Asia Minor into Sjrria, large bodies of sol- 
diers often pass this way, who halt on tbe 
plain near the town, always one night, 
sometimes more; and if not restrained by 
their ofllcers, commit many violences on 
Uie poor Greeks, who must bear all with 
seeming patience, or be well drubbed." 

A few miles from Scanderoon, are 
the celebrated passes from Cilicia 
into Syria, by whi<^h the confused 
host of Darius escaped, after the 
overthrow at Issus. They are thus 
described by Mr. Parsons: 

Vol. IV. r 



" There are four passes. The first and 
third are artificial, the second and fourth 
natural. The greatest part of the road, 
after the ascent begins, is steep and 
rugged, which continues for about half an 
hotir's ride, then you arrive at a level 
spot of i^ut 400 yards extent^ which 
leads to the descent of a very steep stony 
hill; at the bottom of which is a very fine 
shady grove, and a small plain about 100 
yards over, the trees of which are so 
lofty, and so close to each other, that nD 
sunbeams ean penetrate them; with a 
constant stream of excellent water, to 
which the birds in summer flock in such 
numbers, that it is difficult to determine 
whether their singing or the murmuring 
of the water is most delightful; nothing 
can excel their union.** " After passing 
tiiis shady grove, the ascent is graduid 
for about half an hour, and then very 
steep for a quarter of an hour more, 
which leads to a path of about 20 yards, 
where only one camel or horse can pass 
at a time. This is called the first and least 
difficult pass into Syria. Soon afterward, 
the road is rugged and very steep, which 
continues full half an hour, when the 
second pass commences, whicli is formed 
by a steep, rocky mountain on the left, 
and a precipice on the right; this path is 
not more than 7 feet in the broadest part,' 
or more than 100 yards in length. I 
plumbed the precipice, and found it to be 
27 yards deep, with a rugged, rocky bot- 
tom, and of so terrible an aspect, that it is 
believed that none but the horses and 
camels of the country would have courage 
to pass, and yet they have no other road." 
— " After passing this precipice is a 
winding and rugged hill, very steep, of 
about 400 yards ascent; on Uie summit is 
a small plain, at the end of which com- 
mences the third pass, which is cut 
through a very high and rocky mountain, 
so very steep, that to ascend or descend it, 
the horses, camels, he. are obliged to 
make a zig-zag track. The pass itself is 
crooked, about 20 feet wide, and fron^ 
the top to the bottom 207 yards." " Pass- 
ing still on to the south, after leaving the 
town of Bylan, commences the fourth and 
last pass into Syria, which, by way of 
distinction, is called the grand pass. Here 
the road is not more than 10 feet wide in 
some places, or than 15 in any part, with 
the mountain to the left, and a parapet 
wall of about four feet high to the ri^ht, 
from which is seen the most horrible 
precipice that can be imagined; this 
chasm, between two high mountains, is 
from 40 to 50 fathoms deep. This road, 
with its wall, continues more than a niili 
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in leng[th before it ezfiands, the ste^p 
mountain and deep chasm accompanying' 
it all the way." 

Dr. Pococke's description of the 
ruins of Seleucia induced Mr. Par- 
sons to visit them, and to bestow 
considerable pains on a comparison 
of the doctor's statement with their 
present condition; but he found that 
either things must have altered 
greatly since 1739, or the doctor 
must have trusted top much to re- 
port, since Mr. P. was unable to 
discover many of the objects noticed 
by the former. Our limits do not 
permit us to discuss this point, and 
we must content ourselves with Mr. 
Parsons's account of the modern 
condition of Seleucia and Laodicea: 

" The situation of Seleucia is most de- 
lightful. The greatest part lies on a hill of 
easy ascent, with a beautiful plain, and as 
beautiful a river beneath, with an ex- 
,.tcnsive land and sea prospect^ it is de- 
fended by hills from the bleak winds in 
the northcastem quarter, and has a fine 
port, only four miles distant, at the ex- 
tremity of the plain. It has much the ad- 
vantage of Antioch, whose port was more 
tlian 20 miles distant, nor has Antioch 
any sea prospect; but in lieu of this, a 
lake in front, of many miles extent, which, 
in summer, is now almost as. noxious as 
the stagnated waters in the plain of 
Scanderoon/' " In every part of Turkey 
in Europe, in the islands of the Archipe- 
lago, in Asia Minors in the towns of Byass, 
Scanderoon, Bylah, and all the other 
towns and villages on the Bylan moun- 
tains, in the plains of Antioch and Seleucia, 
and their neighbourhood, quite to the 
Orontes, the language of the country is 
either Turkish or Greek. There are few 
Greeks of any consequence on the con- 
tinent who do not speak the Turkish lan- 
guage, and most Turkish gentlemen un- 
derstand Arabick; but very few, if any, 
speak or understand Greek." '^Latacbia 
(the ancient Laodicea) is said to have 
been built by Seleucus, and so called in 
honour of his mother, Laodicea. It is at 
present a large, well-built, and populous 
city; but by the vestiges remaining, it 
seems to have been formerly more than 
three times its present size. The town is 
most pleasantly situated on a hill, with 
the port and marine town beneath it. The 
haven formerly was deep, and could con- 



tain, secmift more 'than 100 sMps oiT 
burthen; but it has been so shamefoily 
neglected by the Turks, that at present 
none but barks and small ships can get 
80 far into it as to lie secure irora hard 
gales of wind; as it is nearly choaked up 
with sand. Ships of any burthen must lie at 
the mouth of the port in about 15 feet 
water, with their heads to the sea. The 
road is much exposed to all winds from 
the western quarter ; but the ground is 
good. This place is famous for producing 
ti»e best tobacco in Turkey.** 

Aleppo, the. capital of Syria^ and 
second to no city in the Turkish 
dominions except Constantinople, 
either for beauty or extent, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Parsons at con- 
siderable length. Its walls are eight 
.miles in circumference. They are 
high, and have, at the distance of 
every forty or fifty yards, a tower 
with embrasures. As the Turks 
keep no registers, and treat with 
ridicule all inquiries about popula- 
ticsi, it is impossible to calculate 
the number of inhabitants. The air 
is dry and pure, and, from the vici- 
nity of high mountains, much colder 
in winter than the latitude would in- 
duce us to expect. In summer it is 
very hot, but not unhealthy: 

*' The streets, which are broader thaO 
any in Turkey, are kept clean, as people 
from the gardens come every momiiig» 
with mule^ or asses fui'nished with pan- 
niers, in which, after sweeping the streets, 
they carry off the dung or dirt to manure 
their gardens. They are likewise well pa- 
ved and streight; the channels in the mid- 
dle are broad and shallow. The baz$irs, or 
markets, are streets near the centre of the 
city, strongly arched over, with apertures 
on the sides of the arches, so situated as 
to give sufficient light, and, at the same 
time, exclude the sun and rain. Each bazar 
is occupied by one sort of trade only, as 
they do not mix with each other in the 
same bazar. For example; the boot and 
slipper makers t)ccupy three streets; box- 
makers (including trunk-makers) two; 
coppersmiths, one, &c." ** In all there are 
to be seen immense quantities of tlie rich- 
est goodsftom India, Constantinople, Smyr- 
na, Damascus, and other places, besides 
the various manufactures of Aleppo; all of 
which constitute immense value." " The 
bazars have vevj strong iron gates, which 
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asetiot only pliteed at «acb end, but on 
the sides of such of them as have avenues 
into others, or into any street adjoining; 
so that in some of the long^est of the bazars 
may be seen six iron gates; in others fewer. 
As an additional security, over every gate 
is placed a massy and strong portemlis. 
One comfort they have, there is no fear of 
fire^ their houses being of stone, and the 
floors arched. The handcrafts and shop- 
keepers repair to the bazars at sun rise, or 
a little after, then open their shops^ send 
for their coffee, and smoke a pipe, and 
every one follows his occupation. About 
eleven they iH'eakfast in their shops, which 
is either sent from their own houses or 
irom the cooks'^shops; after which they 
remain, in summer, till about five in the 
evening (some not so long) and in the 
winter until about four; then locking up 
their shops, they go home to dinner, and 
indulge themselves vfith a pipe and coffee; 
at which time the keepers of the bazars 
lock the gates, and remain themselves on 
the inside.** *^ The roofs of all the houses 
at Aleppo are flat, and terrassed over, and 
have high parapet walls to separate them 
from the adjoining ones. On these roofs it 
is customary for the inhabitam.s to walk, 
and enjoy the cool of tlie evening, in the 
summer months. Most of the natives, and 
many of the Frank merchants sleep all the 
summer on the roofs without receiving 
any injury to their health. I speak from ex- 
perience.** ** The French, English, Ita- 
lians, and Dutch, live here as comfortably 
as in any foreign factory whatever, as 
there is always a good harmony subsisting 
between them, and even if their countries 
are at war at home, they not only live 
peaceably, but amicably here; with this 
difference only, that the consuls of the 
belligerent powers cannot visit each other 
publickly." 

Journey from Alefifio to Bagdad.'--^ 
In March, 1774, Mr, Parsons set out 
on a mercantile expedition from A* 
leppo to Bagdad, in company with 
a number of Turkish merchants, 
forming altogether a caravan of near- 
ly 800 camels, richly laden. Their 
escort consisted of a sheik and 1 05 
subaltern officers and soldiers^ com- 
pri&ing some from every tribe in the 
desert. These as well as the mer- 
chants, were coimpletely armed, each 
having a musket) a pair of pistols, 
and a s^bre; while the men in atten- 
dance on the camels, amounting to 
the number of 150, had each a sa« 



bre and a brace of pistols. This 
force was altogether rather formida- 
ble; and, though they performed their 
journey without encountering any 
open hostility, they saw reason to be 
convinced that their safety was ow- 
ing to their power of repelling vio- 
lence. Above a fourth part of their 
camels were required for the con- 
veyance of the provisions, water, and 
camp equipage; the others carried 
the merchandise. Owing to several 
causes, the caravan occupied five 
weeks in reaching the ferry of An 
nah on the Euphrates, a journey 
which is generally performed in 
three weeks. After having crossed 
this great river, the travellers were 
on tlie territory of the pacha of Bag- 
dad, and were enabled to dismiss a 
part of their escort. We are inform- 
ed, under the date of 22d April, that 

** Yesterday our sheik paid off 42 of his 
soldiers, who, after a feast given them, 
erossed over the ferry, and went to their 
several homes. These men hire themselves 
as soldiers to guard the caravans which 
go to and from Aleppo to Bagdad, but ap- 
proach no nearer Bagdad than this ferry." 
" For this they are paid thirty piastres 
[three pounds fifteen shillings, English] 
each man on the caravan's arrival at Alep- 
po, and the same sum on its arrival on 
this side of the ferry. These poor fellows 
march on foot the whole way, as well as 
the cameliers. The sheik finds them pro- 
visions the whole time, which are pillaw, 
made of boiled rioe and butter, once a day, 
or wheat boiled and butter; besides which, 
once a day they are served with brown 
biscuit and onions, which they put in their 
pockets, and eat as they march. The ca- 
ravans which go to and from Damascus to 
Bagdad are accompianied in the same man- 
ner, but each man is paid 40 piastres. A 
caravan cannot pass the desert in safety 
without hiring Arabs of each of the tribes 
which inhabit the borders; so that when 
any horde of Arabs meets a caravan, 
they are sure to find some of their own 
tribe as guards. All then is safe; other- 
wise it is sure to be robbed, if not entire- 
ly carried off; for if the first horde which 
^a^ie was not strong enough, they woidd 
send an express to procure assistance, 
and in the mean time hover about in such 
a manner as to prevent an escape. It is 
the custom with such Arabs as rob on the 
desert, not to kill aiiy person who does not 
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make resbUnce; but to those who do, if 
they overcome, they give no quarter, 
yrom those who quietly suffer Uiem selves 
to be robbed they never take their all, but 
leave them sufficient to pursue their jour- 
ney, and often times much more." 

At the distance of six hour^' tra-' 
yelling from Bagdad, on this side of 
that city, are the remains of the 
Tower of Babel. They stand in a 
vast plain, which is a mere desert, 
and are still about two hundred and 
twenty feet in height: 

" The materials of the little remains of 
this once famed tower, are unbumt bricks* 
(now as hard as stone) which in dimen- 
sions are 14 inches by 10, and nearly 5 
inches thick. There is not any cement be* 
tweenthem, either of bitumen or mortar. 
About the distance of every four feet, fVom 
the bottom to the top, are layers of reeds, 
four inches thick. By digging about 10 or 
t2 inches into one of these, I pulled out 
by degrees a handful of them, which are 
as firm and sound (except their being 
pressed flat) as they were when first in- 
serted; which the Jew rabbles at Bagdad 
tell me, according to a tradition of their's, 
is very near four thousand and two hun- 
dred years. They call it Nimrod's Tow- 

Mr. Parsons computes the dis-. 
tance from Aleppo to Bagdad at 900 
miles. He arrived in the latter city 
pn the 7th of May, a season in which 
the waters of the Tigris are nearly 
at their b^ightj and he was greatly 
surprised at their rapidity, which 
brought to his recollection the ebb 
through London bridge in a spring 
tide, the rate of the current seeming 
to be seven miles in an hour. His 
attention was much occupied, dur* 
ing the season wluch he passed at 
pagdad, by the rise and fall of this 
celebrated river. It continued on the 
increase tilt the middje of June, hav? 
ing risen between two and three 
feet in this interval; but, after that 
period, it decreased, and had fallen 
44 inches by the end of the month. 
In July, its dec^^ease was rapid, the 
fall of the water being 17 feet, and 
the diminution pf the current two 
miles in an hour, leaving it at a rate 



of fourw^es. In Angui^tke wst^* 

fell rdne^ and in September two feet^ 
the current on the 30th of Septem- 
ber being only a mile and a half in 
an hour. This was the lowest; so 
that the two extremes, in regard to 
velocity, were seven miles and one 
mile and a half. With tespect to 
depth of water, under the centre of 
the bridge, the extremes were 14 
feet and 46 feet; making a difference 
between June and September of 32 
feet. In October, the river begins 
again to rise, and continues progres- 
sively on the increase till the suc- 
ceeding June, when the rains among 
the hills towards the north are ge- 
nerally suspended. The prevalence, 
of westerly winds, and the rapidity 
of the current, prevent the naviga- 
tion of the Tigris from the sea to 
Bagdad during half of the year. At 
this time, it is customary to bring 
goods up the less rapid current of 
the Euphrates as far as the town of 
Helah, and thence across Mesopo-* 
tamia by camels to Bagdad. Above 
Bagdad, the principal place of traf* 
fick on the Tigris is Mosul, built 
near the ruins of the ancient Nine** 
veh. The width of the Tigris at 
Bagdad is similar to that of the 
Thames at London bridge. The 
bridge at Bagdad is foiined of boats 
which are sharp in the bows, like a 
I^ondon wherry,, on account of the. 
velocity of the stream. At each en4 
of the chain of boats, two immense 
walls of brick are projected into the 
river, and serve as jetty heads. Two 
massy iron chains are extended from 
one side of the river to the other; 
the links of which are as thick as a 
man's wrist, and are fastened to the 
bows of the boats, so as to prevent 
them from being driven down by tlie 
stream. The removal of boats, either 
for the passage of rafts, or for the 
purpose of repair, is managed with 
considerable dexterity. 

Bagdad is the grand depository 
for the produce of India, Persia, and 
Turkey, and has a continual inter- 
course, by caravans, with each of these 



Strabo says that the tower was constructed of baked brick, urr^ ^wydoc. [Mi Jffefi' 
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' ceontfies. It is consequeatly a very 
large and populous city, containing 
three or four hundred thousand in- 
habitants. 

•* ITie streets" says Mr. Parsons, " arc 
all built in a streight line and paved, except- 
ing the bazars. The houses make no ap- 
pearance on the putside, as nothing is to 
be seen except brick walls and lattice 
windows; yet the principal ones are very 
commodiousy and haye all subterraneous 
apartments arched, and ornamented with 
handsome stucco-work, to which the fami- 
lies retire about ten in the morning, where 
they dine, and remain until an hour before 
sun set. In the months of June, July, and 
August, to avoid the excessive hot weath- 
er, every one sleeps at night on the ter- 
race, on the tops of the houses, as the 
subterranean apartments are at that time 
very hot, although they are cool in the 
heat of the day. The air at Bagdad is so 
hot in these three months, that the mut- 
ton and fowls which are killed early in the 
mornings if not eaten by noon, become pu- 
trid. The butchers and poulterers kill tlieir 
meat twice a day, so that it has hardly 
time to cool before it is dressed: yet, not- 
withstanding, this hot wind is not sickly, 
but the reverse, as there is not a more 
healthy place in any part of the world." — 
"The water of the Tigris is most excel- 
lent, somuchsuperiourto spring or well- 
water, that the poorest person in the city 
will not deign to taste of either, although 
there are wells in the yards of most 
houses." " Coflfee houses are so numerous, 
that it excited my curiosity to inquire if 
there was any method of knowing Hie real 
number. I was told nothing was more easy 
as they were all re^stere^ paying an an- 
nual sum for their license. A friend was so 
kind as to go with me to the office, when 
I found the number then occupied to be 
955, and of those untenanted 490, which 
the officer hoped to see all opened within 
a year." 

Mrvigation of the Eufihratta and 
Persian Gu//^— -From Bagdad, Mr. 
Parsons determined to proceed to 
the Persian gulf, and accordingly 
crossed Mesopotamia in a south- 
west direction, till he reached the 
town of Helah on the Euphrates. 
This place, distant only thrcof. miles 
from the ruins of Babylon, contains 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and is 
an entrefiot of considerable traffic k, 
chiefly with the great city of Bus* 



«ora, which is situated two hundred 
leagues farther down the river. The 
navigation of the Euphrates, though 
less dangerous than in the great and 
impetuous stream of the Tigris, is 
attended^ with much labour. The 
most striking circumstances in the 
course of it are the narrowness of 
the channel, within which the Eu- 
phrates is confined for a considera- 
ble part of the distance; and the 
beautiful situation of Koma, the 
town at which the junction of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates takes 
place, and forms what is afterward 
called the great river of Arabia. 
This navigation occupied the tra- 
veller eight days, and is related by 
him in the form of a journal. We 
select detached passages. 

*• On the 3d of November we hired a 
vessel of sixty tons, which they call a 
tecknar, for which we gave two hundred 
piastres, to carry us to Bussora, and we 
permitted about seventy Turks, wlio 
were well armed, to accompany us gratis* 
as we were glad of their company, fromi 
the frequent examples of vessels being 
plundered by Arabian banditti, who hover 
about the banks of the river." «^ We were 
disturbed with the cries and howling of 
the jackals, which are very numerous, and 
many of them would come within a 
stone's throw of the boat; on firing a few 
muskets they went away. They look like 
our fox dogs in England, and are of a 
reddish colour, while those which I have 
seen in Syria and Asia Minor are of a 
mouse colour, and not more than half as 
large.'» " November 5. The river now 
became very narrow and crooked, and 
consequently tlie current so rapid that 
our vessel wa^ quite ungovernable, and 
we were often set with violence, some- 
times against one promontory, and in less 
than two minutes against anotlier on the 
opposite shore, and so, alternately, with 
such violence, as shattered the upper 
parts of our vessel very much. The water, 
howevei', close to the banks on each side, 
which were of earth and soft, being deep, 
our ves&el weathered the danger. Oup 
sailors, who were 24 in number, rowed 
with their utmost exertion to get cTear of 
each cape, but to no purpose, from the 
rapidity of the current, and the narrow^ 
ness and frequent curves of the- river, 
whicli seemed hourly to increase. Its 
breadth was not above 70 yards." " On the 
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Tth we saw three larg^ 1>oats tracking up 
the river. They had been 24 days from 
Bussora, and my companions say that they 
will be at least 30 days more before they 
arrive at Helah. What a difference ! when 
we consider that it is only foar^days since 
we left it. At eight tliis evening" we saw a 
small advice boat with eight oars. She 
had been only eight days from Bussora, 
and expected to get to Helah in eight days 
more* There was an officer in her who was 
going express from the musolcm [go- 
vemour] of Bussora to the pasha of Bag- 
dad." ** On the 9th we came to the camp 
of the most potent Arab prince on tlie 
shore of the Euphrates, or Persian gulf. 
It is full three miles in length along the 
banks of the river. I am told there are 
above 8,000 tents and 20,000 families. The 
tent of the prince is near 20*. feet long and 
70 broad. This encampment reaches 
fai'ther inland than it does along th^ 
banks of the river. It is said to contain 
Dear 80,000 inhabitants, and the cattle of 
all kinds belonging to it are almost innu- 
merable. We all went on shore here, and 
walked abo\it an hour. The tents are 
pitched so as to form regular streets of 18 
to 20 feet broad, which run parallel 
to each other from the river, quite through 
the town, with others at right angles in a 
line with the river, the largest tents being 
nearest to the river." " This tribe is 
famous for breeding horses of the best 
yace. The Turks with us regretted their 
irot having brought an empty boat from 
Helah, as they could have made a good 
profit by buying horses, and selling them 
at Bussora, from whence they are shipped 
for India, where they sell at great prices.'* 
•♦ On the 10th we arrived at Koma, a large 
town situated on the extreme point of 
Sdeaopotamia, so a» to be on the banks of 
both Euphrates and Tigris; the point 
facing the great Arabian river (so called 
froyn the union of both at this place.) On 
this point the custom house is built, where 
we were ordered to make fast our vessel. 
It is a most delightful situation, and the 
Turks verily believe that this is the spot 
where the Paradise of our first parents 
was situated." "Every tree, as well as 
the grass, being clothed with verdure, 
no place on earSi appears to be more de- 
lightfully situated than Koma. Jt is riot 
sarprising tliat the Turks think it to have 
been Paradise; for my own part I think it 
such, compared with all other places 
which I have yet seen. Before it is the 
great river, without the least winding, 
extending further than the eye can reach; 
the Tigris and Euphrates washing its 
banks; Persia and Arabia in view for more 
than 30 miles, both which are in the pride 



of nature even at this late season of the 
year; blest with an atmosphere than which 
nothing can be more pure, as indeed that 
of Assyria, Chaldea, and Mesopotamia is 
in general." 

The merchants of Bussora are a 
mixture of Turks, Christians, At* 
menians, and Jews. The commerce 
of this city is great; its situation, 
within forty leagues of the Persian 
gulf, being very happily adapted for 
receiving the produce of the east 
through the gulf, and distributing it 
afterward by land and water carriage 
tliroughout the Turkish dominions. 
The city stands on a creek distant 
three miles from the great Arabian 
river, and is unhealthy during the 
summer months, in consequence of 
the heat and the effluvia from stag- 
nant water. Its population is sup 
posed to amount to between two and 
thTo6 hundred thousand. It was du- 
ring Mr. Parson's visit to Bussora, 
in the spring of 1775, that the Per- 
sians, under Sadoc Khan, commen- 
ced the blockade and siege of that 
city; which, after a gallant defence 
of twelve months, was obliged to 
surrender. 

Mr. Parsons next visited Bushear, 
the principal seaport in the Persian 
side of the gulf, and containing about 
20,000 inhabitants. The town lies so 
low as scarcely to be discernible at 
a distance. But the castle, situated 
about twelve miles southeast of the 
town, and built by thp Portuguese, 
makes, even in its decayed state, a 
noble appearance from the sea. The 
Portuguese were forced to abandon 
this fortress to Shah Abbas the 
Great, in the same year in which 
that sovereign, with the assistance 
of the English, retook from them 
Ormus and Gomberooiu 

After having sailed do^^m the Per- 
sian gulf, and entered what is com- 
monly called the Arabian sea, Mr. 
Parsons arrived at Muscat in Arabia^ 
a safe gind capacious harbour, in the 
shape of a horse shoe; and which, 
having the entrance from the south- 
east, is protected by the surround- 
ing hills from the winds which are 
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danp;erous in that latitude. It is the 
capital of the Arabian kingdom of 
the same name; andj besides supply- 
ing the interiour of Arabia with 
Indian' merchandise, it serves as a 
magazine for Persia, and has consi- 
derable intercourse with the Red 
Sea. 

From Muscat, the writer proceed- 
ed to India, and sailed along the 
western side of our Indian empire. 
Of this part of the book, the most 
interesting passage is his accoimt of 
Surat. The crowded state of that 
city demonstrates that its population 
must be great. The number he found 
it impossible to ascertain, but he 
computed it to amount to 400,000, 
During his residence there [in 17771 
Mr. Bolts, afterward known in the 
literary world by his vehement at- 
tack pn our East India Company, 
was trafficking in the neighbourhood; 
having under his direction a large 
vessel, ostensibly neutral, but in 
reality English. Mr. Parsons made 
an excursion from the confined air 
of Surat into the neighbouring coun- 
try, and gives some account of the 
more remarkable of the rural sports 
•f the natives, with which we shall 
close our extracts from this work: 

*« They have a peculiar method of hunt- 
ing antelopes in different parts of the 
kingdom of Guziu'at with leopards, which 
are trained up for the pui'pose. The 
hunters are on horseback. The leopard, 
hoodwinked, is put into a covered hunting 
cart, which is drawn by oxen. The keeper 
is likewise in the can unseen, with the 
rains leading through lattice doors. They 
go on slowly, the huntsman keeping at a 
good distance behind. 

y As antelopes are plenty in this country 
it is not long before they see some. They 
ire generally discovered in pairs and 
sometimes in herds. As soon as the per* 
son in the cart discovers them, he puts 
out a small red flag on the hinder part of 
the cart, as a signal to the huntsman, and 
keeps advancing. The antelopes, not being 
afraid of the oxen or the cart, pursue their 
grazing. When the cart comes near, it 
stops; the man taking off the leopard's 
blind shows him the antelopes, which he 
is always eager to pursue. He is accord- 
inffly let loose, and springs out' of the cart 
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amongst them. The flag is then taken u^ 
on which the huntsman comes galloping 
up, and the cart goes on a brisk pace. 
The leopard always singles out one^ nor 
will he turn to the right or left te seize 
another should they fall in his way* 

" The antelope at first runs much faster 
than the leopard; but being frightened, he 
frequently springs up, always falling on 
his feet; these efforts oblige him to slacken 
his pace, whereas the leopard pursues 
uniformly, till he overtakes his prey, when 
he tumbles him over, and seizmg him by 
the throat, sucks out his blood until he is 
weary or satiated. The keeper always 
carries in the cart a joint of mutton, which 
is thrown to the leopard after he has 
sucked the blood, otherwise he would not 
let go his hold until he had satisfied his 
hunger; sometimes it happens that the 
keeper does not come up in time to pre- 
vent the antelope from being mangled. 
Some antelopes will run three quarters of 
an hour, others not half the time, and it 
often happens that, through fright he is 
sooner overtaken. 

** As soon as the leopard's hunger is 
satisfied, he is led tamely to the cart, into 
which he springs, and is as quiet as a 
lamb. 

"The English gentlemen who have 
hunted in this manner assure me, that it 
is inconceivable the glorious figure which 
the leopard makes, when on a full stretch 
in the field after his prey, with his fine 
Uil straight out in a line, with which he ^ 
seems to steer himself, and at such times 
they all agree that he seems twice as 
large as he does at others." 

Mr. P, next gives ample descrip- 
tions of Bombay, and of the various 
harbours along the Malabar coast. 
He returned to Europe by way of 
the Red Sea and Egypt; which route 
naturally gives rise to full accounts 
of Mocha, Suez, and Cairo. We 
consider it, however, as altogether 
unnecessary to enter into any exa- 
mination of this part of the volume. 
In composition, it is similar to the 
rest: and it relates to countries of 
which parts are familiar to the Bri- 
tish publick, while the i*emainder 
have been described by later tra- 
vellers, particularly by one. [Lord 
Valentia.] 

The publication of Mr. Parson's 
MS. has made an addition to the 
stock of general knowlege in regard 
to the eastern world* But it is much 
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to be regretted that the author 
should have left his papers in so 
imperfecta state, and that the editor 
should have so little contributed to 
their improvement. We would not 
be understood to assert that we were 
entitled to expect that an editor 
should supply those scientifick ex- 
planations, which are evidently 
wanting to complete the description 
of several remarkable circumstances 
in the journey; nor that he should 
have laboured, by the introduction 
of general observations, to give a 
close connexion and comprehensive 
character to the mass of particular 
details. The capacity for such im- 
provements as these is to be expect- 
ed only from a man of letters; and 
the labour required for their appli- 
cation will seldom be sustained, 
unless for the benefit of the whole 
reputation that can be derived from 
them. We were justified, however, 
in looking for exertions of a differ- 
ent kind; for the correction of ob- 



vious errours, the explanation' of 
obscurities of language, the preven- 
tion of repetitions, and the conden« 
sation of prolixity. That much has 
been left midone in these essential 
requisites, will be apparent on a 
very cursory inspection of the book. 
In one passage [p. 266] we are told 
that Cape Aden in Arabia, which is 
distant two thousand miles from any 
part of India, was " discovered, 
bearing northwest, about ffteen 
leagues from Bombay." In treating 
of the pilgrims [p. 336] it is said: 
"these people load at Alexandria," 
instead of land at Alexandria. The 
population of Surat is mentioned in 
page 251, and again in page 260, in 
such a manner as if it had not been 
mentioned before. Such errours as 
these form a great deduction from 
the value of a work, which would 
otherwise have been an instructive 
and entertaining performance.— A 
tinted view of Bagdad, and another 
of Antioch are given. 



FliOM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Euston; a NoveL 2 vols. 12ino. 9«. Boards. 1809. 



THE commencement of this 
novel is singular, and not prepossess- 
ing. The hero is first introduced to 
our notice as exulting in the exe- 
cution of the late unfortunate king 
of France; but he appears, in the 
course of the narrative, to make a 
tacit abjuration of this and various 
other errours; and though his history 
is too desultory to preserve much 
semblance of probability, it seems 
to have been written by a man of 
strong sense, of some feeling, and a 



scholar. The work perhaps cont^s 
more argument than will be amusing 
to those readers who are impatient 
of every interruption of the story; 
and the tale itself neither possesses 
much^ interest nor conveys any im- 
pressive moral; but the language 
has the merit of being nervous and 
polished in an unusual degree. When 
it is impassioned, it is not inflamma- 
tory; and where it is disquisitorial, 
it escapes being dull. 
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Destruction of an enonnous Serpent in tbe Isle of Rhodes, by the Chevalier De Gozon. 



I HAVE sent you an account (ex- 
tracted from a very old Frencli 
work) of the destruction of an enor- 
mous serpent, or crocodile, in the 
Isle of Rhodes, about the year 1330, 
by D. D. Gozon, one of the knights 
of the celebrated order of St. John 
of Jerusalem; and if you think it will 
in any way conduce to the instruc- 
tion or amusement of the numerous 
readers of the Universal Magazine, 
you ate welcome to make use of it in 
any shape you may think proper. 
I am, sir. 
Your naost obedijent servant, 

J. G« B^ISTOLIENSIS. 

Bristol, JSTov. 14, 1808. 

A chai^ital^le spirit and prudential 
views caused Plelion de Villeneuve, 
grand master of MaUa, to forbid all 
the Imights, under pain of being de- 
prive4 of their habi,t, attacking a ser- 
pent or crocodile (a kind of amphi- 
bious animal^ which lived in the 
marshes and near great rivers. This 
crocodile was of an enormous size, 
caused much disorder in the island, 
and had eveiji devoured some of tbe 
inhabitants- 

The retreat of this furious animal 
was in a cavern, situated near a mo- 
rass at the foot of Mount St. Etienne, 
two miles fyqm Rhodes. It often 
came out to seek its prey, and dcr 
voured sheep, cows, and sometimes 
horses, and even shepherds who 
watched over their flocks. Many of 
the bravest knights had separately 
set out to endeavour to kill it; but they 
had never returned. As the use of 
fire-arms was not then invented, and 
as the skin of this kind of monster 

Vol. IV. G 



was covered with scales, proof 
against arrows and the sharpest 4artS9 
it may be said that their arms were 
not eaual, and the serpent cpnld thus 
in an mstant destroy them. This was 
the motive that induced the grand 
master to forbid tlie knights at- 
tempting any fuither an enterprise 
y^hich appeared to be above hunxaa 
powers. 

They all .obeyed, except a single 
knight of the language of Provence, 
name.d Dieu Donne de Gozon, who, 
notwithstanding this prohibition and 
witliout being deterred at the fate of 
his brethren, secretly formed the de- 
sign of fighting this carnivorous 
beast, resolved to perish, o» to de- 
liver the Isle of Rhodes fronj it. 
Some attributed this reeolution to 
the determined courage of the 
knight, whilst others pretend he 
was incited to it by the raillery with 
which they treated Jiis courage at 
Rhodes, saying that he several times 
departed from the eity for the 
purpose pf fighting the serpent, but 
that he was content to look at it at 
a distance, and Jbat in this enter- 
prise he had shown more pmdence 
tjian valour. 

Whatever might have been the 
ngiotives which determined the 
knight to attempt this adventure, he 
did not delay to put it into execu- 
tion, and for this purpose went into 
France and retired to the Chlteau 
de Gozon, which remains till this 
day in the province of Languedpc. 
Having learned that the serpent ho 
was about to attack had no scales 
on its belly, upon that information- 
he formed the plan of his enterprise. 
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From the idea which he had pre- 
served of this enormous beast, he 
had made a wooden or pasteboard 
figure of it, and he especially en- 
deavoured to imitate its cries. He 
then trained two young mastiffs to 
run to his cries, and to attach them- 
selves immediately to the belly of 
this frightful beast, while he mount- 
ed on horseback, his lance in his 
hand and covered with his arms, 
feigned to give it blows in several 
places. The knight employed him- 
self for many months every day in 
this exercise, and he no sooner saw 
his mastiff^ sufficiently trained to tliis 
kind of combat than he returned to 
Rhodes. He was scarcely arrived in 
the island ere (without communi- 
cating his design to any one) he had 
his arms secretly carried near a 
church situated at the top of the 
mountain of St. Etienne, and shortly 
after repaired there himself, accom- 
panied only by two servants which 
he had brought with him from 
France. He entered the church, and 
after having recommended himself 
to God, put on his aimour, mounted 
his horse, and ordered his two ser- 
vants (if be perished in this combat) 
to return to France; but to come 
near him if they perceived he had 
killed the serpent, or that he had 
been wounded by it. He descended 
from the mountain with his two 
dogs, and marched straight towards 
the marsh and haunt of the serpent, 
who, at the noise he made, ran with 
open mouth and sparkling eyes to 
devour him. Gozon struck the ser-i 
pent with his lance, which the 
tluckness and hardness of the scales 
rendered useless. 

He prepared to redouble his blows, 
but his horse, frighteneot with the 
hisses and the odour of the serpent, 
refuses to advance, draws back, and 
throws himself on his side; and he 
would have been the cause of the 
loss of his master, if Gozon, with 
great presence of mind, had not 
jumped off his back. Then taking 
))is sword in hi$ hand, and accompa- 



nied by his two faithful mastiffs, he 
again advances towards this horrible 
beast, and gives him many blows in 
different places, but the hardness of 
the scales prevented him from pene- 
trating them. The furious animal 
with a blow of his tail knocked him 
down, and would infallibly have de- 
voured him, if his two dogs had not 
attached themselves to the belly of 
the serpent, which they lacerated in 
a most dreadful 'manner; and the 
serpent, in spite of all its efforts, 
could not induce them to let go their 
hold. The knight favoured by this 
help rises, rejoins his two mastiffs, . 
buries his sword up to the very hilt 
in a place that was not defended by 
the scales. He then made a large 
wound from whence issued streams 
of blood. The monster, being mor- 
tally wounded, falls upon the knight, 
which knocks him down a secpnd 
time; and the enormous weight of 
his body would have stifled him, if 
his two servants, spectators of the 
combat, seeing the serpent dead, had 
not run to the assistance of their 
master. They at first thought he 
had been dead, but found he had 
only swooned away. After having 
taken him, though with much diffi- 
culty, from beneath the serpent, they 
took off his helmet, and, after having 
for some time thrown water on his 
face, he at length opened his eyes. 
The first object and the most agree- 
able which could present itself to 
his view, was that of seeing his 
enemy dead, and of havhig succeed- 
ed in such a difficult enterprise, 
where so many of his brethren had 
fallen. 

His victory and the death of tlie 
serpent were no sooner known in the 
city than a crowd of the inhabitants 
came out to n^eet him. The knights 
conducted him in triumph to the pa- 
lace of the grand master; but in the 
midst of these acclamations the con- 
queror was surprised when Ville- 
neuve, casting some indignant looks 
on him, asked him if he was igno- 
rant of the prphibitioi|s he had made 
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with laTours. But they never equal* 
ed the sincere praises of a people 
who sovereignly disposes of glory, 
while princes, however powerful 
they may be, cannot dispose but of 
the honours and dignities of the 
state. They stuck the head of this 
serpent or crocodile upon one of 
the gates of the city, as a monu^ 
ment of the victory of Gozon. 

Monsieur Tevenot, in the relation 
of his voyages, reports that it was in 
the Isle of Rhodes even in hi« time, 
or at least its effigy; that he had seen 
it there; that it was much thicker 
and larger than that of a horse; that 
the mouth extended from ear to ear; 
had large teeth and eyes; that the 
nostnls were round; and that the 
skin appeared to be of a grayish 
white, probably on account of the 
dust which by a length of years was 
attached to it. 

By this occasion Gozon acquired 
great reputation, especially among 
the people of Rhodes, who looked 
on him as their deliverer. 



of attacking this dangerous beast, 
and if he thought to violate tl^em 
with impunity. This severe observer 
of discipline would not hear him, nor 
suffer himself to be turned by the 
prayers of the knights, but sent him 
immediately to prison. He, then con- 
voked a council, where he repre- 
sented to them that the order could 
not dispense with rigorously punish- 
ing a disobedience, more prejudicial 
to discipline than even the life of 
many serpents would have been to 
the beasts and inhabitants of this 
canton. The council ordered him to 
be deprived of the habit of the order. 
Gozon had the grief of seeing him- 
self stripped of it, and he passed but 
a short space of time between his 
victory and his punishment, which 
he found more rigorous than death 
itself. But the grand master, after 
he had satisfied himself with the 
chastisement he had inflicted for the 
maintenance of discipline, returned 
to his quondam character, naturally 
soft and full of goodness. He re- 
stored him his habit, and loaded him 



An interesting Account of the Mode pursued by Fenelon, in educating the Duke of 
Burgimdy, grandson of Louis XIV. 



« THE Duke of Burgundy," says 
M. de St. Simon, « was, by nature, 
formidable, and in his earliest youth, 
gave cause for terrour. He was un- 
feeling and irritable, to the last ex- 
cess, even against ^inanimate objects. 
He was furiously impetuous, and in- 
capable of enduring the least oppo- 
sition, even of time and the elements, 
without bursting forth into such in- 
temperate rage, that it was some- 
times to be feared the very veins in 
his body would burst. T/iia exces^j I 
have frequently witnessed. His obsti- 
nacy was beyond all bounds; he was 
passionately addicted to every kind 
of pleasure; to the luxuries of the 
table; to the chace with extraordi- 
nary avidity; musick he delighted in 
with a sort of ecstary; he was also 



fond of play, but he could not endure 
to be conjiuered; and they who play- 
ed with him ran much risk. In short, 
he was the prey of every passion and 
the slave of every pleasure; he was 
often ferocious and naturally inclined 
to cruelty. In his raillery he was un- 
feeling, employing the force of ridi- 
cule with a precision which com- 
pletely overwhelmed the object; in- 
ordinately, proud, he looked upon 
men only as atoms with whom he 
had no sort of similarity whatever. 
Even the princes, his brothers, 
scarcely seemed, in his estimation, 
to foriri an intermediate link between 
himself and the rest of mankind, 
though it had always been studious- 
ly endeavoured to educate all three 
of them with perfect equality. But 
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the brilliancy of Ms mind and his 
penetration were at all times evident^ 
and even in his moments of greatest 
violence. His replies created asto- 
nishment in all who heard tliem. 
His observations were never without 
justness, even in his most fierce an- 
ger; the most abstract branches of 
knowledge cost him little trouble to 
acquire; the extent and vigour of 
^lis mind were prodigious, and pre- 
vented him from steady and indivi- 
dual application." 

Such was the prince who was con- 
fided to Fenelon. There was every 
thing to be feared from such a cha^ 
racter, and every thing to be hoped 
from a soul possessingsuch energy. 
Let us hear, once more, St. Simon. 

" So much mind, and such power 
of mind, joined to such sensibility, 
and to such passions; every quality, 
in fact, partaking of such ardour, 
must, necessarily, have rendered his 
education no easy process. The duke 
de BeauvnUers, who was fully aware 
of its dilHcultles and its consequences, 
surpassed even himself in his appli- 
cation, his patience, and the variety 
of his remedies. Fenelon, Fleury, 
and the other persons connected 
with his education^ were all brought 
into action; and they all, with one 
accord, acted under the instruc- 
tions of the duke, whose plan, were 
it minutely detailed, would furnish 
a curious and interesting work. The 
prodigy was, that, in a very short 
time, grace and devotion transform- 
ed him into quite another man, and 
changed such fearful vices into per- 
fectly opposite virtues. From that 
abyss issued a prince, who was afia- 
ble, mild, humane, moderate, patient, 
modest, hunible, and austere towards 
himself; wholly occupied .with his 
future obligations in life, which he 
fciL to be great; and thinking only of 
uultiug the duties of the son and the 
subject with those which he saw 
liiniscif destined afterwai'ds to ful- 

But what incessant vigilance, what 
art, wl)ut industry, whut skill, what 



variety in the means adoptedv* and 
what delicacy of observation must 
have concurred to produce such an 
extraordina:ry alteration in the cha- 
racter of a child, of a prince, and of 
an heir to a throne ! Nay, had not 
his tutors been the most virtuous- ot 
men; if their pupil, possessed as he 
was of such intellectual perspicacity, 
had discovered in them the smallest 
appearance of weakness or tergiver- 
sation, all their skill, all their care^ 
and all their assiduity, would have 
been ineffectual. They were, in 
£act, less indebted for their success 
to their genius and their talents, 
than to their virtues and their dis- 
positions. 

Fenelon soon perceived that that 
part of education which generally 
excited the greatest zeal in teachers, 
and the most self-love in parents, 
was what would give him the least 
trouble. He foresaw that his pupil, 
possessing from nature such rare 
gifts of mind, would make a rapid 
progress in every branch of know- 
ledge; but the most difficult task 
would be to subdue that fiery soul 
which he possessed; to preserve all 
its noble and generous qualities, and 
to extirpate all its undue passionst 
to form, in fact, a new moral being; 
to form a prince, such as the genius 
of Fenelon had conceived, for tlie 
welfare of human nature. He wished, 
indeed, to realize upon the throne 
an ideal beauty of virtue, as. the ar- 
tists of antiquity endeavoured to im- 
press upon their works that ideal 
beauty, which gave to the human 
form a celestial appearance. 

The cisildthat was confided to the 
care of Fenelon was destined to 
reign; and Fenelon saw, in that 
child the whole of France awaiting 
its happiness or misery, from tlie 
success or failure of his endeavours. 
To obtain this success, he prescri- 
bed to himself no precise rule of ac- 
tion; he watched each moment, the 
dispositions of the young prince, and 
followed with a calm and patient 
attention, all the vatiations of his 
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intemperate nature, and. always ex- 
tracted the lesson from the fault it- 
self. 

Such an education consisted rather 
in action than in instruction. The 
pupil never could anticipate what 
was to be his lesson, because he 
could not anticipate what faults he 
might commit^ and thus advice and 
censure became the necessary result 
of his own excesses. 

They who wish to know the me- 
thod which Fenelon adopted in edu- 
cating his pupil, may read his Fables 
and Dialogues, which he wrote for 
him. Each of these fables, each of 
these dialogues, was composed at 
the very moment when the precep- 
tor judged it necessaiy to remind 
his pupil of some fault which he had 
committed, and to inculcate, at the 
same time, the necessity and tlie 
means of amendment. , 

These fables and dialogues have 
been printed, but without any atten- 
tion to a consecutive series. Such an 
attention, indeed, was not necessary. 
Fenelon composed tliem without or- 
der; apd yet it would be easy to as- 
certain their chronology (so to speak) 
by comparing them with the gradual 
progress which age and instruction 
must have produced in the educa- 
tion of the duke of Burgundy. It is 
immediately discernible that these 
fables and dialogues relate only to a 
prince, and to a prince destined to 
ascend the throne. Every thing in 
them is made to connect itself with 
this almost exclusive object. The 
precision, the simplicity, and the 
perspicuity of some of these fables 
(which were probably the first that 
were written) evince that they were 
addressed to a child whose mind 
should not be overburthened, and to 
whom such things only should be 
presented as could easily be appre- 
hended. Others possess a more ele- 
vated character; and they contain 
allusions to history and mythology, 
according as the young prince be- 
came better able to comprehend and 
apply thcni. 



The fables which Fenelon wrote 
for the duke of Burgundy had, al* 
most always, an allusion to some cir- 
cumstance that had previously hap- 
pened, and the impression of which, 
being yet fresh upon his mind, ho 
could not mistake the application.— » 
They formed a mirror in which he^ 
could not help beholding himself, and 
in which he sometimes appeared, ia 
a manner little gratifying to his self« 
love. But, then, the tenderest wislies> 
the mildest hopes, were added to 
these humiliating pictures, lest the 
child should naturally imbibe an 
aversion to a species of instruction 
which merely recalled to him pain- 
ful recollections, or which contain- 
ed severe reproaches. It was thus^ 
with such delicate propriety, and 
with such imperceptible advances^ 
that Fenelon gradually rendered hi& 
pupil susceptible of the first dictates 
of reason and of the first lessons of 
virtue. 

But it was not in the power of 
Fenelon to subdue, all at once, so 
imperious a chai'acter. It too often 
resisted the paternal hand which 
sought to restrain its impetuosity. 

When the young prince broke 
forth into those violent excesses of 
passion, which were so habitual to 
him, the governour, the preceptor, 
the sub-preceptor, the gentlemen in 
waiting, and all the servants in the 
house, concerted together to pre- 
serve towards him the most pro- 
found silence. They avoided answer- 
ing any of his questions; they waited 
upon him with averted looks; or, if 
they directed their eyes towards him, 
it was with an expression of fear, as 
if they dreaded to be in the company 
of a being who had degraded him- 
self by bursts of rage which were 
incompatible with reason. They ap- 
jMiared to attend to him only from 
that kind of humiliating compassion 
which is shown towards persons who 
are insane. They merely performed 
those offices about him which seem- 
ed to be simply necessary for the 
preservation of his miserable exist- 
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<5nce. They took from him all his 
books and all his means of instruc- 
tion, as if they would be henceforth 
useless to him, being reduced to 
such a deplorable state. They then 
left him to himself, to his own re- 
flection, to his own regret, and to 
his own remorse. Struck with such 
an entire desertion, and the distress- 
ing solitude to which he was con- 
signed, the penitent prince, convin- 
ced of his fault, was eager to fly, once 
more, to the indulgence and good- 
ness of his preceptor. He threw 
himself at his feet, confessed his er- 
rours, and declared his firm resolu- 
tion of avoiding them in future; and 
he watered wiSi his tears the hands 
of Fenelon, who pressed him to his 
bosom with the tender aff'ection of a 
father, compassionate, and always 
open to the repenting child. 

In those violent contests between 
an impetuous disposition and a pre- 
mature reason, the young prince 
seemed distrustful of himself, and he 
summoned honour in aid to his pro- 
mises. The originals of two contracts 
of honour which he placed in the 
hands of Fenelon, are yet extant. 
They are as follow: — 

«I promise, on the faith of a 
prince, to M. the abbe de Fenelon, 
to do immediately whatever he shall 
order me; and to obey him the mo- 
ment he forbids me to do any thing. 
If I fail in this, I will consent to any 
kind of punishment and dishonour. 
Done at Versailles, the 29th of No- 
vember, 1689. 

(Signed) LOUIS, 

who promises again, to keep his 
word better. This 20th of Septem- 
ber, I entreat M. de Fenelon to take 
care of it." 

The prince, who subscribed to 
these engagements of honour, was 
only eight years old, and he already 
felt the force of those magick words, 
the faith of a firince^ ^c, 

Fenelon himself was not always 
secure from the exacerbations of his 



pupil. We have an account of tlie 
manner in which he conducted him- 
self on a very delicate occarion.* 
The effect which he deduced from it 
was a lesson to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, which no time could efface 
from his heart and mind. The con- 
duct of Fenelon in this affair may 
serve as a model to all those who 
have to exercise the same functions 
towards the children of princes, and 
noblemen. 

Fenelon saw himself compelled to 
speak to his pupil with an authority, 
and even a severity, which the nature 
of his offence required; but the 
young prince replied: <* No, no, sir: 
I know who you are, and who I am." 
Fenelon answered not a word; he 
felt that the moment was not arrived, 
and that in the present disposition of 
his pupil, he would be unfit to listen 
to him. He appeared, therefore, to 
meditate in silence, and contented 
himself with showing how deeply he 
was hurt, by the seriousness and so- 
lemnity of his deportment. 

On the following morning, the 
duke of Burgundy was hardly awake 
when Fenelon entered his room. He 
would not wait until the usual hour 
of meeting, in order that every thing 
he had to say to him might appear 
more marked, and strike, more pow- 
erfully, the imagination of the young 
prince. Fenelon addressed him with 
a cold and respectful seriousness, 
very different from his usual man- 
ner. 

« I know not, sir," said he to him, 
« whether you recollect what you 
said to me yesterday, that you knew 
who you were ' and who I am. It is 
my dtity to inform you, that you are 
ignorant of both one and the other. 
You fancy, sir, I suppose, that you 
are greater than I am; some servants, 
no doubt, have told you so; but I, I 
do not fear to tell you, since you 
force me to it, that I am greater than 
you are. You will easily understand 
that I do not mean to speak of supc* 



See Life of the Dauphin, father of Louis XV, by the abbe Proyart. 
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riority of birth. You would regard 
that man as mad, who should aspire 
to any merit, because the rains of 
heaven had fertilized his field, and 
had not watered his neighbour's. 
But, you yourself would not be 
much wiser if you sought to derive 
any importance from your birth, 
which can add nothing to your per- 
sonal merit. You cannot doubt that 
I am far above you in knowledge and 
in mind. You know nothing but 
what I have taught you; and what I 
ha-ve taught you is nothing compared 
to what I could have taught you. As 
to authority, you have none over me, 
but, on the contrary, I have an un- 
bounded authority over you. This, 
you have often been told by the king, 
and the prince, your father. You 
think, perhaps, that I account my- 
self happy, in being appointed to 
educate you; but undeceive yourself, 
sir; I undertake the office, only in 
obedience to the king's commands, 
and to please your father; not for the 
laborious advantage of being your 
preceptor; and, in order to convince 
you of this, I am now come to con- 
duct you to his majesty, and to beg 
of him to appoint you another tutor, 
whose endeavours, I hope, will be 
more successful than mine have 
been." 

The duke of Burgundy, whom, a 
whole night, passed in painful reflec- 
tions and self-reproach, added to the 
cold and formal deportment of Fene- 
Ion, had overwhelmed witli grief, was 
astonished at this declaration. He 
loved Fenelon with all the tender- 
ness of a son; and, besides, his own 
self-love, and a delicate deference 
towards publick opinion, made him 
immediately anticipate what would 
be thought of him, if a preceptor, of 
Fenelon's merit, should be forced to 
renounce his education. He burst 
into tears, while his sighs, his shame 
scarcely permitted him to utter these 
words: "Oh! sir; I am sincerely 
sorry for what passed yesterday; if 
you speak to the king I shall lose his 
friendship; . . .'.if you desert nic 



what will be thought of me? I pro- 
mise, .... I promise you, that you 
shall be content with mej .... but 
promise me . . . ." 

Fenelon would promise nothing. 
He left him the whole day in a state 
of anxiety and uncertainty. It was 
not until he was well convinced of 
tlie sincerity of his repentance, that 
he appeared to yield to fresh suppli- 
cations and to tlie entreaties of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, whom he had 
persuaded to interfere in the busi^ 
ness, in order to confer upon it more 
effect and solemnity. It was thus, 
by continual observation, patience 
and care, that Fenelon was gradually 
enabled to subdue the violent dis- 
positions of his pupil, and to calm 
his intemperate passions. To thia 
important object both he, and M. 
de Bauvilliers, directed all their 
efforts, and they were amply re- 
warded by their success. 

The literary education of the duke 
of Burgundy caused but little trouble. 
The precocity of his intellect, and 
the brilliancy of his imagination, 
gave him an aptitude for acquiring 
whatever it was wished he should 
acquire. In looking over the papers 
which have passed into my hands, I 
could not behold, without emotioni 
all the different fragments in the 
hand writing of Fenelon, and of the 
duke of Burgundy, and which form- 
ed the first endeavours towards his 
literary instruction. 

At that time there were few ele- 
mentary books of education, if we 
except some that had been produced 
by tlie Messieurs de Port-Royal, and 
Fenelon did not consider it as dero- 
gatory to his genius or to his situa- 
tion, as preceptor, to draw up, with 
his own hands, such introductory 
works as were necessary. He even 
compiled a sort of dictionary of the 
Latin language, which exhibited the 
definitions of each word, and the de- 
gree of affinity which they had to 
the French word that was to be 
translated. And this dictionary he 
composed under the eyes qf his 
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pupal, and during the time of the 
lesson. This mutual labour served 
to excite the attention. Sometimes, 
Penelon pretended to seek for a 
word which he knew was not yet 
effaced from the memory of the 
j)upil, and the pupil triumphed in 
the idea of being able to suggest, 
to his master, a moi*e accurate or 
more felicitous expression. 

Fenelon, however, never forgot 
that this pupil was the heir to a 
throne. Hence, he always contrived 
to take his themes and versions from 
mythology, which he considered as 
a pleawng embellishment of the 
mind, or from some events of modern 
or ancient history, which he judi- 
ciously turned to his moral instruc- 
tion. He particularly endeavoured 
to mingle with them the most re- 
markable facts of sacred history. 
He thus fixed deeply in the heart 
of the young prince, those im- 
portant truths of religion, which can, 
alone, repress the pride of kings, 
and interpose ^ check upon the 
abuse of absolute power; and thus, 
while he appeared to be instructing 
him in merely human science, he 
familiarized him, in fact, with that 
knowledge which is intimately com- 
bined with religion and publick 
morals. 

After having given to his pupil, 
models of composition, he excited 
him to elicit subjects of the same 
kind from his own imagination, and 
to discuss them, with such materials 
only, as could be within his power 
from the natural progress of years 
and instruction. Many of these at- 
tempts are yet extant, and they dis- 
play more connexion of ideas, than 
would be supposed to belong to a 
child of his age. Some of them are 
fables, and others themes and ver- 
sions. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the vanity of self-love induced 
ii\e preceptors of the duke of Bur- 



gundy to exact from faim perform* 
ances which were beyond his age and 
power to produce; nor did they wish 
to make his education remarkable 
for a premature degree of success 
which would exalt their own skill 
and labour. Fenelon himself relates 
(after the deatli of the young prince*) 
« that he was always careful to make 
him relinquish his studies whenever 
he showed any inclination for dis- 
course, or when he could acquire 
useful knowledge, and this often hap- 
pened. There was still time enough 
for study, for he was naturally in- 
clined to it; but his preceptor had 
also to gir'e him a taste for rational 
conversation tliat he might become 
sociable; and to accustom him to 
contemplate and to know mankind as 
they appeared in society. In these 
conversations his mind continued to 
make a perceptible progress upon 
questions of literature and politicks, 
and even of metaphysicks. ' All the 
evidences of religion were also made 
to form a part, by a natural and easy 
transition. His character was me- 
liorated by these convei'sations; he 
became tranquil, affable, gay, and in- 
teresting. Every one was delighted 
witli him. He had no haughtiness, 
and he was more entertained than 
with his own childish amusements, 
for, during them, he was often angry 
without a cause." 

It was during the pleasing fami- 
liarity of these conversations, that he 
used sometimes to say: " I have left 
the duke of Burgundy behind the 
door, and now I am only little Louis 
with you." These, were remarkable 
words in the mouth ot a child only 
nine years of age; they showed how 
sensible he was of the rank to which 
he was born, even at the very mo- 
ment when he wished it to be for- 
gotten. 

*' He has frequently said to us, ' 
adds Fenelon, " that he should never 
forget the delight which he felt in 



* T.cttoi's to Pere Martineau, by Fenelon, 1712. 
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htmg permitted to stoAy without 
constraint. He has often desired to 
be read to during his meals, sWh was 
fais fondness for whatever he needed 
to learn. I never knew a child who 
understood with such ceieritf) and 
with so much propriety, the most 
refined parts <^ poetry and elo- 
quence. He conceived, without any 
^fficulty, the most abstract princi- 
ples. Whenever he saw me doin^ 
any thing for him, he always began 
to do the same, and continued at it 
without being bidden so to do." 

This young piince entered, with 
such enthusiasm, into the situations 
and feelings of those persons with 
whom he became acquainted in the 
course of his reading, that Fenelon 
delighted to recall, after the death 
of his pupil, the first emotions that 
had agitated his youthful bosom. 
« I have seen," says he, in his letter 
to the French Academy, " I have 
seen a young prince of eight years 
old, filled with terrour, as he contem- 
plated the danger of Joas; I have 



seen him angry because the high 
priests concealed from him his 
name and his birth; I have seen 
him weep bitterly as he heard these 
lines:— » 

Ah ! raiseram Eurydlcen anima fuglente 

vocabat, 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine rip*. 

When we consider the premature 
intellectual powers of the duke of 
Burgundy, we shall not be surprised 
to learn, that in his tenth year he 
was able to write, elegantljr, in Latin, 
to translate the most difficult au- 
thors with a precision and with a 
felicity of style, which astonished 
every one; that he could explain 
Horace, Virgil, and the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid; and feel all the 
beauties of Cicero's Orations. At 
eleven years, he had read the whole 
of Livy; he had transhited the Com- 
mentaries of Cesar, and begun a 
translation of Tacitus, which he 
afterwards finished, but which was 
subsequently lost. 



^ugg^fition on Shakspeare'3 Character of Sir Hugh Evans. 



IF we were seeking a character 
which, to general benevolence and 
desire of doing p^od, united those 
oddities of diction and manners. 
Which mark, without degrading such 
a man, we could no where find it 
better fiortrayed than in the sir 
Hugh £vans of Shakspeare's Merry 
Wroen of JVincUor. Indent on resto- 
ling peace, so far as, his power ex- 
tends, he appears in the very first 
scene in which we beconae acquaint- 
ed with him, to undertake the trou- 
biesongie oiiice of a mediator, and 
arbitrator, between Falstaff, who had 
transgressed the laws, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Shallow who had been offended 
by the insult, no less than by the in- 
jwy. Now this interference in Shak- 
speare's time, implied a weight and 
influence of character, beyond what 
modem days can readily discern. 

Vol. IV.. u • 



For, in fact, as a magistrate, though 
in a remote county. Shallow had 
sundry advantages over Falstaff; and 
the power to induce him to admit of 
a t^ri-vate reference, is honourable to 
the cloth; and what only a clergyman 
could be supposed t^ possess. « If 
sir John Falstaff have committed 
disparagements unto you, / am of 
the churchy and ivill be glad to do 
my benevolcnee^ to make atonefnents 
and com/iromiaea bettveen you*^ This 
is a sentiment truly honourable to a 
churchman. It may be recommend- 
ed to general adoption, and it marks 
the disposition of the person by 
whom it is uttered. There is a deli- 
c^y also, in sir Hugh's desire to. 
avoid "the councils hearing of a 
riot; the council shall desire to hear 
of the fear of Got." 

The very simplicity of ^' Hugh's 
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benevoleiicef liowever, betrays him 
into a proposal of marriage between 
jnaster Slender and Ann Page. This 
is no instance of the parson's wis- 
dom^ or of his knowledge of the 
vorldy or of mankind. Like master 
Slender^ « his meaning is good," but 
ft practised worldling would not 
have stood forward in the business. 
A practised woridling too, would, per- 
haps, have laid a much smaller 
stress on the disposition of Slender 
toward the damsel; and the poet has 
contrived to bakmc^ the sentiments 
of sir Hugh with wonderful nicety 
on this point. In his first discourse 
with Shallow he seems to attribute 
great if not undue impoitance to 
wealtht «H€r grandsire left her 
seven hundred pounds «nd her fa- 
ther is make her a petter penny;'* 
but he is, nevertheless, anxious to 
learn from Slender himself whether 
*« he can affection the 'oman; or car* 
ry his good will to the maid;" and 
he insists on a ^ possitable" answer. 
That Slender evades this possitablcT 
ness, is no fault of sir Hugh, who 
insists on . knowing, the true state of 
his affections, before he proceeds 
further in the affair. 

In the scene of the expected duel, 
sir Hugh mingles great reluctance 
with great resolution. He is punctu- 
al to his appointment, but is unable 
to resti*ain his melancholy; he is full 
of « cholers," which urge him on, 
but of ** trempling of mind," which 
repels his animosity. He admits that 
he should be " glad to be deceived,'* 
one moment; the next his anger rises 
and he will « knog his foe's urinals 
about his knave's costard." Unable 
to restrain his feelmgs, yet unable 
to express them, he sings to amuse 
himself; but he sings without order, 
or connexion, and we find an exer* 
cise of memory, rendered easy by 
habit and familifurity, not an effort 
of mind, intent on sentiments, poesy, 
or melody. He has " great dispo- 
sitions to cry"— but at tlie supposed 
approach of his antagonist his cou- 
rage cxcf^ms: ^ Heaven prosper 



the right I What weapons, is. he?" 
He falls into a passion at the very 
mendon of Dr. Csdus's name, and 
his valour struggles against the be- 
nevolence of liis mind, which intends 
evil to no one, and the habits of his 
profession, which extends kindne^ 
to every one. After this highly enter- 
taining and prolonged equilibrium, 
what does Uie poet do with this 
character? He attaches him inU- 
mately to his adversary Dr. Caius, 
throughout the rest of the drama, 
and they conjointly take their re- 
venge on the Host of the Garter, 
who had amused himself at their ex- 
pense. Sir Hu^h has good sen^ 
enough to perceive that he bas been 
made a ^ vlouting stock:" his pas- 
sion subsides; and tlie proposal of 
amity with his quondam enemy 
comes from him. 

That a person so far from think- 
ing evil of any, should reprove Ford 
for being jealous of his wife without 
cause; should advise him to " pray, 
and not to follow the imaginations 
of his own heart," is but natural; in- 
deed, so far is the simple minded 
sir Hugh from suspicion, that he 
takes Falstaff's « peard" in proof of 
his being a witch, and though he 
observes this unequivocal mark of 
sex distinctly, yet he rests satisfied 
with the superficial ideas which oc» 
cur to his mind, nor attributes f 
them the smallest importance in a 
case wherein they are properly en- 
titled to the greatest. He " likes not 
when a 'omans has a great peard;'* 
but he never adverts to the supposi- 
tion that this « peard" might belong 
to a man, which man was the very 
object of the present search. 

Sir Hugh contributes his share to 
the mortifications thrown upon Fal- 
staff; advises him to "serve Got, 
and leave his desires, that fairies 
may not piuse him"— and reproves 
him for being " given to fornications 
and to taverns, and sacks, and wines, 
and metheglins,and to drinkings,and 
swearings, and starings, pribbles and 
probbles,". He utters his sentiments 
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■vhlh vehemence, but they never dis- 
credit his heart, or his* profession. 
We must, however, consider this 
character as the poet drew it; for an 
uncleanly equivoque, in which he 
appears to transgress, is not in the 
9riginaii the first folio; and ought not 
to be admitted. We must also, ab- 
stract from the character of sir Hugh 
the whole of the fairy scene. This 
was given to him, aa an actor ^ whom 
if was convenient to spare for the 
purpose; but to suppose that it was 
originally intended as a part of sir 
Hugh's character^ is absurd; and no 
less absurd, than to suppose that 
4ame Quickly could be qualified for 
delivering a poetical address in cor- 
rect language, on the subject of 
fairy pastimes and manners. The 
paucity of capable actors in Shak- 
speare's company, must bear the 
blame of this anomaly. 

Now, if we inquire what are the 
^drawbacks on the character of sir 
Hugh, we find little beyond a slig;ht 
degree of pedantry, which we know 
not how to blamb, and a redundance 
of words, which may very easily be 
pardoned. The rapidity of his ideas 
leads him to employ many synonyms 
to express the same thing; and if 
the smaller incidents, and the phra# 
-seologies, which mark his character 
approach towards ridicule, yet they 
never are ridiculous. It is perfectly 
correct, that, as a churchm^, he 
should not be ^ absent at the grace" 
before dinner; and as a Welshman 
that he should attend to the close of 
the repast, as there were « pyppins 
and cheese to come." As to his ex- 
amination of his scholar in Latin, the 
scene appears to have been written 
to please the "groundlings," and 
puts the patience of the reader to 
the test as well as that of the parson. 
Yet here his benevolence triumphs; 
and we discover neither dogmatism 
nor despotism in the simple sir 
Hugh. 

National characters are so rare 
in our immortal bard, that we are 
led to pay uncommon attention to 



those which he has drawn. There k^ 
also, a source of interest additional^ 
when we recollect, that queen Eliza* 
beth was of the Tudor &unily, and 
certainly had Welch blood in her 
veins. To have drawn lago as a 
Welchman, would have been ofTen* 
sive; to have laid the scene of Mea- 
sure for Measure in Wales, might 
have been hazardous. The charac-* 
ter of King Lear, and that of Owen 
Glendower are historical; the baixl 
mi^ht appeal to authority for his 
dehneations of these: but in his 
effusions of fancy, he has happily 
seized those traits which afford 
amusement, yet incur no censure, 
and excite a smile, which is infinite- 
ly distant from the sneer of contempt, 
or the broad laughter of sarcasm. 

If we compare the characters of 
Fluellen and sir Hup^h Evans, we 
find them alike, yet different. They 
possess some features m common; 
while others are varied. The soldier 
is learned and pious; the churchman 
is resolute and valiant: the soldier is 
straight forward; brave even to hero- 
ism; the churchman is more consi- 
derate, and his sensations are mixed; 
both are pictures of benevolonce, 
simplicity, candour of mind; both 
are sudden, but easily appeased;, 
they use a multiplicity of words» 
but their meaning is not obscures 
they are free froin vice, arising from 
the mind, c«p degrading manners; 
they are gentlemen though of 
different professions; and they may 
be loved and respected while^ 
nevertheless, we cannot overlook 
their oddities, or be insensible to 
their whimsies. 

If we consider these characters as 
indications of a historical fact, they 
might lead us to inquire, whether* 
such was ^e general estimation of 
the ancient Britons in the days of 
our dramatist; did he draw these 
from observation, and nature ? are 
they portraits, or from general re- 
port ? Whatever might be the result 
of these inquiries, they could not 
prove othcnvise than honourable to 
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the nation wMch forniahed them, as apeare has hitherto been^ aad pro« 
they certainly are instances of tiiat bably will always centinue, ittiri* 
nice discrimination in which Shak* vailed. 



The following anecdotes of the nunnery of St. Clara, at Salamanca, are from one of 
R. K. Porter's Letters from Portugal and Spain. 



I WENT thither yesterday with 
a party of our officers, but could not 
obtain admittance beyond the outer 
hall. However, the sisterhood design- 
ed to open the great door which 
led out of the convent into this apart- 
ment, and which would otherwise 
have divided us from them; and pre- 
sentmg us with chairs, we seated 
ourselves in a semicircle before its 
threshold, and held a discourse much 
more conveniently than if we had 
been reduced to the Thisbe-like ex- 
pedient of conversing through the 
chinks of a door. Most of these 
ladies were rather ancient; yet many 
wore the remains of past beauty, and 
filled one with sad reflection that 
such charms should have been doom- 
ed to bloom and fade, and die unseen, 
unappreciated, unbeloved; but these 
regrets were to ourselves: our gentle 
companions did not seem to partake 



of them. They were even gay, and 
prosecuted the conversation with a 
vivacity which showed they were 
pleased with our visit; nay, they 
even paid us compliments which 
few of the sex that had not forsworn 
their interest in such qualifications 
would have ventured to pronounce. 
They spoke highly of our nation; 
extolled its military men for the 
respect we had shown to them; and 
said how very handsome English- 
men were, how captivating their 
manners. Of course, we could not 
do less than bow to these frank ex- 
pressions of approbation, and re- 
plying to them in kind. They next 
descanted on the probable approach 
of the French to Salamanca, and de- 
clared their wish to be enabled to 
fly to England before the comple- 
tion of such a calamity. 



The following is Sijen (Tesprit of Dr. John WaTlis, sometime Savilian professor of geo- 
metry in the university of Oxford, member of the royal society, and chaplain in 
ordinary to Charles II. It is thus related by himself. 

A certain learned French gentle- 
man proposed to me the under- 
written four chosen French verses, 
composed on purpose; boasting irom 
it wonderfully of the felicity of his 
French language, which expressed 
kindred senses by kindred words; 
complaining, in the mean while, of 
our English one, as very often ex- 
pressing kindred ~ senses by words 
conjoined by no relation: 
Quand un cordier^ cordant» veult corder 

corde; , 
Pour sa corde corder, trois cordons il 

accorde^ 
Mais, si un des cordons de la corde 

descorde^ 



l^e cordon dfecordant fait d^order la 

corde. 

But, that I might show that this 
felicity of language was not wanting 
to our own, immediately, without 
making choice of fresh matter, I 
translated verbally the same four 
verses into the English tongue, re- 
taining the same turn of words 
which he had observed, in his, only 
substituting the word twisty purely 
English, for the exotick word cordj 
which he expected me to use: 

Wlicn a twister, a twisting, wilUwist hira 
a twist. 
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B)rihetwiitm|r^^^^^^*^'^^'^>^^ ' ^® twisted the twine ke bad twined kt 

doth entwist; , twain. 

But, if one of tlie twines of the twist does » , ♦ 

untwist. And these: 

The twine that untwisteth,untwi8teth the ^he twain that, in twining before m the 

' . , twine. 

And to them these four others: As twins were entwisted,henowdoth.uA* 

Untwirling tlie twine that untwisted be- ^ twine: 

tween, Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine 

He tv^rlsVith his twister the two in a ^ more between, 

twine: ™> twirKng his twister, makes a twist of 

Then, twice having twisted the twines of the twine. 

the twine. 



Some Account of Angora Wool, and the different species of the Animal which pro* 
duces that valuable article. 



THE denomination of Angora 
wool is given to a kind of wool or 
rather hair which the goats that 
pasture in the vicinity of Angora^ 
a town of Natolia, produce. There 
are two species of Angora goats, 
namely the kara-gueachyy and the 
tiBtik'gueachy. The kara-gueschy, 
or black goat, is similar in appear- 
ance to the European goat, and is 
common in Syria, Natolia, and 
many other parts of the East. Its 
fleece is black, or, more properly 
speaking, dark brown.:— *The wool is 
long and straight, fine towards the 
extremity which is attached to the 
skin, but blacker and stiffer about 
the contrary end. The kara-gueschy 
is shorn annually, but its wool is not 
exported, being used for home con- 
sumption, in the manufacture of 
coarse clothing and sacking. Be- 
neath the long wool just described, 
grows a fine, shon fleece, each fibre 
of which is about an inch or an inch 
and a half in length, and this, which is 
of a yellowish gray colour, constitutes 
the most estimable produce of the 
animal. It is obtained by daubing 
over the skin with water saturated 
with lime. Ere the shearing has taken 
place, and in the course of a few 
minutes tlie coarse and the fine wool 
both fall ofl* the •skin, and are easily 
separated one from the other. The 
fine wool is exported mostly for 



France where it is employed in the 
manufacture of the best hats. The 
Syrian wool is not esteemed, but the 
wool of Angora, Erzerum, and the. 
northern parts of Persia, enjoys good 
repute. Some authors are of opiniony 
and indeed we believe not without 
reason, that the noted Cachemere 
shawls are actually made from the 
fine wool of the animal in question. 
The tistik-gueschy or wooUed 
goat, differs widely in appearance 
from the European goat, and indeed 
presents sucl^ variety even in the 
same province, that many have been 
led to divide tistik-guescfays of the 
same race into diflerent species* 
The tistik-gueschy, which Bufibn 
denominates " the Angora goaty* is 
much lower and less strong than the 
kara-gueschy. Its fleece is of a 
dazzling white. The fibres which 
compose it are long, slender, nlky^ 
and naturally curly. The fineness of 
the fleece is extreme, and the fibres 
as slender and pliable as the wool 
of the Spanish merinos, whilst those 
of the kara-gueschy are nearly as 
wiry as horse-hair. These long and 
curly fibres constitute the entire 
fleece of the tistik-gueschy, .being 
totally unmixed with any shorter or 
finer kind of wool, and just as slen- 
der at one extremity as the other. 
The tistik-gueschy is only to be 
met with in the environ? of Angora; 
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whose soil is bo particularly adapted 
for preserving the original charac- 
ter of the animal, that it is scarcely 
removed to any other part of the 
East before its wool becomes coarse 
and of little value. The territory of 
Angora is mountainous, and its 
heights, which, during two months 
of the year, are covered with snow, 
abound in springs of pure and whole* 
some water, whence flow innumera- 
ble rivulets that fertilize the soil 
and cover it with fat pastures. So 
soon as the severe weather is over 
the tistik-gueschy is turned out to 
pasture and passes the whole of the 
fine weather on the mountains, not 
even being housed at nights, till the 
approach of winter obliges the 
herdsmen to drive the animal home 
each evening to prevent its perish* 
ing from the severity of the cold. 
The she-^oats feed in flocks of 
from 200 to 300, and are mingled 
with the bucks. The latter are 
bigger and stronger ^an the fe- 
males, and their fleece, like those of 
the former, are white and curled, 
but rather coarser. The flesh of the 
tistik-gueschy is better than that of 
the common goat; but it is seldom 
killed ere it has attained the age of 
five years, when its wool begins to 
grow s&pless and coarse. The tistik- 
gueschys are sho^ annually* After 
being washed on the animal's back 
in running water, the fleece is cut 
off with long shears of steel. The 
fleece of a she-*goat weighs about 
generally from 45 to 54lb. Of the 
wool of the tistik-gueschy the most 
valuable mufls for ladies wear have 
long been manufactured, but at the 
present day mufls of this description 
are not so much in vogue as they 
formerly were. Shawls are likewise 
made from this wool, which are, if 



any thing, superiour to the Cachev 
mere shawls. The beauty and fine- 
ness of the tistik-guechy*s wool 
have induced some individuals to 
introduce the breed into France, 
and there are now a few of the 
animals at Rambouillet, but hitherto 
no sort of advantage has been de» 
rived from their fleeces, owing to 
the circumstances mentioned above. 
The price of the female tistik-gues- 
chy, at Angora, varies from 10 to 
12 dollars, and that of the male 
from 12 to 15. Those who should be 
inclined to purchase a flock of An* 
goras, for experimental purposes^ 
ought to be careful to hire shep- 
herds on the spot, who will accom- 
pany them to any part of Europe, 
and there tend them for an annual 
salary of about 1000 piastres. Some 
persons are of opinion, nor do we 
think they are mistaken, that tf 
proper attention were paid to a flock 
of Angora goats in Europe, the 
breed might be preserved even 
in England. The same prejudices 
which exist at Angora have long 
existed in Spain, and even at this 
very period it is well known that 
the Spanish proprietors will not be 
persuaded but that the race of meri- 
nos degenerates in every other part 
of the world, except the particular 
places in which its celebrity origi- 
nated. Actual experience has, how- 
ever, taught the agriculturalists of 
England and France that the con- 
trary is the case, and that the 
mountains of Andalusia and Leon 
are not the only parts of the globe 
where a flock of merino sheep may 
be successfully reared. The same 
observation may, in course of time^ 
be applicabte to the race of Angora 
goat^. 



PASQUALI, THE MUSICIAN. 

^ASQUALI, who is, we think, sided in Greek street, Soho. He 
exhibited by Hogarth in the cha- was, we believe, the son of a painter 
racter of the Enraged Muvician^ re* of very oonsiderable merit, partlcu- 
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&rly in the execution of small^ but 
animated, conversation pieces. This 
excellent artist died about the year 
1700. 

Pasquali the younger, who was 
one of the . performers at the Opera 
house, was a man singular in his 
appearance and irritable m his tem- 
per. To this unfortunate propension 
his contemporaries were charitably 
in the almost constant habit of ad- 
ministering foodi insomuch that it 
has been said, that a junto of them, 
who were fond of tricks and mischiefs 
and who consequently, according to 
the fashion of those times^ were 
called humorists^ actually sent all 
those vocal and instrumental annoy- 
ances that appear in the print, who 
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were characters well known at that 
period, and that Hogarth took ad<* 
vantage of th6 assemblage, and drew 
from nature a scene in which, as 
far as graphick delineation can con^ 
vey aerial ideas, the most dissonant 
gratmg, abominable and harassing 
sounds^ appear to be operating upon 
nerves of the most exquisite sensi- 
bility, in the moment when the 
efforts of study had expanded the 
springs of genius, and wound to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm those 
mental exertions, which a breath 
will at any time repress, and the 
rustling of leaves, of silk, or any 
thing, dissipate; in fact, at the very 
moment when the musician «fat 
comfiodng. 



SINGULAR INSTANCE OF CORPULENCE. 



A FEW years ago, a man of about 
Forty years of age, hired himself as 
a labourer, in one of the most con* 
siderable ale-breweries in the city 
of London. At tliis time he was a 
personable man> stout, active, and 
not fatter than a moderate sized 
man in high health should be. His 
chief occupation was to superintend 
the working of the new beer, and 
occasionally to sit up at night to 
watch the wort, an employment not 
requiring either activity or labour^ 
of course, at these times, he had an 
opportunity of tasting the liquor, of 
which, it appears, he always availed 
himself. Besides this, he had con- 
stant access to the new beer. Thus 
leading a quiet, inactive life, be be- 
gan to increase in bulk, and con- 
tinued to enlarge, until, in a short 
time', he became of such an un- 
wieldy size, as to be unable to move 
about, and was too big to pass up 
the brewhouse staircase. If by any 
accident he fell down, he was un- 
able to get up again without help. 
The integuments of his face hung 
down to the shoulders and breast; 
the fi|t was not confined to any 



particular part, but diffused over 
the whole of his body, arms, legsy 
&c. making his appearance such, as 
to attract the attention of all who 
saw him. He ief^ this service to go 
Into the country, being a burthen to 
himself, and totally useless to his 
employers. About two years after* 
wards he called upon his old mas- 
ters in a very different sfaiape to that 
above described, being reduced in 
size nearly half, and weighing little 
more than ten stone. The account 
that he gave of himself was, that as 
soon as he had quitted the brew- 
house he Went into Bedfordshire, 
where having soon spent the money 
he had earned, and being unable to 
work, he was brought mto such a 
state of poverty, as to be scarcely 
M>le to obtain the sustenance of life, 
often being a whble day without 
food; he drank very little, and that 
was generally water. By this mode 
of living he began to diminish in 
size, so as to be able to walk about 
with tolerable ease. He then en- 
gaged himself to a farmer, with 
whom he staid a considerable time, 
and, in the latter part of his service, 
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was able to go through veiy hard this case> in the person of a French 

labour, Bometimes bein^ in the field, prisoner of war, who was extremely 

ploughing and following various lean, though the following was his 

agricultural concerns, for a whole general consumption in one day: 

day, with no other food than a small Raw Cow's Udder... 4 lb, 

pittance of bread and cheese. This Raw Beef \0 lb, 

was the history he gave of the means Candles 2 lb. 

by which this extraordinary change ■'■ > ■ 

vas brought about. He added, his Total 16 bL 

health had never been so good as it — — 

then was. Besides five bottles of porter* 
There is a remarkable contrast to 



PARACHUTES. 
THE inventor of parachutes was 
John Baptist Dante, of Perugia, who 
used to make experiments on the 
art of fiying by the side of lake 
Thrasimene, and who many times 
succeeded in ssdling from a rock 
through the air to a considerable 
distance. After falling many times 
into the water, he attempted, on the 
marriage of count Bortolomeo AU 
Tiani, to exhibit his skill over land; 
and threw himself, in a feathered 
^arb, and with spreading wings, off 
file pinnacle of the church. But 
»las ! his parachute lost its balance; 
fee fell on hard ground, and broke 
his thigh. It was some triumph of 
science not to die on the spot. Pity 
tS^cited interest in his behalf. He 



was invited to Venice as professor 
of mathematicks, and died there at 
forty years of age. 



EFFICACY OF A PUN. 

A member of parliament having 
brought in a bill that required an 
amendment, which was denied him 
by the house, he frequently repeated 
" that he thirsted to mend his bill." 
At length another member arose 
and addressed the speaker, humbly 
moving " that as the honourable 
member who spoke last thirsted so 
very much, he might be allowed to 
mend his draught." This put the 
house into good humour, and his 
petition was granted. 



POETRY, 



XOS£ vEnsus EYESi 

WITH 

THE MOTION FOR A NEW TRIAL. 

f [From the Christian Observer.'] 

Most of our readers imist be well ac- 
quainted with Cowper*s " Report of an 
adjudged case, not to be found in any of 
the books.*' The following trifle will be 
seen to be a continuation, or rather imita- 
tion, of that humorous piece. As it may 
be convenient^ for the purpose of compa-* 



rison, to have the jau d*esprit of (^/Owpcr 
at hand; we introduce it in the first place: 

BETWEEN Nose and Eyes a strange 

contest arose— 
The spectacles set them unhappily 

wrong — 
The point in dispute was, as all the world 

klKJWS, 

To which the said spectacles ought to 
belong. 
So the Tongue was the lawj'cr, and ar- 
gued the ca$e 
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' With a great deal of skill, and wig 
full of learning'. 

^hile ehief baron Ear sat to balance the 
case 
So tamed for his talent in nicely discern- 
ing. 

la behalf of the Nose, it will quickly ap- 
pear, 
' And your lordship, he said, will un- 
doubtedly find. 

That the Nose has had spectacles always ^^ ^"^^^"1^,1 the wisdom they used 
in wear, ** •' 



It will clearly appear, my lord. Eyes 
suffered wrong; 
That mistakes from a pressure of business 
will rise. 
Must be surely allowed by my learned 
friend Tongue. 

" Eyes now are awakened to see their 
distress. 
And the loss they'll lament, too, as long 
as they live. 



Which amounts to possession, time out 
of mind. 

Then holding the spectacles up to the 
court, 
Your lordship observes they are made 
with a straddle 
As wide as the ridge of the nose is; in 
short. 
Designed to sit close to it, just like the 
saddle. 

Again — would your lordsliip a moment 
supposfe 
('Tis a Case that has happened, ^md may 
be again) 
That the visage or countenance had not a 
nose- 
Pray who could, or who would, wear 
spectacles then? 

Od tiie whole, it appears, and my argu« 
ment shows. 
What a reasoning the court wili never 
condemn. 
That the spectacles plainly were made foe 
the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended 
for them. 

Then shifting his side, as a lawyer knows 
how. 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes; 
But what were his arguments few people 
know. 
For the court did not think they were 
equally wise. 

So his lordship decreed with a grave 
solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear, without one ifov hiu. 
That, whenever the Nose put his specta- 
cles on. 
By daylight or candlelight, eyes should 
be shut. 

NOSE REFUTED, 

OR, 

LIPS MOVING FOR A NEW TRIAL. 

** ^udi alteram partem.*' - 

" In the cause at last sessions of Nose 
versus Eyes, ' 

Vol. I 



to possess. 
And all the grave dignity spectacles 
give. 

" My learned friend says they are made 
with a straddle: 
But what does this prove I though the 
fact may be so; 
Does the horse or the ass claim the right 
to the saddle, 
Because it fits close to his back? surely 
no. 

'* Let your lordship imagine no eyes to a 
face 
(For mjr learned friend's instance is 
here just inverted) 
Are spectacles worn or put on in this case ? 
Not a nose in all Europe would dare to 
assert it. 

•* That my client, the Eyes, may give way 
to a nap 
With the spectacles on, is past all coa- 
tradiction 
But you lordship must see, this occurs 
through mishap; 
That they're wilfully closed, is my 
learned friend's fiction. 

** Will your lordship but turn to 5th 
Edward the third — 
An act which undoubtedly settles the 
question. 
And which shows that new trials were 
granted and heard 
Of less moment than this, and less 
weighty digestion. 

*' Before I conclude, I appeal to the cpurt: 
And your lordship will surely my argu- 
ment grant- 
That the action commenced through aq 
envious retort; 
For the Nose, as a nose, cannqt specta- 
cles want" 

So his lordship cried hem! and then 
stroked down his face; 
And when all tiie court re-cosisidered 
it o'er. 
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They vnkhed vftH to the plaintlfr, they 
pitied his case^ 
But cpuld grsBit no new trial th« cfttise 
to restore. 

Yet, to make up aU diflTerencey his lord- 
ship proposed^- - 
That Eyes ht this case nO advantage 
might lack—' 
" That a glass should be fixed, where 
the buttons were closed. 
By a riband fttispended, bhie, yellow, cfr 
bbuJc 

** That this should be deemed the sole 
right of the Eyes, 
To them and their farthest descendants 
for eincr 
With all the immunities thence to arise. 
To quiz or to stare through, look 
clumsy or clever. 



justly called foolish and out of my mind 
for making sonnets; but as many say, I 
am in my second childhood, I am wilting 
to employ myself agreeably to my state. 
By yours I feel conscious of the love you 
bear me, therefore I wish you to know, 
that it is my filial desire to rest these my 
feeble bones by the side of those of my ^ 
father, and I pray you to see that it be ^ 
done. ' 

" For me to leave this place would be 
the cause of ruin to the church of St. 
Peter's, which would be a great pity, and 
a greater sin; as I hope to establish it be- 
yond the possibility of changing the de- 
sign, I could wish first, to accomplish that 
end; if I do not already commit a crime 
by disappointing the many cormorants 
who are in daily expectation of gettmg 
' rid of me. 

MICHEL AKGELO BONARROTI.*' 



The following letter and sonnet were 
written and addressed to Vasari, by 
Michel Angelo in th^ year 1557 when 
the author was 83 years of age. He had 
then been sometime distracted with the 
apprehension that either death or re- 
moval from employment would deprive 
him of the power of completing the 
magnificent edifice of St. Peter's church 
St Rome, to the building of which he 
had devoted himself with unabating zeid 
tnd assiduity for eleven years, notwith- 
standing the most embarrassing oppo- 
sition from enemies and rivals. He 
persevered, however, till he had esta- 
fdished his design beyond the possibi- 
lity of change; and had the happiness of 
seeing, under his own superintendance» 
the edifice carried up to tlie springing 
of the dome. 
•« It is the will of God that I still con* 

ti^iue to bei and I know that I shall be 



SONNET. 
Well-nigh the voyage bow is overpast. 
And my frail bark, through troubled seas 

and rude. 
Draws near that common haven where at 

last 
Of every action, be it evil or good. 
Must due. account be roidered. Well I 

know 
How vain will then appear that favoured 

art. 
Sole idol long, and monarch of my heart. 
For all is vain that man desires below. 
And now remorseful thoughts the past 

upbraid. 
And fear of twofc4d death my soul alarms, 
That which must come, and that beyond 

the grave; 
Picture and scidpture Ipse their feeble 

charms. 
And to that love divine I turn for aid 
Who from the cross extends his arms to 
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NEW INVENTED LOOM. 

Christopher Heeren, organ-builder, at 
GottesbUhren,in Westphalia, has invented 
a loom, which performs all the operations 
of itself. Without the intervention of the 
weaver, it sets the treadles in motion, 
throws the shuttle, and stops it at the 
opposite side; loosens the web^ when a , 



certain portion is finished, and winds the 
cloth upon tlie axle. Every thing is kept 
in proper order; and the piece of stuff, 
when finished, is smoothed. An index, 
attached to the machine, shows at any 
time tlie number of ells that are woven. 
This machine has as yet only been exhir 
bited on a small scale to connoisseurs, and 
has obtained the highest approbation^ 
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MACHINE FOR CUTTING PAPER. 

M. Rockstroh, of Berlin, has invented 
a machine for cutting paper straig^ht. with 
any kind of scissars, which is likely to be 
of use to n^en of business. 



AIR BAIXOON. 

We have already noticed the experi* 
pients of M. Degen, of Vienna, to raise 
himself into the air. As his weight ex* 
ceededthe power of the machinery with 
which he eifected this, by thirty-four 
pounds, he conceived the idea of com- 
|>ining with it an air-balloon, imagining 
that, by means of the latter, he could be 
supported in the air, and at the same time 
have it sufficiently under his command. 
The experiments which he made with it, 
towards the conclusion of last year, in the 
Prater, before a numerous company, were 
completely successful. He flew at pleasure 
in all directions; riused and lowered 
himself; and the ballooo followed him 
spontaneously whichever way he turned* 
The diameter of the latter was nineteen 
feet five inches. After deducting the weight 
of Degen and his flying-machine, tne 
balloon possessed a power e^ualto thirty- 
two pounds. 



PARABOLIQK l£NS. 

A remarkably large^paraboliok lens was 
recently purchased at Vienna, for th^ 
French government. It was made at 
Gratz, in Styria, by Bospine, a celebrated 
mechanist, for some alchymists. It was not 
cast, but softened by heat, and bent over 
a parabolick mould. Several pieces were 
broken before he succeeded; so that it 
cost, originally, from 800 to 1200 guineas. 
It is three feet three inches in diameter, 
and of eight feet four inches ^ocus; c<hii« 
posed of two pieces of glass united to- 
gether by an iron hoop, so as to form a 
hollow vessel, capable of holding eighty 
or ninety quarts of spirit of wine. M. 
Jacquin, of Vienna, and several men of 
science, who witnessed the experiments, 
declare, that it burned a diamond in a 
few seconds, and fused platina in a few 
minutes. A button of platina, weighing 
twenty-nine ^ains, was melted by it, ana 
made in part to boll. The diameter of the 
focus does not appear to exceed four 
lines. It weighs 550 lbs. avoirdupoiae. 



HTDHOSTATICK BALANCE. 

A very simple contrivance has been in* 
vented by M. Fabroni, tor transform- 
ing any good common balance mto a 
hydrostatick balance. It is a moveable 
column, which, being placed in a vessel 
proper for the purpose, beneath any ba- 
lance whatever, provided it be exact, 
renders it capable of giving specifick gra- 
vities, without the necessity of reeuring 
to the extraordinary and expensive me- 
thods with whichthe machines now called 
hydrostatick balances are attended. 



LIQUID TO EXTINGUISH FIBS. 

M. Gonzatti has discovered a liquid 
which instantaneously extinguishes fire. 
The following experimenU were publickly 
made with it at Venice. Some retin and 
oil were set fire to, and scarcely had a 
few drops of thia ^qnid been poured on 
the flame, when it immediately disap* 
peared, leaving behind not the least trace 
of fire. Billets of wood, besmeared with 
pitch and resin, and afterwards dipped 
m this liquid, resisted the action of the 
hottest fire, to which they were exposed 
for several hours. The inventor affirms, 
that a few applications of this composition 
to wood-work would preserve it from all 
danger of fire. He has not thought fit to 
publish the manner in which this com- 
position is prepared; but it is probable 
that a solution of alum, pot-ash, and 
vitriol, is one of the ingredients. 



MAGNETISM. 

Mr. Leopold Vacca has discovered a 
method of communicating magnetism to a 
bar of iron, without a magnet. He take* 
a bar about three feet in length, which 
gives no sign of any magnetick virtue 
whilst lying in a horizontal position; but 
possesses the same in a very sensible de- 
gree when placed perpendicularly. These 
sigm disappear again when it is laid down 
horizontally and appear again when it is 
lifted up. vertically. A small bar of sted« 
it appears, rubbed several times in the 
same direction against the extremity of 
the other bar, w^en situated vertically^ 
acquires magnetism; hence |he discoverer 
concludes that magnetism may be commu- 
nicated to a body without either a natural 
or artificial magnet. 

A simple method for removing ^^reate epots- 
Scrape finely some pipe clay, lay thereon 
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the sheet or leaf, and cover the spot in 
like manner with the clay. Cover the whole 
with a sheet of paper; and apply for a few 
seconds a heated ironing* box.' On using' 
India-rubber to remove the dust taken up 
by the grease, the paper will be found re- 
stored to its original de|^ree of whiteness 
and opacity. . 



LEAD PENCIL DRAWINGS. 

To preserve drawings made with a black 
lead pencil, a tliirf wash of isinglass may 
be used, or, hard black chalk to pre- 
vent Iheir rubbing out; or the same 
eflTect may be produced by the simple ap- 
plication of skimmed milk. The best way 
of using this is to lay the drawing flat up- 
on the surface of the milk, and then tak- 
ing it up expeditiously, to hang it by one 
comer till it drains and dries. The milk 
must be perfectly free from cream, other- 
wise it will grease the paper. 



A new recipe for -making' permanent ink 
for marking iinen, ^c. — Take of lunar 
caustick (now called ar^entum nitratum) 
one dram; weak solution (or, perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, tincture) of galls 
two drams: the cloth is first to be wetted 
with the following liquid: viz. salt of tar- 
tar one ounce; water, one ounce and a 
half It must be perfectly dry before any 
attempt is made to write upon it. 



CURE OF HERNIA. 

A very important discovery is said to 
have been made of the uses of the slimy 
juices of snails, by M. Tarenni, as a 
specifick for the cure of hernia, or rup- 
ture, when the part can be returned and 
it is not dangerous to confine it in the 
body. This being ascertained, he directs 
that a truss be made having the ball at 
the end concave, instead of convex, as 
usual, for the reception of a cup of equal 
diameter with the orifice of the heniia. 
The cup must be of china, glass, or 
earth en -ware, that the liquor may not 
penetrate it, or undergo any alteration; 
and the edges should be turned, that tliey 
may not incommode the patient. It is to 
be filled with wool, which must be 
changed every otlier day. Two, three, or 
four hundred snails are tlien to be pro- 
cured, and kept in a place where |tliey can 



procure food; from two to eight being 
only to be used every day. The patient, 
before he rises, and after he has been in 
bed, removes the cup from the truss, an^ 
pricks the snail in different places with a 
pin, from which incisions sometimes a 
bluish and sometimes ^. g^ay liquid issues, 
which must be caught on the wool in the 
cup, which, being filled, must be placed 
exactly in the same situation on the affect- 
ed part; but, if a thick froth oozes out • 
from tfie snail, that snail must be thrown 
aside, and another taken. After the cup 
is thus applied, it must be covered with a 
white linen cloth, and the ball of the truss 
applied on it sufficiently tight to prevent 
the fluid from escaping. If this treatment 
lasts several months, it may be necessary 
to shave the part, and not to leave it too 
long uncovered for fear of catching cold. 
If the cup rubs the skin, it must be re- 
moved till the place is healed. In this 
case the patient may remove the truss 
altogether at night, if it can be done with- 
out danger; and in the daytime he may 
weal* it dry, filling the cav-ity witli wool, 
and covering the hernia with a bit of cloth. 
This treatment cures a common hernia, 
or rupture, in two, three, or four months; 
though it may be necessary for the patient 
to wear the tiniss six weeks or two 
months more, till the wound is perfectly 
healed, in order that the muscles may re- 
sume their natural action. 



PAINTS FROM HORSE-CHESNXJTS, 

M. Geitner has, by the aid of various 
substances, extracted from the green 
shells of horse-chesnuts very beautiful 
fellow and brown colours, and the latter 
m the greatest diversity of hues. They 
are found to stand both on woolens and 
silks, though the stuffs have been wetted 
and wi*ungout, and some of them eren 
washed in caustick liquids. 



BRASS VESSELS. 

To preserve brass vessels from con- 
tracting verdigrise after they have been 
used, instead of wiping them dry, it has 
been found that by constantly immerging 
them in water they are kept perfectly in- 
noxious, and will remain for years full as 
clean and nearly as bright, as when they 
first came out of the hands of the work- 
man. 
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(C3* COMMUNICATIONS for this head, from authors and booksellers, post 
paid, will be inserted free of expense. Literary advertisements will be printed upon 
the covers at the usual price. 

Articles of literary intellij^ence, inserted by the booksellers in the United States* 
Gazette, will be copied into this Magazine without turther order. 



RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
I By JIf. Carey i Philadelphia, 
Published — The Criminal Recorder, 
or a Select Collection of Trials for 
Murder, &c. &c. Price 2 dollars. 

Life of Wasliington, by M. L. Weems, 
Inr Gei-man. Price 1 dollar. With six 
engravings. 

Sterne's Sentimental Journey, through 
France and Italy. 62 1-2 cents. 

Interesting Narrative of Kxtraordinary 
Suffering's and Deliverances of the Crews 
and Passengers of sundry Shipwrecked 
vessels. Price 25 cents. . : i 

Narrative of Calamitous and Interesting 
Shipwrecks, with authentick particulars 
of the Sufferings of tlte Crews. Price 31 
cents. 

Simsom's Euclid; third American edi- 
tion; 2 dols. 50 cents. . 

Julia de Routigne, by M'Kensie. 62 1-3 
cents. 

Clarke's Erasmus; new edition,, im- 
proved by James Ross. 

Desultory Reflections on the Ruinous 
Consequences of a Non>UeiKwal of the 
Charter of the Bank of the United States; 
Sd edition. 

By. the BooksellerB Pkiladeiphta, 
Publi8hed<^Rules and Regulations for 
Ae Field Exercise and Manoeuvres of the 
French infantry, issued August 1st, 1791; 
and the Manosuvres added, which have 
been since adapted by the emperour 
Napoleon. Also, the Mano:uvres of the 
field artillery, with Infantry. By col, 
Irenee Amelot de Lacrdix, late Chief of 
Brigade in the French service. In three 
volumes. The third volume consisting of 
plates. Price 4 dols. 50. 
Ikf Jane Mtkin, Philadelphia, and otJier 
Booksellers, 
Published — Dr. Mason's Speech, re- 
lative to his resignation of his Pastoral 
Charge, in the City of New York. Price 
3r 1-2 cents. 

By P, Byrne, Pluladdphia, 
Published — The Wandering Philanthro- 
pist, or, letters from a Chinese, written 
during his residenee in the United Sta;tcs. 



By F, Watson, Philadelphia, 

Republished — ^Boswell's Journal, of » 
Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel John- 
son, L. L. D. First American edition. 
By Ezra Sargeant, JVev York, - 
Republished — An Exposition of the 
Conduct of France towards America, 
illustrated by Cases decided in the 
Council of Prizes in Paris. By Lewis 
Goldsmith, Notary Publick, Author of 
" The Crimes of Cabinets,** Translator 
of M. D'Hauterive's "Etat de la France 
^ la Fin de Pan 8," &c. &c. Price 62 1-2 
cents. 

By John Elliot Jim. Boston, 

Republished— The Trial of the Witnes- 
ses of the Resurrection, by Bishop Sher* 
lock. From the twelfth London Edition. 
By WiUiam Elliot, Boston, 

Published— The Seaman's Daily Assis- 
. tant, containing Plane, Traverse, Middle 
Latitude, and Mercator's Sailing, with 
^all the necessary Tables, taken chiefljr 
. fipom the Nautical Works of Robertson, 
Mackay, Moore, and Noi^ie. Price 1 doU. 
50 ceots. 

By Farrand, Mallory and Co. Boston, 
Republished — Dialogues concerning 
Eloquence in general; and particularly 
til at kind which is proper for the pulpit. 
By M. de Fenclon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. 

Also— Second Edition, price ST cents 
A Letter on tlie Genius and Dispositions 
of the French Government, including a 
view of the Taxation of the French Em- 
pire. Addressed to a friend, by an Ameri- 
can, recently returned from Europe. 
By T. B. Wait, and Co. Boston, 

Published— The American New Dis- 
pensatory, containing. 1. General Princi- 
ples of Pliarmaceutick Chymistry, Analy- 
sis of the articles of Materia Medica. 
2. Materia Medica, including several new 
and valuable articles, the production of 
the United States. 3. Preparations and 
Compositions. The whole compiled from 
the most approved modern authors, both 
European and American. To which is 
added an appendix, containing a definition 
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of the nature and properties of the Cases; 
by a Fellow of the Massachussetts Medi- 
cal Society. Medical Electricity and Gal- 
vanism. On Medical prescriptions. An 
abridgement of Dr. Carrie's Reports on 
the use of Water. The Cultivation of the 
Poppy Plant, and the Method of preparing 
Opium. Several useful Tables. The whole 
compiled from the most approved authors, 
both European and American. By James 
Thatcher, A. A. & S. S. 

Bif S. Etheridffe, Boston^ 
Republished — Observations on our Lord's 
Conduct, as a Divine Instructer, and oh 
the excellence of his moral character. By 
William Newcome, D. D. Archbishop of 
Aramgh. 

By Ruisell and Cutler, Boston, 
Published — Dr. Parish's Sermon, De- 
livered before the Executive and Legis- 
lature of Massacliussett8» May 30, 1810. 

r&OPOSEO AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
Edvmrd Earlc, PAiladelp&ia, 

Proposes to republish— Pringle on the 
Diseases of the army; with copious notes, 
by Dr. B. Rush. 

Adams's edition of Dr. John Hunter's 
works; with notes, by Dr. N. Chapman. 

A new edition of the First Lines of the 
Practice of Surgery, by S. Cooper, from 
the last improved edition of the author. 

Brtufford and Inakeep, Philadelphia^ 

To republish— A History of BraziL By 
Robert Southey. 

The Scottish Chiefs, a Romance. By 
WSss Jane Porter, author of Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, and Remarks on Sidney's Apho* 
risms. 

* Talcs of Real Life. Forming a sequel 
to Miss Edgeworth's Tales of Fashionable 
Life. 

The Wife, or Model for Women, a Talc. 
By Mrs. Edgeworth. 

The Libertine Husband. Translated 
from the French of Madame Sta'cl Hol- 
stein, autlior of Delphine, Corinna, &c. 

The Houses of Osma and Almeria, or 
Convent of St. Ildefonso, a Tale. By 
Regina Maria Roche, author of the Chil- 
dren of the Abbey, Discarded Son, &c. 

Chevalier de Versenai, a Movel. Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Cottin, 
author of Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Si- 
beria, &c. &c. &c. 

M. Carey, Philadelphia, 

To republish — Head's Precedents. A 
new edition, corrected and revised by the 
author. 

Edioafd CocUe, Baltimore, 

To republish— The Tablet of Memoiy. 
Exhibiting the most prominent events in 



History, from the earliest period to tl^e 
year 1810; classed under distinct heads) 
with their dates. Comprehending an epi- 
tome of English and American history, 
and a Chronology of eminent Men, toge% 
ther with a variety of useful tables. 

yohn E. Thomwn, Fredericktorum, Ml. 

To republish by subscription— Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia; or, tiie Pursuit after 
Happiness. A most beautiful and admired 
little Philosophical novel, written by the 
late learned and illustrious Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

A society of Gentlemm, AVw Tork, 

To publish— The Ameiican Medical 
and Philosophical Register; Or, Annals 
of Medicine, Natural History, Agricul- 
ture, and the Arts. 

Farrand, .^5«^tfwy, and Co. BoMtm^ 

To republish^-^Reports of Cases argued 
and determined In the Court of Common 
Pleas, and other in Michaelmas and H9a- 
ry Terms. By William Pyle Tannton, Esq. 

Also— Reports of Cases argued and ad- 
judged before the Lords Commissioners of 
Appeals in Prize Causes.— By Thomas 
Harman Acton, Esq. 

Lincoln and Edrmnds, Boston, 

To republish, with the addition of 
nineteen sermons-x-Sermons on Important 
Subjects. B;^ the late reverend and pious 
Samuel Davies^ A. M. Some time Presi- 
dent of the College in New Jersey. In 
three vols. 

iS*. Ethmidge, Boston^ 

Ta republish — Fragments; being Illus- 
trations of the Manners, Incidents, and 
Phraseology of Holy Scripture. Principally 
■elected from the most esteemed and au- 
thentick Voyages and Travels .into the* 
East With adoutional Remarks, Observa* 
tions and Plates, intended as a continued 
appendix to Calmed % Mctionary of the 
Baly Bibk, 

Also— Calmet's Great Dictionary of the 
Holy Bible; Historical, Critical, Geogra- 
phical, and Etymological. 

Scripture Illustrated, by means of Na- 
tural Science— in Botany, Geology, Geo- 
graphy, Natural History, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Utensils, dome stick and military ha- 
biliments, manners, customs, &c. Itc— 
Conducted principally by the editor of 
Calmet's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 

W. Wells, and T. B. Watte, Boston, and 

Williams and Whiting, JVew To/h^ 
To republish — A new Literal Transla- 
tion, from the Original Greek, of all the 
Apostolical Epistles. With a Commentai^y 
and Notes, Philological, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Practical. To which is added, a 
History of the Life of the Apostle Paul. 
By James M*Knight, D. D. Author of a 
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Harmony of the Gospels, &c. In 6 volt. 
To which is prefixed, an Account of the' 
Life of the Author. 

Also — Scriptores Romani. An elegant, 
uniform, and complete series of those 
writings, which from their just celebrity 
have acqiwed the appellation of the Latin 
Ciassicks. ' 

The Philosophy of Rhctorick. By 
George Campbell, D. D. F. R. S. Edin- 
bur^h. Principal of the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. A new edition, with the au- 
thor's last additions and corrections. In 
2 vols. A Biographical Notice of the 
Author, from authentick sources (not 
contained in the English edition) will be 
prefixed to the work. 



ILECBNT BRITISH PUBUCATIOVS. 

The Refusal, a novel. By Mrs. West. 
3 vols. 12mo. 1/. It. in boards. 

Select Poems, &c. by the late John 
Bawes Worgan, of Bristol, who died on 
the 25th or July, 1809, aged 19 years. 
Embellished with a profile of the aiuthor. 
To which are added some particulars of 
his life and character, by an early friend 
and associate; with a preface, by William 
Hayley, Esq. Crown 8vo. 7«. 

The hi«tory of Spam from the earliest 
period to the close of the year 1809. By 
John Bigland, 2 voU. 8v^. 1/. 4». 

The Archives and Review of Universal 
Sdence. Conducted by Alexander Walker, 
esq. vol. in. 7«. 6d. 

Beauties selected from the wrings of 
the late William Paley, D. D. with an ac- 
count of his life. By William Hamilton 
Reid, 4f. 6d, 

The Works, moral and religious, of Sir 
Matthew Hale, knt lord chief justice of 
the court of King's Bench. The whole now 
first collected and revised. To which are 
prefixed his Life and Death, by Bishop 
Burnet By the rev. T. Thirlwall, M. A. 2 
vols. 8vo. 18t. 

Three Letters, addressed to the Right 
Hon. John Lord Eldon, lord high chancel- 
lor, on the subject of his having excluded 
gentlemen who have written for the Pub- 
lick Journals, from the English bar. I*. 

Typographical Antiquities, or the His- 
tory of Printing in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Begun by Joseph Ames, continu- 
ed by William Herbert, and enlarged by 
the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, F. S. A* 
Vol I. 4to. 3/ 8«. 

Thoughts on the Sufferings of Christ* 
By the author of the Refuge. 2*. 



Travels through the Empire of Moroe* 
CO. By John Bufia, M. D. 8vo. 7«. 

A Historical and Critical Essay on the 
Life of Petrarch, with a transliUion of ft 
few of his Sonnets. By Alexander Eraser 
Tytler, lord Woodhouselee. Post 8vow 
10€. 6d. 

Riches: or the Wife and Brother. Ill 
five acts; founded on Massinger's comedy 
of the City Madam. By Sir James Bland 
Burges, hart St. 6d. 

Observations on the Criminal Law of 
England, as it relates to capital punish* 
ments, and the mode in which it is adau« 
nistered. By Sir Samuel Romilly. 3t. 

A reply to the Calumnies of the Edin- 
burgh Review against Oxford, containing 
an account of the studies pursued at that 
University. 5«. 

Adultery Analyzed; including Stric- 
tures on Modem Dramas, particularly on 
Pizarro and the Stranger, 8vo. 6«. 

A Time and Wages Book, or a plan for 
keeping an account of the Ume and wages 
paid of all descriptions of work-people 
employed. 5#. and ft, 6d. 

An account of the introduction of Me- 
rino Sheep into the diflTerent sUtes of Eu- 
rope, and the Cape of Good Hope. Trans- 
lated from the French of C. P. Lasteyrie, 
by Benjamin Thompson, esq. 8vo. 7». 6d. 

Reflections on the Foot of the Horse, 
and on the Nature and Effects of shoeing 
on thefoot. By Bracy Clark, F. R.S.lOffficf. 

The Wife, or a Model for Women. By 
Mrs. Edgeworth, 3 vols. 15i. 

The Scottish Chiefs, a Romance. By 
Miss Jane Porter. 5 vols. 13mo. l/.5<. 

A collection of Voyages and Travels in 
Europe, being the first portion of a general 
collection of voyages and Travels. By 
John Pinkerton. 6 vols. 4to. 13/. 13«. in 
boards. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Surinam; of a 
residence there during 1805, 6, and 7» 
and the author's return to Europe by way 
of North America. By Baron Albert Von 
Sack, Chamberlain to his Prussian Majes* 
ty. 4to. U 7b, 

The genuine works of William Horgarth; 
illustrated with biograpical anecdotes, a 
chronological catalogue and commentary. 
By J. i^ichola, F. S. A. and the late G, 
Stevens, esq. F. R. S. and F. S. A. 2 vols, 
demy 4to. 10/ 10». or on royal paper 21f. 

The History of Greece. By W. Mitford, 
Esq. Vols. VII. VIII. 8vo. 18». 

Every Man his own Cattle-Doctor; being 
a concise and familiar Description of all 
Diseases incident to Oxen, Calves, and 
Sheep. By F. Plater. 8\'o. 10#. 6rf. 

Practical and descriptive Essays on the 
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Economy of Fuel and Man.fg-enjcnt of 
Heat. ByK. Buchanan. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

The Libertine Husband. From the 
French of Madame de Stael Hollttein. 
2 vols. 8*. 

The Conquest of Canaan; a Seatonian 
Prize Pofem. By G. Byrne, Esq. M. A. 
2#. 6d. 

The Book of Job. Translated fr^m the 
Hebrew, by Miss Smith. With a Preface 
and Annotations, by the ReVr F. Randolph, 

D. D. 8vo. 7s. 

A new Royal Atlas, engraved by Mr. 
Heele; intended as a Companion to Big- 
land's View of the World, and the new 
Geographical Grammar by the Itev. J, 
Evans, A. M. 8vo. Pkin, 9*. coloured, 12s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature, Causes, 
and Cure of Hydrothorax; illustrated by 
interesting Cases. By L. Maclean. M. D. 
«vo. 12ff. 

The Festivals md Fasts of the Church 
of England. Abridged from the Works of 
the excellent and pious Mr. Nelson. By , 

E. Bfelson. 8vo. r». * 

Sketches of the Country, Character, 
and Costume in Portugal and Spain, made 
during the Campaign and on the Route 
of the British Army in .1808 and 1809. 
Engraved and coloured from the Draw- 
ings of the Rev. W. Bradford, A.B. with 
appropriate Descriptions of each Subject. 
Folio,//. 7^. or, on royal paper, 11/. 

The Prince; translated from the grigi. 
nal Italian, of Niccolo Machiavelli. To 
which is prefixed an Introduction, show- 
ing the close Anah^gy between the Princi- 
ples of Machiavelli' and the Actions of 
Buonaparte. By J. Scott Byerley. 8vo. 9*. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Thomas Haynes has in the press, 
New and Interesting Discoveries in Horti- 
culture, as an improved system of pro- 
pagating fruit-trees, evergreens, and de- 
eiduous ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The Rev. William Bowdwcn proposes 
publishing by subscription, in ten volumea 
quarto, a Literal Translation of the wliole 
of Domesday Book; with the modern 
names of places, adapted as fur as possi- 
ble to those in the record. 

A new edition of Dr. U\isscrs History 
of Modem Europe,* continued to the 
Treaty of Amiens by Dr. Coote, will short- 
ly be published. 

To be published in demy and post Svo. 
with fine engravings after pictures by 
Smirke, also in royal 18mo. without the 
plates. The Arabian Nights Entertain- 



.ment, from the version of Galland, cm* 
•fully revised, and occasionally corrected 
from the Arabick. To which are added, 
thirty-five new tales, now first translated 
from an Arabick copy of the 1001 Nights, 
brought to Europe by Edward Wortle* 
Montague, Esq. Also an Introduction anx 
Notes, illustrative ^f the Heli|rion, Man- 
ners, Customs, Domestick Habits, &c. of 
the Mohammedans.^ By Jonathan Scott, 
L. L. D. Oxford, late Oriental Professor 
at the Royal Military and East Indra 4 
Colleges, &c. &c. ' i 

Mr. T. Woodfall, assistant secretary to 
the Society of Ai-ts, &c. proposes to'pub- ^^t 
liBh in two octavo volumes, the whole of* -^ 
the valuable papers on Ag^*ici4lure, which * 
have been brought before tliat society. | 

An Essay on the Nature and Cure of 
Scrofula, and a Demon|tration of its Origin 
froni disorders of the Digestive Organs; ^ 
interspersed with observatiotis oh the .Jj , 
general treatment of Childpen. By Richard '"* | 
Carmichael, Surgeon, Dublin. In 8vo. .;^ I 

Miss Lncy Aikin has in the press,,. 
Epistles on the Character and Condition 
of Women, in various Ages, and Nations, 
with other Poems. j 

Mr. B. H. Smart, Teacher of Elocaition, ' 

is engaged on a Grammar of English 
Pronunciation; compiled on a new Flap, 
but on plain and recognised principles, 1 
which will supply a practical method for j 
the removal of a foretgn or provincial I 
accent, vulgarisms, impeicShnents, aitd ^ 
other defeats of speech; and furnish >pu]Mb 
of all ages, particular!}' those intended for j^ 
publick situations, with the means of ac- . *^ 
quiring that nervous and graceful articu*v ?1 
Ution, upon wliich alone a superiour de- ;« 1 
livery can be founded. * .• * 

Speedily will be published, printed in 
4to. by James Baliantyne and Co. Rdlfc- 
bui^h, and embellished with a Portrait o^^ 
the Author, engraved 1^ Heath, Th^ Lady-H* 
of the Lake; a Poem, in six canftds, by 
Walter Scott, Esq -r 

A new edition of the Siege of Acre, » *f J 
poem, by Mrs. Cowley, is about to be ^ 
published in its finished state, as prepared " . 
by the authoress previous to her last j 
illness. % ^ 

WiUiam Sotheby, Esq. has a potfm in i 
the press, in quarto, entitled Constance 
de Castile. ■ i^ 

The Rev. Joseph Wilson is engaged on 
an introduction to Bishop Butler's Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the; . i 
Constitution and Course of Nature. In a ^\ 
Series of Letters, addressed to a Student 
at the University. * 
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r ^r: [The following interesting biography of lord Nelson, is selected from the 
L .. Quarterly Review* Two articles relating to this extraordinary man have 
I '^ already appeared in the Select Reviews, and it was not intended to make 
^^ 4" further selections from the materialis whicti crowd the British journals 
'"' on this ambject. But, the present publication is conveyed in a style sa 

^ spirited and pure,', and contains so many interesting particulars of the» 

greatest' qfnarval heroes^ that we think an apology would have been due 
to our readers, if we had not ];^6raat(ed them to participate with us in 
the pleasure of its peru^al.l £d.. Select Review^ 

.\ .. - 

(^ Bio^apliical Memoirs of liord Viscount Kelson^ &ei &c« Sea.; witli Observations, Cri« 
m tical and I^xpttiaatory. By John Charnock* Esq. F. S. A. Author of tiie Biog^aphia 

W l^yalis, and the History of D^arine Architecture, &e» &c. 8vo. pp. 429. Appx. 39« 

I London. ^806. « 

T)ie life of liord Nelson. By Mr. Harrison. 2 vols. Svo* pp. 904. London. 1806. 
^ The Life of Lord Viscount Nelson, Duke of Pronto, &c. By T. O. Churchill. Illui^ 
trated by engravings of its most strilsdng «nd memorable incidents. Royal 4to. pp. 
100. London. 1808. / 

r The Life of Admiral Lo^ Kelson, K« B.from his lordship's Manuscripts. 3y the Her. 
Stanier Clai-ke, F; B. S Librarian to the Prince, and Chaplrun to his Royal High- 
. nass's Household; and John M< Arthur, £s^. L*- L* D. late Secretary to Admiral 
*' Lord ViscjCHmt Hood. 2 vols. Imperial 4to, {^' '55Q. London. 1809. 

r ' OF all litetftiy tasks, *at of the writer haa iiot been familiarly con- 

j^ biographer might appear at first td= wersant with him whose memory he 

4^ b€^e easiest.' TI^ has but to relate midertakes to preserve, he will ba 

I ^hia tale simply and failjMally, and if deficient in knowledge, and the por- 

L ••'the subject of that tafe be one in trait will foil ih those finer line* 

I H whose history the present age or which ;^ive ii^dividual character. !& 

k the •■ future cair . f»d any* rational on thfs other hand, he has been ncar- 

" interest, the matter'. wBl ste|;iport ly connected with the dead, he will 

* the style. Philosophick biography, . hJiriJfly become an impartial historian. 

though requiring higher powers, is It is difficult for him not to extenuate 

^ -*Hot, perhaps, of much g*reater utility *so6ie things, or to set down others 

■ '\ than an unambitious narrative, which) in malice; 93^ least, it is scarcely 

^ when full and faithful, enables the possible for him to escape ^e suspi- 

'" " n > '- ^'-^^ ^^j^ ^j£ having done so. 

There is also another cause of 
imperfection in biography. The wri« 



t thinking reader to extract its philo- 
sophy for himself. But seldom does 
such a specimen occur. For if the 
Vowi|^ .: > 
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ter may have Sense enough to avoid 
that idle exaggeration which 'even- 
tually injures the reputation it is in- 
tended to aggrandize; he may un? 
derstand how his task ought to be 
performed, and be disposed to per- 
form it with fidelity, and yet circum- 
stances may exist which compel him 
to leave it imperfect, and therefore 
in some degree upfaithful. The feel- 
ings of the living must never be sa- 
crificed to the celebrity of the dead; 
. and before the time arrives when 
the whole truth might allowably be 
told, those persons from whom alone 
it could be collected, pass away with 
their generation The life of Thoipas 
Day, tjie author of Sandford and 
Merton, was written by one of his 
friends, and the most extraordinary 
and characteri stick incidents of his 
life were totally suppressed. Chat- 
terton was insane— better proof of 
this than the coroner's verdict is, 
that there was insanity in his family. 
His biographers were' not informed 
of this important fact; and the edi- 
tors of his collected works forbore 
to state it, because the cojlection 

- was made for, the benefit of his surr 
viving relations, a sister and niece, 
in both of whom (both are now no 
more) the disease had manifested 
itself. In these cases the suppression 
was allowable and right; but not un- 
frequently the dead have been em- 
balmed, when for tjie instruction pf 
posterity they ought to have been 
dissected. It is not necessary, that 
the evil deeds of all men shoxUd be; 
written in brass; but the effrontery 
of cloaking them over, not merely; 
by indiscriminate eulogy, but by 
praising them for qualities the very 
opposite to those by which they were 
marked, is a species of falsehood as 
severely to be reprobated in literary 
history, as the crime of bearing false 
witness is in a court of law. There 
may be no occasion to gibbet such 
offenders; but it is intolerable that 

"• they should lie in state. 

The time is not yet come when 
the life of our great Nelson can bo 



/fully and faithfully: related; his pri- 
vate history cannot be laid open with- 
out greater injury to. individual feel- 
ings than the publick has any ri^ht 
to inflict fpr the gratification of its 
curiosity; and of the political t;rans- 
actions in which he bore so great a 
part, the views which he entertained, 
and the projects which he .formed, 
there are some which could not be^ 
exposed without great and manifest 
imprudence. 

We have before us four lives of 
this admirable man, who, like our 
own Shakspeare, surpassing in his 
sphere of action all who have gone 
before him, remairishimself, wc fear, 
never to be surpassed, and probably 
never to be equalled. The first is by 

• Mr, Charriock, author of a Biogra- 
phia Navalis, and of a laborious and 
expensive History of Marine Archi- 
tecture. Mr. Charnock had a passion 
for a naval life, and not being per- 
mitted to follow it, employed him- 
self with great ardour upon naval 
history; but he was of two eager a 
temper tO execute all the important 
works which he undertook. Borh to 
Mr prospects, and endowed \vith 

"talents" the most promising, and a 
disposition to employ them honoura- 
bly and usefully for himself and for 
society, his life was embittered and 
shortened by undeserved piiisfor- 
tunes. Captain Locker, the late lieu- 
tenant governour of. Greenwich hos- 
pital, , suggested thi§ undei'taking 
even during the life of Nelson, and 
supplied him with, a aeries of letters 
and with all the information which 
he possessed. Mr: Charnock had no 
other sources of private -history; and 
for those publick actions " wherewith 
all Europe rings from side to side,*' 
he contented himself with .copying 

4lie Gazettes and Naval Chronicles. 
Professing to be only a faithful col- 

* lector and reporter of «uch authen- 
-tick intelligence as lay widely scat- 
tered, he proposed, if no other per- 
son undertook a work upon a larger 

' scale, to devote to it all the intervals 
which, « an uncertain state of healt}^ 
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and many private concerns' might al- 
low him." This, however, was his. 
last performance> and frorn the man- 
ner in which it is executed, it seems 
to hiCve been . hastily compiled for 
the sake of obtaining some tempo* 
rary relief in his embarrassments. ' 

The second in oi*der of time is by 
Mr. Harrison. This gentleman's for- 
mer . attempts in literature were of 
no very high order. In the present 
instance he asserts that he has been 
*< honoured by the kindest commu- 
nications from some whose near af- 
finity to the immortal Nelson is evi- 
dently niore than nominal; as well 
as from other dear and intimate 
friends, professional and private, 
who were united to his lordship by 
the closest ties of a tender recipro^ 
cai amity.'' It seems as if these 
friends oflord Nelson were'in search 
of a writer who would undertake to , 
justify the only culpable parts of his 
conduct, and found Harrison a per*- 
son fit for their purpose. 

Mr. Churchill's is the third. This 
is a publication of Mr. Bowyer's 
appearing, as he informs us^ under 
his majesty's patronage. It is to be 
considered as a vehicle for* prints. 
The best of them are not vefy good 
either in design or execution, and 
some are absolutely contemptible. 
The book contains one anecdote not 
to be found in either of the other ac»- 
counts. Lord Nelson sat to- Mr. 
Bowyer for his picture,, while Misy, 
Andrews modeljed his head in wax ' 
on the other side, upon which he 
observed that he was not used to be 
iahen,in that manner g^axboard and, 
larboard at the same time. 

The last arid greatest of tliese at* 
tempts was long announced as a . 
national work. The nation expected^ 
and was. . eatitled to expect, nhat 
while cities vied with each otheria 
consecrating .statues in msSirble and 
brass to the memory of our Nelson, 
a literary monument would be erect- 
ed which should record his deeds 
for the immortal glory of his own 
\ country and the admiration of the 



'.' \y' 



rest of the wortd. But when Mr. 
Stanier Clarke announced himself as 
the authorized biographer, the pub- ' 
lick were equally grieved and as-< 
tonished that such a task should be 
consigned to such hands. This 
gentleman undertook a History of 
the Progress of Maritime Discovery, 
which was to extend to seven ponde- 
rous quartos. The first made its ap- 
pearance in 1803, and was so de- 
cidedly condemned that no second 
has^ followed it. Never was the 
severity of modern criticiism more 
righteously administered. The au- 
thor believed that a Roman catho- 
lick king had a Jew rabbi for his 
confessorj he believed that the 
works of Adam were in existence; 
he believed in Kissxus; he believed 
in Jacob Bryant; he believed in 
lieutenant Wilfordj he believed ia 
the Puranas, the bookis of the Buddr 
hists, the Pharangh-Jehangari, and 
the Buddha-dharniacharya-sindhuh; 
'he believed that Noah*s ark was the 
best model for a ship, and to show 
his learning, he always called that 
ark the divine Thebath. Never had 
any work displayed such a mass of 
mock erudition crude as it had been 
swallowed down, such an accumula- 
tion of irrelevant and worthless mat- 
ter, and such a deficiency of re- 
quisite knowledge. He published 
also a collection of accounts of ship- 
wrecks, under the title of Naufragia, 
in the first volume of which he in- 
serted a story as fabulous as Philip 
Quarle; and in the second, when the 
•criticks had charged him with this 
absurdity, vindicated himself by as- 
.serting that' he knew the stoiy to be 
false, but had inserted it neverthe- 
less, because the example which it 
■held 4 forth would be as useftil as if 
i% were true. What merits |:hen, after 
such proofs of incapacity, had Mr. 
Stanier Clarke to plead, that the pub- 
lick documents for the Liffe of Nel- 
son should be delivered into hid 
htmds ? The base system of favouri- 
tism has done injury to England, 
"witliout extending itself to literature. 
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Mr Stanier Clarke had not long 
issued his proposals before he dis- 
covered that Dr. M^Ardiur had ob- 
tained possession of a different series 
of documents, and it was soon an- 
nounced that a union of both collec- 
tions had been arranged. Of Dr. 
M*Arthur the publick knew littje or 
nothing; but as no co-operator could 
injure the performance of his col- 
league, it was reasonably to be sup- 
posed that any one would improve 
It. Accordingly the work contains 
nothing about Noah^s ark, it does 
not even, go back to the origin of 
the British navy; quotations are not 
dealt out in it by the yard, neither 
are there any fabulous stories intro- 
duced, though they might be as 
-entertaining as if they were true. 
Still as a composition it is grievously 
defective; it is iU proportioned, con- 
fused, unsatisfactory in ^ome of the 
most important parts, "and so im- 
perfect that a supplement is hinted 
at, though it is the {)ulkiest work of 
its kind that has been seen in n^odem 
times. 

In general, criticks may be said 
to deal out their strictures by dry 
measure. This, however, is so pon- 
derous a concern, that it may more 
fitly be estimated by avoirdupois 
weight. We have weighed it in the 
balance, and a score weight' kicks 
the beam. This is calculating not 
merely upon an appetite ".in the pub- 
lick, ^ut upon a|i obsolute bulimia. 
Is it to be supposed that they can 
possibly digest' one \and twenty 
pounds of biograf>hy, even when 
Nelson is the subject t" ^ 

** O scrittor dk tomi immensi ' 
Sai tu conle il saggio pensi ? 
Misurare un libro suole 
DfLlVaJblv non dalla mole." 

J • PlONOTTl. 

This has been occasioned by an 
attempt at combining two incom- 
patible objects. The -edi&rs had 
obtained an immense mass of do- 
cuments, private and official. Either 
\ a Life of Nelson «bould- have been 



compiled from theifn, or the docu- 
tnents themselves should have been 
arranged and printed, as materials^ 
for history, under the title tff tiie 
Nelson Papers. They have profess- 
ed to form a narrative, but the main 
part of the book consists of extracts 
from these p'apeii, so that it is rather 
a work of reference than a biographi- 
cal composition. Hence its enor- 
mous bulk. One volume was pro- 
mised, two have 1)een produced; and 
so ill had the extent of the materials 
been calculated,, and their arrange- 
ment preconcerted, tliat the account 
of the funeral, and even the Wi|i of 
Nelson are omitte^. They aire ** un- 
avoidably postponed," we are told; 
that is, there was no room left for 
them. Yet these things could not 
have amounted to an additi^ai 
ounce, and when the commodity 
exceeds a score that might have 
been thrown in as a feather in Uie 
scale. 

Something must be said of the 
manner in which this work is 
adorned. Mr. Stanier Clarke well 
understands this branch of art; his 
edition of Falconer's Shipwreck is 

, more appropriately embellishejd than 
any book which has been "produced 
in'^ the present age of ornamental 
literature. Some of the prii^ts jare 
fine; the S;ubjects are not, however, 
all well chosen. Tl^e great n^val 
actions mu3t of course be utterly 

,- uninteresting to any but seamen. 

• For all useful purposes/the) plans 
. which are annexed are better, and 

surely such prints Mve nothing but 

,. their utiUty to recommend them. 

No disrespect is intended towards 

the artist; we are fully convinced of 

* his skill in subjects of this descrip- 
tion. 0\x^ objection is not to the in- 

^ stance, but to the k\Qd. Such re- 
presentations affect us infinitely less 
than a narrative of the same events. 
Far from heightening the images 
i^luch present themselves to the 
reader's imagination, they diminish 
and deaden them, and produce a 
ba(/i09 visible from the effecjt of 
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wlttcb it required an effort to re- 
cover.- The only way in which such 
subjects can be so treated as to im- 
press the beholder, is by taking just 
so much of the scene, as is within 
the scope of the picturesque, and in 
which human action and human 
passions may be exhibited. But 
when whole fleets are to be shown 
upon the seas, the scale to which 
they must be diminished, brings 
forcibly into contrast the greatness 
of nature and the littleness of our 
greatest works. No art can over* 
come this difficulty, and the proud-;;. 
est y^sel that ever rode the wave, 
and thxnidered upon its . foe, be- 
comes as mean an object as the ship 
of an eigJ^t day clock, keeping time 
with its motions to the click of the 
pendulum. 

Two prints might have been 
spared. That of stepjang into the 
boat to board th^e. American is one. 
The writers did well to record the 
circumstance, .because it had been 
erroneously stated in other publica- 
tions, so as most undeservedly to 
•affect the reputation of another of- 
ficer, and this errour they have with 
due feeing rectified. But there is 
nothing extraordinary in it. Yet this 
subject, trivial as it is, has been 
selected for the artist, both in this 
official life, ^md in Mr. Bowyer's 
publication. The other is the Iron-*' 
tispiece. Its subject is the immortal- 
ity of Nelson^ for the design of 
which we refer to the work. p. 37. 
Profusely as Mr. Stanier Clarke has 
there strowed the flowers of his 
rhetorick,4t is.not all his style ornate 
which can conceal the absurdities of ■ 
the composition. In the right hand 
comer of the piece . is a dolphin's 
head, aad over the dolphin is a hand 
belonging to we. know not what, 
and over tlie hand is the head of a 
triton or sea devil; an'd over him is 
a horse's head, ancJ over the horse 
are boys and girls, sons and daugh- 
ters of Uie union, we are told " pre- 
paring the mournful sable," &c. &c. 
The famous situation of Dr. Bar- 



ney with his harpsichord in the 
Thames, appears perfectly reason- 
able and convenient, when compared 
with this accumulation of incon- 
gruities. Why will painters thus 
wantonly abuse their prerogative? 
There will come a time, we trust» 
when such gross allegories will be 
deemed as repugnant to true taste, 
as the anthropomorphism of catho- 
lick church-picture, is to true re- 
ligion. The invisible world is not 
within the artist's province. 

We have thus previously stated 
all which it was requisite to ob- 
serve upon the book, that dismissing 
all other thoughts, we might enter 
upon its subject with the feeling 
which it requires. The best eulo- 
gium of Nelson is the history of his 
actions; the best history that which 
shall relate them most perspicu- 
ously. 

Horatio Nelson was bom on 
Michaelmas day 17 5S, in the par- 
sonage house of Bumham Thorpe, 
Norfolk. Edmund, his father, was 
rector of that parish, his mother 
was descended from the Walpole 
family. He was first sent to the High 
School at Nor\vich, then, to North 
'Walsham. During the Christmas 
holidays of the year 1770, he read in 
tlie newspaper that his mother's 
brother, captain Maurice Suckling, 
was appointed to tlie Raisonable of 
64 guns. Young as he was, he knew 
that eight children were a heavier 
burthen than his father's income 
could well support, and had oftea 
expressed a wish to remove hi* 
part of the • weight. . It was the 
thought of providing for himself 
which now actuated him. " Do» 
brother. William," said he, « write 
to my father, and tell him I should 
like to goto sea with uncle Maurice.** 
Mr. Nelson, who was then at Bath, 
understood the generous nature of 
the boy's feelings, but did not op- 
pose his, resolution. Accordingly he 
wrote to his brother-in-law. Captain 
Suckling had promised to provide 
for one of the cliildren in, his o>vn 
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profession; but this was not the one 
which he would have chosen, be- 
cause of the delicacy of his consti- 
tution. " What," said he, in his an- 
swer, " has poor Horace done, who 
is so weak, that he, above all the 
rest, should be sent to rough it out 
at sea? But let him come, and the 
first time we go into action, a can- 
non ball may knock off his head and 
provide for him at once."' Yet, Ho- 
race had already given such indica* 
tions of a noble spii'it, that had the 
uncle known them, he would have 
perceived the boy was choosing the 
course in which his heart and tem- 
per qualified him to run a glorious 
career. 

In the spring of 1771, his father 
sent him to join the ship, then lying 
• in the Med way. At the end of the 
journey he was put down with the 
other passengers, and left to find 
his way how he could. After wan- 
dering about in the cold, he was at 
last observed by an officer, who ask- 
ed him a few questions, and happen- 
ing to know his uncle, took him 
home and gave him some refresh- 
ments. When he got on board, cap- 
tain SuckJing had not joined, and 
he paced the deck the remainder 
of the day without being noticed by 
any one. The pain which 'is felt 
when we are first transplanted from 
our native soil, when , the living 
branch is cut from the parent tree, 
is one of the most poignant that we 
have to endure through life. There 
are after-griefs which wound more 
deeply, which leave behind them 
scars never to be effaced, which 
bruise the spirit, and sometimes 
break the heart; but never do we 
feel so poignantly the want of love, 
the necessity of being loved, the 
sense of utter desertion, as when we ' 
first leave the haven of home, and 
are, as it were, pushed off upon the 
stream of life. Added to this, the 
sea-boy has to endure physical hard- 
ships, the privation of every com- 
fort, even of sleep. Nelson had a 
'feeble body and an affectionate 



heart, and he rem^nibercd througii 
life his first days of wretchedness in 
the service. 

• The Raisonable did not remain 
long in commission. Our dispute 
with Spain respecting the Falkland •; 
Islands being adjusted, she was paid 
off, and captain Suckling was ap- 
pointed to a guatd shipln the Med- ' 
way. This he considered as too in- 
active a life for his nephew, and,^ 
therefore sent him in a merchant, 
ship to the West Indies, under a 
Mr. Rathbone, who had formerly 
; been master's mate with him in the ' 
Dreadnought. "I came back," says" 
Nelsoni " a practical seaman, with a 
horrour of the royal navy, and with - 
a saying Uien constant with the sea-* . 
men,' ^t - the most honour^ Jbrward - 
t/ie bettei' vian.^* So strongly was he * 
possessed with this prejudice, that ^ 
when on his return captain Sucklings •* 
received him on bpard, it was many ^. 
weeks before he was in the least re- 
conciled to a man of war. His uncle, 
who perceived this, and who seems ^ 
also to have rightly appreciated the *! 
boy's chai-acter, held out to him asv 
his reward, that if he attended welt 
to navigation, he should go in the r 
cutter and decked long boat, which 
was attached to the commanding 
officcr*s ship; and tliu? he became a\ 
good pilot from Chatham to the.^ 
Tower of London, down the Swin, 
and the North Foi:eland, and con- 
fident of himself among rocks and 
sands, whichlic said, afterwards, was 
of great comfort to him. 

In the ensuing year, an expedition 
of discovery towards the north pole . 
was sent out under captain Phipps, * 
in consequence of an application 
from the Royal Society; anci though, 
on account of the severity of the ser- 
vice, effective men were entered iii* 
stead of the usual nvimber of boyS, 
Horatio used all his influence to go 
with captain Lutwidge in the Car/- -t. 
cass as his cockswain. One night i 
when the ice was all round theraj*" 
the young cockswain, and a shipmate 
of his own standiAg, stole from the 
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ship to hunt a bear. It was not long 
before th«y were missed. A thick fojj 
had come on, and captain Lutwidge 
was exceedingly anxious for their 
safety. Between three and four in 
the morning the mist cleared off, 
and they were seen at a considera- 
ble distance, in pursuit of their game. 
-^The signal was made for their re- 
turn, but Nelson was too intent up- 
on his object to obey it. A chasm 
in the ice luckily separated him from 
the^beast; his musket flashed in the 
pan. ^'.Never mind," said he, " do 
but let me get a blow at this devil 
with the but-end, and we shall have 
him." A gun from the ship terrified 
the animal, and Nelson was obliged 
to return disappointed, and expect- 
ing a reprimtind. Captain Lutwidgc 
reproved him somewhat sternly, and 
asked him what reason he could have 
for hunting a bear, " Sir," he repli- 
ed, pouting his lipj as he was wont 
to do when agitated, "I wished to 
get the skin for my father." 

The situation of the ships became -^ 
so alarijiing, that captain Phipps 
diought it necessary to prepare the 
boats for' going away. . They were 
accordingly hoisted out and hauled* 
over the ice; and Nelson had the 
command of a four oared cutter 
with twelve men. This was at his 
own solicitation, and he says he pri- 
ded himself in fancying he could 
navigate her better than any other 
boat in the ship. Soon after his re- 
turn, his uncle recommended hin\ 
to captain Farmer of the Sea-Horse, 
20 guns, then going out to India, in 
the squadron under sir 5 d ward . 
Hughes. He was stationed in the fore- 
top at watch and watch. The. mas- 
ter (now captain Surridge) soon per- 
ceived how desirous he was to make 
himself acquainted with the minutest 
part of a seaman's duty, and there- 
fore particularly recommended him 
to the captain, who accordingly- 
placed him on the quarter deck, and 
rated him as midshipman. The ser- 
vice which he went through had- 



strengthened his constitution, 
countenance at this time was floi 
and he seemed rather stout a 
athletick; but in India he caught c 
of the malignant diseases of that < 
mate so fatal to European habits; 
totally deprived him for a time 
the use of his limbs, and nea 
brought him to the grave. In c( 
sequence of this, he returned to E 
rope with captain Pigot in the D 
phin [1776] in so perilous a st« 
of weakness, that he attributed t 
preservation of his life to that o 
cer's kind attentions. During tl 
voyage, his mind was heavily < 
pressed. He had formed acquaii 
ance with the present sir Char] 
Pole, sir Thomas Troubridge, a 
other distinguished officers, th< 
like himself, beginning their carei 
he had left them pursuing it in f 
enjoyment of health and hope, a 
was now returning with a body bi 
ken down by sickness, and spir 
that had sunk with his strengi 
Long afterwards when the fame 
Nelson was known as widely as tl 
of England itself, he spoke of t 
feelings which he at that time e 
dured. « I felt impressed," said 1 
« with an idea that I should nev 
rise in my profession. My mind w 
staggered with a view of the diffici 
ties I had to surmount, and the lit! 
interest I possessed. I could discov 
no means of reaching the object 
my ambition^ After a long and gloon 
reverie, in which I almost wishi 
myself overboard, a sudden glc 
of patriotism was kindled within nr 
and presented my king and count 
as my patrons. ^ Weil then,' I e 
claimed, ' I will be a hero, and co 
fiding in Providence I will bra 
every danger." From that hour, 
he often declared to captain Hare 
a radiant orb was suspended befo 
his mind's eye, which urged hi 
onward to renown^ No person h 
ever looked to the attainment of a 
great and worthy object without c 
pcricncing similar fluctuations. N« 
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son spoke of tlie^e'ttspiradons of his 
youth as if they had in them a cha- 
racter of dinnity, as if 

" The light which led Ijim on . 

Was light from Heaven .'• 
The previous fits of defection 
i-wcre altogether causeless. His pros- 
pects were fair, and his progress al- 
most as rapid as it could be. When 
he reached England^ he found his 
uncle comptroller of the navy an<f 
was immediately appointed to act as 
fourth lieutenant of the Worcester, " 
64 guns, capt. Mark Robins6T\, then 
^n the point of sailing to Gibraltar: 
His age might have been a sufficient 
cause for not intrusting him with 
the charge of a watch, yet the cap-- 
tain used to say he felt as easy when 
he was upon deck, as any other offi- 
cer in the ship. On the 8th of April 
J 777, he past Ins examination. Capt. 
Suckling sat at the head of the table, -^ 
and when it had ended in a manner 
highly honourable to him, introduced v 
him as his nephew. The examining 
captains expressed their surprise 
that he had not told them of this 
relationship before. "No," replied 
the comptroller, « I did notwisli thcv 
younker to be favoured. I felt con- - 
vinced that he would pa^s a good ' 
examination, and you see I have not 
been disappointed." On the follow- 
ing day, Nelson received his com- 
mission as second lieuteniEint of the 
JLowestoffe frigate, captain William 
Locker? then fitting out for Jamaica. 
After a year's active service, he waa 
removed to the Bristol, the flag-ship 
of sir Peter Psirker, tQ whom captain 
Locker had warmly recommended^' 
him. The present lord Collingwood 
who succeeded to the command so 
many years afterwards, upon hi^.t 
glorious death, succeeded him now 
in the Lowestoffe^ and again 4n the 
flag ship, when on th<? 8th of De* 
cember, the same year, he was made 
commander into the Badger brig,». 
Ht the age of one and twfenty. Six 
months afterwards, he acquired the 
last step, being made post into the 
Hinchinbrook> 28 guns. 



A nlah Jiad been termed by gene- ' 
ral Dalling, and approred by the 
gbyernment at home, for taking 
fort San Juan^ upon the river of the 
same name^^ which flows from lake ; 
Nicaragua to the Atlantick. The 
force appointed . for this exp§diuon, 
amounting' to about 500 meiij^ wlere 
convoyed by Nelson from Jamaica t^ 
the Spanish main; and here his ser-' 
vices were to have ended. But there 
was not a man in the whole party who 
had ever been up the river San Juan; 
he therefore manned the Mosquito 
shore crafto and two of the Hinchin^ 
brook's boats, and resolved to can^ 
the soldiers up himsel£ Of all the 
services in which he had been eii<^ 
gaged, this was the most perilovtSt 
It was the latter end of the dry sft^ 
son; the river was low, full of shoals . 
and sandy Beaches, and the tsSbi^- 
were often obliged to quit the boats 
and drag thehi through shallow 
charthels, which the Indians went 
before them tp exf^re. This labour 
"and that of forcing their way up the 
rapids, was chiefly sustained bjj the 
sailors; men accuslmmed at^l time#, 
to rely ^po^ .their own exertions, 
and at all timed sure to do. their 
fluty. Sev<Bn or eight hours during 
the day they, were exposed to a 
burahig sun, rendered m^re intole- 
rable by being reflected from diy 
shoals of white sand; at night they 
suffered equally from heavy dews. 
On the ninth of April they arrived 
fjt a smaU island called St. Bartho- 
lomew, which commanded the river 
in a rapid and difficult part? and 
was defj^ded by a battery njountjug ^ 
nine of te^i swivels. Nelson, accord- 
ing to hi'S own phrase, best expres- 
sive of a seaman's feeling, re^fyed,- 
to boa^rd this put-post. Putting him- 
self at the head of a few sailors, he 
leaped upon the beach. Captaia 
Des]a&rd, since so unhappily noto- 
rious, gallantly supported him, and 
they stormed the battery. Two days 
afterwards they came in sight of the 
castle of San Juan, and began to 
besiege it "on the Ipth. It surren-^ 
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dered on the 24th. Before thut time 
the bad weather had set in. Sailors, 
soldiers, and Indians, sunk alike 
under it; the latter from unwonted 
exertions, the Europeans from the- 
deadly effects of a climate allotted, 
by the distribution of nature, to a 
race of different colour and com- 
.plexion. All that victory procured 
"Ihem was a cessation from toil. No 
supplies were found, and the castle 
itself was worse than a prison. The - 
hovels which were used as a hospi- 
tal were surrounded with putrescent 
hides, and when orders were obtain- 

• ed from the commander in chief to 
build one, the sickness had become 
so general, that there were no hands 
^ work at it. The rains continued 
with few intervals from April till 

. October, when they abandoned their 

' baneful conquest. Of 1 8(5o who were 
sent to different posts upon this ill 
fated scheme, only 380 returned. 
Nelson narrowly escaped. His ad- 
vice had been to carry the castle by 
assault; instead of which eleven days 
were spent -in the formalities of a 
jiege. lie returned to Bluefield a 
day before its surrender, exhausted 
with &tigue, and suifei^ing under a 
dysenteiy. There he received an 
appointment to the ^anus, of 44 
guns, vacant by the death of captain 
Glover, son to the author of Leoni- 
das. This providential promotion re- 
moved him from the' fatal station 
just in tiiiie, and he reached Jamai- 
ca in such a state of sickness, that 
he was carried ashore in his cot. 
The careful attendance of a good 

. old . niegress, and afterwards of sir 
Peter Parker and his lady, saved 
his life; but his health had suffered 
.«o severely that he was soon com- 
pelled to return to England.' 

Soon after his recovery, he was 
appointed to 'the Albemarle, 28 . 
guns, and sent to the North Seas. 
During tiiis voyage, he (gained a 
considerable knowledge of the Da- 
nish coast and its soundings; know- 
ledge which afterwards proved of- 
8uch importandfc to- his country. On 
Vox.-; IV, . L - 



his return, he was ordered to Que- 
beck. Here he became acquainted 
with the well known Mr. Alexander 
Davison, who ^ saved him from an 
imprudent marriage. Nelson was 
about to quit the station, had taken 
leave of his friends, and gone down 
the river to the place where men of 
war usually anchor. Nevertheless, 
the next morning, as Mr. Davison 
was walking on the beach, he saw 
him coming back in his boat. He 
could not he said, leave Quebeck 
without offering himself and his for- 
tune to the woman whom he lo/ed. 
Davison told him his utter ruin, si- 
tuated as he was, must ineviiably 
follow " Then let it follow,'* was 
his reply; « for I am resolved to do 
it." His friend, however, was equal- 
ly resolute that he should not; and 
after some dispute, Nelson with no 
very good grace, suffered himself 
to be led back to his boat. 

Shortly after this, he became ac- 
quainted with prince William Hen- 
ryj the present duke of Clarence, 
then serving as midshipman in the 
Barfleur under lord Hood. '' I had 
the Watch on deck," says his royal 
highness, " when captain Nelson 
came in his barge along side; who 
appeared to be the merest boy of a 
captain I ever beheld: and his dress 
was worthy of attention. He had on 
a full laced uniform; his lank un- 
powdered hair was tied in a stiff 
Hessian tail of an extraordinary 
length. The old fashioned flaps of 
his waistcoat added to the general 
quiiintness of his figure, and produ- 
ced an appearance which particular- 
ly attracted my notice; for I had 
nev©f seen any thing like it before, 
nor could I imagine who he was, 
nor what he camo about. There was 
a something irresistibly pleasing in 
his address and conversation, and an 
enthusiasm when speaking on pro- 
fessional subjects which showed that 
he was no common being." 

rLord Hood, who hud been inti- 
mately acquainted with . captain 
Suckling, took the Albemarle witli 
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him to the West Indies, and treated 
Nelson with the most gratifying 
kindness. "He treats me," says 
Nelson, «' as if I were his son: 
nor is my situation with prince Wil- 
liam less flattering. Lord Hood 
was so kind as to tell him (indeed 
I cannot make use of expressions 
strong enough to describe what I 
felt) that if he wished to ask ques- 
tions relative to naval tacticks, I 
could give him as much information 
as any officer in the iB'eet. He will 
be, I am certain, an ornament to our 
service. He is a seaman, which you 
could hardly suppose. Eveiy other 
qualification you may expect from 
him; but he will be a disciplinarian 
and a strong one.^ It is a proof of 
good judgment and good feeling in 
the prince, that he should, at first 
sight, have perceived the worth of 
Nelson, and have honoured him 
with every mark of friendship, from 
that time till, it may without dis- 
respect be said, the friendship of 
Nelson became an honour to him. 
Peace was now concluded, and 
the Albemarle returned to England, 
and was paid off. Nelson took this 
opportunity to pass a few months in 
France. He was then appointed to 
the Boreas, 28 guns, going to the 
Leeward Islands as a cniiser on the 
peace establishment. While the ves- 
sel was at anchor in Nevis Road, a 
French frigate past to leeward close 
along shore. Nelson had received 
information that this frigate was 
sent from Martinico for the purpose 
of making a survey of our West In- 
dia islands. This he was determined 
to prevent. Accordingly he followed 
her to St. Eustatia, and being invi- 
ted by the Dutch govemour to meet 
the French officers at dinner, he 
took that opportunity of assuring the 
captain, that, understanding it was 
his intention to honour the British 
possessions with a visit, he had ta- 
ken the earliest opportunity in his 
power to accompany them in his 
majesty's ship the Boreas, in order 
that such attention might be paid to 



the officer of his most christian ma- 
jesty, as every Englishman in the 
islands would be proud to show I 
The French, with equal courtesy, 
protested against giving him this 
trouble; but Nelson, with the utmost 
politeness, insisted upon paying 
them the compliment, followed 
them close, in spite of all their at- 
tempts to elude his vigilance, and 
never lost sight of them, till finding 
it impossible either to deceive or 
escape him, they gave up their in- 
tention in despair, and beat up for 
Martinico. 

The Americans at this time, ta- 
king advantage of the registers of 
the vessels issued while they were 
British subjects, canied on a great 
trade with our West India islands.- 
Nelson, knowing that this was in 
direct violation of the navigation 
act, determined to put an end to it 
'' If once," said he, " the Americans 
are admitted to any kind of inter- 
course with these islands, the. views 
of the loyalists, in settling Nova Sco- 
tia, are entirely done away; and 
when we are again embroiled in a 
French war, the Americans will 
first become the carriers of these 
colonies, and then have possession 
of them. The commander in chief 
was disposed to gratify the planters 
by winking at this illicit trade. The 
governour of the Leeward Islands, 
sir Thomas Shirley, when Nelson 
addressed him upon the subject, 
told bim that old generals were not 
in the habit of taking advice from 
young gentlemen. Nelson replied:. 
« sir, I am as old as the prime rau 
nister of England, and think myself 
as capable of commanding one of 
his majesty'^s ships, as that minister 
is of governing the state." Resolved 
to do his duty, he ordered all Ame- 
rican vessels to quit the islands in 
eight and forty hours; declaring, 
that if they refused, or presumed to 
land their cargoes, he would seize 
them. The Americans resisted these 
orders. The planters were, to a man, 
against him. The gpvernours and 
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presidents of the islands gave him 
no support; and the admiral, afraid 
to act on either side, but wishing 
to oblige the planters, advised him 
to be guided by the wishes of the 
presidents of the council. This there 
was no danger in disobeying; but 
after a while he issued an order re- 
quiring the officers under his com- 
mand not to hinder the Americans 
from having free ingress and egress 
if thegovernour chose to allow them. 
General Shirley and others sent him 
letters little different from orders in 
their style. « These persons," says 
he, «I soon trimmed up and si- 
lenced. Sir Richard Hughes's was 
a more delicate business. I must 
cither disobey my orders or disobey 
acts of parliament. I determined 
upon the former, trusting to the up- 
rightness of my intentions, and be- 
lieving that my country would not 
allow me to be ruined by protecting 
her commerce.** Accordingly he 
wrote to the admiral, and, in re- 
spectful language, told him he 
should decline obeying his orders 
till he had an opportunity of seeing 
I and talking to him. Sir Richard's 
' first feeling was that of anger, and 
he was about to supersede Nelson; 
but having mentioned the business 
to his captain, the latter told him, 
he believed all the squadron thought 
i he had issued illegal orders, and, 
f therefore, did not know how far 
they were bound to obey him.— ^ 
Luckily, though the admiral wanted 
vigour of mind to decide upon what 
was right, he was not obstinate in 
wrong; and he afterwards thanked 
Nelson for having shown him his 
errour. 

At Nevb, the Boreas fpund four 
American vessels deeply laden, with 
the island colours flying. They were 
ordered to hoist their proper flag, 
and leave it in eight and forty hours. 
At first, they denied their country, 
and refused to obey; but, upon being 
examined before the judge of the 
admiralty, tlicy confessed that they 
[ were Americans, and that their ves- 



sels and cargoes where wholly A- 
merican property. Upon this Nelson 
seized them. The governour, the 
custom house, and the planters were 
all against hiniuThe admiral, though 
his flag was then in the roads, stood 
neutral; and subscriptions were rad- 
sed to carry on the causes against 
him. This was not all: the marines 
whom he had sent on board the ves- 
sels, hindered some of the masters 
from going on shore. Instigated by 
an attorney, they declared that they 
had been put in bodily fear while 
the depositions were taking; for that 
a man with a drawn sword stood 
over tliem the whole time. This 
was the sentry at the cabin door; 
but the exaggeration served their 
purpose. Suits were taken out a- 
gainst Nelson, and damages laid to 
the enormous amount of 40,000/. At 
the trial he was protected by the 
judge for the day. The marshal was 
called upon to arrest him, and the 
merchants promised to indemnify 
him for so doing. The judge, how- 
ever, did his duty, and threatened 
to send him to prison if he attempt- 
ed to violate the protection of the 
court. The president of Nevis, Mr, 
Herbert, behaved with singular ge- 
nerosity on this occasion. Though 
no man had suffered more by the 
measures which Nelson thought it 
his duty to pursue, he offered to be- 
come his bail for 10,000/. if he chose 
to suffer the arrest. His lawyer pro- 
ved an able as well as an honest man;' 
and, notwithstanding the opinions 
and pleadings of the counsel of the 
different islands, that ships of war 
were not authorized to seize Ameri- 
can traders without a deputation 
from the customs, the law was so 
plain, the case so clear, and Nelson 
maintained his cause so well, that 
the four shi^os with their cargoes 
were condemned. During this affair 
he sent a memorial to the king in 
consequence of which, orders were 
forwarded to defend him at the ex- 
pense of the crown; and upon the 
representation which he made at the 
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same time to the secretary of state, 

the register act was framed. The 
treasury, upon this occasion, trans- 
mitted thanks to sir Richard Hughes, 
and the officers under him, for their 
activity and zeal in protecting the 
commerce of Great Britain ! " 1 feel 
much hurt." said Nelson, " that af- 
ter the loss of health, and risk of 
fortune, another should be thanked 
for what I did, and against his or- 
ders. I either deserved to be sent 
out of the service, or at least to have 
had some little notice taken of what 
I had done. They have thought it 
worthy of notice, and yet have ne- 
glected me.*' 

At Nevis, Nelson became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Nisbet, a widow 
in her eighteenth year. His corres- 
pondence with this lady from the 
time it commenced, till after many 
years of a happy marriage, it was 
so strangely broken off, has been 
kindly though reluctantly intrusted 
to Messrs. Clarke and M'Arthur. 
They were married March 11, 1787; 
prince William Henry, at his owti 
desire, giving away tie bride. Some 
part of his stay in the West Indies 
was employed in detf cting publick 
frauds, and in endeavouring to ob- 
tain publick justice. But the pecu- 
lators were too powerful; and they 
succeded, not only in impeding inqui- 
ry, but in raising prejudices against 
Nelson at the board of admiralty, 
which prevailed for many years. He 
returned to England a few months af- 
ter his marriage. By a cruel neglect, 
the Boreas was kept from the end of 
June till the end of November at the 
Nore^ as a slop and receiving ship. 
This unworthy treatment, occasion- 
ed probably by the influence of the 
peculators, excited in Nelson the 
strongest indignation. During the 
whole four months he seldom or 
never quitted the ship, but was ob- 
served to carry on the duty with 
strict and sullen attention. When 
orders were received to prepare the 
Boreas for being paid off, he ex- 
pressed his joy to the senior officer 



in the Medway: « It will release mc 
for ever from an ungrateful service, 
as it is my firm and unulterabh de- 
termination ' never again to set my 
foot on board a king's ship. Imme- 
diately after my arrival in town, I 
shall wait on the first lord oi the 
admiralty and resign my commis- 
sion." The officer, finding it in vain 
to reason with him against this re- 
solution in his present state of feel*- 
ing, used his secret interference 
with the first lord of the admiralty 
to save Nelson from taking a step 
so injurious to himself; little fore- 
seeing how deeply the welfare and 
honour of England depended upon 
his decision. This friendly repre- 
sentation produced a letter from 
lord Howe, intimating a wish to see 
him on his arrival in town. Pleased 
with his conversation, and perfectly 
convinced by what was then explain- 
ed to him of the propriety of his 
conduct, he desired to present him 
to the king on the first levee day, 
and the gracious manner 4n which 
Nelson was received, effectually re- 
moved his resentment. 

The affair of the American cap- 
tains was not yet over. Nelson had 
retired to his father's parsonage, 
where he amused himself with niral 
occupations and rurul sports. It was 
his great ambition at this time to 
possess a pony. While he was gone 
to purchase one at a neighbouring 
fair, two men entered the parsonage 
and inquired for him. They then 
asked for Mrs. Nelson, and present- 
ed her with a notification on the ■ 
part of the American captains, who 
now laid their damages at 20,000/. 
On Nelson's return, in high glee, 
with his pony, the paper was pre- 
sented to him. His indignation and 
astonishment may well be imagined, 
"This affront," he exclaimed, "I 
did not deserve, but I will be trifled 
with no longer. I will write imme- 
diately to the treasury, and if go- 
vernment will not support me I am 
resolved to leave the countr)'." Ac- 
cordingly he informed the treasury 
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that if a satisfactory answer were 
not sent by return of post, he should 
take refuge in France. Mr. Rose's 
answer was that captain Nelson was 
a very good officer, and need be un- 
der no apprehension; for he would 
assuredly be supported. 

Notwithstanding the expenses of 
a ship in time of peace, he was 
anxious to be employed, and repeat- 
edly applied to the admiralty, re- 
questing that he might not be left to 
rust in indolence. « 1 must still," he 
says in one of his letters, "buffet 
the waves in search of — what ? 
Alas ! that thing called honour is 
now thought of no more. My inte- 
grity cannot, I hope, oe amended; 
but my fortune, God knows, has 
grown worse for the service^ — so 
much for serving my country 1 I 
have invariably laid down and fol- 
lowed close a pkn of what ought 
to be uppermost in the breast of an 
officer, that it is much better to 
serve an ungrateful country than to 
give up his own fame Posterity will 
do him justice." During the Nootka 
armament he applied for employ- 
ment, and his disappointment in 
not succeeding induced him again 
to resolve upon retiring from the 
service; a resolution from which he 
was dissuaded by the urgent re- 
monstrances of lord Hood. Hearing 
that the Raisonable, in which he had 
commenced his career, was to be 
comtnissioned, he wrote to lord 
Chatham to ask for her. His appli- 
cation was again ineffectual, and a 
coolness ensued on his part towards 
lord Hood because the latter de- 
clined interesting himself with lord 
Chatham upon this occasion. Lord 
Hood, however, continued his stea- 
dy friend, and the duke of Clarence, 
when affairs assumed a threatening 
aspect, in 1792, assured him that if 
mutters grew serious, he should be 
employed. This letter was written 
December 6th, and it is extraordi- 
nary that his roy -.1 highness then 
says: " I much doubt whether any 
fieet will be equipped^ and stiU less' 



do I see any chance of a rupture 
between this country and France." 
Just at this time, Nelson had again 
written to the admiralty, and after 
earnestly requesting a ship, added, 
or if their lordships should be plea- 
sed to appoint me to a cockle boat I 
shall feel grateful." The answer 
which he received was in the ordi- 
nary office terms: " Sir, I have re- 
ceived your letter of the 5th instant, 
expressing your readiness to serve, 
and I have read the same to my 
lords commissioners of the admiral- 
ty." Nevertheless, by the influence 
of the duke and lord Hood, he was 
appointed January 30th, 1793, to 
the Agamemnon of 64 guns. 

The temper with which Nelson 
engaged in this war is manifested in 
the instructions he gave to one of 
his midshipmen. " There are three 
things, young gentleman, which you 
are constantly to bear in mind: first, 
you must always implicitly obey or- 
ders, without attempting to form 
any opinion of your own respecting 
their propriety: secondly, you must 
consider every man as your enemy 
who speaks ill of your king: and 
thirdly you must hate a Frenchman 
as you do the devil." Joshua Nisbet, 
his son-in-law, went out with him as 
a midshipman. The Agamemnon 
was ordered to the Mediterranean 
under lord Hood, and there Nelson 
commenced a career first of unex- 
ampled exertion, and finally of un-^ 
equalled glory. 

His first exertions were rather of 
a military than naval character. The 
distinguished part which he bore in 
the sieges of Bastia and Calvi is now 
first detailed in Messrs. Clarke and 
M^Arthur's work, from his journal, 
his official correspondence, and his 
letters to Mrs. Nelson. After St. 
Fiorenzo had surrendered^ lord 
Hood submitted to general Dundas, 
a plan for the reduction of Bastia. 
The general declined cooperating 
D'Aubert, who succeeded to the 
command of the army, coincided in 
opinion with. his predecessor, and 
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did hot think it right to furnish his 
lofdship with a single soldier. He 
obtained only a few artillery men 
and ordering on board that part of 
the troops who having embarked as 
marines, were born on the ships* 
books as part of their respective 
complements, began the siege with 
1183 soldiers, artillci7 men andma- 
Tfnes, and 250 sailors. " We are but 
few" says Nelson, '* but of the right 
sort, our general, at St. Fiorenzo, 
itot giving us one of the five regi- 
Stients he has there lying idle." 

They were landed April 4th, un- 
der lieutenant colonel Villettes, and 
Nelson, who had obtained from the 
army the title of brigadier. The 
sailors dragged the guns up the 
heights, a work of the greatest diffi- 
culty, and which he said, would 
never have been accomplished by 
any but British seamen. The sol- 
diers behaved with the same spirit: 
" Their zeal," said he « is, I believe 
almost unexampled. There is not a 
i&an but considers himself as person- 
^ ^ly interested in the event, and de- 
serted by the general; it has, I am 
persuaded, made them equal to 
double their numbers.*' This is one 
of many proofs, that to make our 
soldiers equal to our seamen, it is 
only necessary that they should be 
equally well commanded. They 
have the same heart and soul, as 
well as the same flesh and blood. 
Too much may, indeed, be exacted 
from them in a retreat; but with 
their face towards a foe, there is 
nothing within the reach Of human 
achievement which they cannot per- 
form. The siege continued nearly 
seven weeks. On the 19th of May, a 
treaty of capitulation was begun. 
That same evening the troops made 
their first appearance on the hills, 
and on the following morning gene- 
ral D'Aubert arrived with^ the whole 
army to take Bastia ! The event of 
the siege had justified the opinon of 
the sailors, but they themselves ex- 
cused the judgment of the generals 
when they saw their conquest* "I 



am all astonishment,** says Nelson, 
" when I i^eflect on what we have a- 
chieved; 1000 regulars, 1500 nation- 
al guards, and a large body of Cor- 
sican troops laying down their arms 
to 1000 soldiers and marines, and 
200 seamen.** "I always was of 
opinion, have ever acted up to it, 
and never have had any reason to 
repent it, that one Englishman was 
equal to three Frenchmen. Had this 
been an English town, I am sure it 
would not have been taken." The 
enemy were supposed to be far in- 
feriour in number when it was re- 
solved to attack the plade, and it 
was not till the whole had been ar- 
ranged and publickly determined 
on, that Nelson received certain in- 
formation of their great superiority. 
This intelligence he kept secret, 
fearing that the attempt would be 
abandoned if so fair a pretext were 
afforded! « My own honour," said 
he to Mrs. Nelson, "lord Hood's 
honour, and the honour of our coun- 
try, must all have been sacrificed 
had I mentioned what I knew. 
Therefore you will believe what 
must have been my feelings during 
the whole siege, when I had often 
proposals made to me to write to 
lord Hood to raise it." Those very 
persons who had given him this ad- 
vice, were rewarded for their con- 
duct. Nelson received no reward. 

The siege of Calvi was carried on 
by general Stuart, an officer who, 
unfortunately for his country, never 
had an adequate field allotted him 
for the eminent talents with which 
he was gifted. Nelson had less re- 
sponsibility here than at Bastia, but 
the service was not less hard. " We 
will fag ourselves to death," said he 
to lord Hood, "before any blame 
shall be at our doors. I trust it will 
not be forgotten, that twenty five 
pieces of heavy ordnance have been 
dragged to the different batteries, 
and mounted; and all but three 
fought by seamen " More than four 
months he was thus employed on 
shore, till he felt almost qualified to 
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pass his examination as a besieging 
general. The climate proved more 
destructive than the war. Nelson 
described himself as the reed among 
the oaks, bowing before the storm 
when they were laid low. " All the 
prevailing disorders have attacked 
me, but I have not strength for 
them to fasten upon. One plan I 
pursue, never to employ a doctor. 
Nature does all for me, and Provi- 
dence protects me." His services 
before Calvi were, by an unpardon- 
able omission, altogether overlook- 
ed: his name did not even appear in 
the list of wounded, though he had 
lost an eye. "One hundred and ten 
days" said he, « I have been actu- 
ally engaged at sea and on shore 
agwnst the enemy. Three actions 
against ships, two against Bastia in 
my own ship, four boat actions, and 
two villages taken, and twelve sail 
of vessels burnt. I do not know that 
any one has done more. I have had 
the comfort to be always applauded 
by my commanders in chief, but 
never to be rewarded; and what is 
more mortifying, for service in 
which I have been wounded, others 
have been praised, who at the time 
were actually in bed, far from the 
scene of. action. They have not done 
me justice; but never mmd — I'll 
have a gazette of my own." How 
amply was this second sight of glory 
realized l\ 

The same prophetick feeling 
breaks out in a letter written after 
admiral Hotham's action in the Me- 
diterranean. In this action Nelson 
had born a splendid part. During 
the first day, when there was no 
ship of the line within several miles 
to support him, he engaged the Ca 
Ira of a4 guns, which having car- 
ried away her main and fore-top 
masts, was taken in tow by a frigate. 
This ship he engaged for two hours 
and a half, during which time 110 
of her. men, were killed and wound- 
edj and on the following day, came 
up with her again in tow of the Cen- 
seur 74. A partial action ensued, 



till the French judged it more pru- 
dent to abandon these ships, than 
risk the loss of more. 

It was'not long before a colonelcy of 
marines was given him; a thing which 
he had hoped for rather than expect- 
ed. It came in good time, when his 
spirits were considerably oppressed 
by the feeling that his services were 
not acknowledged as they deserved. 
The Agamemnon now entered upon a 
new line of service, being appointed 
with a small sc^uadron of frigates to 
cooperate with general Devins. He 
began in high spirits, but the want 
of activity and decision in the Aus- 
trian generals, soon gave him me- 
lancholy forbodings of what was to 
follow. His own exertions were un- 
remitted, but he was crippled for 
want of means. Weak as his force 
was, it was almost reduced to no- 
thing by sir Hyde Parker, after ad- 
miral Hotham had struck his flag. 
He left him only one frigate and a 
brig, whereas he had demanded two 
seventy-fours and eight or ten fri- 
gates or sloops, to ensure safety to 
the army. That army received a de- 
feat from which it never recovered. 
The generals, of coui'se, imputed it 
to the want of naval cooperation, as- 
serting, tliat if their left wing had 
not been exposed to the fire of the 
French gun boats, it would not have 
happened. The left wing, was, how- 
ever, the only part of the army that 
was not routed, but retreated in a 
body; and in good order. " I pretend 
not to say," says Nelson, " that the 
Austrians would not have been bea^ 
had not the gun boats harassed 
them, for in my conscience I believe 
they would; but I believe the French 
could not Imve attacked, had we de- 
stroyed all their vessels of war.** 
Vado, and every other place in the 
Riviera of Genoa, fell into the ene- 
my's hands; and Buonaparte, who now 
arrived to take the command of the 
French army, began his desti'uctive 
career. 

To fpllow Nelson through his sub- 
sequent services in the Slediterra- 
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nean, till the fate of Italy was decided, 
would far exceed the utmost limits of 
a journal like this. In the whole of 
his conduct he displayed the same 
zeal, the same indefatigable energy, 
the same intuitive judgment, the 
same decision, which always charac- 
terized him. While his name was 
hardly known to the English pub- 
lick, it was feared and respected 
throughout Italy. A letter came to 
him directed: " Horatio Nelson, Ge- 
noa." When the writer was asked 
how he could direct it so vaguely, 
he replied: " There is but one Hora- 
tio Nelson in the world." In the let- 
ter wherein he mentions this to his 
wife, he says: « Had all my actions 
been gazetted, not one fortnight 
would have passed during the whole 
war, without a letter^ from me. One 
day or other I will have a long ga- 
zette to myself; I feel that such an 
opportunity will be given me. I 
canno^, if I am in the field of glory, 
be kept out of sight. Wherever there 
is any thing to be done, there Pro- 
vidence is sure to direct my steps." 
These hopes and anticipations 
were soon to be fulfilled. His mind 
had long been irritated and depress- 
ed by the fear that a general action 
would take place before he joined 
the fleet. At length he sailed from 
the Mediterranean with a convoy for 
Gibraltar, whence he proceeded to 
the westward in search of the admi- 
ral. Off the mouth of the straits, he 
fell in with the Spanish fleet, and on 
the loth February, communicated 
the intelligence to sir John Jervis, 
Nelson, now commodore, was direct- 
ed to shift his broad pendant on 
board the Captain, and before sun- 
set the signal was made to prepare 
for action. At day break the enemy 
v/cre in sight. The British force 
consisted of two ships of 100 guns, 
two of 98, two of 90, eight of 74, 
and one of 64; with four frigates, a 
slcop, and a cutter. The Spaniards 
had one four decker of 1 36, six three 
deckers of 112, two of 84, and eigh- 
teen of 74, with ten frigates and a 



brig. Their admiral, D. Joseph de- 
Cordova, had learnt from an Ameri* 
can, that the English had only nine 
ships, which was indeed the case 
when he had fallen in with them. 
Upon this information, instead of 
going to Cadiz as had been his in- 
tention, he determined to seek an 
engagement with an enemy so infe- 
riour in numbers; and relying, with 
fatal confidence, upon the accuracy 
of the American, suffered his ships 
to remain too far dispersed, when 
the moniing of the 14th broke, and 
he came in sight. A fog for some 
time concealed their numbers. The 
look out ship fancying that her first 
signal was disregarded, made ano- 
ther, that the English force consist- 
ed of forty sail of the line. This, as 
the captain afterwards said, " he did 
to rouse the admiral." It had the ef- 
fect of peiplexing him, and alarm- 
ing the whole fleet. The absurdity 
of this conduct shows what was the 
state of the Spanish navy; in fact, 
the general incapacity of its officers 
was so well known, that in a Pas- 
quinade, which about this time ap- 
peared at Madrid, Wherein the dif- 
ferent orders of the state were ad- 
vertised for sale, the greater part of 
the naval officers with all their 
equipments were offered as a gift; 
and it was added, that any person 
who would be pleased to take them, 
should receive a handsome gratuity. 
Before the enemy could form a 
regular order of battle, sir John Jer- 
vis, by carrying a press of sail, came 
up with them, passed through their 
fleet, then tacked, and thus cut off 
nine of their ships from the main 
body. These ships attempted to form 
on their larboard tack, either with a 
design of passing through the Bri- 
tish line, or to leeward of it, and 
thus rejoining their friends. Only 
one of them succeeded. The others 
were so warmly received that they 
took to flight, and did not appear 
again in the action till the close. 
The admiral was now able to direct , 
his attention to the enemy's maip 
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body, still supeiiour in number to 
his whole fleet. He made signal to 
tack in succession. Nelson, whose 
station was in the rear of the British 
line, perceived that the Spanish fleet 
was bearing up before the wind 
with an intention of forming their 
line, Joining their separated ships, 
or flying. To prevent either of these 
schemes from taking effect, he, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, disobeyed 
the signal, and ordered his ship to 
be wore. This at once brought him 
into action with the 3antissima Trini- 
dad, 136, the San Joseph, 112, Sal- 
vador del Mundo, 112, San Nicho- 
las, 80, S. Isidro, 74, another 74, 
and another first rate. Troubridge, 
in the CuUoden, nobly supported 
him. The Blenheim then came to 
their assistance. The Salvador del 
Mundo and S. Isidro dropped astern, 
and were fired into by the Excel- 
lent, capt. Collingwood, who made the 
latter strike; "but Collingwood," says 
Nelson, >< disdaining the parade of 
taking possession of beaten enemies, 
most gallantly pushed up with every 
ml to save his old friend and mess 
mate, who was to appearance in a cri- 
tical situation.'* The Captain was at 
this time actually fired upon by three 
first rates, the S. Nicholas, and a 74 
within pistol shot of her. The Blen- 
heim was ahead, the CuUoden crip- 
pled and astern. Collingwood ranged 
up, passed within ten feet of the S. 
Nicholas, giving her a most awful 
and tremendous fire; then pushed on 
for the Santissima Trinidad. At this 
time, the Captain having lost her 
foretop mast, not a sail, shroud, or 
rope left, her wheel shot away, and 
incapable of farther service in the line 
or in chace, he directed captain 
Miller to put the helm a starboard, 
and called for the boarders. 

The first man who leaped into the 
enemy's mizen chains was captain 
Berry. He was supported from the 
spritsail yard, which locked in the 
S. Nicholas's mizen rigging. A sol- 
dier of the 69th broke the upper 
quarter gallery window, and jumped 
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in, followed by the commodore him- 
self and others as fast as possible. 
The cabin doors were fastened, and 
the Spanish officers fired their pistols 
at them through the window. The 
doors were soon burst. Nelson push- 
ed on, and found Berry in posses- 
sion of the poop, and the Spanish en- 
sign down. The English were at this 
time in full possession of every part 
of the ship; and a fire of musketry 
opened upon them from the stem 
gallery of the S. Joseph. Nelson 
having placed sentinels at the dif- 
ferent ladders, and ordered captsdn 
Miller to send more men into his 
prize, gave orders for boarding the 
S. Joseph. It was done in an instant, 
he himself leading the way, and 
exclaiming, " Westminster-abbey or 
victory I" It was not long before he 
was on the quarter deck, where the 
Spanish captain presented to him his 
sword, and told him the admiral was 
dying of his wounds below. One 
of his sailors came up, and ^th an 
Englishman's feeling took him by 
the hand, saying he might not soon 
have such another place to do it in, 
and that he was heartily glad to see 
him thei*e. Nelson veceived only a 
few bruises. 

The Spaniards had still eighteen or 
nineteen ships which had suffered 
little or no injury. That part of the 
fleet which had been separated from 
the main body in the morning were 
now coming up, and sir John Jervis 
made signal to bring to. The Cap- 
tain was lying a perfect wreck on 
board her two prizes, and many of 
the other vessels were wholly un- 
manageable. The Spanish admiral 
meantime, according to his official 
account, inquired of his captains 
whether it was proper to renew the 
action. Nine of them answered ex- 
plicitly that it was not— -others repli- 
ed that it was expedient to delay the 
business^ gue convenia retardar lu 
funcion^'^wo only were for fighting. • 

As soon as the action was discon- 
tinued, Nelson went on board the 
admirars ship, who received him on 
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the quarter deckf took him in his 
arms, and said he could not suffi- 
ciently thank him. In the official let- 
ter of sir John JerviS) no individual 
was named. The admiral had seen 
an instance of the ill consequence 
of selections in the example of lord 
Howe, and therefore thought it ad- 
Tisable to speak to the publick in 
terms of general approbation. His 
private letter to the first lord of the 
admiralty was for the first time made 
publick with his consent in Mr. Har- 
rison's work. Here it is said, that 
*^ commodore Nelson, who was in 
the rear on the starboard tack, took 
the lead pn the larboard, and con- 
tributed very much to the fortune 
of the day.*' It is stated also 
that he boarded the two Spanish 
ships successively; but the fact that 
Nelson wore without orders, and 
thus planned as well as accomplish- 
ed the victory, is not mentioned. 
Perhaps it was thought proper to 
pass mer this part of his conduct in 
•ilepce, as a splendid fault; but the 
example is not dangerous. 

Before the action was known in 
England, Nelson had been advanced 
to the rank of rear admiral. The 
order of the Bath was now confer- 
red upon him. Among the numerous 
congratulations which he received, 
none can have affected him with 
deeper delight than a letter from his 
venerable father. » i thank God," 
says this excellent man, ^< with all 
the fervour of a grateful soul, for 
the mercies he has most graciously 
bestowed on me in presei*ving you 
amid the imminent perils w^ich so 
lately threatened your life at every 
moment The height of glory to 
which your professional judgment, 
united with a prdper degree of bra- 
very guarded by Providence, has 
raised you, few sons, my dear child, 
attain to, and few fathers live to see. 
Tears of joy have involuntarily trick- 
leti down my furrowed cheek. Who 
could stand the force of such gene- 
ral congratulation ? The name and 
8u:'\ivcs of Nckon h^\c souhdcd 



throughout the city of Bathifrom 
the common ballad«fiinger to the 
publick theatre."^ 

Sir Horatio, having shifted hb flag 
to the Theseus, was now employed 
in the command of the inner squad- 
ron at the blockade of Cadiz. During 
this service oceuned the most pe- 
rilous action in which he was ever 
engaged. In a skirmish with the 
Spanish gun boats and launches, he 
was attacked by an . armed launch 
containing 26 men, under Don Mi- 
guel Tregoyia, commander of the 
gun boats. Nelson had with him (m* 
ly his ten barge-men, captain Free- 
mantle and his coxswain, John Sykes, 
an old and faithful follower, who 
twice saved the life of his admiral by 
parrying the blows that were aimed 
at him, and at last actually inter- 
posed his own head to receive the 
stroke of a sabre which he could 
not by any other means avert. The 
whole of the Spaniards were killed 
or wounded, and Nelson brought off 
the launch. 

He was less forttmate in an at- 
tempt upon Teneriffe. Earl St Vm- 
cent having received intelligence 
that a homeward bound Manilla ship 
had reached Santa Cruz, and that its 
treasure was landed there for secu- 
rity, determined upon an expedition 
against that island. Nelson was des- 
patched on this service, and allow- 
ed to select for it such ships and 
officers as he thought proper. Four 
ships of the line, three f ligates, and 
the Fox cutter, foimed the squadron. 
His orders were to make a vigor- 
ous attack, but on no account to land 
in person with the forces, unless his 
presence should be absolutely neces- 
sary. The plan ^hich he formed was^ 
that the boats should land in tlie 
night between the fort on the N. E. 
side of Santa Cruz bay and the town, 
make themselves masters of it, and 
then send a summons to the go- 
vernour. By midnight the frigates 
approached within three miles of 
the place; but owmg to a stiff gale 
Gi w ihd i;j Uic oftiug, and a strong 
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cun^nt against them inshore) thef 
irerenot Me to get within a mile of 
the landing place before daybreak^ 
and then the Spaniards discovered 
their intention. Troubridge and Bow- 
en, with captain Oldfieid of the ma- 
rines, consulted with the admiral 
what was to be done, and it was re- 
solved that they should attempt to 
get possession of the heights above 
Sie fort. The frigates accordingly 
landed their men, and Nelson stood 
in with the line of battle ships, mean- 

^ ing to batter the fort for the purpose 
of distracting the attention of the 
garrison. Contrary currents hin- 
dered him from getting within three 
miles of the shore, and the heights 
were by this time so secured as to be 
judged impracticable. Though foil- 
ed in his original plan, he still con- 
adered it necessary for the honour 
of his king and country not to give 
over the attempt. He reembarked 

* his men, got the ships on the 34th 
to anchor about two miles north of 
the town, and made show as if he 
designed to attack the heights.-— 
At six in the evening signal was 
made for the boats to prepare to pro- 
ceed on service as previously or- 
dered. 

When this was done. Nelson ad- 
dressed a letter to his commander 
in chief, of which, as being the last 
that was written with his right hand, 

^ a fac simile is given. After saying 
. that ever^ thing had hitherto been 
done which was possible, but with- 
out effect, « This night," he pro- 
ceeded, ^^ I command the whole des- 
tined to land under the batteries of 
the town, and to morrow my head 

i will probably be crowned either with 
laurel or cypress. The duke of Cla- 
rence, should I fall in the service of 
my king and country, will, I am con- 
fident, take a lively interest for my 
ton-in-law on his name being men- 
tioned." Perfectly aware how des- 
perate a service this was likely to 
prove, he called lieut. Nisbet into 
the -cabin, that he might assist in 



arranging and burning his mother'a 
letters. Perceivbg that the young 
man was armed, he earnestly beg- 
ged him to remain behind. ^ Should 
we both fall, Josiah," said he, f< what 
would become of your poor mother I 
The care of the Theseus falls to you; 
stay therefore, and take charge of 
her." Nisbet replied: " Sir, the ship 
must, take care of herself— I will 
go with you to night if I never go 
again." 

At eleven o'clock, the boats pro- 
ceeded in six divisions toward the 
town, conducted by all the captains 
except Freemantle and Bowen, who 
attended with Nelson to regulate and 
lead the way to the attack. They were 
not discovered till past one ^'ciocky 
when, being within half gunshot of 
the landing place. Nelson direct€»d 
the boats to cast off from each othert 
«ve a huzza, and push for the shore. 
But the Spaniards were admirably 
prepared; the alarm bells answered 
their huzza, and a fire of thirty or 
f<»ty pieces of cannon, with mus- 
ketry from one end of the town to 
the other, opened upon the invaders. 
—Nothing, however, could check 
their intrepidity. The night was ex- 
ceedingly dark; most of the boats 
missed the Mole, and went on shore 
through a raging surf which stove 
all to the left of it. The admiral 
Freemantle, Thompson, Bowen, and 
four or five others, found the Mole. 
It was instantly stormed and carried, 
though defended by four or five hun- 
dred men; but such a heavy fire of 
musketry and p^rape shot was kept 
up froia the citadel and the houses 
at the head of the Mole, that they 
could not advance, and nearly all of 
them were killed or wounded. 

Nel8(»i, when in the act of step- 
ping out of the boat, received a shot 
through the right elbow, and fell. 
Nisbet, who was close to him, placed 
him at the> bottom of the boat.-— 
He then examined the wound, and 
taking some silk handkerchiefs from 
his neck, bound them above the la- 
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ttrsLted vessels. Hail it not been for 
this presence of mind in his son-in* 
hLvrj Nelson afterwards declared he 
must hctve perished. CXie of his 
bargemen tore his shirt into shreds, 
aind made a sling for the wounded 
ann. They then collected five other 
seamen, and at length succeeded in 
getting the boat afloat; for it had 
grounded with the falling tide, ^is- 
bet took one of the oars, and order- 
ed the steersman to go close under 
tibe guns of the battery, that they 
might not be exposed to their tre- 
mendous fire. Hearing his voice, sir 
Horatio roused himself, and desired 
to be lifted up that he ^< might look 
a little about him." Nisbet raised 
him up. In a few minutes a general 
shriek was heard from the crew of 
the Fox, whkh had received a shot 
under water, and gone down. Nine* 
ty-seven men sunk with her, eightyi- 
three were saved, matiy by Nelson 
himself, whose exertions on this oc» 
casion materially increased the pain 
and danger of his wound. The first 
ship which' the boat could reach hap- 
pened to be the Seahorse; but noth- 
ing could induce him to go on board, 
though he was assured that the at*- 
tempt to row to another ship might 
be at the risk of his life. I had ra- 
ther suffer death, he replied, than 
alarm Mrs. Freemantle by letting 
her see me in this state, when I can 
giire her no tidings whatever of her 
husband. They pushed on for the 
Tl^eseus. Here he peremptorily re- 
fused all assistance in getting on 
board, so impatient was he that the 
boat should return, in hopes tliat it 
might save a few more men from 
the Few. He 4esired to have only ^ 



single rope thrown over the side,' 
which he twisted round his left arm. 
« Let me alone,** said he, " I have yet 
my legs left, and one arm. Tell the 
surgeon to make haste apd get hi$ 
instruments; I know I must lose my 
right arm; so the sooner it's off the 
better."* The spiiit which he dis- 
played in jumping up Ae ship's side 
astonished every one. 

Freemantle had been severely 
wounded in the right arm soon after 
the admiral; he was fortunate enough 
to find a boat on the beach, and got 
instantly to the Seahorse. Thompson 
was wounded, Bowen killed, to the 
great regret of Nelson, as was also 
lieut. Weatherhead, one of his o\vn 
officers, who- had fedlowed him from 
the Agamemnon, and whom he 
seems to have greatly and deserved- 
ly esteemed. Troubridge, meantime, 
pushed on shore under the batteries, 
close to the southward of the citadel. 
Capt. Waller, of the Emerald, land- 
ed at the same instant, and two or 
three other boats. Having collected 
a few men, they pushed on to the 
great square, hoping to find the ad- 
miral and the rest of the force. As 
the ladders were all lost, they could 
make no attempt on the citadel; 
but they sent a serjeant with two 
of the town's people to summon it. 
The messenger never returned; and 
Troubridge, having wait;ed about an 
hour in painful expectation of his 
friends, marched to join captains 
Hood and Miller, who had effected 
their landing to the northwest. Here 
they endeavoured to procure some 
intelligence of the admiral and the 
rest of the officers, but without suc« 
cess. By daybreak they had collect- 



.♦ During the peace of Amiens, wheii Nelson wr.s at Sa\isl^ury, in the midst pf those 
^ popular i^clamations which followed him every where, he recognised, amid the huz^ 
zaing croWd, a roan who had assisted at the amputation, and attended him aflerwaras. 
He bepkoned him up tlie stairs of the council>hquse, shoqk hands with him, and made 
him «f present in reniembrance of his services at the time. The man took from his bo- 
som a piece pf lace, which he had torn from the sleeve of the amputated arm, -sayiog 
he had preserved and would, to the last moment of his life, preserve it, in memory of Ms 
old commander^, whom he should always deem it tlie hononjp of his life to have 
s«iTed. 
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'ed about 80 marines, 80 pikemen, 
iad 180 smidlarmed seamen-— all 
that had made good their landing. 
They obtained some ammunition 
from the prisoners whom they had 
taken^ and marched to try what could 
be d(Xie at the citadel without lad- 
ders. They found all the streets 
commanded by field pieces; and 
above 8000 Spani^^s, with 800 
French under arms, approaching by 
every avenue. Troubridge with great 
presence of mind sent captain Hood 
with a flag of truce to the govern- 
our, to say he would instantly set 
fire to the town, if the Spaniards 
approached one inch nearer. That 
he had no wish to injure the inha« 
bitants; and that he was ready to 
treat upon these terms:^^hat the 
troops should reembark with their 
arms, and take their own boats, if 
they were saved, or be provided with 
such others as might be necessary; 
they agreeing on their part, that the 
squadron should not molest the town, 
nor any of the Canary islands. The 
govemour told capt. Hood that the 
English ought to surrender as pri- 
soners of war. To this he replied, 
that if the terms were not accepted 
in five minutes captain Troubridge 
would set the town on fire, and attack 
the Spaniards at the point of the 
bayonet. Satisfied with his success, 
which was indeed sufficiently com* 
plete, and respecting, like a brave 
man, the gallantly of his enemy, he 
acceded to the proposal. " And 
here," says Nelson in his journal, 
" it is right we should notice the no* 
ble and generous conduct of D. Juan 
Antonio Gutierra, the Spanish go- 
vemour. The moment the terms 
were agreed to, he directed our 
wouttded men to be received into the 
hospitals, and all our people to be 
supplied Avith the best provisions 
that could be procured; and made it 
known that the ships were at liber- 
ty to send on shore and purchase 
whatever refreshments they were in 



want of during the time they might 
lie off the island." A youth, by name 
D. Bernardo Collagon, even stript 
himself of his shirt to make bandages 
for one of those Englishmen ag^st 
whom, not an hour before, he had 
been engaged in battle. Nelson wrote 
to thank Uie govemour for the htt« 
manity which he had cdsplayed; pre- 
sents were interchanged between 
them, and the admiral offered to take 
charge of his despatches for the Spa- 
nish court, and thus actually became 
the first messenger of his own de- 
feat. 

The loss of the English amounted 
to 250. Nelson, in his official des- 
patches, made no mention of his ovm 
wound; but in a private letter to 
lord St. Vincent, the first* which he 
penned with his left hand, he shows 
himself to have been deeply affiscteA 
by the fsdlure of this enterprise. «r 
have become,** says he, " a burdien 
to my friends, and useless to my 
country; but by my last letter you 
will perceive my anxiety for the pro- 
motion of my son-in-law, Josiah Nis- 
bet. When I leave your commandf 
I become dead to the world*^-*I go 
hence, and am no more seen. If, 
from poor Bowen's loss, you think 
it proper to oblige me, I rest confi- 
dent you vfill do it. The boy is un- 
der obligations to me, but he reptdd 
me by bringing me from the mole 
of Santa Cruz. I hope you will* be 
able to give me a frigate to convey 
the remains of my carcase to Eng- 
land." 

But honours enough awaited him 
in England to recover his wounded 
spirit. Letters were instantly ad- 
dressed to him by the first lord of 
the admiralty, and by his steady 
friend, the duke of Clarence, to con- 
gratulate him on his return. The 
freedom of the cities of Bristol and 
London was transmitted to him; he 
was invested with the order of the 
bath, and received a pension of 
1000/. a year. Not having been in 



* Of this alpo> Messrs. Claijke $ind M^\rthu^have given afac sioule. 
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England, since he lost his eyej he 
went to receive a year's pay as 
smart money, but could not obtain 
k, because he had not brought a cer- 
tificate from a surgeon that the 
sight was actually destroyed, A lit- 
tle irritated that this formality 
should be insisted upon, the fact be* 
ing sufficiently notorious, he procu- 
red a certificate at the same time for 
the loss of his arm,' saying they 
might just as well doubt one as the 
other. This put him in good humour 
l«rith himself, and with the clerk 
who had offended him. On his re- 
turn to the office, the clerk, finding 
it was the annual pay of a captain 
only, observed, he thought it had 
been more. " Oh," replied Nelson, 
^♦this is only for an eye; in a few 
days I shall come for an arm; and 
in a little time longer, God knows, 
most probably for a leg." Accord- 
ingly he soon after went, and with 
perfect good humour exhibited the 
certificate of the loss of his arm. 

Early in the ensuing year his flag 
was hoisted in the Vanguard, and 
he was ordered to rejoin earl St. 
Vincent. Upon his departure his 
father addressed him with that af- 
fectionate solemnity which marks 
all his letters. «< I * trust in the 
lx)rd," said he, « that he will pros- 
per your going out and your coming 
in. I earnestly desired once more 
to see you, and that wish has been 
heard. If I should presume to say, 
I hope again to see you, the ques- 
tion would be readily asked, how 
old are you ? VaUyvale .'" A gloomy 
foreboding, it is said, hung on the 
spirits of lady Nelson at their 
parting. This of course can only 
have been a fear of losing him by 
the chance of war. No apprehen- 
sion of losing his afiection could 
possibly have existed; for all his 
letters to this time evince that he 
considered himself happy in his 
marriage; and his. private character 
h^d hitherto been as spotless as his 
publick one. One of the las^ things 



he said to her was that his own am- 
bition was satisfied; but he went to 
raise her tp that rank in which he 
had long wished to sec her. 

Immediately on his rejoining earl 
St. Vincent he was despatched to 
the Mediterranean, that he might 
ascertain if possible the object of 
the great expedition fitting out at 
Toulon. He sailed with a small 
squadron from Gibraltar on the 9th 
of May to watch this formidable ar- 
mament. On the 22d a sudden 
storm in the gulph of Lyons carried 
away all the topmasts of the Van- 
guard: the foremast went in three 
pieces, and the bow-sprit was' 
sprung. Captain (afterwards sir 
Alexander) Ball took the ship in 
tow, to carry her into St. Pietros, 
Sardinia. Nelson, apprehensive that 
this attempt might endanger both 
vessels, ordered him to cast off; 
but that excellent^ officer, with a 
spirit like his commander's, replied 
he was confident he could save the 
Vanguard, and by God's help would 
do it. There had been a previous 
coolness between these great men, 
but from this time Nelson became 
fully sensible of the extraordinary 
merit of captain Ball, and a sincere 
friendship subsisted between them 
during the remainder of their lives. 
" I ought not," says the admiral 
writing to his wife, « I ought not 
to call what has happened to the ' 
Vanguard by the cold name of ac- 
cident. I believe, firmly, it was the 
Almighty's goodness to check my 
consummate vanity. Figure to your- 
self, on Sunday evening at sun-set, 
a vain man walking in his cabin, 
with a squadron around him, who 
looked up to their chief to lead 
them to glory, and in whom Kicir 
chief placed the firmest reliance,, 
tliat the proudest ships of equal 
numbers belonging to France wbuld 
have bowed their flags. Figure to 
yourself on Monday morning when 
the sun rose, this proud man, his 
ship dismasted, his fleet dispersed) 
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and himself in such ^stress that the 
meanest frigate out of France would 
have been an unwelcome guest." 
Nelson had) indeed, more reason 
to refuse the " cold name of acci- 
dent" to this tempest than he was 
then aware of; for on that very day 
the French fleet sailed from Toulon, 
and must have passed within a few 
leagues of his squadron. Being com- 
pelled to refit, the delay enabled 
him to secure his junction with the 
reenforcement which lord St. Vin- 
cent had now sent to join him under 
commodore Troubridge. 

That officer brought with him no 
instructions to Nelson as to the 
course he was to steer, nor any 
positive account of the enemy's des- 
tination. Every thing was left to his 
own judgment. The first news was 
that they had surprised Malta. He 
ibrmed a plan for attackmg them 
while at anchor at Gozo, but on the 
33d, intelligence reached him that 
they had left that island on the 1 6th, 
the day after their ariival. It was 
clear that their destination was east- 
ward, and he thought for Egypt: for 
Egypt, therefore, he made all sail. 
Only three vessels were spoken with 
on the way, two came from Alexan- 
dria, and one from the Archipelago, 
and neither of these had seen the 
French. He reached Alexandria, 
and the enemy were not there. He 
then shaped his course for the coast 
of Caramania, and steered from 
thence along the southern side of 
Candia, carrying -a press of sail 
both night and day with a contrary 
wind. Irritated beyond measure that 
they should have eluded his vigi- 
lance, the tediousness of the night 
made him impatient, and the officer 
of th^ watch was repeatedly called 
upon to declare the hour, and con- 
vince Nelson, who measured time 
by his own eagerness, that it was 
not yet c-^ybreak. "It would have 
been my delight," said he, " to have 
tried Buonaparte on a wind." It 
would have been ijie delight of 



Europe too and the bles^ng of the 

world if that fleet had been over- 
taken with its general on board* 
But of the millions of human beings 
who would have been preserved by 
that day's victory, there is not one 
to whom such essential benefit 
would have resulted as to Buona* 
parte himself It would have spared 
him his only disgrace, for so to have 
been defeated would not have been 
ignominious; it would have spared 
him most of his enormities. History 
would have represented him as a 
soldier of fortune whose career had 
been distinguished by a series of 
successes unexampled in modem 
times.' A romantick obscurity would 
have hung over the disgraceful ex- 
peditioh to Egypt, and he would 
have escaped the perpetration of 
those crimes which have incama* 
dined his soul with a deeper die 
than that of the purple for which 
he committed those acts of jperfidy, 
midnight murder, usurpation, aiui 
remorseless tyranny, which have 
consigned his name to universal 
execration, now and for ever- 
Baffled in his pursuit, Nelson re* 
turned to Sicily, took in stores at 
Syracuse, then made for the Morea. 
There, on the 28th July, he learnt 
that the French had been seen about 
four weeks before steering to the S. 
£. from Candia. He immediately 
determined to return, and with eve- 
ry sail set stood again for the coast 
of Egypt. On the first of August they 
came in sight of Alexandria, and at 
four in the afternoon captain Hood 
in the Zealous made the signal for 
the French fleet. For many prece- 
ding days Nelson had hardly taken 
either sleep or food. He now ordered 
his dinner to be served while prepa- 
rations were making for battle; and 
'vt^hen his officers rose from table and 
went to their separate stations, he 
said to them, " before this time to- 
morrow I shall have gained a peer- 
age or Westminster Abbey." 

Why Buonaparte, having effected. 
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bis landing, should Yiot have ordered 
* the fleet* to return, is a mystery 
.which has never yet been explain- 
ed. Thus much is certain, that it was 
detained by his command, though 
with his accustomed falsehood, after 
the death of Brueys, he accused him 
of having lingered there contrary to 
%i% received oi*ders. That admiraj, 
not being able to enter the port of 
Alexandria, had moored his fleet in 
Aboukir Bay, in a strong and com- 
pact line of battle: the headmost ves- 
sel, according to his own account, 
being as close as possible to a shoal 
pn the N. W. and the rest of the 
fleet forming a kind of curve along 
the line of deep water, so as not to 
he turned by any means in the S. W. 
** This position," said he, " is the 
strongest we could possibly take in 
an open road*" " We are moored in 
such a manner," said the commissa- 
ry of the fleet, " as to bid defiance to 
;a force more than double our own." 
In fact, admiral Harrington, when 
moored in a similar manner in the 
year 1778, off" St. Lucia, beat off the 
Counte d'Estaing in three several 
attacks, though his force scarcely 
equalled by one third that which as- 
sailed it. Here the advantage of 
numbers both in ships, guns, and 
men, was in favour of the French. 
They had 13 ships of the line and 4 
frigates, canying 1196 guns and 
11230 men. The English had the 
same number of ships of the line and 
one 50 gun ship, carrying 1012 guns 
and 8068 men. 

During the whole cruise it had 
been Nelson's practice, whenever 
circumstances would permit, to have 
his captains on board the Vanguai'd, 
and fully explain to them his own 
ideas of the best modes of attack, 
whatever might be the situation of 
the enemy. His officers, therefore, 
were well acquainted \«ith his prin- 
ciples of tacticks; and such was his 
confidence in their abilities that the 
only plan arranged in case they 
should find the French at anchor, 



was for the ships to form as nnoaft 
convenient^ for their mutual support^ 
and to anchor by the stem. *' First 
gain the victory," he said, " and then 
make the best use of it you can." 
The plan of doubling on the ene- 
my's ships lord Hood projected 
when he intended to attack the 
French fleet at their anchorage in 
Gourjean road. He found it impos- 
sible to make the attempt; but the 
idea was not lost upon Nelson, who 
acknowledged himself indebted for 
it to his old and excellent comman- 
der. Captain Berry, when he com- 
prehended the scope of the design, 
exclaimed with transport: " If we 
succeed, what will the world say I 
« There is no if in the case," replied 
the admiral; " that we shall succeed 
is certain; who may live to tell the 
story is a very different question." 

As the squadron advanced, the 
enemy opened a steady fire from the 
starboard side of their whole line, 
full into the bows of our van shipsb 
It was received in silence; on board 
of every ship the crews were em- 
ployed aloft in furling sails, and be- 
low in attending the braces, and makr 
ing ready for anchoring:— -a misera- 
ble sight for the French, who with, 
ail their advantages, were on that 
element upon which, when the hpur 
of trial comes, a Frenchman has no 
hope. Admiral Brueys was a brave 
and able man; yet the indelible cha- 
racter of his country broke out in 
one of his letters, wherein he deli- 
vered it as his private opinion th^ 
the English had missed him, f be- 
cause, not finding themselves supe- 
riour in numbers, they did not think 
it prudent to tiy their strength with 
him." The moment was now come 
in which he was to be fatally uncte^ 
ceived. 

Captain Foley led the fleet in the 
Goliath. He had long thought that if 
the enemy were moored in line of 
battle in with the land, the best plan 
of attack would be to lead between 
them and the shorq, as the Fr^»t;h 
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guns on that side were not likely to 
be manned. Intending, therefore, to 
fix himself on the inner bow of the 
Guerrier, he kept as near the edge 
of the bank as the depth of water 
would admit; but his anchor hung, 
and having opened his fire, he drift- 
ed to the ^second ship, the Conque- 

^ rant, before it was clear; then an- 
chored by the stem, within her, and 
m ten minutes shot away ker masts. 
Captain Hood, in the Zealous, per- 

1 ceiving this, took the station which 

" the Goliath intended to have occu- 
pied, and totally disabled the Guer- 
rier. The Orion, sir James Sauma- 
r^z, the third which doubled the 
enemy's van, past to windward of 
the Zealous, and opened her lar- 
board guns as long as they bore on 
the Guerrier; then sunk a frigate 
which annoyed her, hauled round 
toward the French line, and anchor- 
ing between the fifth and sixth ships 

' I from the Guerrier, took her station 
on the larboard bow of the Franklin 
and the quarter of the Peuple Sove- 

\ rain, receiving and returning the 
fire of both. The sun was now near- 
ly down. The Audacious, captain 
Gould, pouring a heavy fire into the 
Guerrier and the Conquerant, fixed 
herself on the larboard bow of the 
Utter, and ivhen that ship struck, 
passed on to the Peuple Soverain. 
The Theseus, captain Miller, fol- 

^ lowed, brought down the Guerrier*s 
remaining masts, and then anchored 
inside of the Spartiate, the third in 
the French line. 

While the^e advanced ships dou- 
bled the French line, the Vanguard 
was the first that anchored on the 
outer side of the enemy, within half 
pistol shot of the Spartiate. Nelson 
had six colours flying in different 
parts of his rigging, lest they should 
be shot away. That they should be 
struck, no British admiral considers 
as a possibility. He instantly opened 
a tremendous fire, under cover of 
which, the other ships of his division, 

' the Minotaur, Bellerophon, Defence, 
Vol. IV. N 



and Majestick, shot ahead of the ad-> 
miral. Captain Louis, in the first of 
these, took off the fire of the Aquilon. 
The fiellerophon, captain Darby, past 
ahead, and dropt her stem anchor 
on the starboard bow of the Orient, 
Bruey's own ship, of 120 guns, 
whose difference of force was above 
seven to three, and the weight 
of whose ball from her lower deck 
alone exceeded that from the whole 
broadside of the Bellerophon. Cap- 
tain Peyton in the Defence took his 
station ahead of the Minotaur, and 
engaged the Franklin, by which Ju- 
dicious movement, the British Ime 
remained unbroken. The Majestick, 
getting entangled with the main rig- 
ging of one of the French ships 
astern of the Orient, suffered dread- 
fully from her, fire, till she swung 
clear, and closely engaging the Heu- 
reux, on the starboard bow, received 
also the fire of the Tonnant. The 
other four ships of our fleet having 
been detached previously to the dis- 
covery of the French, were at a con- 
siderable distance. The action be-, 
gan at half after six. 

Troubridge in the Culloden, 
though foremost of the remaining 
ships, was two leagues astern. He 
came on sounding as the others had 
done. It was growing dark, and sud- 
denly after finding eleven fathoms 
water, before the lead could be hove 
again, he was fast; aground; nor 
could all his exertions, joined to 
those of the Leander and the Mu- 
tine brig, which came to his assist- 
ance, get him off in time to enter 
the action. His ship, however, serv- 
ed as a beacon to the Alexander and 
Swiftsure, which entered the bay 
and took their stations in the dark- 
ness in a manner still spoken of with 
admiration by all who remeiriber it. 
Captaih Hallowell, as he was bear- 
ing down in the latter, fell in with 
what seemed to be a strange sail; 
with great judgment, however, he 
ordered his men not to fire: « if she 
was an enemy," he said, « her disa- 
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bled state would prevent escape; but 
from her sails being loose, and the 
way in which her head was, it was 
probable she might be an English 
ship." In fact it proved to be the 
pellerophon, overpowered by the 
huge Orient. All her masts and ca- 
bles were shot away, and she was 
diifting out of the line towards the 
lee side of the bay. Her station at 
this important time was occupied by 
the Swiftsure, which opened a steady 
fire on the quarter of the Franklm, 
and the bows of the French admiraL 
At the same instant captain Ball 
past under her stern, and anchored 
within side on his larboard quarter, 
raking him, and keeping up a severe 
fire of musketry upon his decks. 
The last ship which arrived to com- 
plete the destruction of the enemy 
was the Lcandcr. 

The two first ships of the French line 
had been dismasted within a quarter 
of an hour after the action, and the 
others bad suffered so severely, that 
victory was already certj\in. The third, 
fourth, and fiftli were taken posses- 
sion of at half past eight. Meantime 
Nelson received a severe wound on 
the head from a piece of langridjje 
shot: captain Berry caught him in 
his arms as he was falling. The 
great effusion of blood occa^oned an 
apprehension that the wound was 
mortal. Nelson himself thought so. 
A large portion of the skin of the 
forehead, cut from the bone, had 
fallen over one eye, and the other 
being blind, he was in total darkness. 
He desired the chaplain to deliver 
what he supposed to be his dying 
remembrance to lady Nelson; sent 
for captain Louis to thank him per- 
sonally for the great assistance he 
had rendered to the Vanguard, and 
ever mindful of those who deserved 
to be his friends, appointed captain 
Hardy from the bjig to the command 
of his own ship. "When the surgeon 
had examined the wound, assured 
him there was no immediate danger, 
and desired him to remain quiet. 
Nelson could not rest. He called 



for his secretary, Mr. Campbell, to 
write the despatches. Campbell had 
himself been wounded, and the blind 
and suffering state of the admiral af- 
fected him so that he could not write. 
The chaplain was then summoned. 
Before he came, the characterisddt 
eagerness of Nelson made him take 
the pen himself, and he contrived to 
trace some words marking his de- 
vout sense of the success which had 
then been obtained. He was now 
left alone, when suddenly a cry was 
heard on deck that the Orient was 
on fire. In the confusion he found 
his way up, and to the astonishment 
of every one appeared on the quarter 
deck, when he immediately gave or- 
ders that boats should be sent to the 
relief of the enemy. 

It was soon after nine that the 
fire on board the Orient broke out., 
Brueys was dead; he had received 
three different wounds, yet wo«Id 
not leave his post. A fourth cut hiui 
almost in two. He desired not to be 
carried below, but be left to die 
upon deck. The flames soon mais- 
tered the ship. By tlie prodigious 
light of this conflagration, the situa- 
tion of the two fleets could now be 
perceived, the colours being clearly 
distinguishable. About ten o'clock 
the Orient blew up. The tremen- 
dous explosion was followed by a 
silence not less awful; the firing in- 
stantaneously ceased on both sides; 
and the first sound was the fall of 
her shattered masts and yards, 
which had been carried to a vast 
height. It is upon record that a 
battle between two armies was once 
broken off by an earthquake; such 
a thing would be felt like a miracle: 
but no incident produced in war by 
human means, has ever equalled the 
sublimity of this eolnstantaneous 
pause and all its ch^cumstances. 

The firing recommenced with the 
ships to leeward of the centre, and 
continued till about three. At day 
break the two rear ships of the en- 
emy were the only French ships of 
the line which had their colours fly^ 
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mg.They cut their cables in the 
forenoon and stood out to sea, and 
two frigates with them. The Zeal* 
ous pursued; but as diere was no 
other ship in a condition to support 
eaptain Hood, he was recalled.'— 
These could not have escaped if 
the CoUoden had got into action; 
and if the frigates which had been 
appointed to join the squadron had 
been there, w>i one of the French 
fleet would have left Aboukir Bay. 
These, however, were all that es- 
caped, and the victory was the most 
complete and glorious in the annals 
ef naval history. " Victory,** said 
Nelson, ^ is not a name strong 
enough for such a scene;" he there- 
fere called it a conquest. Of 13 sail 
of the line 9 were taken and 2 burnt; 
9i the fomr frigates 1 sunk, another 
burnt. Our loss in killed and wound- 
ed amounted to 895. 3105 of the 
French, including the wounded, 
were sent on shore by cartel, and 
iS225 perished. 

Nelson was now at his height of 
l^ory. Congratulations, rewards, and 
honours were showered upon him 
by all the states, princes and powers 
to whom this victory gave a respite. 
The grand seignior and his brother 
the Czar, the kings of Naples and 
Sardinia sent him jewels, and letters 
acknowledging his unequalled ser- 
vices «o the common cause. In En- 
gland he was created baron Nelson 
of the Nil© ^nd of Burnham-Thorpe, 
with a pension of 2000^. for his own 
life, and those of his two immediate 
successours. When this was moved 
m the house of commons, general 



Walpole expressed an opinion that 
a higher degree of rank ought to 
be conferred. Mr Pitt replied he 
thought it needless to enter into Uiat 
question. Admiral Nelson's « fame 
would be coequal with the British 
name, and it would be remembered 
that he had obtained the greatest 
naval victory on record, when no 
man would think of asking whether 
he had been created a baron, a vis- 
count, or an earl." True, indeed, 
whatever title had been bestowed, 
he who received it would have been 
Nelson sull; that name he had en- 
nobled beyond all addition of nobili- 
ty; it was the name by which En- 
gland loved him, France feared 
him, and Italy, Egypt, and Turkey 
celebrated him, and by which he 
would continue to be known while 
the present kingdoms and languages 
of the world endure. It depended 
upon the degree of rank what should 
be the fashion of the coronet. That 
it concerned him no otherwise might 
be conceded to Mr. Pitt and his col- 
leagues. But the degree of rank was 
the measure of their gratitude, 
though not of his services. This 
Nelson* felt and this he expressed 
with indignation among his friends.^ 
We have neither room nor incli- 
nation to follow him through the 
subsequent transactions at Naples. 
The infatuated attachment which he 
there suffered himself to form for 
lady Hamilton, occasioned the only 
stain upon his publick character, 
and destroyed his domestick happi- 
ness for ever.t In the autumn of 
1 800 he left tiie Mediterranean, and 



• Lords St. Vincent and Duncan had each a penBion of 1000/. from the Irish govern- 
ment also. In consequence of the Union this was not granted to Nelson, so that no 
great naval victory during the war, received so small a remuneration as this, the gi*eat- 
est and most glorious that had ever been achieved. 

f That lord Nelson had hitherto been an aifectlonate husband, and as happy as he 
was amiable in all his domestick relations, is incontestably proved by the loiters to his 
£imily inserted in tlie great life. Messrs. CUrke and M'Arthur have placed tius in its 
true light, by the evidence of these letters, and having shown tlieir own opinion upon 
this unpleasant subject clearly, and as concisely as possibl^^ have, with commendable 
propriety, abstained from all petty details and recriminations of family disputes. Mr. 
Harrison's work is said to have been written in great part under lady Hamilton's im- 
mediate .eye. The manner in which he has attempted to serve a bad cause cannot be 
too severely censured^ and would justify the harshest epithets that could be bestowed 
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roturned to Engtafid^ hy way of .Vi- 
enna and Hamburgh, accompanied 
bf sir Wm. and lady Hamilton. Two 
rtrj interesting instances of the en- 
Ibusifistick admiration with which 
he iitas regarded, occurred during 
bis stay in the latter city^ A wine 
merchant, more than seventy years 
of age, requested tos{>eak with hinu 
He had some Rhenish wine of the 
vintage of 1625, which had been in 
his own possession tno»e than half a 
century; he had preserved it for 
gome extraordinary occasion, and 
one had now arrived, hr beyond any 
which he could ever have expected. 
He therefore requested k>rd Nelson 
to accept six dozen pf this incompa^- 
rable wine, part of which would 
then have the honour to flow with 
the heart's blood of that immortal 
hero, aiid the inflection would make 
him happy during the remainder of 
bis life. Nelson took the old gentle^ 
man kindly by the hand, and c<^- 
sented to receive six bottles. Twelve 
urere sent; and remarking that he 
hoped yet to have half a dozen more 
great victories, he declared he would 
keep the six remaining bottles of 
his Hamburgh friend's wiiie pur- 
posely to drink a bottle after each. 
The other ^ecdote is, not less af- 
fecting. A Xjrerman pastor, between 
70 and 80 j^ears.of age, travelled for- 
ty mil^s with the bible of his parish 



clittrch, to request that Nelson 
would insert his name in the first 
leaf of it. He called him, the Sa* 
viour of th» Christian world. The 
old man's hope deceived him; there 
was no Nelson upon shore, or Eu- 
rope would have been saved* But 
in his foresight of the honours with 
which all Germany was threatened 
by France, the pastor qould have 
apprehended nothing more than has 
actually taken place. , . . 

He arrived in Bngland in Noyem*- 
ber, and in the January following 
received . orders to embark agaio- 
During this interval he separated 
from lady Nelson. Some of his h^t 
words to her were: *« I call God to 
witness there, is nothing in you or 
your conduct tl^at I wish otherwise." 
But his attachment to lady Hamil* 
ton was like infatuation, and its 
baneful influence hung over hi^ 
duringf the remainder of his life. 
The Addington administration was 
just formed, and Nelson .was sent 
to the Baltiok under sir Hyde Par- 
ker, by earl St. Vincent, now first 
lord of the admiralty^ When the 
fleet sailed, it was sufficiently known 
that its destination was against Co-* 
penhagen* Some . Danish sailors, 
who were on board the Amazon 
frigate, went to captain Riou, and 
requested that he would g^t them 
exchanged into a ship bound on 



upon a venal and unprincipled acribfoler. This person, who comes publickiy forward 
to injure^ as far as in hini lies, and actually to insult lady Nelson, delivers an opinion 
perfectly consistent, with such conduct upon tlie transactions in the Qay of Naples.-^ 
Mr. Stanier Clarke doeij his best to palliate those transactions, in a narrative which is 
even more confused than the rest oi the book. This hiis called forth a second vindica- 
tion from captain Foote. " Nothing*,** says this injured officer, "can be more evident 
than the fact, that a solemn capitulation had been agreed upon, fbripally signed by the 
ehief commander of the forces of the king of Ifaplps, by the liussian cqaimander, and 
by myself, all duly authorized to ^ign any oapitl^ation in die absence of superiour 
powers, Thi^ ^'^ not a treaty of peace subject to ratification; it was not a truce liable 
to be broken; it. was a serious agreement for surrender, upon terms which involved the 
lives and pi-operties of men, who might have chosen to forfeit those lives and proper- 
ties, had they not relied principally upon the faith of a British officer. Parts of the 
agreement Were performed; and actual advantage was kfterwaixis taken of those parts 
of the capitulatiOftthat had thus been> executed, to seijse the unhappy men, who, haying 
been thus deceived by a sacred pledgee, were sacrificed in a cruel and despotick man- 
ner." The facts are certain and undeniable. They cannot be defended; they cannot be 
excused; they cannot, by any sophistry, be palliated. A faithful hrstorian has no alterna- 
tive but to relate them with sorrow and shame. Mr. Clarke's representations are per- 
l^exed, and bis vindication futile; Mr. Harrison's are infamous. 
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some other senrieei (<they had t»o 
wish,** they said, " to quit the Bri- 
tbh navy, but they entreated that 
they might not be led to fight 
i^alnst their own country." There 
was not in our whole navy a mail 
who had a higher and more chival* 
roos sense "of honour and duty than 
Rioii. The tears came into his eyes 
while the m^ were addressing hun; 
he ordered his boat instantly, and 
did not return to the Amazon till 
he had prooired their exchange. 
This anecdote, which has never be« 
ftipe been made publick, is> recorded 
in respect to the memory of as brave 
and honourable a man as ever died 
in battle. 

The bat^ of Copenhagen re* 
quires less detail than that of the 
Nile, though it made the talents of 
Nelson, if that be possible, yet more 
conspicuous. The Dsnes were ad« 
nurably prepared for defence. Up- 
wards of a hundred pieces of can- 
non were mcmnted upon the crown 
batteries at the entrance of the har- 
bour, and a line of twenty five two 
deckers, frigates, and floating bat* 
teries, was moored across its mouth. 
A Dane who came on board during 
the ineffec^ial negotiation that pre* 
ceded hostilities, having occasion to 
express his proposals in writing, 
found the pen blunt, and, holding it 
up, sarcastically said; ^ If your guns 
are not better pointed than your 
pens, you will make little impres- 
sion on Copenhagen." He and his 
countrymen relied upon the fbrtifi- 
cations of the Sound, as their out- 
posts, but the Swedish batteries 
were silent^ and the fleet passed 
without damage. The soundings 
were made under Nelson's own eye; 
day and night he was in the boat, 
till his health had nearly sunk un- 
der the unremitting fatigue. The 
action was fought on the 2d of 
April. Nelson had with him twelve 
ships of the line, with all the frigates 
and small craft. The remainder of the 
fleet was with the commander in 
chiefi about four miles ofi*. Three 



(rf his squadron grounded, and ow» 
ing to the fears of the ntasters and 
pilots the anchors were let go near- 
ly a cable's length from the en^ny. 
Had they proceeded they would 
have deepened their water, and the 
victory would have been decided in 
half the time. Of all the engagements 
in which Nelson had bom a part, 
this, he said, was the most terrible* 
It began at ten in the morning, and 
at (me, victory had not declared it^ 
self on either nde. A shot through 
the main-mast knocked a few splin- 
ters about the admiral. *^ It is warm 
work," he observed, ^ and this day 
may be the last to any of us at a 
naoment." ^ But mark you," said 
he, stopjHng short at the gangMray, 
<^I would not be elsewhere fov 
thousands." Just at this time sir 
Hyde made signal for the action to 
cease. It was reported to himt Ife 
continued walking the decky and 
appeared to take no notice of it* 
The signal lieutenant meeUng him 
at the next turn, asked if he shouM 
repeat it ? ** No,*' replied Nelson, 
<< acknowledge it." Presently lie 
called after him to know if the sig^ 
nal.for close action was still hoisted, 
and being answered in the alRmiMi' 
tive, said to him, ^ mind you keep 
it so,^' He now walked the depk 
moving the stump of his right arm 
in a manner which always denotpd 
great agitation. *• Doctor, you know," 
ssdd be to the surgeon, "what's 
shown on board the commander in 
chief? No. 39 !" He was asked what 
that meant: « Why to leave off 
action;" then shrugging up his 
shoulder as he repeated the words 
•—leave off action ! " No damn me 
if I do ! You know, Foley," said 
he to the captain, ** t have only 
one eye; I have a right to be 
blind sometimes. Damn the sig- 
nal ! hoist mine for closer battle; 
that is the way I answer such sig- 
nals. Nail mine to the mast !" Ad- 
miral Graves disobeyed that of the 
commander In chief m like manner, 
whether intentionally, or by a fortu- 
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Bate mirtakc, has not been explain- 
ed. The squadron of frigates hauled 
off. At the moment the Amazon 
showed her stern to the enemy; 
Riou was killed— almost his last 
words had been an expression of re- 
gret at being obliged to retreat. 
«What/* said he, "will Nelson 
think of us?** 

About two, great part of the Da- 
nish line had ceased to fire, some of 
their lighter ships were adrift, and 
many had struck. It was, however, 
<lif!icult to take possession of them, 
partly because they^ were protected 
by the batteries on Amak Island, 
and partly because an irregular fire 
was made on the English boats as 
thiey approached, from the ships 
themselves, the Danes being conti- 
nually able to recruit their crews 
from the shore. This irritated himt 
Hihe. must cither," he said, <<8end 
on shore and stop these irregular 
proceedings, or send in fire ships 
and burn the prizes." In this part of 
the battle the victory was complete, 
but the three ships ahead were still 
eiigagcd, and exposed to a superiour 
force. Nelson, witli a presence of 
mind peculiar to himself, seized 
this occasion to secure the advan* 
tage which he had already gained, 
and' open a negotiation. He there- 
fore wrote thus to the crown prince: 
«< Vice admiral lord Nelson has di- 
rections to spare Denmark when 
she no longer resists. The line of 
defence which covered her shores 
has struck to the British flag; but 
if the firing is continued on the part 
of Denmark, he must be obliged to 
set on fire all the prizes that he has 
taken, without having the power of 
saving the brave Danes who have 
defended them.** A wafer was 
brought him for this letter; he or- 
dered wax and a candle, saying, « it 
was no time to appear informal;" 
and he affixed a larger seal than 
usual. Captain Frederick Thesiger 
was sent in with it. During his ab- 
sence the remainder of the enemy's 
line eastward was silenced. The 



crown batteries continued to fim 
till the Danish general . Lbdholm 
returned with a flag of truce, when 
the action closed, after four hours 
continuance. His message from the 
prince was to inquire what was the 
object of Nelson's note I Nelson re- 
plied, ^ it was humanity, he coasent" 
ed that hostilities should cease, and 
tibat the wounded Danes .should be 
taken on shore, and he on his part 
would take his prisoners out of Uie 
vessels, and bum or carry off his 
prizes as he thought fit He pre- 
sented his humblest duty to the 
prince, saying he should ccmsider 
this the greatest victory he ever 
gained, if it might be the cause of 
a happy reconcUiatlon between the 
two countries." 

Having given this re|dy, he refer- 
red Lindholm to the commands in 
chief, and avdled himself of the 
opportunity to get his ships out of 
the intricate channel, from which, 
had hostilities conUnued, they could 
not have disengaged themselves, 
till the crown battery was destroyed. 
His proposal was accepted in the 
course of the evening, and a sus- 
pension agreed on for four and 
twenty hours, during which it was 
resolved that he should land and 
negotiate in person with the < prince. 
Accordingly on the morning of the 
fourth he landed; a strong guard 
protected him from the people, 
whose admiration would not, per- 
haps, have else been sufficient to 
restrain the impulse of rage and 
vengeance. This battle, so dreadful- 
ly destructive to the Danes, was 
within sight of' the city; the whole 
of the succeeding day had. been em- 
ployed in landing the wounded, and 
there was scarcely a house without 
its cause for mourning. It was no 
new thing for Nelson to show him- 
self regardless of danger, and it is 
to the honour of Denmark that the 
populace suffered themselves to be 
restrained. Some difficulty occurred 
in adjusting the duration of the ar- 
mistice. He required sixteen weeks, 
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Iprifig like a aeaaian the true rea$(m 
that he might have time to act 
agiunst the Russian fleet and re- 
turn. This not being acceded to, a 
hint WAS thrown out by one of the 
Danish commissioners of the re- 
newal of hostilities. ^ Renew hosti* 
Mdes i" said he to one of his friends, 
for he understood French enough 
to comprehend what was said, 
though not to answer it in the 
same langus^^ <Mell him we are 
ready at a moment I ready to bom- 
bard this very night!" Fourteen 
veeka were at length agreed to. 
The death of Paul intervened, and 
the northern confederacy was de- 
stroyed. For this signal service, in 
which Nelson appeared not less con- 
spicuous as a statesman, than as an 
admiral, he was raised to the rank 
of Viscount. There was some pru- 
dence, perhaps, in dealing out ho- 
nours to him step by step— had he 
£tTed long enough, he would have 
ibught his way to a dulLcdom. 

When England was alarmed hy 
preparations at Boulogne, which it 
would have become her to have de- 
spised. Nelson was appointed to a 
squadron on that station. His attack 
upon the flotilla failed, because the 
divisions did not all arrive in time. 
The enemy's vessels were moored 
hy the bottom to the shore, and to 
each other with chains, and it was 
not possible to retain possession of 
thi^e which struck^ because as soon 
as this was attempted, the French, 
with a cruelty peculiar to that peo- 
ple, fired upon them, regardless of 
their own men. The peace of Amiens 
was concluded shortly afterwards, 
and when it was found equally in- 
compatible with the honour and safe- 
ty of this country to remain at peace 
with Buonaparte, Nelson went out as 
commander ia chief to the Mediter- 
ranean. We must pass on to the con- 
cluding scene, the consummation of 
his labDurs and his glory. After hav- 
ing watched the fleet for nearly two 
years, ready at any time to give them 
battle with an infcrioi^r force, they 
escaped him, formed a junction with 



the Spaniards, and ran lor the West 
Indies. With ten ships and three fri- 
gates, he pursued eighteen sail of 
the line, and six frigates, with 1^,000 
troops aboard. There is just a 
Frenchman a piece, he used to say 
to his captains, leaving me for the 
Spaniards; when I haul down my 
colours, I expect you to do the same, 
but not till then. The mere terrour 
of his name compelled them to fly 
before him. False intelligence, which 
he, and he alone, suspected to be 
false, misled him, and they secured 
their return to Europe, whither they 
fled, without having accomplished 
any other pait of their purpose than 
that of reenforcing their own islands. 
Ours were preserved from pillage, 
invasion, and, not improbable, con- 
quest, by this pursuit, which is in 
all its circumstances unparalleled 
in naval history. 

Having pursued them to Europe 
he delivered over his squadron to 
admiral Comwallisi lest tliey should 
make for Brest to liberate that fleet, 
and place him between two fires; and 
then he returned to England, mean- 
ing to enjoy a little leisure with his 
friends He had not been at Merton 
a montli, when captain Blackwood, 
on his way to the Admiralty with de- 
spatches, called at five in the morn- 
ing, and found him already dressed. 
Upon seeing him he exclaimed: " I 
am sure you bring me news of the 
French and Spanish fleets 1 I think 
I shall have yet to beat theml'* — 
It was as he supposed: they had 
liberated the squadron from Ferrol, 
and being now 34 sail of the line, got 
safely into Cadiz. « Depend on it 
Blackwood," he repeatedly said, « I 
shall, yet give M Villeneuve a drub- 
bing I" But when Blackwood had 
left him, he wanted resolution U> 
declare his wishes to his sister, and 
endeavoured to drive away the 
thought. He had done enough: « Let 
the man trudge it who has lost his 
budget" said he. His countenance 
belied his lips, and as he was pacing 
one of the walks in his g;^rden, which 
he used to call the quarter deck, 
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Imdj Hamilton came up to him and 
told him she saw Ke was uneasy. 
He smiled, and said: "No, he was 
as happy as possible, he was sur- 
rounded by his family, his health 
was better since he came home, and 
he would not give sixpence to call 
the king his uncl^." She replied 
that she did not believe him; that he 
was longing to get at the combined 
fleet; that he considered them as his 
own property, and would be misera- 
ble if any man but himself did the 
business; that he must have them as 
the price and reward of his two years 
long watching. His services were as 
willingly accepted as they were 
offered, and loi*d Barham giving 
him the list of the navy, bade him 
choose his own officers. He reached 
Portsmouth only 25 days after he 
had left it. Numbers followed him to 
the shore, and many when they saw 
him embark knelt down and blest 
him; a proof of publick love, of 
irhichy perhaps, our history affords 
no other example.^ The wind was 
against him, and blew strong, never- 
theless such was his impatience to 
be upoH the scene of action, that he 
worked down channel, and after a 
rough passage arrived off Cadiz on 
his birth day, September 29, on 
which very day the French admiral, 
Villeneuve, received orders to put 
to sea the first opportunity. From- 
this time till the 21st of October, 
when the battle of Trafal^r was 
fought. Nelson never came in sight 
of land; he feared that if the enemy 
knew his force they would not ven- 
ture out, notwithstanding their 
superiority. This was the case. 
Villeneuve had called a council of 
war on hearing that Nelson had 
taken the command; and their de- 
termination was not to leave Cadiz 
unless they had reason to believe 
themselves one third stronger than 
the British force. Many circum- 
stances tended to deceive them into 
such an opinion, and an American 
contributed unintentionally to mis- 
lead them, by declaring that Nelson 



could not possibly be with the fleet) 
for he himself had seen him only a 
few days before in London. Relying 
upon this, and upon their superiority, 
which was in truth sufficiently great, 
though the^ imagined it greater 
than it was, in an unhappy hour they 
sailed from Cadiz. On the 19th, the 
signal was made that they were at 
sea. In the afternoon of the next day 
it waSf signified that they seemed 
determined to go to the westward^ 
and that, said Nelson in his ioumal, 
they shall not do. if it be in the pow- 
er of Nelson and Bronte to prevent 
them. 

He had pr/eviously arranged his 
plan of attack. The confidence 
which he felt in his officers, appears 
strikingly in the manner with which 
he premced it; the buatness of a 
commander in chief, he said, being 
to lay his ships close on board the 
enemy as expeditiously as possible, 
and to continue them there till the 
business was concluded. Knowing 
his object to be that of a close and 
decisive action, his admirals and 
captains would supply any deficiency 
of signals, and act accoroingly. The 
order of sailing was to be the order 
of battle, the fleet in two lines of 
sixteen ships, with an advanced 
squadron of eight, the fastest sailing 
two deckers. The second in com- 
mand having the entire direction of 
his line, was to break through the 
enemy, about the twelfth ship from 
the rear; he would lead through 
the centre, and the advlmced squadron 
was to cut off three or four ahead 
of the centre. They were so to 
proportion this to the strength of the 
enemy, that they should sdways be 
one fourth superiour to those whom 
they cut off. The only difference 
from this plan on the day of action 
was, that the fleet bore up by signal 
in two columns* The Britii^ force 
consisted of twepty seven sail of 
the line. The enemy's of 33, and 
their superiority was greater in size 
and weight of metal than in num- 
bers; 4000 troops were on boaid? 
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never went into a battle 
a full sense of its danger, 



add the best riflemen who could be 
selected were dispersed thi*oughthe 
fleet. Many of them were Tyrolese. 
It is painful to hear of the Tyrolese 
and thie Spaniards shedding their 
blood ' in the cause of France, and 
then to remember the present situa- 
tion of Spain and the Tyrol. The 
plan of defence was as original as 
that of attack. They were fortned in 
a double line, every alternate ship 
being about a cable's length to wind- 
ward of her second ahead and a- 
stem. 

Nelson 
without 

and always seems rather to have pre 
pared hi« mind foi* death, than to 
have banished the thought of it. On 
the morning of the 2 1st, he wrote a 
prayer in his journal, followed by an 
extraordinary memoir; in which he 
solemnly bequeathed lady Hamilton 
as a legacy to his king and country. 
He left also t6 the beneficence of 
his country his adopted daughter, 
desiring she would use, in future, his 
name only. " These," said he, " are 
the only favours I ask of my king 
and couptry at this moment, when I 
an* going to fight their battle,*' He 
had piit on the coat which he always 
wore in action, and kept for that 
purpose, with a degree of venera- 
tion. It bore the insignia of all his 
orders. " In honour I gained them," 
he said, " and in honour 1 will die 
with them." When it was certain 
that the enemy could not avoid an 
engagement, he became highly ani- 
mated, saying he should not be con- 
tent with less than twenty of them ! 
captain Blackwood was walking with 
him on the poop, and he asked him 
if he did not think there was a signal 
wanting. The captain replied, he 
*' thought the whole of the fleet seem- 
ed very clearly to understand what 
they were about." He had, however, 
scarcely spoken, before that signal 
was made, which will be remember- 
ed as long as the language and the 
name of England shall endure — 
Nelson's last signal— ENGLAND 

Vcjr IV. o 



EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO ' 
HIS DUTY. It was received with a 
shout throughout the fleet; an answer- 
ing acclamation, made sublime by the 
feeling which it conveyed. " Now,** 
said Nelson, U I can do no more. 
We must trust to the great dispos- 
er of all events, and the justice of 
our cause. I thank God for this great 
opportunity of doing my duly." Cap- 
tain Blackwood being about to re- 
turn to his ship, took him by the 
hand, saying, he "hoped soon to re- 
turn and find him in possession of 
his twenty prizes." He replied: 
" God bless you, Blackwood, I shall 
never see you again.'* 

It had been represented so strong- 
ly to Nelson, both by captain Black* 
wood, and his own captain, Hardy^ 
how advantageous it would be to the 
fleet for him to keep out of action 
as long as possible, that he consent- 
ed, at length, to let the Temerair^, 
which was then sailing abreast of 
the Victory, be orde'red to pass a- 
head, and the Leviathan also. They 
coiild not possibly do this if the Vic- 
tory continued to carry all her sail; 
and so far was Nelson from shorten- 
ing sail, that he seemed to take plea- 
sure in baffling the advice to which 
he could not but assent. As usual, 
he hoisted several flags, that they 
might not be shot away. The enemy 
showed no colours till late in the ac- 
tion, when they began to feel the 
necessity of having them to strike. 
The Santissima Trinidad, Nelson's 
old acquaintance, as he used to call 
her, was therefore only distinguish-^ 
ed by her four decks. To the bow of 
this opponent he ordered the Vic- 
tory to be steered. It was not pos- 
sible to break the enemy's line with- 
out running on board one of their 
ships. Before this CQuld be done, 
and before the Victory fired a shot, 
fifty of her men were killed and 
wounded, and her mizen top mast, 
with all her studding sails and their 
booms on both sides shot away. In 
this state, she ran on board the Re- 
doulable, which, firing her broad^ 
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sides intQ the English 4!ag ship, 
instantly let down her lower deck 
ports for fear of being boarded 
through thera. Captain Harvey in 
the Tefneraire, fell on board the 
Redoutable on the other side: ano- 
ther ship in like manner was on 
board the Temeraire, so that these 
four ships, in the heat of battle, form- 
ed as compact a tier as if they had 
been moored together, their heads 
lying all the same way. The lieu- 
tenants of the Victory immediately 
depressed their guns and fired with 
a diminished charge, lest the shot 
should pass through and injure the 
Temeraire; and because there was 
danger that the enemy's ship might 
take fire from the guns of the lower 
deck, whose muzzles touched her 
side when they were run put. The 
firemen of each gun stood ready with 
a bucket of water, which as soon as 
the gun was discharged he dashed at 
the holes made in her sides by the 
shot. The Victory past astern so as 
to play upon the Bucentaure, Ville- 
neuve's ship, and the Santissima 
Trinidad, with her larboard guns, 
and upon the Redoutable, from the 
other side. 

In the prayer which Nelson wrote 
before the action, he prays that hu- 
manity after victory might distin- 
, guish the British fleet. Setting an 
example himself, he twice gave or- 
ders to cease firing upon the Re- 
doutable, supposing that she had 
struck, because her great guns were 
silent; and as she carried no flag, 
there was no means of ascertaining 
the fact. From this ship, whose de- 
struction was twice delayed by his 
wish to spare the enemy, he receiv- 
ed his death. A ball fired fi'om her 
mizen top, struck' the epaulette on 
his left shoulder. He fell with his 
face on the deck. " They have done 
for m^ at last, Hardy, "said he, " my 
back bone is shot through." Yet not 
for a moment losing his presence, 
of mind, he observed, as they were 
carrying him down the ladder, that 
the tiller ropes, which had been 
shot nway, were not yet replaced, 



and ordered that new ones should be 
rove immediately; and that he might 
not be seen by tiic crew, he took 
out his handkerchief and covered his 
face with it, and the insignia uppn 
his coat. Had he but concealed them 
from the enemy, England perhaps 
would not have received with sorrow 
the tidings of the battle of Trafal- 
gar. Certain by the sensation in his 
back, and the gush of blood which 
he felt every minute within his 
breast, that no human aid could avail 
him, after the wound had been pro- 
bed, he ordered the surgeon to re- 
turn to the wounded, and assist 
those to whom his services could 
be useful; « for," said he, ^ you can 
do nothing for me." The pain he 
sufi'ered was so severe, that he wish- 
ed himself dead. « Yet," said he, in 
a lower tone, " one would like to 
live a little longer too:" doubtless, 
that he might hear the completion 
of the victory which he had seen 
so gloriously begun. Upon in- 
quiring how many ships had struck, 
and hearing fourteen or fifteen cer- 
tainly, but It was impossible as yet 
to ascertain, « that's well," said he; 
"but I bargained for twenty," and 
then he emphatically exclaimed, 
« anchor ! Hardy, anchor !" To this 
the captain replied, that he suppos- 
ed admiral Collingwood would now 
take upon himself the direction of 
afl'airs. " Not while I live, Hardy," 
cried the dying Nelson, ineffectually 
endeavouring to raise himself from 
the bed; « no, do you anchor. Har- 
dy." He had foreseen the infinite 
importance of this; for by the posi- 
tion in which the enemy waited for 
the attack, the shoals of Trafalgar 
and St. Pedro were under their lee; 
and the port of Cadiz, %vith the ex- 
isting wind open to them; and, on 
this account, he had, before the ac- 
tion, made signal to prepare to an- 
chor. Presently calling Hardy back, 
he said to him in a low tone, " don't 
threw me overboard;" and desired 
that he might be buried by his father 
ar*d mother, unless it should please 
the king to order otherwise. " JLh^ 
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me, Hardy," said he. Hardy knelt 
down and kissed his cheek, and 
Nelson said, "now I am satisfied. 
I have done my duty. Thank God ! 
I have done my duty:'* these words 
he repeatedly pronounced, and they 
were the last words which he ut- 
tered. 

The death of Nelson was felt in 
England as something more than a 
publick calamity. Men started at the 
intelligence, and turned pale, as if 
they had heard of the loss of a dear 
friend. An object of our admiration 
and aifection, of our pride and of 
our hopes, was suddenly taken from 
us, and it seemed as if we had never 
till then known how deeply we loved 
and reverenced him. What the 
country lost in its great naval hero, 
the greatest of our own, and of all 
former times, was scarcely taken in- 
to the account of grief. So perfectly, 
indeed, had he performed his part, 
that the maritime war might from 
that day be considered at an end; 
the fleets of the enemy were not 
merely defeated, but destroyed; new 
navies must be built, and a new race 
of seamen reared for them, before the 
possibility of their invading our shores 
could again be contemplated. It was 
not, therefore, from any selfish re- 
flection upon our own loss that we 
mourned for him. The general sbr- 
sow was of a higher character. The 
people of England grieved that fu-» 
neral ceremonies and publick monu- 
ments were all which they could now 
bestow upon him whom the king, 
the legislature, and the nation, could 
alike have delighted to honour; 
whom every tongue would have 
blessed; whose presence, in every 
village through which he should 
have passed, would have awakened 
the church bells; have giveti school- 
boys a holyday; have drawn children 
from their sports to gaze upoa him, 
and " old men from the chimney 
comer," to look upon Nelson ere 
they died. The victory of Trafalgar 
was indeed celebrated with the usual 
forms of rejoicing, but they were 
without joy; for such was the glory 



of Nelson and of the British navy, 
in great measure through his ge- 
nius, that they scarcely seemed to 
receive any addition from this; that 
the most signal victory that ever was 
achieved upon the seas, and the 
destruction of so great a fleet, hard- 
ly appeared to add to our strength 
or security; for we felt ourselves as 
strong and secure while Nelson was 
living to watch them, as when they 
were destroyed. 

There was reason to suppose, 
from the appearances upon opening 
his body, that in the ciourse of na- 
ture he might have attained, like 
his father, to a good old age; yet 
he cannot be said to have fallen pre- 
maturely, whose work was done, nor 
ought he to be lamented who died 
so full of honours, and at the height 
of human fame. The most triumph- 
ant death is that of the martyi^ the 
most awful, that of the martyred 
patriot; the most splendid, that of 
the hero in the hour of victory; and, 
if the chariot and the horses of fire 
had been vouchsafed for Nelson's 
translation, he could scarcely have 
departed in a brighter blaze of glo- 
ry. He has left us, not indeed his 
mantle of inspiration, but a name 
and an example which are at this 
hour inspiring hundreds of the youth 
of England; a name which is our ' 
pride and example, and an example 
which will continue to be our shield 
and our strength. Thus it is, that the 
spirits of the great and the wise con- 
tinue to live and to act after them. 

— *E«(* ««v 'tSto ^yoff jtfliT* ydUA xdhv-^tv. 



-Bursting through the gloom. 



With radiant glory from the tpophied 
tomb. 

The sacred splendour of their deathless 
name 

Shall grace and guard their country 'si 
martial fame. 

Far seen shall blaze the unextii^ished 
ray, 

A mighty beacon, lighting glory's way ! — 

With living lustre this proud laijd adorn, 

And shine, and save, through ages yet un- 
born ! UlM AND TrAPAI.GAR. 
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FROM THB EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Travels in America, performed for the Purpose of exploring the Rivers Alleghany, 
Monongahela, Ohio and Mississippi* and ascertaining^ the Produce and Oonditton of 
their Banks and Vicinity. By Thomas Ashe, Esq. 3 vol. London, 1809. 



The author of this work, we are 
told in the preface, has returned to 
America; but whether with the view 
of remaining there, or for the pur- 
pose of adding to the surprising 
discoveries which he has already 
made, we are not informed.' But, 
whatever Mr. Ashe may hereafter 
perform, it is quite certain, accord-, 
ing to his editor, that he has already 
done enough to place him on a level 
with our most celebrated travellers. 
He has produced a book which can- 
not fail, we are assured, " to instruct 
the statesman, delight the naturalist, 
and astonish the antiquary.** It would 
be quite inexcusable in us to pass 
over a work of such extraordinary 
pretensions, witliout a particular 
notice. 

It was at Pittsburgh that Mr. 
Ashe entered on the survey of these 
vast countries which stretch along 
the Ohio and Mississippi; but in the 
first part of his book, he favours the 
reader with a general view of the 
Atlantick states, and a detailed ac- 
count of his journey from Philadel- 
phia to the head of the Ohio. And 
here he begins to discover that un- 
measured hatred of the Americans 
which pervades the whole of his 
narrative. His account of the Atlan- 
tick states, indeed, forms the most 
comprehensive piece of national 
abuse we ever recollect to have pe- 
rused. Their inhabitants, it seems, 
are all abominably vitious; but in 
degrees very nicely distinguished; 
the middle states being bad, the 
liorthern very bad, and the south- 
ern execrable. 

That the Americans have great 
and peculiar faults, both in their 
manners and their morality we take 
to be undeniable. They have tlie 



vices and the virtues that belong to 
their situation; and they will con- 
tinue to have them until that situa- 
tion is altered. Their manners, for 
the most part, are those of a scatter- 
ed and migratory, but speculating 
people; and there will be no great 
amendment, until the population be- 
comes more dense, and more settled 
in its habits. When wealth comes 
to be more generally inherited than 
acquired, there will be more refine- 
ment, both in vice and in manners: 
and as the population becomes con- 
centred, and the spirit of adventure 
is deprived of its objects, the sense 
of honour will improve with the im- 
portance of character. Mr. Ashe, 
however, would have us believe, that 
the Americans are universally and 
irreclaimably vitious; and his sweep- 
ing anathemas are scarcely ever sof- ^ 
tened by any favourable exceptions, 
although the traveller in America, 
to use the words of a truly philoso- 
phical observer, " passes through 
all degrees of civilisation and man- 
ners, and sees, in the succession of 
space, what appears to belong only 
to the succession of time.*** 

. Mr. Ashe's journey to Pittsburgh 
is surprisingly fertile in adventures. 
He, first of all, kills a stupendous 
bear, of whose death we have a most 
pathetick account, the said bear 
conducting himself most unbecom- 
ingly 4n articulo mortis. We are 
next entertained with a fine incident 
at an obscure inn among the moun- 
tains, where our traveller falls in 
love with an elegant, damsel, who 
performed the offices of cook and 
chambgrmaid, and presents her with 
a copy of Thomson's Seasons, a 
blank leaf being previously decora- 
ted with an appropriate, poetick ef- 



* M. Talleyrand's Observations on America. 
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fusion. On the night after this in- 
teresting renconter, Mr. Ashe, who 
had travelled in a state of profound 
reyerie, was overtaken by darkness 
on the top of a mountain, and there 
obliged, in order to avoid greater 
dangers^ to take post for the night. 
The marvels which he beheld from 
his lofty station, will be best de- 
scribed in his own language. 

'^The moon shone, but capriciously: 
for, though some places were adorned 
wi^ her brightest beams, and exhibited 
various fantastick forms and colours, 
others were unaffected by her light, and 
awfully maintained an unvaried gloom— 
A 'daricness visible'— conveying terrour 
and dismay. Such apprehensions were 
gaining fast on my imagination, till an ob- 
ject of inexpressible sublimity gave a dif- 
ferent direction to my thoughts, and seized 
the entire possession of my mind The 
heavenly vault appeared to be all on fire, 
not exhibiting the stream or character of 
the aurora-borealis, but an immensity 
vivid and clear; through wliich tiie stars, 
detached from the firmament, traversed 
in eccentrick directions, followed by trains 
of light of diversified magnitude and 
brightness. Many meteors rose majesti- 
ca% out of the horizon; andi» having gra* 
dually attained an elevation of thirty de- 
grees, suddenly burst, and descended to 
the earth in a shower of brilliant sparks, 
or glittering g^ms. This splendid plieno. 
menon was succeeded by a multitude of 
shooting stars and balls, and columns of 
fire; which, after assuming a variety of 
forms, vanished in slight flashes of light- 
ning, and lefl the sky in its usual appear^ 
ance and serenity. Nature stood checked," 
&c. Vol. I. 

From this mountain scene, Mr. 
Ashe deduces this most natural 
conclusion-—^' that no one should 
dare to compose a history of nature 
without passing such a night on 
such a mountain." 

The letters from Pittsburgh (for 
the narrative is thrown into the epis- 
tolary form) amidst a great deal of 
similar rant, contain some details 
regarding that thriving place and 
its neighbourhood, which are well 
worth notice. Situated on the spot 
where the Alleghany and Mononga- 
hela unite to forni the Ohio, Pitts- 



burgh is admirably adapted to the 
purposes of commerce. These two 
rivers connect it with an immense 
extent of country; and their banks, 
interspersed with faims, villages, 
and towns, proclaim an increasing 
and industrious population. It con- 
tains above two thousand inhabitants, 
the most opulent of whom are Irish; 
and this, says our author, << has hin- 
dered the vitious propensities of the 
genuine American character from 
establishing here the horrid domi" 
nion which they have assumed over 
the Atlantick states." The manufac- 
tures are various and flourishing, 
particularly that of glass; and ship- 
building Is practised to a considera- 
ble extent. In October 1806, there 
were several vessels of 350 tons on 
the stocks. Through Pittsburgh is 
carried on an extensive trade be- 
tween the distant ports of Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans. Here arc 
storekeepers who exchange the pro- 
duce of the surrounding countries, 
of which they make two collections 
annually, for goods brought across 
the. mountains froni Philadelphia. 
These they convey by the Ohio and 
Mississippi to Kentucky and New 
Orleans: and with the proceeds in 
dollars, or bills of exchange on Phi- 
ladelphia, their agents sail to that 
place tq make new purchases, and 
traverse again the wide circle of 
their exchanges, a circle which 
embraces a space of not less than 
5650 miles. 

This immense sphere of activity, 
too, is the creation of yesterday. 
Even Mr. Ashe, disposed as he is 
to decry eveiy thing American, is 
obliged to admit, that she displays, 
in the wonders of her growing in- 
dustry, a picture at once striking 
and exhilarating. It is impossible to 
contemplate such a scene without 
exulting in the triumphs of industry. 
This peaceful power is here subdu- 
ing regions of growing forests, 
which conquering armies would 
fear to enter; and extending, with 
silent rapidity, the limits of civili- 
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zed existence. We cannot help 
wishing that our countrymen^ in 
general) were a little more alive to 
the feelings which we conceive 
such a spectacle is calculated to 
excite; and that they could be 
brought to sympathize a little more 
in the progress of a kindred people^ 
destined to carry our language, our 
arts, and our interests too, over re- 
gions more vast than ever acknow- 
ledged the sway of the Cesars of 
Rome. But the bitter feelings of the 
colonial war still rankle in too many 
bosoms on both sides of the Atlan- 
tick. The utter impossibility of any 
national gain in a contest with A- 
merica, and the pernicious animosi- 
ties which such a contest is sure to 
engender, are altogether overlooked 
by a certain class of politicians. It 
is enough for them, that we shall 
drive her ships from the seas, and 
blockade them in her ports; and tliat 
tlie great naval power of Britain 
may be employed to scatter the 
paltry flotillas of America; to palsy 
the industry of our best customers 
in the new world; and to burn a few 
towns still more defenceless and un- 
offending than Copenhagen ! We do 
not mean to say, that this temper has 
not been met, and even perhaps pro- 
voked, by a corresponding temper 
in America; but, where the interest 
of two countries calls so loudly for 
their conciliation, it is impossible 
that they should quarrel without 
gross faults upon both sides. 

Brilliant as Mr. Ashe is in descrip- 
tion, this does not hinder him from 
aiming at glory as a political philo- 
sopher; and, accordingly, we are fa- 
voured with a long discourse upon 
emigration, in which he insists 
largely on the inevitable disasters 
that must attend such a step on the 
part of every British subject. His 
mode of reasoning on this point is 
sufficieiitly characteristick. He takes, 
in the first pluce, a single instance 
of failure as sufficient to prove that 
all must fail. In the next place, he 
carefully selects his instance from 



the only description of persons who 
have no sort of temptation to emi- 
grate, and who, it is universally ad- 
mitted, must suffer extremely by 
such a proceeding. Upon these prin- 
ciples he looks round till he finds a 
gentleman farmer from the county of 
Sussex, who, being a little democrat- 
ical in his politicks, had sold his 
property, and sailed for America, to 
become a great farmer and states- 
man. The result was quite natural. 
This restless person very soon found 
out " that the high price of labour 
renders it impossible for a gentle- 
man farmer to make anv thing of 
land there;'* and that political con- 
sequence depended in America, as 
well as in other countries, a good 
deal upon property. It is needless to 
say, that this example has no appli- 
cation at all to the ambitious mecha- 
nicks of England, or the dislodged 
small farmers of the Highlands. 

Mr. Ashe also descants, at great 
length, upon the intellectual capa- 
cities and literature of the Ameri- 
cans; and indulges himself in one of 
the most presumptuous philippicks 
we ever recollect to have perused. 
Now, though we are certainly of 
opinion, th^t the second rate pam- 
phleteers of that country write in- 
comparably better than Mr. Ashe, it 
is no doubt true, that America can 
produce nothing to bring her intel- 
lectual efforts into any sort of com- 
parison with that of Europe. Liberty 
and competition have as yet done 
nothing to stimulate literary genius 
in these republican states. They have 
never passed the limits of humble 
mediocrity, either in thought or ex- 
pression. Noah Webster, wc are 
afraid, still occupies the first place 
in criticism; Timothy D wight, and 
Joel Barlow in poetry; and Mr. Jus- 
tice Marshall in history. And as to 
the physical sciences, we shall mere- 
ly observe, tliat a little elementary 
treatise of botany appeared in 1803; 
and that tliis paltry contribution to 
natural history is chronicled, by the 
latest American historian, among the 
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<' remarkable occurrences since the 
revolution I" In short, federal Ame- 
rica has done nothing, either to ex- 
tend, diversify, or embellish the 
sphere of human knowledge. — 
Though all she has written were 
obliterated from the records of learn- 
ing, there would (if we except the 
works of Franklin) be no positive 
diminution, either of the useful or 
the agreeable. The destruction of 
her whole literature would not occa- 
sion so much regret as we feel for 
the loss of a few leaves from an an- 
cient classick. 

Butt notwithstanding all this, we 
really cannot agree with Mr. Ashe 
in thinking the Americans absolute- 
ly mcapable, or degenerate; and are 
rather inclined to think, that when 
their neighbourhood thickens, and 
their opulence ceases to depend on 
exertion, they will show something 
of the same talents to which it is a 
part of our duty to do justice among 
ourselves. And we are the more in- 
clined to adopt this favourable opi- 
nion, from considering, that her his- 
tory has already furnished occasions 
for the display of talents of a high 
order; and that, in the ordinary bu- 
siness of government, she displays 
no mean share of ability and elo- 
quence. In opposition to all this, to 
be sure, we have the positive asser- 
tion of Mr. Ashe, who will not allow 
diat she has at any time attained me- 
diocrity, either in statesmanship or 
war. 

•* I cannot honour," says he, ** with the 
name of commanders, the men who over- 
whelmed a handful of British, and, after 
several years combat, obtained an unpro- 
fitable victory. In like manner" [and the 
simile is really incomparable] " I have 
known % shoal of herrings run down a 
whale on the coast of Cornwall; but it did 
not^Uow that 1 was to attribute this ac- 
cid^t to the individtial prowess of ani/ 
such contemptible animals, or to the ab- 
sence of strength and capacity in the 
whale." J. 137. 

This eloquent person next takes *a 
survey of the legislature; and, after 
jLSsuring us that « he asserts nothing 



ii^ithout positive proofs," delivers 
himself as follows: 

" There are in America no real politi- 
cians The speeches you see in papers are 
made by Irish and Scotch journalists, who 
attend the congi'ess and senate, merely to 
take the spirit of their proceedings, and 
clothe it with a language interesting to 
read. Attending the debates of congress, 
on a day when a subject of consequence 
was to be discussed, I left thfe house full 
of contempt of its eloquence, and the pau- 
city of talent employed for the support or 
condemnation of the question. Notwith- 
standing this, I read in next morning's ga- 
zette, * that a debate took place in the 
house last night, of the most interesting 
nature, and was agitated by all the talent 
in the country.' And here followed certain 
e/o^'Wtfnf orations, a sentence of which never 
passed in the house." I. 140. 

Now, without presuming to deny 
that the Americans are still very far 
from perfection in oratory, we really 
cannot bring ourselves to doubt that 
they are actually the authors of the 
harangues yhich are imputed to 
them in the publick prints. The 
mind of the country shines in every' 
line of them; their fabrick and orna- 
ments are decisively transatlantick; 
and we could just as readily believe, 
that the orations of Sheridan are 
written by a Philadelphia man, as 
that the speeches of Mr. Randolph, 
for example, are the work of a 
Scotch reporter. 

Having thus despatched the senate, 
Mr. Ashe takes a view of the bar, 
which he finds in a very lamentable 
state: for " a Mr. Emmet and a Mr. 
Livingstone enjoy repute." With 
regard to physick, though two of its 
professors, Drs. Rush and Wilson, 
« have written themselves into infai- 
iibilityj*' still the country « is shame- 
fully destitute of able practitioners." 
As to the church, there is a Mr. 
Smith who enjoys a high character 
as a clerical orator; and, indeed, he 
preaches very good sermons; but — 
they happen to be Dr. Blair's, "deli- 
vered in a strain of dull monotony." 

Having indulged himself for a 
long time in these disquisitions, our 
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traveller at length enters upon a de- 
scription of the Ohio, preparatory to 
the narrative of his voyage. The 
length of this fine river, from Pitts- 
burgh to its confluence with the 
Mississippi, is eleven hundred miles. 
It rises greatly in spring and au- 
tumn, when it is navigable by large 
vessels^ but, when it subsides, can 
admit only of flat-bottomed boats. 
The space of twenty days is reckon- 
ed a good spring voyage to the Mis- 
sissippi; but, in summer, when the 
waters are low, from six to ten 
weeks are required to perform it. 
Very little use is made of the oar. 
The boat, which is of a square form, 
and guided by a huge oar at the 
stern, is committed to the stream; 
and all that is necessary is, to keep 
clear of the numerous islands, which 
greatly add to its beauty, while they 
embarrass its navigation. 

W,e meet with nothing remarka- 
ble in the voyage, till Mr. Ashe reach- 
es Wheeling, a town about ninety 
miles below Pittsburgh, on the Vir- 
ginia side of the river. This is a con- 
siderable commercial station, and 
thriving marvelously, notwithstand- 
ing the nefarious character of its 
inhabitants. On coming here, it is 
very desirable to ascertain who have 
earsy and who want them; as a con- 
siderable part of the ntale population 
happen, according to Mr. Ashe, to 
have left these appendages nailed to 
certain penitential crosses in other 
places of America. Quarrels are 
frequent: and, when two persons 
fight, it is generally " according to 
the rule of rough and tuinble; a kind 
of combat in which it is lawful for 
the combatants to peel the skull, 
tear out the eyes, or smooth away 
the nose !" Our author gives a long 
account of a battle of this kind, be- 
tween a Virginian and Kentuckyan; 
but we must refer to the book itself 
such of our readers as delight in 
wild sports. The great western road 
from Philadelphia to Lexington, in 
Kentucky, passes through this town; 
and there is a mail-coach, which 



performs the journey JTOO inilesl in 
fifteen days. Small inns, affordi&g 
bacon, Indian bread, and whiskey, 
are to be found at convenient dis- 
tances along this route; and << let 
those," says our author, " who de- 
spise this bill of fare, remember, 
that seven years ago this road was 
called the wilderness; and travellers 
had to encamp, and find their own 
provisions, and with great difiicultj 
secure their horses from panthers 
and wolves." What striking &cts 
from a writer who endeavours, in 
other places, to make us believe 
that this very country is devoted, by 
the vices of its people and its cli- 
mate, to barbarism and pi'ogressivc 
degeneracy. 

He gives a pretty favourable ac- 
count of the inhabitants of Marietta, 
a town situated at the junction of 
the Great Muskingum with the 
Ohio. Here, as well as at Pittsburgh, 
are built ships of considerable bur- 
den; and the people, besides being 
industrious and enterprising, are 
well educated, and moral; having 
schools and churches supported by 
fixed contributions. Still, however, 
Mr. Ashe cannot refrain from what 
he thinks wit, at their expense:— 

" Yesterday I was speaking rather 
harshly to a man who had not fulfilled an 
agreement with me to catilk my boat^ 
when a gentleman came up, and accosted 
him with — * Ah ! General, how do you do ? 
I mean to dine with you ; — ^What's your 
hour V 1 made sure of this opportunity to 
go on to the baker in pursuit of some bis- 
cuit. On seeing the bread, I began to com- 
ment on the price and quality, and might 
have betrayed some little dissatisfaction 
and incivility, had not a third person en- 
tered oppoi-tunely to say: * Colonel, I 
want a loaf of bread !* My next call was 
on a' butcher, whose dirty looking nieat 
made me neglectful of my late experience, 
and 1 raved without any consideration of 
decorum, till broujjht to a sense of Wis- 
conduct b)- a neg^ro, who, taking- me aside, 
very kindly warned me that the butcher 
was sijitdffe, and would fine folks for curs- 
ing and swearing !" I. p. 297. 

The banks of the Great Muskin- 
gum opened to our traveller a scene 
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of TariQU$ wi interestinp^ oc- 
cupations; for, not to mention lus 
speculations on the habits of wild 
turkeys, and his terrible contest with 
a liuge rattlesnake, it was here his 
longing eyes were first greeted with 
a view of those Indian remains— 
"those venerable relicks of once po- 
lished, but now degraded nations," 
upon which he has descanted through 
so many pages of mawkish enthu- 
siasm and inept speculation. It is to 
his discourses upon tumuli and bar- 
rows and mud caMfia^ that his sage 
editor alludes, when he boasti of 
the "astonishment" which his book 
must occasion to the antiquary. The 
truth is, that these antiquities, as 
they are called, have been described 
before by far more sober and com- 
petent observers. We shall not, 
therefore, disturb our readers with 
any of his tedious and frothy de- 
scriptions, far less with his manifold 
absurdities in regard to their ori- 
gin. Suffice it to say, that he ascribes 
them to some remote period, when 
the ancestors of the present savages 
weret powerful and polished; an opi- 
nion which we should not deem 
worthy of notice, had it not the pre- 
vious sanction of Dr. Benjamin Bar- 
ton, whose writings contain the be^t 
descriptions of these curious ves- 
tiges. But, notwithstanding this 
more respectable authority, we can- 
not hesitate, for a moment, to reject, 
as altogether visionary, the idea of a 
civilisation which records itself in 
fio language or tradition; in no mo- 
nument of higher art than a mud 
w^f* ' and in no instrument more 
perfect than a hatchet of stone. It 
is a rule in philosophy, not to admit 
unknown t^auses, when the pheno- 
mena iftay l?e accounted for by those 
, which are known. Now, Dr. Barton 
/himself tells us, that some of the 
Indian nations had intercourse with 
the Mejxicans. Why, therefore, might 
tBey^^ot derive from them' those 



rinp^s and articles of pottery» upon 
which he builds so much? With 
regard to the mud encampments, 
again, we know front Oldmixon,* 
and other writers, that the savageSt 
on the Atlantick coast erected 
works of that description when wc 
first invaded them; and thus, all that 
remains to be accounted for is tho 
greater magnitude of those beyond 
the Alleghany mountains; as to 
which it is quite enough to say, 
that it is now perfectly known that 
the tribes in that region were for- 
merly much more numerous than 
they are at present. M. Volney,t 
after a careful inspection of these 
boasted monuments, gives it as his 
decided opinion, that they are ex- 
actly similar to those mentioned by 
Oldmixon; and certainly we ought 
to adopt his opinion, in preference 
to one which does so much violence 
to analogy, to reason, and to history. 
On arriving at the Scioto, Mn 
Ashe made an excursion to Chilico- 
the, the capital of the Ohio state, 
and which is situated about sixty 
miles up that river. The place, he 
says, is so unhealthy, that the ^Or 
yemment has it in contemplation 
to remove to some more eligible 
situation. The whole country, in- 
deed, like all the other parts not 
cleared of their woods and marshes, 
is, more or less, subject to periodi- 
cal returns of fever and diarrhoea; 
and this, according to Mr. Ashe, 
forms the main objecUon to the 
Ohio state, which is in considerable 
favour with him. We' shall here 
briefly collect a few other particu- 
lars regarding this flourishing mem- 
ber of the union. It lies along the 
right bank of the river from which 
it takes its name, extending at least 
five hundred miles in length and 
breadth. The soil in general is ex- 
tremely rich, and dbat extensive 
portion of it which lies between the 
two rivers Miamis, is pronounced, 



*' History of British America, Vol. I. p. 54, &c. 
f^View of the Climate and Soil of America. 
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bjr our author, to contain " by much 
the finest land in the known world." 
Here fifty or sixty bushels of wheat, 
and towards one hundred of Indian 
•coi*n, may be raised on an acre. At 
Cincinnati there is an office for the 
sale of lands; and in 1806, no less 
than seventeen thousand contracts, 
at the rate of two dollars per acre, 
were entered there, bearing the 
names of persons from all quarters 
of Europe, as well as America. By 
merely keeping these lands ten 
years, they may, according to Mr. 
Ashe, be rented at a profit of fifty 
dollars or more per acre; and this, 
he thinks, is the most eligible line 
for a speculator; as at present, the 
price of labour is so high, produce 
so clreap, and markets so distant, 
that little more than a subsistence 
is to be made by mere farming. 
This state is not more preeminent 
in fertility, than in industry and 
morals; a superiority which Mr. 
Ashe, with reason, ascribes to the 
great number of ffnakers it con- 
tains, and to the abolition of slavery, 
which fbraied one of the first acts 
of its government. This state was 
admitted into the union in 1803. 
Mr. Ashe does not mention the 
amount of its population; but we 
find Dr. Holmes States it to ha¥e 
been in that year upwards of s^venr 
ty-six thousand. 

South of this lies the state of Ken- 
tucky, of which we shall also collect 
a short account. It takes' its name 
from the river Kentucky, which 
flows through it into the Ohio, and 
which is navigable a great way*" from 
its mouth. It is generally mountain- 
ous and uneven, and has, according 
to our author, been greatly embel- 
lished, in certain insidious accounts 
given of it iii Europe.' There are 
here millions of acrefs called Bar- 
rena, altogether incapable of culti- 
vation from want of water. There 
are other districts, however, parti- 
cularly one in the middle, of sixty 
miles by thirty, to which, he admits, 
full justice has scarcely beer^ done. 



even in the flowery narratives to 
which he alludes. The current of 
emigration which formerly flowed 
rapidly, and almost exclusively into 
this state, has now spread into a va- 
riety of new channels; and part of 
" its original settlers, allured by new 
prospects, have made a second mi- 
gration. Its export trade, of which 
Louisville is the chief seat, is con- ^ 
siderable. Ships are built at this 
place; and a canal was begun to 
carry vessels round the rafiidsy 
which too greatly obstruct the na- 
vigation of the Ohio, Frankfort, 
the seat of government, is situated 
about seventy miles up the Ken- 
tucky. But Lexington is the largest 
town of this, indeed all the western 
states, and stands in that delightful 
tract already noticed. It contains 
three hundred houses, and is the 
seat of a university, where about a 
hundred students are taught En- 
glish, Latin, Greek, and mathema- 
ticks. Of its inhabitants, and, indeed 
the whole population of the state, 
Mr. Ashe exhibits a very disagree- 
able picture, charging them with fe- 
rocity, boisterousness, and coarse 
debaiiciicry. The following, he says, 
is a faithful picture of the general 
mode of living through the state. 

" I rode about fift^ert miles, when I 
stopp€|d at the liouse of a cultivator whom | 
I had fullen in with on the road, and 
took such refreshment as we found pre- 
pared. On entering the house, which was 
a log one, fitted up very well, the Ken- 
tuckyan never exchanged a word with his 
wife or his children, though he had been 
absent several days. No tender inquiry or 
sentiment; nothing but a contemptuous 
silence and a stern brutality, which block 
up all Uie avenues to the heart. The poor 
woman made a large bowl of drink, com- 
posed ©f sugar, water, whiskey and peach 
juice, and handed it to her husband wHh 
all the servility of a menial. Jhe dinner 
consisted of a lar^e piece of salt bacon, 
a dish of homslie, and a tureen of squirrel 
broth. I dined entirely on tlie latter, 
which I found incomparably good, and 
'tlie meat equal to the most delicate 
chicken. The Kentuckyan ate nothing 
but bacon, which is the fayoarite diet of 
ail the iiihabitajits of the state; and drank 
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BOthinf but whiskey, which soon made 
him two thirds drunk. In this he is also 
supported by the general habit. In a 
country, then, where bacon and spirits 
form the favourite summer repast, it can- 
not be just to attribute entirely the causes 
of inferiority to the climate. No people on 
earth live witli less regard to regimen; 
tliey eat salt meat three times a day; sel- 
dom have any vegetables; and drink ar- 
dent spirits from morning till night." II. 
281. 

Mr. Ashe gives a turgid account 
of his passage of the ra/iids at Lou- 
isville, which was attended with 
many awful circumstances. Thou- 
sands of dull traders, indeed, had 
passed them before; but when " auch 
a man as Mr. Ashe" (to use the words 
appU^ to him by the beauty at Cin- 
cinnati) was to make the transit, it 
was to be expected that nature 
should be strangely disturbed, and 
fill the hearts of sordid pilots with 
serious alarms. The voyage, after 
this achievement proceeded without 
incident, till Mr. Ashe passed the 
mouth of the Wabash, when, on 
« the Indiana shore," he explored a 
cave more replete with terrours, 
than any such place we ever read of 
in romance. We cannot enter either 
upon its history or horrours; but 
must tell the curious reader, that 
Mr. Ashe discovered, by means of 
certain figures on its sides, which 
he calls "ancient hieroglyphicks," 
that it was a " temple dedicated to 
the sun,' and a sanctuary of his 
priests, ii> those remote times when 
the North American Indians were 
similar to the other nations of an- 
tiquity 1" Mr. Ashe is never in the 
smallest difficulty on these points. 
Thus, he discovers, with equal ease 
and certainty, that some Indian 
mummies, which are said to have 
been found at Lexington, are of far 
higher date than the mummy -•ma- 
king eras of Egypt; and further, 
that iron axes were positively used 
in the Ohio country long b^ore the 
flood I But it would be endless to 
nodce all his ravings on these sub- 
jects. He never begins to speculate 



without plunging at once faito the 
depths of absurdity. Like « bold Ar- 
nall" in the Dunciad, he makes << a 
furious dive," and sinks far below 
all the other sons of dulness« i 

In this neighbourhood, our travel- 
ler paid a visit to a tribe of Indians, 
« the true lords of the soil;" and hi& 
interview with them, strongly re- 
minds us of that between the 
" friend of humanity" and the 
"knife-grinder," in the poetry of 
the Anti-Jacobin, The Shawannees 
were quite as unconcerned ^about 
their rights as the knife-grinder, 
and were far more solicitous for 
whiskey^ than for the condolence of 
our friend of humanity. Mr. Ashe 
assures us, however, that thejr are a 
more polite people than is common- 
ly imagined; and in pardcular, that r*' 
"they pracdse a very refined spe- 
cies of gallantry." The married 
women are exceedingly correct. 
" To a person," he says, " who met 
one in the woods and implored her 
to love and look on him, she made 
the following beautiful reply— *Oi*/a- 
Twar, nvho is for ever before my eyea^ 
Mndera me from aeeing yoiij or any. 
other peraon,'* 

On reaching the Mississippi, Mr. 
Ashe made an excursion to Si!. 
Louis, the capital of Upper Louisia- 
na, a place containing near two thou- 
sand inhabitants, and, for its extent^ 
of considerable trade. Twenty miles 
above it the Missouri joins the Mis- 
sissippi,, after " passing through a 
vale which it enriches and adorns to 
so wonderful a degree that it scarce- 
ly can be equalled. The scenes are 
so picturesque, so various and sur- 
prising, that tlxe senses may rather 
be said to be ravished than simply 
pleased." pll. 124.1 He also visited 
St. Genevieve; and represents the 
inhabitants, who are a mixture of 
French and Spaniards, as being gay 
and happy. « 

" Here the gfuitar resounds, soon after 
sunset^ with the complaints and amorous 
tales of the village swains; and the same 
hand which toils all day in the wilderness^ 
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str'kefl the tender notes of love in the 
evening. -Erery house has its group, and 
every group its guitar, fiddler, or singer.'* 
m. 118. 

Mri Ashe made no considerable 
stay* on his voyage down the Mis- 
sissippi, till he reached Natchez. 
He represents this river as exhibit- 
ing, in its scenery and current, an 
almost continued succession of beau- 
ty, richness and grandeur. Some of 
his descriptions, though by no means 
in good taste, recall to our recollec- 
tion these, lines of Virgil— 

tiic ver purpureum: varios hie flumina 

circum 
Fundit humus flores: hie Candida populus 

antro 
Imrainet, et lentae texunt umbracula vites. 

, The navigation, like that of the 
Ohio, is interrupted with islands of 
which the number is increasing. 
During its floods, which are perio- 
dical, a " first rate man of war may 
descend with safety." Above the 
territory of the Natchez, the banks 
exhibit an almost complete vacuity 
of man and his works. Natchez, in- 
cluding the negroes, who are nume- 
rous, has 2,500 inhabitants; and their 
success in the cultivation of cotton, 
^ enables them to give full scope to 
* those dissolute and luxurious pro- 
pensities for which they have be- 
come proverbial. Below this place, 
the navigation to New Orleans is 



easy; the banks are occupied by i 
merry and hospitable race of plant- 
ers, of French descent; and the 
whole prospect is eminently beauti- 
ful* New Orleans is situated on the 
east bank of the river, a hundred 
miles from its mouth, in a country 
where the rarest productions of the 
finest climate of Europe grow in 
spontaneous abundance; and, inclu- 
ding slaves, it contains near 15,000, 
inhabitants. The climate, however, 
is unhealthy, and^ particularly fatal 
to newcomers. But situated as it 
is, witliin a few days' sail of the 
Spanish dominions, and the whole 
West Indies, and receiving, by the 
Mississippi and its far spreading 
tributaries, the productions of so 
manv climates and soils, it bids fair 
to rival the most prosperous marts 
of the New World. Since its acqui- 
sition, withf the rest of Louisiana, 
by the United States, its commerce 
has very considerably increased^ 
The inhabitants are a mixture from 
all nations, but chiefly France and 
Spain. Those from the other Ame- 
rican states constitute, according to 
Mr. Ashe, « by far the worst part of 
the population.** But for further de- 
tsdls of their manners and pursuits, 
we must refer such of our readers^ 
as do not think they have enough of 
his lucubmtions, to the book itself, 
the narrative of which closed at this 
point. 



FROM THB BRITISH CRITICK. 

Theodore and Blanche, or the Victims of Lore. A Novel, in 3 vols. From the French 
of Madame Cotin. 12mo. 9«. 1809. 



THE French are certainly our 
toasters in productions of this kind, 
their ideas are so uncircumscribed; 
for when a poor Englishman, as 
Sterne has observed for us, would 
be satisfied with plunging his wig in 
a pail of water, to determine whe- 
ther the buckle would stand, a 
Frenchman would be for immersing 
it i^ the ocean. 



Madame Cotin has obtsdned som^ 
celebrity as a writer of these sort of 
things in her own Country, to which 
limits we heartily wish it were con-' 
fined. It is so well translated, that 
we wish the translator had been 
otherwise and better employe<L 
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Interesting Narrative, addressed to Cambac^r^s, by Donro Soulastre, Ex-Commissary 
of St. Domingo, who with a few Companions in a small Passage-Boat» had been 
taken by an English Privateer on the Coast of Cuba. 

[^Lately Published at Pari8.'\ 



THE English kept us on board 
about a fortnight. At the end of 
that term the scarcity of water made 
them wish to get rid of us. Captain 
William Cropp, the commander, in- 
timated this resolution to me in 
Latin, which he spoke extremely 
well* As neither myself nor my 
companions had found any cause 
not to be thankful for the good 
treatment we had experienced, I 
cannot believe that this man was 
voluntarily the cause of the severe 
extremities to which we were re- 
d[uced during the nine jdays which 
followed our quitting the vessel. 

Oti putting us ashore, the English 
told us we were not more than six 
ot* seven leagues from a Spanish 
corfis de gardcj at which we might 
easily arrive before sunset, by fol- 
lowing the sea shore, and thence 
we should, with facility, reach the 
interiour of the country and the 
royal road which leads to St. Jago, 
or even to Havanna. Relying on this 
assurance, we considered that half a 
dozen thick biscuits and a flagon of 
rum, which those who conducted us 
ashore bestowed on us, were even 
more than sufficient for our suste- 
narxe for the short journey we were 
to make; and, therefore, although 
we wer6 all half naked, we walked 
on cheerfully, having no other arms 
than a dirky a sort of small sabre or 
poignard, much used by the English 



privateers when they board any ves-^ 
sel. 

Thus victualled and equijypedy we* 
marched on for three hours, some- 
times along the coast, sometimes 
through the neighbouring savannas^ 
in which we found a species of <fojf- 
grass that we chewed now and then 
with the expectation of cooling the 
parching thirst we experienced; but 
it possessed an acidity which the 
palate could not bear, occasion- 
ed) no doubt, b^ the waters of the 
sea, which, during the continuance 
of the south winds and the winter 
floods, inundate the lands, which 
are extremely low, and even on 
that account produced nothing ex- 
cept reeds, find plants common to 
swampy grounds; some mango trees 
and some other trees, mis-shapen^ 
and branchless, which were scatter- 
ed here and there, and seemed to 
vegetate only to attest the infertility 
of the soil. 

The heat had by this time over- 
powered us; and, though we had not 
made more than two leagues, on 
account of the difficulty of the 
march, we were constrained to sit 
down under the shadow of a clump 
of mangoes which rose by the side 
of a little creek. Here we had 
scarcely begun to repose ourselves, 
or to yield to reflections more or 
less melancholy, the presages of 
the misfortunes that were preparing 
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to overtake us, when our packet 
master, Pierre, who had gone a little 
distance inland, ran towards us as 
fast as he was able, calling out to 
us, to take care of ourselves. We 
knew not the occasion of his fears, 
nor the danger we were in, until 
he had rejoined us. Thinking he 
heard a noise on the Opposite side 
of a stagnant pool which was sur- 
rounded by mangoes, he had been 
desirous of seeing from what it pro- 
ceeded, and to shorten the way, en- 
deavoured to wade across the pool, 
assisted by some branches of the 
mango. Unhappily for him he dis- 
turbed the repose of five or six al- 
ligators, who, during the oppressive 
heat of tlie day, had chosen this spot 
to wallow in. This visit had so much 
displeased two of them, that they 
pursued him through the mud; and 
he would probably have become 
their prey, had he not been well ac- 
quainted with the usual method of 
eluding them. After an excellent re- 
treat, he ran towards us; and at the 
moment in which he rejoined us, was 
apparently more dead than alive. 

Disagreeable as this adventure 
seemed to us, still the conviction of 
not being far from the corfia de 
garde ^ mentioned by the English, 
revived our courage and we re- 
commenced our journey in good 
spirits, persuaded that we should 
arrive there before night. We there- 
fore continued our march for about 
three hours longer, at the end of 
which, the excessive fatigue and 
heat, and still more the uncertainty 
of the route, made us determine to. 
stop and deliberate on what was to 
be done. After a short consultation, 
which was held at the foot of a tree 
that very much resembled a cherry 
tree, but was almost entirely with- 
out leaves, we determined to pass 
the night in the place where we 
were, since, being elevated, it offer- 
ed us most security; and we conso- 
led ourselves with the hope that on 
the next day we should certainly ar- 
rive at our promised corfis de garde. 



We therefore laid oureelves at our 
length on the earth, at about a mus* 
ket shot from the beach, and each 
of us taking a biscuit, we made our • 
repast, which might have appeared 
delicious if we had not been in want 
of fresh water. La Prudence, whom 
we had despatched to seek for some, 
brought us nothing but a kind of 
wild artichoke, which, having the 
form of a parasol reversed, easily 
retained the dews, so abundant un- 
der the tropick. The heat of the day 
had, however, absorbed the water 
it had received during the night. 
Nevertheless, we cooled our mouths 
a little, by sucking the leaves. We 
were still reduced to the necessity 
of supplying the yrant of water by 
our rum, and we drank, in turns, 
half the contents of our flagon. The i 

biscuits were all consumed; LaPru* 
dence only reserved a couple on 
account oi his excessive thirst, and 
could eat no more than the half of 
his share. 

Our supper was concluded, and 
it was still day. We rose to exa- 
mine the environs, and to contrive 
how we might most easily escape 
the sea flies and other insects that 
incommoded us very much during 
our repast. Each of us went imme* 
diately to the right and left, as fancy 
directed, agreeing not to lose sight 
of one another, and not to go out of 
call. La Prudence and I followed 
captain Durand, and directed our 
steps towards a savanna, which was 
skirted by the sea, and interspersed 
with clumps of mangoes. We were 
close to one of these clumps when " 
we heard a plaintive cry that pro- 
ceeded from it. The noise resem- 
bled that of a dog endeavouring to 
disengage himself from a snare. I 
was advancing to see what occasion- 
ed it, when captain Durand stopped 
me, telling me not to approach, for 
the voice was not that of a dog, but 
of an alligator, and that we wei'C 
not strong enough to defend our- 
selves from so ferocious an animal; 
The pale visage of the captain. 
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^hich, from a full red, became at 
this moment, as white as a shirt, 
terrified me so effectually, that I had 
hardly strength to retreat. We re- 
turned to our place of rendezvous, 
whence it was easy for us to per- 
ceive that the whole coast was co- 
vered with these monsters, by the 
numerous tracks which they left in 
the savannas, as they traversed them 
to betake themselves to the \noras- 
ses, where they concealed them- 
selves, and avoided the heat of the 
day. 

When we were reassembled we 
could not but communicate to each 
other our dread of the alligators, 
and to secure ourselves from being 
attacked by them, w^ saw no other 
resource but to climb the tree, at 
the foot of which we then stood, and 
to pass the night among the branch- 
es. At that moment how preferable 
would a flint and a little tinder have 
appeared, in our eyes, to all the 
riches of the earth ! Oh night of 
many terrours, thou wert but the 
forerunner of miseries— of the mani- 
fold miseries which we were about 
to endure 1 

The islandj for such we discover- 
ed the spot to be, on which either 
ignorance or treachery had landed -us 
was, as I have already said, so low, 
that, in some places, beside which the 
sand had been washed up in ridges, 
we were forced to walk through 
pools of water, V/e had traversed 
it, both in length and breadth, with- 
out having met with a pebble of the 
weight of an ounce. The whole was 
mud and sand. The ocean which, 
elsewhere, deposits the sources of 
fecundity upon its shores, displays 
here the most tenacious avarice and 
terrifick sterility. It seems to roll 
round these desolate coasts for no 
other purpose but to give birth to 
the monsters which inhabit them, 
which it receives and conceals in 
its bosom, while it participates in 
their ferocity. 

It was out of our power to make 
any fire that evening. We climed 



our tree, and each of us formed a 
couch amid the boughs, as well as 
he was able. For my own part, I 
tied my left arm to one of the branch- 
es, with the only handkerchief in 
my possession, in the apprehension 
that the least motion would make 
me lose my balance*, during the 
sleepj which, through excessive fa- 
tigue, began to gain upon me, and 
to which I yielded. Notwithstand- 
ing the uneasiness of my position, I 
should have passed the night quiet- 
ly enough, had it not been for the 
continued howling and cries of a 
great number of alligators, which) 
at the commencement of the night, 
quitted the marshy pools, and sta- 
tioned themselves about ten paces 
from us, on the banks of the sea, 
where we saw them go in and out, 
one after another, either to bathe or 
in search of their prey, ^hich their 
dreadful concert must, undoubtedly, 
have driven to a distance. This hor- 
rible harmony having lasted about 
two hours, the band dispersed, still 
keeping along the coast; although,' at 
intervals, we heard the same cries, 
which we might have mistaken, 
sometimes, for the sudden barking 
of dogs, and, at other times, for the 
screams of children, had we not 
known from what sort of throats 
these noises proceeded. If to the 
.terrour which the presence of these 
animals gave- us, be added the tor* 
ture which the musquitos, and other 
insects of every species, with which 
these mai'shy places abound; and, 
moreove^ the deadly chill of an 
abundant dew, so very cold, that it 
made us shiver through every mem* 
ber, an idea, yet still inadequate, 
may be obtained of the sufferings 
which we endured during the long 
twelve hours of a tropical night. 

At lengtli, about six in the morn- 
ing, a faint twilight aimounced to us 
the approach of day. Alas ! it came 
but to show us more and more the 
whole extent of our misery. We had 
been fully sensible of the pain 
caused by the fetings of the sea-flie^ 
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gB^Xih <Ad siOBqvfttoB) Unt we knew 
not the effect which they had pro- 
duced upon our couuteuances* The 
moment in which we were firat able 
to eee one another was indeed a 
moment of horrour. We were so 
swelled as scarcely to l>e known^ ex- 
cept by our clothes and the sound 
of our voices. Happily we had sea- 
water in plenty; and after having 
washed ourselves we found some re- 
lief. As to the alligatorsf they had 
returned to their pools by daybreak, 
and smce these animals never attack 
men unless they are disturbed by 
them, and seldom seek their prey 
except by nighty we were tranquU 
jupon that subject. 
. While we prepared for our de- 
.parturCf La Prudence went in search 
of fresh water. He returned with- 
out having discovered any, which 
obliged us to have recourse to our 
.iia^on of nuB, which we emptied at 
i>nce, being persuaded that a walk 
of two hours would be sufiicient to 
jbring us to the so much desired 
€orfis de garde. We set out, and 
pursued our journey along the 
strand; but the heat of the sun, 
which was almost immediately over 
<our heads, was so intense, that we 
were obliged to stop frequently for 
a little repose. We then began to 
feel the . approaches of hunger and 
thirst, particularly after having walk- 
ed with so much eagerness. Hope, 
however, still supported us, and, 
idter havbg halted a third time, du- 
ring which we sucked the juices oi 
dog-grass, we continued our journey 
until four o'clock, or thereabouts, 
when excessive fatigue compelled 
us to rest, and continued disappoint- 
ment made us abandon our minds to 
all the dreadful ideas of our situa- 
Uon. Capt. Durand, the commander, 
Pierre, and La Prudence were the 
only persons among us who pre- 
served any strength, either bodily or 
mental. The Spanish merchant, his 
servant, and myself, were entirely 



exhausted. We threw oufseWes -at 
the root of a wild cashew tree, 
which, having no fruit, could only 
afford us its hospitable shade. 

Captain Durand and La Prudence 
went in search of water. It was at 
that moment the most pressing of 
our wants, for our breath was like a 
flame. In about half an hour. La 
Prudence returned with a smiling 
countenance, telling us that he had 
discovered water which was good to 
drink. Never, no, never, have the 
most melodious sounds produced a 
sensation so delightful, as that ex- 
cited by these words of honest La 
Prudence: «< Me find water, capitain 
drinkee it."*^— At that moment, fa- 
tigue and despondency were forgot- 
ten. Water was to us every thing, 
and we conceived no happiness 
P^rec^er than the pleasure of drink- 
mg without restraint. The spot to 
which our guide conducted us, was 
nothing more than a marshy pool, 
situated in a hallow, about a hun- 
dred paces from the sea-side, into 
which the sea being driven by those 
frequent southern hurricanes which 
are the desolation and the terrour of 
the West India Islands, had left 
there its stagnant waters. These 
waters, having discharged a portion 
of their salts through the plants 
which they nourished, were, with the 
exception of a brackish taste which 
they still retained, palatable enough, 
particularly to persons in our situa- 
tion. I do not imagine that the dews, 
abundant as they are, nor even the 
rain, could, of themselves, have ren- 
dered this water so fresh as it was; 
but to whatever cause its freshness 
is to be ascribed, the desire of cool- 
ing our stomachs overpowered the 
delicacy of taste, and rendered us 
inattentive to the colour of this be- 
verage, which was a sort of yellow, 
tinctured with mud; by the aid of 
our hats, which served us instead of 
glasses, we drank abtmdantly. But 
as it happens, in situations like oui«, 



" Moi avour troavt de Teau, capltaine le boire." 
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fer wmt of the precautions' which 
experience dictates, our drau^t had 
nearly been fatal to us. Instead of 
beginning by rinsing our mouths, we 
swallowed this water, which was na- 
turally noxious, with so much haste, 
and in so great a quantity^ thiCt our 
stomachs revoked against it, and re- 
jected it, in an instant, with violent 
and excruciating emotions. Never- 
theless, though faint and exhausted, 
we felt relieved from thirst, and so 
great a desire. of sleep seized us, 
that . had we not had the dread of 
alligators upon us, we could have 
sunk, in 'repose for the night upon 
the spot. We. filled our flagon with 
the water, that we might take some 
to the Spanish merchant, who had 
not been able to accompany us; and, 
with difficulty, we regained our 
sheltering cashew tree, which we 
saw again with as much pleasure, 
as a jtraveller, after a long journey, 
experiences, when he finds a house 
and a good bed in which he may 
recruit his exhausted strength. 

As we had not yet relinquished 
the expectation of arriving at the 
corps de garde^ we determined to 
pass this night as we had done the 
last; that is to say, among the branch- 
es of the cashew tree; but it was im- 
possible for the exhausted Spaniard 
to climb. His strength wasxomplete- 
iy overwhelmed with grief (for his 
whole fortune lay in his vessel) as 
well as by age, disease, and fatigue. 
We were obliged to let him remain 
at the foot of the tree, under the care 
of the worthy La Prudence, who, 
voluntarily, without any considera-* 
tion of the danger to which he ex- 
posed himself, offered to take care 
of him. This honest negro was a 
perfect model of zeal and attach- 
ment. Did he know some means of 
rendering himself useful, he lost, 
instantly, every idea of trouble or 
fatigue, and rested not till he had 
afforded eack of us all thq services 
that he was able to perform. To 
this eulogium I must add, it is very 
probable that maiiy of us must have 

Vol. IV. q 



sunk beneath the weight of our suf- 
ferings long before the nloment of 
deliverance arrived, had it not been 
for his indefatigable activity. This> 
second night was terrifick, and 
whatever idea may be formed of it, 
the impression would still be feeble. 
To the horrours of our situation du- 
ring the former night, must be add- 
ed, not only faintness and the diminu<« 
tion of our strength, but the sight of 
our poor companion in misery whose 
disorder increased so much during 
the night, that at daybreak he was 
almost wholly insensible. He be- 
came so weak that we could not 
support him in a sitting poi^ture 
without difficulty. While we were 
solicitously endeavouring to assuage 
his suffeiings, his remaining recol- 
lection seemed entirely occupied 
aboHt us, and, at length, appearing 
to forget his^ pains, he addressed us 
in these consolatory words :— 

« My dear friends, I feel that my 
last hour is come, and that it is no 
longer permitted to me to share 
your misfortunes. Whatsoever may 
sirrive do not yield to despair. I have 
a fireaentiment that you will sur- 
mount these evils, and that it will 
not be long ere you obtain the re- 
ward due to your patience and 
courage. As to myself, in quitting 
you, I have this great consolation, 
that I die surrounded by Christians', 
who, in restoring to the earth my 
mortal remains, will unite their 
prayers to those which I address to 
the Father of all, that he will deign 
to receive me into his mercy." 

These were the last words which 
our poor companion uttered. Never^ 
theless, he retained his recollection, 
and ceased not to pray internally, un- 
til he had sighed his last. He held a 
scafiulary in his hand, which he 
frequently raised to his lips; and it 
was not until the instant in which he 
let it fall, that we perceived he lived 
no more. Thus terminated the ex- 
istence of this worthy man, whose 
death, while it suspended the sense 
of our own ijiiseries for a short tinfiB> 
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¥endei%d us more acutely afflicted 
by his loss. 

Our first care, after we were cer- 
tain that he had ,breathed his last, 
was to employ ourselves in burying 
him. His coat (in one of the pockets 
of which we found a small lens, si* 
milar to those used by watchmakers 
to examine their work) served him 
for a shroud, and with our hands 
and our cutlass we dag for him a 
grave in the sand, tolerably deep, 
into which we consigned his body^ 
after having recited over him the 
prayers used iii the ritual of the 
dead, and ornamented the spot with 
the sacred symbol of redemption. 

This solemn and melancholy cere- 
mony, which apparently should have 
tended to weaken our remaining en- 
ergies and to diminish our courage, 
produced a contrary effect. It seem- 
ed to invigorate our bodies and to 
redouble our resolution; so true is 
it that prayer, by drawing the soul 
nearer to its Creator, ennobles it, 
elevates it, and makes it, in some 
measure, participate in his power. 

I have just said that we found a 
magnifying glass in one of the 
pockets of the Spanish merchant, 
which he made use of in reading 
his breviary. Jt was to this instru- 
ment, which we had seen twenty 
times in his hands, without thinking 
of the advantage we might derive 
from it, that we owed our preserva- 
tion; for it is certain that we could 
not have passed the ensuing nights 
in the same manner as we had done 
the two preceding, without being 
exposed to become sooner or later 
the prey of the alligators, which, to 
our astonishment, had respected the 
last monients of the Spaniard. This 
we attributed to that repugnance 
common to every animal, even to 
the most ferocious, which makes 
them avoid the scene of natural 
death. 

Our first care, when the sun was 
near its meridian height, was, by 
means of our lens, to steal from him 
one of his beams, and to make a 



large fire, of which M. Prudhomme 
and i took the charge, wlule our 
compamons went fi)rwards to make 
their discoveries, and did not return 
until sunset. Not only had they found 
neither water, nor food, but they 
had acquired the melancholy cer- 
tainty that we were not upon the 
continent of Cuba, but upon a smalll 
island on its coast, which was se- 
parated from it by a canal three 
leagues in width. 

This discovery, heart rending as 
it was, produced, nevertheless, a 
good effect. It delivered us fi^m 
the cruel state of uncertainty in 
which we had been for three days, 
an uncertainty many times more 
painful than the conviction that our 
surmises were well founded, and 
that our safety must depend upon 
our personal efforts. After some re- 
flection, we agreed that there re- 
mained to us one only way of es- 
caping destruction. It was to con- 
struct a raft. But how to accomplish 
such an undertaking ? I have already 
said that the island upon which we 
were, was low, producing little more 
than reeds and shrubs, which, in 
whatever quantity we might collect 
them, would never have formed a 
body sufficiently solid to bear us, or 
to resist the waves which in that 
channel are particularly turbulent. 
There were, indeed, some trees 
scattered here and there on the 
most elevated spots. But not only 
iwere these generally at a distance 
from the shore, but we had no tools 
nor instruments to fell them or to 
adapt them to our purpose. Still, this 
idea was too attractive to be reject- 
ed; and, by continually indulging it^ 
we at length so far persuaded our- 
selves of die possibility of its exe- 
cution, that in less than an hour not 
one of us doubted of the certainty of 
his preservation. The wretched are 
not difficult in the choice of their 
hopes. They see in all their projects 
the termination of their misery. All 
their conclusions are directed to one 
point; and neither the circumstances 
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vldcli mayha^en, nor the obstacles 
which may arise, impede the veloci- 
ty of their minds. Their imagination 
refuses to reflect, and even rejects 
the most manifest impediments with 
the dread of beholding the flattering 
illusion dissipated, which consoles 
them; and, for a moment, blunts thQ 
sense of misery. 

These pleasing ideas, united to 
the cerudnty of being able to pass a 
comfortable night, stretched at our 
ease on the sand, surrounded by 
good fires, and without any thing to 
fear from the alligators which had 
hitherto caused us so much terrour; 
these ideas, I say, caused our sup- 
per of saline herbs and dog-grass to 
appear excellent. We quenched our 
thirst with the water of the marsh, 
but with more precaution than on 
the preceding eiening, and there- 
fore with less inconvenience. We 
made three fires, and laid ourselves 
at our length in the space they en- 
compassed. Each of us by turns 
kept watch to attend to the fires; and 
thus we passed an excellent night, 
which was not ofily free from unea- 
siness, but was embellished with the 
most seductive hope* 

The next morning we awoke fresh 
and cheerful, and we conversed up- 
on nothing but the means of putting 
our project into execution. A little 
fresh water which the indefatigable 
La Prudence had collected from 
those wild artichokes which I have 
already mentioned, added farther to 
our comforts, and augmented our 
expectations; but as we were on the 
side of the island most distant from 
the main land, we resolved to travel 
across to the other shore. This en- 
terprise had numerous diflicuities; 
and although the northern coast was 
not more ^an two leagues from the 
point whence we departed; yet the 
journey took up th^ whole of the 
day. Still this was preferable fo the 
attempt to double the point of the 
island on a raft, which is always un- 
governable when it meets with a 
current contrary to the course in 
^hich it is to be navigated. 



It was net without a &rewell sight 
of the tomb of the poor Spaniard, 
nor without paying his memory the 
respect of our mutual regret, that 
we quitted this spot, the scene of our 
affliction, our despair, and our hope. 
But the projejet which we had form* 
ed ' had so many charms, that it 
speediljr concentrated all our ideas. 
It was, indeed, our only expectation; 
our last resource. As we walked, it 
formed the incessant subject of our 
conversation; and we spoke of it as 
c^ a measure, the execution of which 
was indubitable. We thus reani- 
mated our courage and renewed our 
strength. In all the circumstances^ 
and in every station of life, man de- 
lights to lull his reason with chime- 
ras. He will even quit the real plea- 
i^res which he enjoys, to indulge 
his imagination in the creation of 
those which do not exist. He tres-. 
passes, madman as he is, upon the 
sacred rights of the unfortunate I— » 
Illusion is the territory of the un- 
happy. The blessings which it pro- 
duces are to them real. They sofiteii 
the sensation of present evil; they 
strengthen their ^ouls in the toils of 
adversity; and enable them to arrive 
at the termination of their miseries. 

Aiiter a journey of seven hours 
we arrived, at length, on the other 
coast of the island. We were, in- 
deed, in a most pitiable state. Our 
feet were torn by thorns, and began 
to refuse their support; and those 
among us who wore boots, had their 
legs so swollen, that they were obli- 
ged to cut the leather to obtain re- 
lief. But whatever were our suffer- 
ings, one single look towards the 
opposite coast, immediately over- 
came our sense of them, and a thick 
smoke, which we beheld rising 
through the trees that bordered the 
strand, transformed this country tp 
a new Eden in our idea, in which 
our imagination presented us alrea- 
dy, the oblivion of our miseries and 
the enjoyments of the land of pro- 
mise. 

After a meal of herbs and roots^ 
we began our work. The strongest 
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attacked the trees at their roots, 
while the rest stripped them of their 
bark, or went in search of reeds. 
When our materials were united, 
we delivered ourselves up to our 
occupations, with an ardour of which 
our situation can alone suggest an 
idea. 

Night interrupted our labours. 
We made up our fires and thought 
of taking that repose which our 
journey and our work had rendered 
more than ever necessary to us. We 
enjoyed our rest in its fullest extent, 
until the moment when the dawn 
broke the charm of sleep embellish- 
ed with the most promising dreams, 
and embellishing our waking hours 
with all that the most deceitful ima- 
gination renders seductive. 

Resolved to depart on the morn- 
ing of the next day, we busied our- 
selves in die construction of our raft. 
We had collected materials, and no- 
thing remained but to put them in or- 
der. Capt. DuranclNras our engineer. 

He began by instructing us to lash 
our wood together with the green 
bark of trees and reeds; and thus we 
succeeded, little by little, in fabri- 
cating a flat machine, to one of the 
ends of which we fastened a piece 
of wood that might serve us as a 
rudder. Our work being finished we 
njoored our masterpiece firmly to 
the sandy bank, and went to rest at 
no great distance, still contemplating;^ 
the spot that held the long laboured 
means of our expected safety. 

Alas ! the stroke of misfortune had 
not yet spent its force. We were 
doomed to feel eveiy degree of af- 
fliction and to arrive slowly at the 
termination of misery ! 

We had slept two or three hours, 
surrounded by nuilierous fires, which 
we had intrusted to the care of La 
Prudence, when we were suddenly 
roused by loud claps of thundcF, 
which rolled over our heads. 

The sky was in flames with light- 
ning. The clouds, heaped upon one 
another, reflected the most tcrrifiek 
^hues, more or less vivid, as they 



were more or less opaque, while the 
whole appeared so closely embodied 
round us, that we seemed to be in 
the very bosom of a volcano. 

Our first ideas were naturally di- 
rected to our raft. Hitherto it had 
been the centre of our hopes; but at 
this moment it attracted all our 
fears. As I have already said, we 
had constructed it on the strand, 
where we had firmly moored it; but 
as the sea rose in immense billows, 
and even dashed over the eminence 
on which we were, we perpetually 
questioned each other, if it coilld be 
supposed possible that the waves 
would respect this last plank of our 
shipwrecked expectations ? Alas ! 
our mutual fears were too well found- 
ed ! The greedy ocean had drag- 
ged it into its deep abyss, and there 
remained for us, on the return of 
light, nothing but despair and death. 

At this sight, we stood immovable 
and lifeless. For some hours we had 
not even the courage to speak, much 
less to attempt any new resource. 
To this deplorable situation another 
trouble was superadded. Hitherto 
we had all preserved our health. 
Setting aside that uneasiness which 
is ever the consequence of continu- 
ed misfortune, we had found suffi- 
cient strength to contend with all 
the wants that assailed us. But the 
moment in which we beheld the ter- 
mination of our cherished hope, the 
force and courage which had, uiitil 
now, sustained us, suddenly aban- 
doned us, and we fell into a faint 
and lifeless stupor, which must in- 
fallibly have terminated in deathi 
if that sentiment which ever recalls 
man to the care of his preservation, 
had not given a small portion of 
energy to our hearts, that had almost 
ceased to beat. 

" Come !" exclaimed captain Du- 
rand, starting up with an accent that 
bordered upon desperation: — ^" when 
life is to be preserved every means 
is lawful I In our present state we 
must have food; otherwise, of six, not 
on9 Y^ill long remain alive, but we 
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must die, one after another, the death 
ofmadnaen!— -We must not hesitate 
—the death of one', must assure the . 
preservation of the rest: I have cho- 
sen my victim !" In uttering these 
dreadful words, he made a leap to- 
wards poor La Prudence, whom he 
seized by the hair, and brandishing 
the cutlass which he held in the 
other hand, he was about to strike 
our unfortunate companion, when a 
fearful cry of horrour, which burst 
from us all at once, arrested his 
murderous arm, and gave his victim 
an opportunity of disengaging him- 
self from the arm that held him. — 
But what now was the conduct of 
his victim? Young, robust, and 
stronger alone than all the rest of us 
together; what if he profits by the 
advantages which he possesses, to 
disarm and beat to the earth, the 
monster who would have Klain him, 
and whose hand still threatens his 
existence ? In one woW, ye philoso- 
phers, shall vengeance or generosity 
actuate the bosom of a slave ? La 
Prudence, poor La Prudence is more 
than generous ? He might make his 
adversary tremble, from whose re- 
pentant hands the steel has just 
dropped:— but no, he becomes a 
suppliant; he begs his life, which 
should his executioner refuse, his. 
attitude (for he has thrown himself 
upon his knees) shows him ready to 
resign as the last proof of his attach- 
ment. He addresses himself to all: 
he seeks the compassion of all whom 
his late services have benefited. ^ O 
masses white mans not kill I— poor 
La Prudence! — do all for white 
mans: the good God help us !*** 

What extremes are there in na- 
ture, and how frequent does she 
delight to unite them in the same 
individual I What opposite senti- 
ments agitated at tlie same instant 
the soul of captain Durand, whose 
heart was naturally benevolent, sen- 
sible, and generous. With what 



astonishing rapidity did he return 
from a state of ferocity to the softest 
sentiments of compassion and human- 
ity I He could not support his emo- 
tions. He shook through all his limbs. 
He fell; but it was into the arms of 
his negro slave, who is become for 
life, his brother — ^his friend!— «He 
presses him to his heart. He sheds 
tears upon his fafce. Their tears unite, 
while ours flow in abundance, and 
the spot which was on the point of 
becoming the theatre of the most 
horrible murder, displays the tri- 
umph of humanit)' ! 

But what are we to do?— .Our 
sitrength exhausted, we must perish 
with hunger before we can collect 
the materials necessary for the con- 
struction of another raft. Providence 
will still have mercy upon us, and 
the instrument which it employs to 
assure us of our deliverance, is to 
be the same man, who, a moment 
before, one of us had destined to 
become the most direful of all sa- 
crifices J 

While we were yet pensive and 
without hope. La Prudence ran to- 
wards us with speed: his Joy depri- 
ved him of the power of utterance. 
Captain Durand and Pierre ran to- 
wards him, and we soon followed 
their steps. But what were our 
transports when we perceived a 
large alligator stretched lifeless a- 
long the shore, and which the retir- 
ing ebb had left upon the strand. It 
had no putrid smell; its flesh was 
fresh and white; and it seemed to 
have but that moment expired. To 
make a fire— to broil what we in- 
tended to eat, and to hang slices in 
the smoke that we might preserve 
this precious gift of Providence, 
was the business of an instant. How 
delicious was our repast ! and with 
what ardour was it followed by the 
enterprise which we commenced ! 

By the evening of the next day we 
had collected together as much 



• ** O maStres blancs ! vous pas tuyer mpi, pauvre La Prudence, faire tout pour blancst 

»n Dieu secourir noim !" 



bon Dieu sefourir nous ! 
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^rood as was necessary for the con- 
struction of a second raft^ and the 
most difficult part of our work was 
eompleted. We now had fears of 
nothing but a second tempest. The 
alligator afforded us sufficient nou- 
rishment, and drought was our only 
suffering. We had, indeed, habitu- 
ated ourselves to the marshy water, 
which we drank in small quantities, 
and thereby experienced considera- 
ble relief without any great incon- 
venience. At length the moment of 
our departure arrived, and after a 
quiet night which was followed by a 
magnificent sunrise, we confided 
ourselves to our frail machine; while 
with one accord, we offered up an 
ardent and sincere prayer. 

We were seven hours in making 
the voys^e of those three leagues 
which separated us from the mun 
land. We had departed praying, 
and we arrived praying. At the in- 
stant of our arrival we heard the 
lowing of an ox. We were on the 
borders of a forest, whic^ we deter- 
mined to enter and to make our way 



towards the spot from whidi the 
sound proceeded. It was, however, 
not before the next day that we ar- 
rived at a hut inhabited by a Creole 
&mily, who kept there a sort of sut* 
tluig house, where the soldiers of 
the neighl>ouring station, who were 
undoubtedly the corfis de garden 
mentioned by the English, came to 
regale th6mselves. 

The commanding (Acer of the 
station being made acquidnted with 
our arrival, came to see us, and had 
the kindness to provide us with 
mules to carry us in two days to 
Batavano, and from thence to the 
Havanna, where, in the house of M. 
Trabuc, receiver of ^e dues of the 
French government on prizes, who 
discharged the functions of com- 
mercial consul, we met with all the 
aids of the most open and cordial 
hospitality. My companions had 
equal reason to be thankful for his 
kindness. He accommodated them 
with bed and board until each of 
them was able to exist on resources 
of his own. 



On the Tox|ttdity of AnitnalB. By ^enjaInin Smith Barton, of Philadelphia^ M. D« 
To the editor of the Philotophical Magaxine, 



SIR, 

1 LATELY purchased, and have 
lUSt finished the reading of, ^ An 
Essay on the Torpiditv of Animals, 
by Henry Reeve, M. D." The work 
has afforded me much amusement, 
and some instruction; and may, 
doubtless, be read with great satis- 
&ction and advantage by the young- 
tsf class of naturalists. It is, how- 
ever, I thinly, less replete with new 
fiu^ts and experiments, and with ori- 
^SRsX and enlarged views of the na- 
ture and phenomena of torpid life, 
than might have been expected, con- 
sidering the respectable author's op- 
portunities of acquiring information, 
and the length of time that he has 
had the subject under his conside- 
ration. 

Having myself, for several years, 



been engaged in inquiries relative 
to the same subject, in various 
classes of animals, hurt especially 
in the mamalia, the birds, and the 
reptilia (amphibia of Linneus) I hope 
to be able, at no very distant period, 
to publish the full result of my re- 
searches and experiments. I shall 
then, with that candour, which, I 
trust, will never forsake me in my 
inquiries as a naturalist, point out 
some of the errours (as I now con- 
ceive them to be) of Dr. Reeve's 
work; and in particular, I shall state 
at length the facts, the actual ex- 
periments, and the observations, 
which compel me to differ from him 
on some very material questions. 
At present, I have no other object 
in view than to drstw your attention, 
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and that of your phUosofihiGk read* 
era, to that part of Dr. Reeve's Es- 
Qay which relates to the real or sup* 
posed torpidity of birds. This part 
of his subject, the intelligent author 
iloes ' not seem to have examined 
with his accustomed ability. 

In treating of the << migration of 
birds," Dr. Reeve has the fol- 
lowing words: "Here a curious 
question arises respecting the dis- 
appearance of birds. It is singular 
tiiat this subject should still admit of 
doubt, when it seems so easy to 
be decided; yet every month we see 
queries and answers about the mi- 
gration <rf swallows, and every year 
our curiosity is attempted to be a- 
mused with marvellous histories of 
a^'party of these birds diving under 
water in some remote quarter of 
America. No species of birds, ex- 
cept the swallow, the cuckoo, and 
the woodcock, have been supposed 
to remain torpid during the winter 
months. And what is die evidence 
in favour of so strange and monstrous 
a supposition? Nothing but the 
vague testimonies, and histories 
repugnant to reason and experi- 
ence.*" 

It appears somewhat surprising to 
me, that an author who had so long 
had the subject of the torpidity of 
animals under his consideration, 
should have hazarded the assertion 
contained in the preceding parar 
graph. Dr. Reeve has certainly, read 
of other birds, besides the swallow, 
the cuckoo, and the woodcock, 
which are said to have been found 
in a torpid state. And ought he not 
to have mentioned these birds. 

In my Fragments of the Natural 
Uistoiy of Pennsylvania, which Dr. 
Reeve, if I do not mistake, has seen, 
for he has referred to the work in 
his Inaugural Dissertation published 
ia 1 803, I have mentioned the com- 



mon humming bird (trachilus ciAvt* 
bris) as one of those American birds 
which do occasicmaily become tor- 
pid. I have particular reasons for 
quoting the passage, as it occurs in 
the Fragments. ^ ^ 1 have not been 
able to learn, that the humming 
bird winters in any, not even in the 
warmest parts of the United States. 
I cannot hesitate to consider it as a 
bird of passage. A gentleman, how* 
ever, whose name I do not recollect^ 
wrote a little paper to prove, that 
these birds continue with us all the 
winter. Why ? Because one of them 
was one frosty day, in the month of 
October, found a good deal benumb- 
ed in a church, in some part of New 
England, I think in Connecticut"t 

In the same work, speaking of 
the caprimulgus virginianus, or 
whip-poor- Will of the Americans, I 
have said: '* I have been informed^ 
that some of these birds have been 
found in a torpid state, in hollow 
trees, in New Jersey. But I cannot 
entirely depend upon the fact; and 
I have little hesitation in saying, that 
this bird, as well as the swallows, 
to which it is allied, is a bird of pas* 
sage."t 

Here, then, there are two Ame- 
rican birds besides those enumera- 
ted by Dr. Reeve, which are sup- 
posed by some persons, to become 
torpid in the winter season. Nor do 
these complete the list. It is the 
opinion of many well informed per- 
sons in the United States ^but I by 
no means vouch for the venty of the 
story) that the Virgiiwa corncrake, 
or rail (rallus virginianus) becomes 
torpid, and remains among the mud 
and grasses of our meadows, &c. 
during the winter season. It is as- 
serted, by many other persons, that 
whole flocks of the Carolina parrot^ 
or parakeet (psittacus carolinensis) 
continue in a torpid state, in the 



• An essay, &c. section 2, pages 39, 40. 

t Fragments of the Natural History of Pennsylvania, part first. Appendix I. pages. 
XS and 19. Philadelphia, 1799. 
4; Fragments, &c. Appendix I. page 18. 
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boUows of trees, in the state of N<Nth 
Carolina, and in some other parts of 
the American union. I believe entire 
dependence may be placed upon this 
statement; though it would not be 
difficult to shov, that these birds are 
often seen abroad, and pretty active, 
when the ground is whitened by 
snow. I could mention not a few 
other birds, the torpid state of which 
has been spoken of by naturalists and 
others) and these birds I shall men- 
tion in my >^ Facts, Experimuits, 
l»nd Observations, relative to the tor- 
pidity of animals." 

But w what" (says Dr. Reeve) "is 
the evidence in favour of so strange 
and monstrous a supposition ? No- 
thing but the most vague testimonies, 
and histories repugnant to reason and 
experience." 

This, surely, is not the proper 
language to be employed in the. in- 
vestigation and discussion of phyd- 
ological questions. Authorities are 
facts in natural, as well as in civil 
• history. And in favour of the torpidi- 
ty of some of the birds which I have 
mentioned, the authorities are, some- 
times at least highly respectable; nor 
are they few in number. In regard 
.to the swallows, I shall say but little 
at present. I have, at this time, in 
the press, a memoir on the migra- 
tion and torpidity of these birds. I 
am confident that I shall be able to 
convince every candid, philosopher, 
that great numbers of swallows, of 
different species, do occasionally pass 
into a state of torpidity, more or less 
profound, not merely « in some re- 
mote quarter of America," but in 
the vicinity of our capital cities, 
where there are some men of genu- 
ine obsei»vation and inquiry, and who 
are as little propense to believe the 
marvellous in natural histoiy, as^ any 
philosophers elsewhere. 

I do not suppose that all the swal- 
lows of North America become tor- 
pid. It is my present opinion, and 



it was my opinion when I puMished 
the « Fragments" in 1799, that the 
swallows, in general^ are migratory 
birds.* But subsequent and very ex- 
tensive inquiries have convinced me, 
that the instances of torpid swallows 
are much more frequent than I for- 
merly supposed they were; and that 
there are two species of the genus 
Mrundoy which are peculiarly dis- 
posed to pass the brumal season in 
the cavities of rocks, in the hollows 
of trees, and in other similar situa- 
tions, where . they have often been 
found in a 9ofioro%e state. These 
species are the hirundo tifiaria^ or 
sand swallow, commonly called, in 
the United States, bank swallow and 
bank martin; and the hirundo pataa- 
giuy or aculeated swallow, Which we 
call chimney l>ird and chimney swal- 
low. There is no fact in ornithology 
better eatablishedy than the fact of 
the occaaional torpidUty of these two 
s/iecies of hirundo. 

I say nothing of the torpidity of 
swallows "under water.** But I do 
not wholly deny thie fact. And I take 
much pleasure in referring Dr. 
Reeve to a short paper, in the 
Transactions of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, vol. vi. part i. 
relative to the discovery of a torpid 
swallow under a quantity of tnud 
and leaves. The author of that paper 
was a most worthy and respectable 
man; and a man so religiously at- 
tached to truth, that I believe him 
to have been incapable of uttering 
a falsehood. He was, moreover, a 
man of nice observation, and of a 
philosophical turn of mind. 

I do not wish to urge this, part of 
the swallow's history any further. I 
have nothing to say in support of the 
w swallow song." But when, in page 
44, Dr. Reeve asserts, that no swal- 
lows " were ever found in all the 
rivers and lakes of England, Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, or Switzerland, 
although hshermen are constantly 



• See Fragments, &c. Appendix I. page 16. See, also, Introduction to this wort, 
pages xii and xiii. § xxiv, xxv, xxvi. 
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in^ places," does he mean to say, ^at 
at It has never been asserted by any 
of his countrymen that swallows have 
i^en found torpid under water, in 
Englaiid I Swallows are said to have 
been found torpid ^ in the river 
Thames;" and the fact seems to have 
been credited by some illustrious 
Englishmen in the 17th century; and 
among others, if I do not mistake, 
by the immortal William Harvey.* 

But I will take my leave of tho 
$wallows«i— -Sinee I published my 
Fragments, I have obtained much 
infoimation relative to the torpidly 
of the bumming bird. I have hmted 
at this subject, and have, indeed, 
moat pointedly admitted the fact, in 
my letter to Mcms. La Cepede,'pub- 
tisfaed in your Philosophieal Maga* 
2ine« I am now fully persuaded, that 
instances of the torpidity of the tro* 
chilus are by no means unconomon 
in the United Statess and I regret 
my having treated with so little re« 
apeet, the opinion of the Connecti- 
cut gentleman already alluded to. 
It is certain, at least, that the tro- 
chilus, like the generality of the 
swallows, is very impatient of cold; 
and that it scmietimes, even in our 
' houses, very suddenly passes into a 
profound slumber, from which, how- 
ever^ it awakes, to enjoy all the pri- 
vileges of its life. I say this is cer- 
tam. And this, so far as his senti- 
ments may be collected from his 



Essay, is more than Dr. Riieve is 
willing to adosit of any species inr 
the great class of birds. 

The fact of the torpidity of the 
U^chilus was not unknown abovt 
two centuries ago. It is^ related by 
the Spanish historiims Hen«ra, Xi« 
menes, and several others, thougb 
it must be confessed tlmt thea» 
writers have mixed with the truthf 
some fable. I have lately conversed 
mkh an mtelligent gentleman, who 
was bom, and has long resided, in 
the kingdom of Mexico. He assures 
me, that the fact bf the torpidity <^ 
^e trochilus is known to every one 
in that country, and in the adjacent 
provinces. He added, that he had 
himself f^en one of these little birds 
in its brumal sleep, in a tree. I shalt 
discuss this subject at length, and 
shall illustrate it by actual experi- 
ments, in my work on the torpid 
state of animals, to which I have 
already alluded. In the mean while, 
I flatter myself that the following 
lines, a part of which immediately 
relates to the somnus of the trochi- 
lus, will not be wholly unacceptable 
to some of your readers. The author 
is Raphael Landivar, a native of 
Guatimala; and his poem, entitled 
Rusticatio Mexicana, in fifteen 
books, besides an appendix^ in 
verse also, deserves to be much bet- 
ter known than it appears to be. It 
is, indeed, well worthy of an English 
translation; and I sincerely wish that 



* In Dr. BircVs History of the Boyal Society, vol. iv. there are some curious notices 
about swallows. The following may not be deemed wholly unworthy of Dr. iieeve's 
attention. " Sir John Hoskyns proposed^ that it might be duly examined, what becomes 
of the swallows^ and in what state they are during the winter. In answer to which Mn. 
Henshaw cffintied; that the chancellor of Denmark told him, as an undoubted truth, 
thatin fcdand, diere had been taken out of the ice swsillows, which being aflerwards 
brougfatiiito a warm stove recovered and flew about the room." Mr. Henshaw observed, 
*' that he had an account like thii former concerning swallows from our watermen, viz. 
that they have found them in the river Thames; and that towards the end of the year 
they assemble in great numbers on the little islands of the river, and then submerge 
themselves in the water ."^-** Upon reading the minutes of the last meeting, Mr. Hen- 
shaw remarked, that Dr. Harvey had considered the state of swallows in the winter, 
and had dissected some of them, which had been found under water, and could not 
observe that there was either warmth or motion in them.-—" Mr. Chetwynd, of Ingstree, 
being present [at a meeting of tlie Royal Society^ observed, that during the time 
that the swallows are laid up for the winter, they moult, and return in the spring 
with all new feathers." The History of the Royal Society of London. &c. &c. By Thg- 
mas Birch, D. D. secretary to the Boyal Society, vol. iv. pages 533, 534^ 53^- 

Vol. IV. n 
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Ac elegant Mr. Sotheby, whose 
translation of the Georgicks of Vir*- 
gil has so deservedly procured him 
a high' reputation, could be induced 
to undertake the task. My copy, of 
I.«ndivar*& woiic, which is, I believe, ^ 
a very rare one, woukl be at his ser- 
vice* The publick puise might be 
tried» by the publication of a varsioii. 
of one or two of the books. 
: In his 13th book the author treatf 
of birds. Andhere it is that he speaks 
of the humming bird, its manners^ 
its sleep, &c. 

** Nil tamea exiguo novit prxstantius orbi» 
Coliti'io dulcis spoliato murmure vocis,* . 
Sed claro tenues penn§. radiante per ar- 

tits. ■ 

Exig-uum corpus, forsan non pollice ma- 

(Qiiod pcwtro naturi^i parens raunivit acuto 
Atque artus ferme tot^os aequante volii- 

cris.) 
Indiiit ^urato virldantes lumine plutnas, 
Et varlos tniscet tracto a sole colores. ' ' 
lile volat rapidum Zcphyrum supetantc 

volatu, 
Ktiuucum penna tollit $tndente suaurrum. 
Roscida si vero fragranti educere flore 
ilclla velit rostro, viresque reducere mem- 

bris, 
(Quippe alia quacumque negat s6 pascerc 

TTiens^) 
Sistitur in medio coneuiais a'^re pennit, 
Kectareunr don^c terdi trahat ore liquo<* 

rem. 
Ast adeo prompte subtiles concutit alas, 
Vt Vigiles fugiant Oculos, ludantque citatx; 
Siispensamque pates' volucrem super aethe- 
. ra filo, 
Sin autem sfivU borealia bruma profrnt- 

quet) 



Httsqne vai^solito fi4gei»t J^Her in>* 
bre, 

Frigida praecipti linqult Colibriiis arva 
Nostra fuga,linquitque levi viridaria pennl 
Et longiim niontis nigris absconditus um- 

bris 
Iiidulget plaoido, ceu Progne arguta, 8o» 

pori, 
Qum luces Aries stellatis nocUbus xquet» 
Verque novum pratis antiquum reddat ho- 

norem." 
' Rusticatio Mexicana,yih, xiii. v. 217, 242. 

All this, Dr. Reeve will perhaps 
say, may do very well in poetry: but 
something .mere positive on the sub- 
ject of the « placidus sopor" of the 
eolibri is required. Some facts, and 
tiierefore something more positive, 
I have already mentioned: and many 
additional facts, with experiments, 
I promise to give in another place. 
At present I will only add, that Mr. 
Landivar mentions the torpidity of 
the humming bird, not as a fable, 
but as an established truth. For in 
the short Mohitum prefixed to his 
interesting work, he says " In hoc 
autem opusculo ntrttis erit fictioni 
locus, earn si excipias, qu« ad la- 
cum Mexicanum canentes poetas 
indudt. Quae vidi refero, quaeque 
Bfiihi testes oculati, caeterbquin ve- 
racissimi, retulere. Praeterea curae 
mihi fuit oculatorum testium aucto- 
ritate subscripta, quae rariora sunt* 
confirm are." 

" I am. Sir, with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, &c. 
BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1809. 



Goneiderations on the Opinions expressed on Mr. Bruce, by Lord ValenUa, and Mr. Salt. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 



SIR, 

IN the seventh volume of your 
valuable publication, pp. 27, 213, 
443, 1 find a review of lord Valentia's 
Travels, and Mr. Salt's Narrative of 
his Excursion into Part of the Pm- 
vince of Tigrfe, in Abyssinia; in 



which the latter calls in question the 
veracity of the accounts published 
by the late Mr. Bruce. 

Being a resident at Grand Cairo 
when that gentleman returned from 
Abyssinia, I had the pleasure of bis 



* ** Avicula haec Colibri in America Meridional]^ in Septentrionali vero Chupa-mirto 
tMeitiir." Note by Landivar. 
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coih^ny daiitfg three successive 
months. He came almost every day 
to my house; and I often visited him 
at a Mr. Rose's, a French merchant) 
where he lodged. As I visited Egypt 
prmcipally with a vi«w of penetrating 
into Abyssinia myself, I was, of 
course, very inquisitive about that 
country; and this soon caused an inti- 
mate acquaintance between us. I 
therefore had sufficient opportunity 
to investigate bis character; wMcii I 

1^ do not conceive was such as would 
allow of his advancing an unfounded 
falsehood. He had, moreover, too 
much good sense not^o know, that 
in process of time, he might be de* 
tected by some fiiture traveller; and 
besides that, his Greek servant, Mi« 
chael, who followed him in all his 
travels, whom I knew for at least ten 
years afberwards, and with whom I 
bad .dealings in a mercantile way, 

[ mig^t haii'e contradicted any thing 

/ which was absolutely false. Of this 
Mr. Bruce must have been well 
aiware. 

I by no means defend Mr. Bruce 
in every thing. He had a great share 
of vanity, which often urged him to 
colour his narrative too highly. H& 
is not always accurate in mentioning 
distances, bearings. Sec. and by such 
negligences, he exposes himself to 
the lash of criticism. He may also be 
chargeable with other minor faults, 

I from which scarcely any person is 
exempt; but I can never bring my- 
self to suspect his integrity. When I 
Ibund in your valuable publication 
the same feeling£ on this subject, as 
my own, I immediately resolved to 
transmit some observations cm it, to 
you; but not having had, till lately, 
an opportunity of examining Mr. 
Salt's Narrative in lord Valentia's 
publication, myself, I have been un^ 
der the necessity of delaying my 
communication. 

It appears to me that Mr. Salt en- 
tered on his joum^ with ja mind 
prejudiced against Mr. Bruce, and 
determined to find fault with him 
^Therever he could. Times and cir- 



cumstances alter maay things, par*, 
ticularly with regard to persons^ hi 
the course of thirty five years; the 
period M^hich elapsed between the 
travels of Mr. Bruce ' and those of 
Mr. Salt, into Abyssina. It cannot, 
therefore, be wondered at, that lord 
Valentia's reception at Dahalaoki 
Maasua, and Arkeko, differed from 
that of Mr. Bruce, who, moreover) 
l«ul not the advantage of an English 
ship of war, or oi any number of men, 
besides his own servants, for his pro* 
tection. The dispositions (tf all those, 
more than half barbarous easterns, is 
such, that whenever they perceive 
that a person makes inquiries about 
another, against whom he is preju* 
diced (which they discover quickly) 
then they frame such answers as 
they tldnk will best agree with liis 
purposes widKiut any regard to sim* 
pie truth. Thus Mr. Salt was told 
that Mr. Bruce had never been in 
any battle; that the battle of Ser- 
braxofi was fought two years before 
he entered Abyssinia; that Mr. 
Bruce never had any office; nor was 
any territory given to him. Now, with 
regard to the first particular, I think 
I can bring a positive proof to the 
contrary. Mr* Bruce repeatedly 
showed me a wound in his arm by a 
9pear, received in one of the battles 
at Serbraxos; and it was still trou- 
blesome, fpom not having been right- 
ly cured; it even sometimes opened 
again and discharged matter. With 
regard to the other assertions, I 
havte no 'Other evidence than the 
statements of Mr. B. these,, however, 
I think, are entitled to more credit, 
than the loose hints partly gathered, 
and partly forced out, from some of 
the natives. 

A striking instance of such a 
forced answer was that given to lord 
Valentia (not less prejudiced against 
Mr. Bruce, than Mr. Salt was) by 
Mr, Carlo Rossetti, from whom, as 
a European, one would have expect- 
ed more regard to fact. Lord Valen- 
tia, on his return through Egypt, 
[Vide vol. III. page 399, and 400} 
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inked Mr, Carlo itosaetti, of whose 
nbUifcies he .se^ns to have formed a 
much higher idea diati they^ deserve, 
if heJinew Mr. Bruce? To which 
be replied: <^He had known him 
very well, while on his way to the 
Red Sea; that he had accompanied 
fdm in ida canja* to Cairo, and had 
been constantly with him during his 
residence there} that he had there- 
fiMre begun to read his book, as soon 
as he received it, but had never 
finished it, from finding so many 
imsstatements respe<:ting AU Beg, 
all the adventures with whom, were 
to his knowledge, romances. You 
may kaiow," said he, ^ that Bruce 
never saW Ali IB&^'i by the dejicrip- 
tion he gives of the diamcmds in his 
turban; every one will inform you, 
that no Mameluke ever wore any 
Jewels ther6; it is contrary to their 
custom." <( Rossetti was in Italy 
when Bruce returned; and saw him^ 
us he says, at Venice. He and ano* 
ther gentleman were shown the draw^ 
ings made in £gypt and Mysmnkf} 
but the latter observed that they 
were made in the Italian manner, 
which so extremely offended Bruce, 
that he refused to exhibit any more." 
From the beginning of the year 
1770, to the beginning of 1782, 1 re* 
sided at Cairo, consequently ful) 
twelve years; during which period 
1 never remember Mr. Carlo Ros- 
setti to have been out of Egypt, ex- 
cept once, when he went to Cyprus, 
to settle his accounts with the fa- 
mily of Mr. 2^mbetti, a decea8e4 
partner of his, in trade. But though 
It be possible that my memory 
should fail me in this particular, yet 
I cannot be mistaken in another, viz. 
that Mr. Bruce neyer was in Italy at 
the same time as Mr. Bossetti was 
there. It is well known, that Mr. 
Bruce, after his return, staid about 
three months in Cairo; and then he 



embarked at Alexandina for Msf^ 
seiUes; where he peiformed quaran* 
tine, and from thence he hastened 
home by way of Paris. How, there- 
fore, could Mr. Rossetti have seen 
him and his dfawings nt Venice ? 

Mr. Rossetti is no great scholar 
or reader. He got in favour with All 
Beg not long before I came into Ae 
country, by advancing Mm money 
when in distress; and frcmi ll\at inci- 
dent arose the good will of Ali Beg 
towards Europeans, which ultimately 
proved very detrimental to the few 
French houses at Cairo. For though 
Rossetd (favoured as the chief pro^ 
vider of goods for AU Beg) found 
means to reimburse himself ^ yet the 
French merchants were, throi^ 
him, drawn in, so that they were in- 
duced to advance goods on credit te 
Ali Beg, a thing never done before; ^ 
by which, at the death of the lattery 
they lost upwards 100,000 German 
erowns. Any person but Rossettt 
might easily have foreseen tlus ca^ 
lamity. Had Rossetti be^i a man of 
penetration, he wpnld not have sent 
his own brother, Balthasar, to OeddS) 
to establish a mercantile house there, 
the moment he heard that AH Beg^s 
troops, under Mahamed Beg, Ind 
entered Mecca, where he deposed 
the old Sherrife, and appointed Has^ 
san Beg, govemour of Gedda. Very 
little refiection was necessary to 
foresee, that this state of things could 
not last long; and so it proved. The 
news of M^amed Beg's success ar- 
rived September 12, 1770, and Oc- 
tober 15, Mr. Balthasar Rossetti set 
off for Gedda. He advanced no far- 
ther than Suez, where he met Has- 
san Beg returning in great haste, 
with fifteen of his men only, having 
been driven from Qedda by the old 
Sherrife, who returned as soon as 
Mahamed Beg had retired, and re- 
established every thipg on the old 



* This could not have been strictly true, no European at that period being allowed 
to possess any vessel upon the river. Nor could he be always about or with him during 
his stay, fur Mr. Bruce then also lodge^ at Mr. Ro^e'Sj wljfre Mr. Rossetti could onl> 
see him occasionally. r -' 
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fooliDg. I can, tber«foff€9 look upoa 
Mr. Carlo Rossetti in no othev light 
than^ t^at of a lucky adventurer. 

Lord Valentia's work> and Mr. 
Salt's narrative i^ontain many in« 
stances of mis-statements; particu* 
krly in those passages, where the 
veracity of Mr. Bruce is attacked. 
I vill notice a few only. 

1. Vol. il. page 4B7, Mr. Salt, con- 
4radicting Mr. Bruce, makes very 
light of the difficulties of the ascent 
of the mountain Taranta. Yet in 
vol. Ill, page 13, where he speaks 
»f another rugged and very steep 
hill, he employs those difficuldea as 
an object {^comparisons saying: ^ In 
steepness and ruggedness this hill 
may be comfiared to Taranta; though 
its height is considerably inferiour." 
Page 70, speaking again of another 
very rough hill, he says: ^ The des« 
cent hence is extremely steep, and 
80 much incommoded with loose 
stones, that we were obliged to dis- 
mount from our mules; and, before 
we reached the bottom, had reason 
to exelaim, that it fvas t^a bad aa the 
deacmt of Taranta" 

2. Page 159, Mr. Salt calls Mr. 
Bruce impudent enough to say, that 
V the Abyssinians eat raw flesh strip, 
ped from the living animal.'' To me 
It does not appear to be a decisive 
proof that this is never done«-^that 
Mr. Salt did not see it at Antalow. 
It may be done by rustick soldiers, 
in the provinces, or by epicures at 
the court of Gondar. There are fre- 
quent hints in Mr. Salt's Narrative, 
which show, that they cannot get it 
too fresh, and those help to establish 
Mr. Bruce's statement. Vide page 
119, where it is said: ^ In the pre- 
sent instsHice the skin was only part- 
ly taken off, and a favourite slice of 
flesh was brought immediately to ta- 
ble, the muscles of which continued 
to qutver, till thewhole was devour- 
ed." Mr. Salt likewise says: "The 
gross and disgusting scenes which 
Mr. Bruce describes as ioUowing a 
brinde feast, I firmly believe existed 
only in his own imagiuation.*' Vide 



page 15B. Yet the repeated mendiMi 
by Mr. Salt, of the free and often in.* 
decent behaviour, and dnmken reveln 
of the Abyssinian ladies and gentle^ 
men, would lead us to suspect, that 
Mr. Bruce's accouot mi^ be too 
true. [Vide pages 27, 53, 71, 102, 
103, 150, and 151; as also page 124, 
which contains caption Rudland's 
report of a feast] The inference ia 
undeniable that modesty and chastity 
are not to be reckoned among Abys- 
sinian virtues. Page 207, Mr. Salt 
says2 ^ We spent the evening in thft 
true Gondar stylei the ccmvtraatiom 
being extremely free ** 

3, Page 209. Among oth^r an# 
swers received from Hadgee Ha« 
met, to questions asked concerning^ 
Mr. Bruce, he says: <«He did not 
well understand Amhanck, or Ti^ 
gr^, and did not speak nmch more 
Arabick than I [Mr. Salt] do." 

Now, with regard to Amhanck, I 
heard him speak it, in the house of 
Mr. .Pini, with a very respectable 
Armenian, who had known him in 
Abyssinia, from whence he was just 
returned. This Armenian said that 
he spoke Amharick <<very well.'* 
V^ith respect to Arabick, I myself 
was able to judge. He spoke it flu- 
ently, through in the Mecca dialect; 
which differs in a - few instances 
from that spoken at Cairo. He cer- 
tainly had had opportunities enough 
to become acquainted with that lan- 
guage, before he went to Abyssinia^ 
tor he had been consul at Algiers; 
he had visited other parts of Barbary; 
he then travelled in Syria as &r as 
Palmyra; and afterwards throu|;h 
many parts of Egypt and Arabia} 
till he arrived at Massua. 

That there should be inaccuracies 
in Mr. Bruce's description of the 
antiquities and ruins at Axum, can-*^ 
not be a subject of surprise. Mr. 
Bruce had not the protection of a 
Ras of Tigrc; the fear of whom 
made every one, even the piiests, 
who are not at all well inclined to- 
wards Europeans, subservient to 
Mr. Sialt's views. Mr. Bruce travers- 
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ed that part of the countiy like s( 
bird of passage, in continual danger 
from the natives, whose disposition 
Mr. Salt does not extol [page 991 
where he says: <* The lower class of 
the inhabitants of Axum, seem to 
be more rude to strangers, and less 
under authority, than any we obser- 
ved during our excursion; so that it 
was not easy to prevent the occur- 
rence of a serious dispute." Mr. 
Salt was, through the protection of 
^e Ras's people, enabled to exa« 
mine the ruins at leisure; he was 
twice there, and yet he had to cor- 
rect some things at his second visit. 
Now, though Mr. Bruce may have 
l^een obliged to supply the defects 
of his hasty sketches of those ruins, 
which he saw tn fiaasant only, from 
hearsay, I think he is entitled to 
more candour and lenity than Mr. 
Salt has granted him. Though the 
latter cannot conceal his constant 
endeavour to find out something to 
the prejudice of Mr. Bnice's cha- 
racter; yet he is ready enough to 
quote his authority when it suits his 
purpose. Neither is this eagerness 
to detect errour, the less uncandid, 
even if it should be proved hereaf- 
ter that Mr- Bruce was much to 
blame, for colouring too highly, 
events in which he was personaliy 
concerned; neither is it by any 
means the less censurable. 

Mr. Salt left Dixan, which is the 
first town in Abyssinia, August 14, 
1305, and returned to the same 



piace October 31, in the same year, 
consequently he can only be said to 
have spent about eleven weeks, 
travelling included, in one of the 
frontier provinces of Abyssinia. For 
some time after his arrival at Anta« 
low he was little better than a pri- 
soner, being totally unable to con- 
verse without an interpreter. On 
the contrary, Mr. Bruce came to 
Dixan November 22, 1769; and 
January 17, 1772, he left Sancoho, 
a frontier town of Abyssinia, on his 
way to Sennaar. It appears, there- 
fore, that he was full three years in 
the interiour of that country; and he 
could converse, at least in Arabick 
immediately as he entered it. Du- 
ring that time he travelled through 
many parts; associated with a great 
variety of persons; was much at 
court; and had time enough to be- 
come acquainted with the manners 
of the people. 

Considering all this, I think the 
publick will do well to suspend its 
judgment concerning Mr. Bnice's 
veracity, till some ether unbiassed 
witness, or even Mr. Salt himself, 
by a longer residence and further 
investigation, has been able to ga- 
ther more ample information than 
was practicable in so short a time, 
and under such circumstances as 
attended his first visit. 
I am. Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant^ 
JOHN ANTES. 

Bristol^ Feb. 6, 1810. 



I furious Property of the Toad. Communicated by a Correspondent. 

To J^lbr. JK'ichoUon, Editor of the Philosophical JoumaL 



SIR, 

AMONG the many curious ac- 
counts that I have read of the toad, 
I never met with the following fact. 

A person in the neighlx)urhood of 
Maidston, who manufactures brown 
paper, informed me, last summer, 
while I was observing his people at 
"work, that he had frequently placed 
a toad in the midst of the pile of 
sheets to be pressed, and always 
found it alive and well on taking it 



out, although ft must have sustained 
with the paper a pressure equivalent 
to several tons; but a frog could 
never s\^rvive the same degree of 
pressure. I searched a long time 
for a toad, to see tlie experiment 
myself; but it was a very warm day, 
and I was unable to find one, till 
after the men had left work. 

I am, sir, your obliged, A, M* 
March 35/ A, 1810. 
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To the Editor' of the Monthly Moffazine, 



SIR) 



IN reply to a query in the maga* 
zine for September, whether the 
sun-fiover «< follows the course of 
the sun in the day, and in the night 
time (the stalk untwisting) returns 
to the east to face the sun next 
morning," I beg leave to observe 
that I believe it to be groundless; 
having a number of very fine flow*' 
ers growing in. an opea garden, not 
in the least influenced by any sur- 
rounding walls or building. They 
have the finest possible heads of 
numerous flowers, growing to face 
aU quarters; but my principal atten- 
tion has been paid to the main flow- 
er, and I find it always remains in 
the situation it first blows in, either 
north, east, south, or west. Some 
of the stalky appear twisted, which 
I consider to arise from the great 
weight of the head when in full 
seed; though, while making these 
remarks, a friend of mine asserted, 
he had observed the flower changed 



its position; but he is tKe only per** 
son I ever heard to believe it whilst 
I have many observers with myself 
to the contrary. 

Also in observation on chalk be* 
coming flint by a natural process. 
Whilst : in Bedfordshire, this was 
the subject of conversation; and it 
was asserted to me as a fact, that 
on the chalky hills in the neighlxmiv 
hood of Dunstable, chalk actually 
became flint, though to the obser« 
vers by an unknown process and 
that after removing these ^ flints, yet 
the fresh chalk replaced the usual 
quantity of flints, and that this would 
be the case ad injinituin; by what 
inherent chymical property in the 
chalk, aided by the atmosphere, 
remains to be solved by a more 
learned person than myself. An in- 
sertion of the above in the Monthly 
Magazine, will oblige a constant 
reader. 

J. S. 



William Julius Mickle^ the undouhted author of the songw><' There's nae luck aboat 

the House.*' 



To the JEditor of the Univer$al Mkgaxine. 



SIRy 



TO the pages of your miscellany 
1 would cQufide the following cir- 
cumstances, respecting the true au- 
thor of a beautiful ballad, much 
known, and much admired. I do not 
think that it will be needful to enter 
ioto any prefatory detail, as Mr. 
Mudford's letter to itie, with my re- 
ply, and the accompanying copy of 
the song, will fully enable your read- 
ers to comprehend the cause and the 
nature of the inquiry which has been 
instituted, and, which, I rejoice to 
say, has terminated in establisliing 
tlie claim of my much respected 
friend, Mr. Mickle, to. hia own ho- 
nours. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. SIM. 
! Pentonvilk^ JprU 14, 1810. 



Copy of a Utter from Mr, Mudford 
to the Rev. John Sim^A. B. ^ 

SIR, 

THE purport of this letter will, I 
hope, excuse the liberty I^ake in ad- 
dressing you. 

In your edition of Mr. Mickle'a 
works, you have inserted, at p. 121, 
the song of " There's nae luck about 
the house," as the production of 
Mickle; and you have distinguished 
eight lines as the production of Dr. 
Beattie. There is a curious literary 
fact attached to this song, which 
can be finally settled only by your- 
self. 

My friend, Mr. Cromek, who has 
lately published a volume of Bums's 
" Reliques," and whose ardotir for 
Scottish literature is distinguished, 
had discovered, as he imagined, the 
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author of this song in a Jean Adama^ 
who died in Glasgow workhouse ki 
the year 1765. When he was in 
Scotland last, the circumstance was 
mentioned to him of a Mrs. Fullar- 
ton, a very old lady, now living, who 
remembers' to have heard Jean 
Adams recite and sing the song as 
her own, prior to the year 1760. 

This Jean Adams was a woman of 
some talents, having published a vo- 
lume of poemsj but beisig rather too 
much elated with authorship, she 
neglected the ordinary duties of life, 
and died in Glasgow workhouse.-^ 
These facts Mr. Gromek had obtain- 
ed, with considerable trouble; and, 
when he called upon me, «id men- 
tioned the circumstance, he was 
greatly surprised when I told him 
that the song was ascribed to Mickle, 
and showed it him in your edition of 
his works. You will perceive there 
IS some mystery in the affair, which 
can be cleared up only by the docu- 
ments on which you ascribe the 
song to Mickle, and those eight 
lines to Beattie. Mrs. Fullarton is 
positive that she heard this Jean 
Adams recite the song about the 
year 1760: in feet Jean died 1765, at 
which time Mickle was only thirty 
years of age; did he publish or write 
the song within that period \ 

It is a singular circumstance that 
Jtums, who was well versed in the 
history of Scottish ballads, says, 
speaking of the present songr^ 

" This is oiie of the most beauti- 
ful songs in the Scots or any other 
language. The two lines. 

And I will see his face again. 
And I will hear him speak, 

as well as the two preceding ones, 
are unequalled almost by any thing 
1 have ever heard or readi and the 

lines/— 

The present moment is our ain. 
The neist we never saw. 



are worthy of die first poet It is 
long too posteriour to Ramsay's days. 
About the year 1771 or 72, it came 
first on the streets as a ballad; and 
I suppose the composition of the 
song was not much anteriour tn that 
period."— iJff/iytw?*, p. 217. 

I cannot help thinking that you 
will feel some pleasure in being 
able to clear up this business: and 
I hope you will excuse this long 
letter about it. I thought the matter 
too singular to be neglected. 
I am. Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
WM. MUDFORD. 

Sefit. 24, 1809. 

DEAR SIR, 

I am extremely happy to inform 
you that I have been so very for- 
tunate as to discover, among Mr^ 
Mickie's papers, what I consider as 
the very first sketch of that celebra* 
ted song: " There's nae luck aboat 
the house,'* a copy of which, x>«r*«- 
tim and Uteratim^ I have enclosed. 
Besides the evident miarks of haste 
and inaccuracy, which I have noticed 
in the margin, you will find the name 
Colin spelt with a doable and a sin« 
gle /,• the Scottish verb used for 
mtt«r, spelt first man, and, in two 
lines after, man; and Uie verb makt 
first spelt twice with the e , and then 
three times without that letten all 
these are strong proofs of its being 
the very first attempt. Other vatian 
tions, much for the better, you will 
find, by comparing the M&. with the 
song as now printed in my edition 
of Mr. Mickle*s poetry. The ballad 
is, though evidently written in very 
great haste, perhaps the finest spe- 
cimen of his hand writing now ex- 
tant; from which, I think, it must 
have been written in, or befi>re, the 
year 1760; as soon after that period 
his misfortunes in trade, and his 
consequent depression of spirits, 



♦ For a further, and highly interesting account of this pei-son, the reader is referred 
to the following work (Appendix A. vol. i.) which will shortly appear: " Select Scot- 
tish Songs, ancient and modern; with critical Observations and biographical Notices* 
By Robert Burns. Edited by B. H. Croroek^ F. A. S. Ed." 
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very much affected bis hand writing. 
All these circumstances, duly con- 
sidered, will, I trust, effectually lay 
to rest the illfounded pretensions 
of Jean Adams, and secure to my 
worthy friend an undisputed title to 
this very superiour production. 

As to my ascription of the eight 
marked lines to Dr. Beattie, I had 
the most positive assurance of their 
being his composition, from the Rev. 
Patrick Davidson, of Rayne, Aber- 
deenshire, a gentleman of the first 
respectability, who had been a pupil 
of the doctor's; and this was confirm- 
ed by every literary character with 
whom I conversed, during an ex- 
cursion which I made to the north 
of Scotland In the summer of 1801, 
so as not to leave the least shadow 
of a doubt upon that subject. 

I cannot help adding, that I am 
exceedingly thankful that I have 
been spared, not only to give a cor- 
rect edition of the poetical works of 
my friend, however they may be re-' 
ceived by the present generation, 
but also to substantiate his right to 
what Mr. Bums calls "one of the 
most beautiful songs in the Scots, or 
any other language." 

I remain, dear sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

J. SIM. 
PentonviUej Jl/iril 7, 1810. 

P. S. I forgot to mention another 
strong proof of its being the very 
first attempt, viz. that he was then 
undetermined as to the number of 
lines which the stanzas should con- 
tain. 

To Mr. Mudford. 
Thefirat Sketch of the beautiful BaUad^ 

" Ther^B nae luck about the house,*' from 

the handtoriting of W, J. Mlckle, in the 

Possession of the Jiev, Mr. Sim. 
There's nae luck about the house 

There's nae luck at aw 



There's little pleasure in the house 

When oup g^de man's aWa 
And are you sure the news is true 

And do you say he's weel 
Is this a time to speak of wark 

Ye Jades lay by your Wheel 
Is this a time to spin a thread 

When Collin's at the door 
Reach my cloak I'll to tiie quay 

And see him come ashore 

And gie to me my bigonet 

My bishop's sattin gown 
For I'm mun tell the Bailie's* wife 

That Colin's in tlie town 
My Turkey slippers man gae on 

My stockings pearly blue 
'Tis aw to pleasure my gude man 

For he's baith leel and true 

Rise lass and make aclean fire side 

Put on the Mucklef pot 
Gie little Kate her button gown 

And Jockt his Sunday coat 
And make their shoon as black as sliies 

Their hose as white as snaw 
*T\s aw to pleasure my gude man$ 

For he's been lang awa 

There's twa fat hens upo the coop 
Been fed this month and mair 

Mak hast and thraw their necks about 
That Colin weel may fare 

And mak the table neat and trim 

Let every thing be braw 
For who kens how Colin far'd|| 

When he's ifeen^ far awa 

Sae true his heart,** sae smooth his speech 

His breatli like cauler air 
His very foot has musick in't 

As he comes up the stair 

And shall I see his face again 

And shall I hear him speak 
I'm down right giddy vri' the thought 

In troth I'm like to greet 

If Colin's weel ff and weel content 

I hae nae mair to crave 
And gin I live to mak him sae 

I'm blest above the lave 

And shaUI see his face again &C. 



* The e in Bailie*s is erased. 

t The capital JlsTe rased, and a small m inserted. 

t Thee in Jock is erased. 

$ This line is a repetition of the nineteenth line. 

II This line is deficient" in measure, 

% Interlined lie was, 

♦* The first point in the MS. 

tt The last point in the MS. 

Vol. IV. s, 
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To the Editor of the European Magazine. 



SIR, 

IF you think the folloMrmg worthy 
of a place in your valnable magazine, 
it may, perhaps, prove entertaining 
to some of its numerous readers. 
One of its admirers, 

F. F. R. 
London, \2th. Dec, 1809. 

SUPERB FETE 

Given by the Duke of Orleans', at 
his Seat of Fillers Cotterots to 
Louis the XVr/i, after his corona^ 
tion at Rhehns, 

Statement qfthe jir tides consumed or 

emfiloyed on the Occasion, 
14,039 livres, 6 sous, were expend- 
ed in sea and fresh water fish 
{about 5^51. sterling,) 
100,809 lbs. of butcher's meat, 
29,045 heads of game and poultry. 
3,07 1 lbs. of ham. 
10,552 lbs. of bacon and hogs lard. 
36,464 eggs. 
6,000 lbs. of common butter, 
600 lbs. of Vanvres ditto. 
150,096 lbs. of bread. 
80,000 bottles of Burgundy and 
* Champain. 



200 hhds. of common wme. 
800 bottles of old hock. . 
1,400 bottles of English beer and 

cider. 
^,000 bottles of lic)Uors of all sorts. 
8,000 lbs. of sugar. 
2,000 lbs. of coffee, besides tea. 
1,500 pounds of chocolate. 
65,000 lemons and oranges (sweet 
and sour.) 
800 pomegranates. 
150,000 apples and pears of all sorts. 
15,000 pounds of sweetmeats, pre- 
served and candied. 
2,000 pounds of sug^ plumbs. 
4,000 pounds of wax lights. 
30,000 China plates and dishes for 

dessert. 
20,000 pieces of crystal dishes for 

sweetmeats, lustres, &c. 
115,000 decanters and glasses. 
50,00(T pieces (plates, dishes, tu- 
reens, 8cc.)of silver and gilt 
silver. 
3,300 table cloths. 

900 dozen of napkins. 
2,000 dozen of aprons were used by 
the cooks aiid others. 



OBITUARY. 



IRATELY at Edgeworth's town, 
in the centre of Ireland, died, with- 
out a struggle, the widow Burnet, 
aged 116 and upwards. She had been 
wife to an honest, laborious mason, 
and she was a woman of uncommon 
shrewdness and activity. The winter 
before last she was seen mounted on 
a ladder mending the thatch of her 
cottag^. Though she was thus care- 
ful of her worldly goods, she was 
uncommciily goodnatured and cha- 
ritable, rsr mind was never fretted 
by mil«7 )lent passions. She was 

yrif^ ^idy to give or lend what 
• ::!i;'.( y she possessed, and she 



was careful to do these servicer to 
her distressed neighbours when no 
witness was present; so that accident 
alone discovered some of her good 
deeds and bad debts. In her habits 
of diet she was very temperate. She 
lived chiefly on potatoes and milk, 
and stirabout; never drank spiritSy 
or beer, but sometimes drank a 
glass of sweet wine, of which she 
was fond. She was (like most other 
long-lived people) an early riser, and 
took regular but not violent exer- 
cise. For the last twenty years of 
her life she seldom failed to walk 
from the cottage where she lived 
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to lEdgeworth's town, a distance of 
about an English mile, over a rough, 
ston/*road. She preserved all her 
organs of sense to the last; could 
hear what was said in a low voice, 
could distinguish the changes of 
countenance of those to whom she 
spoke, as she plainly proved by 
changing her topicks of conversation 
when she found they did not please 
her auditors. Her sense of smell had 
not failed. The summer before her 
death she took pleasure, as she said, 
in the smell of a rose, and showed 
that she perceived the odour by ask- 
ing where it came from before she 
saw the flower. Her intellectual 
Acuities were at this advanced age 
accute and vigorous. She narrated 
with uncommon cleimess and viva- 
city; and it was remarkable of her 
memory, that it was not only reten- 
tive of things that had passed ninety 
years ago, but of recent facUi and 
conversations. She had the habit, 
common to vcry^^Ld people, of con- 
tinually talking of her approaching 
death, a^d yet making preparatipns 
for life. She was as eager about the 
lease or the rent of her farm, as if 
she felt sure of continuing many 
years to enjoy what she possessed. 
She was very religious, but her re- 
ligion was not of a melancholy cast. 
The following epitaph is inscribed 
over her tomb: <( Here lies, in hopes 
of a blessed resurrection, the body 
of Elizabeth Burnet, of Lignagee- 
ragh, bom 1693; married 1733; die4 



September 14, 1809, aged 116. To 
the last day of her long life she pre- 
served the use of her limbs, het 
senses, and her memory, which pos- 
sessed the uncommon faculty of re- 
tsdning recent circumstances as well 
as those which happened in her 
youth. Every year added to the re- 
gard with which she was considered 
by the rich, and by the poor. Thus 
she was a conspicuous ei^apiple tha( 
virtue in humble life, can render the 
possessor as useful, respectable, and 
happy, as it could in the highest si- 
tuation." 

At Bengal, in tlie 86th year of his 
age, died, Cudbert ThomhiU, esq. late 
master attendant of the port of Cal- 
cutta, and one of the oldest European 
inhabitants of Bengal. He was resi- 
dent in India some time before the 
taking of Calcutta by Surajaha Dow- 
lah, in 1756, and was present during 
the greater part of that unfortunate 
scene. With several other Europeanst 
he sought shelter in the English 
shipping then- at Fulta; and thus 
fortunately escaped the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe of the Black Hole. Cap- 
tsun Thomhill had traded to almost 
every part of India; and at Judda, a 
port in the Red Sea, he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bruce,* the cele* 
brated Abyssinian traveller, by 
whom he is honourably mentioned 
in his works. He . was nopdnated 
master attendant in 1786, and held 
thj^t appointment till April 1809* 



POETRY. 



SONG. 

Sunff by Mr. Incledon, at tlie Preematfma* 
Taventy at a dinner held for the liberal 
purpose ofraiatng^ a fund for alleviating 
the mafortunes of the veteran Charles 
Bibdin. 

Tune—" Poor Jack.'* 
YOU may tell us the anGlents^ for honour 
and worthy 
From modem folks bear off the bell; 



But, surely, one virtu<oi> the kindest on 
earth,' 

Has deigned with the modems tQ dwell; 
Benevolence smiling with tender 4eli|^ht» 

While extracting the arrows of wo. 
Benignly officious each claim to invite. 

And witli ardour celestial hestow; 
See the sons of Britannia, with symp a 
soa. 

Shield genius from sorrow's attac 
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Ab the sweet Uttle cherab, that sits up 
aloft, 
Keeps watch for the life of poor Jack. 

** JJate obobim** each of us bears in our 
mind. 
And might more such examples repeat: 
For wasn^t poor Homer, who sung- him* 

self blind, 
. Left with scarcely a dinner to eat ? 
That your ancients were noted for heads 
very wise. 
Every school-book we read in imparts; 
But while a g^ood head, we with justice 
may prize, 
Still, " Ton knov there be such thinff9 tu 
hearts.'' 
Then applaud modem bosoms, whose sym* 
pathjr soft 
Can shield genius from sorrow's attack. 
As the sweet little cherub that sits up 

aloft, 
- Keeps watch for the life of poor Jack. ' 

Yes, with hearts, that responsive, in uni- 
son beat. 
Distress, though by merit unbacked, 
From Englishmen ever acceptance will 
meet; 
Then, how much more must merit at- 
tract? 
For the sailor, at Greenwich, there's moor- 
ings d'ye see. 
When cramped by tlie fortune of war; 
And the kind hand of friendship extended 
shall be. 
To him who inspired every tar; 
For the sons of Britannia acknowledge 
how oft. 
Our seamen were cheered on each tack, 
When his muse sung the cherub, that sits 
up aloft. 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

The bard of our navy to notice we hold. 

Who deserves of his country, you'll own. 
For fortune has veered; and now leaky 
and old. 
On her beam end his bark's nearly 
thrown, 
like the lads he described, who, with ho* 
nest delight. 
Ever join to assist an old friend, 
l-«t us all pull together, his vessel to 
right. 
That his voyage may happily end. 
Like true sons of Britannia, with sympa* 
thy soft, *^ 

Let us shield him from sorrow's attack; 
And what here you bestow, there's a Be- 
ing aloft. 
Will, in pleasure, tenfold give yOu back. 



TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet bird, that sing'st away the early 
hours 
Of winter, past or coming, void of care. 
Well pleased with delights which pre- 
sent are. 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet smell- 
ing flowers: 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy 
bowers. 
Thou thy Creator's goodness dost de- 
clare. 
And what dear ^fts to thee he did not 
spare; 
A stain to human sense in g^lt that low- 
ers. 
What soul can be so sick, vrhich by thy 
songs. 
Attired in sweetness, sweetly is not 
driven 
Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spite and 

wrongs; 
And lift a reverend eye and thought to 
heaven ? 
Sweet artless songster ! thou my mind 
dost raise 
To airs of splveres— yes, and to angels* 
lays. 



THE OAK. 

'TWAS winter; and except a leaf 
Yet trembling here and there, 

Dec^ber, icy handed thief. 
Had stript the forest bare. 

Its tawny foliage strown around, 
And silvered o'er with sleet. 

Profusely carpeted the ground. 
And rustled to my feet. 

When 'mid the solitary scene, 

A rustick seat I sought. 
And pensive, yet devoid of spleen^ 

Indulged a moral thought. 

An aged oak with ample head. 
And arms extended wide. 

Part living, shivered part, and dead, 
Hose towering by my side, 

A hoary rime its branches graced. 
Resembling most a beard; 

While clasping its gigantick waist. 
An ivy green appeared. 

Its reverend aspect fixt my eyes 

I felt a pleasmg awe; 
A ruminating reverie. 

Inspired iy whs^t I saw: 
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When faacj, viiose creative power 

Can give to trees a tongue, 
And furnish from their mystick lore 

" A sermon or a song," 

Bmploying all her magick here. 

Gave language to an oak; 
Which, thus admonishing my ear, 

Intelligibly spoke—- 

Vain mortal ! wherefore dost thou come. 

My nakedness see ? 
Why leave a comfortable home. 

To moralize on me ? 

AU rifled as I am and torn; 

To taunt me com'st thou here ? 
Or dost thou come, with me to mourn 

The exit of the year ? 

Whate*er thy motive, mortal, take 

Instruction from a tree. 
And condescend for once to make 

Comparison with me. 

If honour, joined to length of days. 

Thou fondly wouldst obtain. 
Behold an object that portrays 

At once; and proves them vain ! 

For monarch of the woods am I, 

The mightiest of my name; 
A monarch, not by courtesy. 

But by a prouder claim. 

Two centuries round their circles rolled. 

Ere I attained my prime; 
Another, ere I waxed old. 

Was registered by Time« 

Surviving still, though wounded strong, 

I brave the wintery blast; 
And many a man in years now young. 

Will not behold my last. ^ 

Yet he whose sU destroying stroke 

Lays men and forests low, 
VrmX level me ! — No more it spoke. 

But ended with a bow. 

*' Will level me !** My muse records 

The language o'er again; 
** Will level me !" Emphatick words I 

Nor altogether vsdn. 

For, musing as I homeward turned, 

I own it humbled roe. 
To think that I might lie inumed 

Ere fell this aged tree. 



J. POTTERS. 



CMmrford, 



THE BEACON. 

THE scene was more beautiful far to my 
eye. 
Than if day in its pride had arrayed it; 
The land breese blew mild, and the azure 
arched sky 
Looked pure as the apurit that made it; 
The murmur rose soft as I silently gazed 
On the shadowy wave's playful motum. 
From the dim distant isle till the beacon 
fire blazed 
like a star in the midst of the ocean. 

No longer the joy of the sailor boy*a breast 
Was heard in his wildly-breathed num- 
bers; 
The sea-bird had flown to her ware girdled 
nest. 
The fisherman sunk to his slumbers: 
One moment I looked £i*om the hiU's gentle 
slope, 
(AH hushed was the billow's commo* 
tion) 
And thought that the beacon looked lovefy 
as hope. 
That star of life's tremulous ocean. 

The time is long past and the scene is afar; 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow. 
Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blazed on the breast of the billow^ 
In life's closing hour, when the trembling 
soul flies. 
And death stills the heart's last emo* 
tion; 
O then may the seraph of mercy arise; 
Like a star on eternity's ocean ! 

p. M. I. 



SONNET. 
\^By Henry Richard Wood, Etq.} 

Why do those years which long sinqe have 
passed. 
More joyous than the present hours ap« 
pear ? 
Say, were they chilled by no unkindly blast. 
Sad with no sigh, polluted with no tear f 
Yes! ere they fled, they fblt misfortune's' 
storms. 
And like the present, had their sorrows 
too. 
'Tis Fancy, ft-uitful in her airy forms. 
That decks them in a garb they never 
knew: 
Fancy, unfettered by that clay linked chain. 
Which ever mingling with our present 

joys. 
The purest charms of intellectdestroys. 
Thus foolish man seeks happiness in vain. 
Who striving the reality to find, 
]Know.s but its form by traces left behind. 
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(CJ" COMMUNICATIONS for this head, from authors and booksellers, post 
paid, will be inserted free of expense. Literary advertisements will be printed upon 
the covers at tlie usual price. 

Articles of literary intelligence, inserted by the booksellers in the IIit^ted Statis' 
Gazette, ivill be copied into this Magazine without furtlier order. 



RBCEKT AMBRICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
By E. Earle, Philadelphia, 

Republished— A new and elegant mina- 
ture edition of the Lay of the Last Mui- 
jjrtrel. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
Sy Mradjwrtl and Iriakeep, Philadelphia, 

Republished->The Houses of Osma and 
Almeria; or Convent of St. Ildefonso, a 
tale. By Re^na Maria Roche, author of 
The Childi*en of the Abbey, Discarded 
Son, &c.— Price 1 dollar. 

The Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, 
with Some of the Letters of her Correspon- 
dents. Published by Matthew Montagu, 
Esq. her nephew and executor. Price 1 
dollar. 

The Scottish Chiefs. A Romance. By 
Miss Jane Porter, author of Tliaddeus of 
"Warsaw, and Remarks on SiUney's Aphor- 
isms. 3 vols, price 2 dollars. 

Published — Mirror of Taste, ami Dra- 
matick Censor, for July. To which is add- 
ed, a new Play, ui 5 acts, called Riches; or 
the wye and Brother. Founded on Mas- 
singei^s Comedy of tlie City Madam. By 
J^mes Bland Bufgee, Bart. 

Also, a Brief View of the Policy and Re-' 
sources of the United States. Comprising 
some Btrietures on a Letter on the Genius 
^d Dispositions of the French Govern* 
ment Price 50 cents. 
J3^ WilUam JP. Farraml, and Co. Philadel- 
phiUf 
PubUshed-p— Slieppard's Touchstone, 
from the last London edition, with very 
copious additions. 

Campbell's Nisi Prisi Reports, vol. 1st, 
being a continuation of Espinasse's. 

Johnson's New York Reports, vol. 5th. 

Bayard's (Sam.) Digest of American 
Cases on the Law of Evidence. 

Reports ot Cases adjudged in the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. By Horace 
Biuney, Esq. Vol. II. 

Marshall on Ensurajice, with all the 
American decisioiis, by' J. W. Condy, esq. 

Graydon's Forms of Conveyancing and' 
Practice, vol. 1st. 

Judge Bpe's Admiralty Reports. 



Also (price 25 cents) the Report of^ 
the Secretary of tlie Treasury, on the Sub- 
ject of American Manufactures. 
Bif Thomas & Wm. Bradford, Philade^9, 

Republished— In one lai|^ duodecimo 
volume, price 1 dollar, Coelebs in Search of 
a Wife. Comprehending Observations on 
Domcstick Habits and Manners, Religion 
and Morals. 

By Thomao JMoon, Philadelphia, 

Published^-Hispano-Anglo Grammar, 
containing the Definitions, Structure, In« 
flections, Refei*ence. Arrangement, Con- 
cord, Government, and Combination of 
the various classes of words in the Spanish 
language. Also, an Appropriate Vocabu- 
lary, Familiar phrases, Dialogues, and a 
complete Index. By Matthias J. O'Conway, 
• Commissioned Interpreter, and teacher of 
the Spanish, French, and English Lan- 
guages. Handsomely bound, price 2 dol- 
lars 25 cents. 

By J. & A. r. BumpJireyU, PIMadelphia^ 
Republished— The Itinerant, or. Me- 
moirs of an Actor. By S. W. Ryley, in 2 
vols. Price in boards, 2 dollars, neatly 
bound 2 25. 

By William and Hugh HamiUon, LtmcaHer, 
Published—- Debates in the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, on the Case of Gideon 
Olmstead. Reported by William and Hugh 
Hamilton. Price 75 cents. 

By Williams and Whiting, JVew York, 

Publislied— The Christian's Magazine: 
designed to promote the knowledge and 
influence of Evangelical truth and order. 

Also—- A General History of the United 
States of America, from the discovery in 
1492, to tlie year 1792. 

By PlMip H, Mchlin, & Co, Baltimore, 
Republished — An elegant edition of Cow- 

Eer's Poems, in 3 vols. Price in elegant calf 
inding 6 dollars, in sheep, 3 4fO. 
By Cramer, Spear, and Eichbaum, Pitts- 
burg, 

Published— Sketches of a Tour to the 
Western Country, thrpugh the states of 
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Ohio and Kcntuky; a Voyage down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Riyers; and a Trip 
through the Mississippi Territory, and 
part of West Florida. Commenced at Phi- 
ladelphia in the winter of 1807, and con- 
eluded in 1809. By F. Cuming. With Notes 
and an Appendix, containing some inte- 
resting facts, together with a notice of an 
expedition through Louisiana. 

By E, and E. Hoaford, Albany, 
Republished— The Testimony of Christ's 
Second Coming. Containing a general 
statement of all things pertaining to tlie 
Faith and Practice of the Church of God 
in the latter day. 

ByR. JknjDermHt, JV^cwrorfc, 
Published— The Touchstone of Common 
Assurances; or a Plain and Familiar Tivja- 
tae, opening the Leaining of Common As- 
Burances or Conveyances of the Kingdom. 
By Wm. Sbepiiard, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple. To which is added, the Laws of the 
several States of the Union, relative to 
common Assurances. First American fmm 
Hilliard's last London edition, in 2 vols. , 
Sheppard*s' Touchstone, 2 vols, i-oyal 
octavo, printed page for page from tlie last 
London edition. 

To this edition is added all the statutes 
of the several States, relating to the sub- 
jects discusse'd in that work; together witli 
the statutes of each state in the union, on 
the following heads—- viz. 

1. Statutes regulating the levying of fines, 
and suffering common recoveries. 

2. Statutes relative to Deedi, and the 
manner of recording the same. 

3. Statutes with reference to Deeds, 
made to defraud creditors. 

4. Statutes as to Warranties, lineal or 
collateral, and their binding effects. 

5. Statutes relative to Feoffments. 

6. Statutes relative to Attornments. 

7. Statutes relative to Leases. 

8. Statutes regulating last Wills and 
Testaments. 

9. Statutes regulating the Uses. 
Edited by John Anthon, Counsellor at Law. 

By Ezra Sargeant, New-York, 
Republished— The Poems of Ossian.— 
Translated by James Macpherson, Esq. 
To which are prefixed, Dissertatioiis on 
the Era and Poems of Ossian, and a Preli- 
mmary EHscourse, or Keview of the recent 
Commversy relative to the Authenticity 
wtlie Poems. With engravings on Wooil, 
by Anderson. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

By T. Kennardy Boiton^ 

Published— Omnium Gatherum, No. 8, 
ror June, with an elegant engraved For- 
trait of Loi'd Timothy Dcxtev. 
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Edward Earle, Philadelphia, 
Proposes to publish the Lady of the 
Lake, anew Poem in 6 Cantos, by Walter 
Scott, Esq. ^ 

miliamP.Farrandy&Co. Philadelphia, 
To republish^Reporte of Cases, anrued 
wid determined in the Court of Common 
Pleas, by ^\ra.Pyle Taunton, Esq. With 
notes and references to Americi ded- 
sions Also Reports of Cases, argued 
and adjudged before the Lords ConSL. 

tZZ" « "^PP'^l* ^" ^^^^^ Causes. By 
Thomas Harman Acton, Esq. with notes 
and references to American decisions. 

Bradford & Insheep, Philadelphia, 
To repuUish-Tbe Reftisal. By Mrs. 

West. "^ 

A &f r. Xite, Philadelphia, 
To republish-^Bigland's Geographical 
and Historical View of the Worl(L In 3 oc- 
tavo volumes. 

B. B. Hopkim & Co, and WiUzam MCorkle, 
Philadetphia, [ 

n iw PV^i'?^/ ^y ^subscription-— The 
Collateral Bible; or a Key to tlie Holv 
bcnptures. In which all the Correspondine 
Texts are brought togeUier intobne view 
and arranged in a Tamiliar and Easv 
manner. By William M'Corkle. In five 
vols, quarto. 

S.R Fisher, Philadelphia, 
T<> republislwHargrave's Coke upon 
Littleton, m three volumes royal 8vo to be 
printed page for page from the last Londoii 
edition. 

P. ff. JSficklin & Co. Baliimnre, 
Have m press— Elegant minature edi- 
tions of Basselas, by Dr. Johnson, and of 
the Man of Feelmg, bv Mackenzie. 
M. and W. ff'md, JSTew York^ 
Propose publishing by subscription-. ' 
Smirk;s Review of a Battalion of Infantn^ 
including the Eighteen Manoeuvres.- 
Price 2 dollars m boards— S2 50 bound. 
//. Botmnanieri, JSTewport, P. /. and J. 
Belcher, Boston, 
^J''''^^]'^^i^}}-^^thehfs Translation of 
Weeland s Oberon. Price g2 50 cents. 
1 he London ediUon sells at glO SO, This 
exqiiisitively beautiful and, in Europe, 
Inghly estimated poem, is as yet but little 
known in the United States. The excessive 
high price of the London edition has al- 
most operated as a pi-ohibition of its peru- 
sal here. To this, the first American edition, 
1* annexed an original preface, containing 
Critical Remarks on the Poem, and Bio- 
graphical Notices of tlie Author and Trans^ 
latori Us typographical execution is 7mr. 
ranted equal to the Londoo. 
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KECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

The British Atlas, containing maps of 
all the counties of England and Wales; a 
general naap of the canals: a general map 
of the post roads, &c. Twenty-two plana 
of cities and county towns: and Views of 
Cathedrals, &c.: royal 4to. 3/. 10». half 
bound; and on imperial paper, 5L 5«. 

Pinkerton's New Modem Atlas, contain- 
ingmaps of China, Chili, and the southern 
parts of the United States of America. 

1^ 1»- . . . . , J 

The History of the Inquisition, includ- 
ing the secret Transactions of those hor- 
rifick Tribunals to the present time. 4to. 
with 12 plates, 2/. 12«. 6J. or royal paper, 
4i4». . 

Naufragia, or Historical Memoirs of 
Shipwrecks. By J. Stanier Clarke, F. K. 8. 
vol. II. 6s, 6d 

Reasons for declining to become a Sub- 
scriber to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, stated in a Letter to a Clergyman 
of the Diocese of I-ondon. By Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D. U. 

A Treatise upon the Art of Flying by 
mechanical means alone, with a Section 
and Plan of a Flying Car with wings 
to it. By Thomas Walker, 8vo. 4s. 

The Re^ State of France in 1800. By 
Charles Sturt, Esq. Ss. 

Lindamira, or an Old Maid in search of 
a Husband. 3 vols. 15*. 

Ele^ to the Memory of Thomas Paine. 
To which is added his Epitaph; And a Son- 
net, written in the chamber in which he 
was bom. By Thomas Clio Rickman. 1». 

Remarks on the version of the NewTes- 
tament, lately edited by the Unitarians 
with the title of " An Improved Version 
upon the basis of Archbishop Newcpmbe'a 
new Translation, with a corrected Text, 
and notes Critical and Explanatory." By 
the llev. Edward Nares. 8vo. 6s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Merino and 
Anglo-Merino breeds of Sheep. By C. H. 
Hunt, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Life of Fenelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray. By C. Butler, Esq. cr. 8vo. 7s, 

A Narrative of a Three Years' Residence 
in Fnmce. By Ann Plumptre. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 11.9. t-r/. 

The Danger of Travelling in Stage 
CoacliQS, and a remedy proposed to the 
Con silk- rati on of the Pubiick. By the Rev. 
W.. Milton, A. M. 3s. 

An Inquiry into the History and Nature 
of the Disease produced in the Human 
Constitution, by the use of Mercury. By 
A. Mathias, 8vo. 7s. 



A Journey froih Aleppo to Jerusatemat 
Easter, A. D. 1697. By H. Maundrel, M. A. 
Translated from a Manuscript by the Right 
Bev. R. Clayton, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Travels through Lower Canada and the 
United States of North America in the 
years 1806, 7, 8. By J. Lambert 3 vols. 
8vo. 1/. lis. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Life and Original Correspondence 
of Sir George Radcliffe, Kt L. L. D. the 
friend of the Ef rl of Strafford, by Dr. 
Whitaker, the elegant and learned Histo- 
rian of Whalley and Craven, may shortly 
be expected. 

In the press, the Comedies of Terence, 
translated into familiar blank verse, by 
George Colman. Octavo, with plates. 

Mr. Thomas Potts will shortly publish a 
Gazetteer of England and Wales, closely 
printed in an octave volume, illustrated by 
Maps. 

The Rev. George Cook, D. D. Minister 
of Laurencekirk, author of an illustration 
of the General Evidence establishing the 
reality of Christ's Resurrection, has in the 
press, a History of the Reformation in 
Scotland. 3 vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Ramsden is about to publish some 
cases of the Cure of the Derangements of 
tlie Testicles, demonstrative of their be- 
ing sympathetick with the Urethra: and 
to show that most of the diseases of that 
Gland, hitherto deemed incurable, are 
perfectly within remedy. Also some cases 
of Hydrycele, in which the radical cure 
has been eifected without recourse to any 
of the operations at present practised for 
that purpose. 

An Abridgement of Hooker's Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, in an octavo volume will ap- 
pear in a few weeks. 

Dr. Drake has in the press, under the 
title of The Gleaner, a selection of Essays 
from scarce or neglected periodical Pa- 
pers, with an Introduction and Notes. It 
will be speedily published in 4 vols. 8vo. 
and will form an elegant and useful accom- 
paniment to the vai'ious editions of oui- 
Classical Essayists. 

Travels in the Northern Parts of the 
United Stated, in the years 1807, 1808, 
1809, and 1810. By Edward Augustus 
Kendall, Esq. are in tlie press, and will 
speedily be published. The country de- 
scribed in this book comprises an impor- 
tant part of the territory of the United 
States, and o^e with which we are at pre- 
sent comparatively unacquainted* 
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WHEN the treaty of Paris had 
put an end tb what is usually called 
the American war^ and given repose 
to Europe, the French government, 
unwilling to appear outdone by the 
British nation, however unable to 
cope with her in any thing connect- 
ed with maritime affairs, resolved 
on fitting out an expedition of dis- 
covery in the Southern and Pacifick 
oceans, with a view of completing 
what our celebrated navigator, cap- 
tain Cook, was supposed, by his pre- 
mature death, to have left unfinish- 
ed. 

It will be in the recollection of 
many of our readers, that two fri- 
gates. La Boussole and L' Astrolabe, 
were prepared for this occasion; 
that a number of persons, eminent 
in the various branches of science 
and the arts, were engaged, and that 
the command was conferred on M. 
de la P6rouse; that the expedition 
left Brest in August 1785; and that 
the last accounts received of it were 
dated March 1788 from Botany Bay. 
Three years having elapsed without 
bringing any further tidings, it may 
easily be imagined, that, independent 
of the anxiety felt by the relations 
and friends of those who had em- 

VoL. IV. T 



barked in the expedition, a very ge- 
neral solicitude was directed towar4s 
the uncertain fate of the two frigates; 
and it must ever remain as an ho- 
nourable trait in the character of 
the national assembly of 1791, that, 
in the heat and ferment of a great 
change then operating on men's 
minds, and amidst concerns of the 
highest importance, they found time 
and inclination to pay so much de- 
ference to the publick feeling and 
to private distress, as to adopt the 
only means which could afford the 
least chance of gratifying the one> 
and relieving the other. It not only 
passed a resolution to petition the 
king to order all his ministers, con- 
suls, and agents, residing in different 
countries, to induce^ by suitable re- 
wards, all navigators, and particular- 
ly those proceeding to the South 
Seas, to make every possible inquiry 
for La Boussole and L'Astrolabe, 
but also to request that his majesty 
would give directions for the imme- 
diate equipment of one or two ves- 
sels, for the double purpose of as- 
certaining, if possible, the fate of La 
Perouse, and of extending the know- 
ledge of geography, of the arts, 
sciences, and commerce. Accord'* 
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inglf) two frigates, La Recherche 
liDd L'Esp^raoce, were ordered to 
he equipped at Brest, and vice ad- 
miral Dentrecasteaux, from his dis- 
tinguished talents, his courage, his 
prudence, and long experience, was 
appointed to the command of an ex- 
pedition which, to use the words of 
the unfortunate Loviis, ^'pr^sentoit 
une occasion de perfectionner la 
description du globe, et d'accroitre 
les connoissances humaines." 

Iiittle ground of hope, it is true, 
cpuld exist as to the safety of either 
ojf the ships after such a lapse of 
time; but Uie case was far different 
with regard to that of the people. 
The multitude of unfrequented isl- 
ands, scattered over the wide sur« 
face of the Southern and Paoifick 
oceans, the steady breezes, the mild 
weather and smooth ws^ter that ge- 
nerally prevail in those seas, were 
circumstances which rendered the 
expectation not unreasonable, that 
the whole or a part of the officers 
and seamen might have survived 
the wreck of the ships, and esca- 
ped in their boats to some of those 
islands. Numerous instances are 
oa record of more extraordinary 
preservations from shipwreck; and 
in distressing cases of this nature, 
hope should never be abandoned till 
all the phances at'e demonstratively 
against it. Of this description we 
consider the Iqss of the Blenheim 
*nd Js^va to be a ease in point The 
tremendous hurricane, the deep-roll- 
ing sea, the situation of thpse ships 
when last seen, and above ally their 
ill condition, forbid us to pherish a 
shadow pf ^ hope that -any p^rt of 
their prews espaped a watery grave. 
Yet, even in this case, it was highly 
meritorious in the commander ifi 
chief of the India station, to send 
the son of sir Thomas Troubridge, 
lik^ another Telemachus, to explore 
the coasts and creeks of Madagascar 
and the neighbouring islands, in 
search of a lost father. 

It would afford us great pleasure 
tp be ftbip xo include the court Qf 



directors of the East India company 
in the praise that ia due to the na^ 
tional assembly of France and to sir 
Edward Pellew. We regret, exceed- 
ingly, that they have not allowed us 
to piut on record their laudable anx- 
ietjr to relieve, by every exertkm in 
their power, the most painful and 
distressing situation in which the 
friends of at least a thousand uidivi- 
duals are placed, by the apprehend- 
ed loss of no fewer than eight ships 
in one season; a loaa more melan- 
choly and disastrous, than the annals 
of the company have yet recorded. 
From all the inquiries, however, 
which we have been able to make, 
we do not find that one single step 
.has been takenilo ascertedn the fate 
of the unfortunate sufferers. Some 
of the directors, we are told, hope 
and believe that three or .four of the 
latter missing ships may yet " turn 
up." To hope and believe is a cheap 
and comfortable doctrine for the 
professors of it; but it affords little 
consolation to others of less san- 
p;uine temperament, who are suffer- 
ing the exci^ciating torment of 
suspense. But the doctrine of resig- 
nation is also brought forward to 
stifle complaint. If publick calami- 
ty and private misfortune are to be 
ascribed solely to the fixt and uner- 
ring decrees of Providence, then, in- 
deed, mi^ht acquiescence be ac- 
counted virtue; but this is a doctrine 
of which the tendency, we most fer- 
vently hope, will never benumb the 
native energies of Englishmen, 
though there is but too much rea- 
son to fear it has already affected 
the heads of some of them. 

Since no state of mind can be 
more agonizing than that of doubt 
and uncertainty, as to the fate of 
those connexions that are nearest 
and most dear to it; and since very 
considerable doubts are entertained 
on the subject of the four last mis- 
sing ships from India, humanity 
loudly demands that a search should 
be made on the coast of the great 
is)and of j^ada|^scar> and the nn- 
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merous inlets in its neighbourhood. 
That the whole of the companies of 
those and of the other four ships, so 
well furnished as they were with 
hoato, should have perished, is 
scarcely within the calculation of 
probabilities, especially when it is 
considered how many more unex- 
pected and well authenticated pre- 
servations from shipwreck, by means 
of boats, are on record. The extra- 
ordinary escape of captain Bligh, 
after sailing more than 3000 miles 
in m open boat^ must be in the re- 
collection of every one. Captain In- 
flefield left in the pinnace of the 
Centaur, when that ship sunk in the 
very middle of the Atlantick, at a 
time when the sea was running 
mountains high, reached in safety, 
the island of Fayal; and when the 
Lady Hobart packet foundered by 
striking against an island of ice, the 
cutter and jolly boat, after tossing on 
a dreadful sea for seven days, land- 
ed their crews in safety in Concep- 
tion Bay. Numberless other, instan- 
ces might be adduced, sufficient, one 
would suppose, to encourage hope 
and instigate research. When the 
Grosvenor Indiaman was cast away 
on the coast of Africa, and the pas- 
sengers and crew escaped on shore, 
there is no doubt that, had timely 
aid been sent, the whole of them 
ndght have been restored to their 
friends, instead of falling a sacrifice 
to the revenge, whether justly or 
unjustly provoked, of the native Kaf- 
fers. The expedition of the Dutch 
boors failed only in its object be- 
cause it was too late; but it effected 
a curious discovery of a tribe of 
.people, called Hamboonas, consist- 
ing of about 400 persons, all sprung 
from three white women, still liv- 
ing, who were evidently Europeans, 
and who most probably had been 
preserved from shipwreck when in 
a state of infancy. Had these three 
old women died, previously to th« 
discovery of this tribe, how would 
its singular appearance, so different 
from that of all the neighbouring 



people, have puzzled future 'travel- 
lers! The mention of this fact 
brings to our recollection a recent, 
and extraordinary discovery, which 
affords an awful and instructive les- 
son, by shoeing how seldom crimi- 
nals escape divine vengeance, how- 
ever successful they may have been 
in flying from the punishment due 
to the offended laws of their countiy. 
It may also, in its consequences, be 
highly important to the natives of 
the numerous islands scattered over 
the Pacifick ocean. The following 
relatfon was transmitted officially to 
the admiralty from Rio de Janeiro 
by sir Sidney Smith. 

" Captain Folger, of the American ship 
Topaz of Boston, relates that, upon land- 
ing on Pitcaim's island [Incarnation of 
Quiros] in lat. 25<> 2' S. long. 130° 0' W. 
he found there an Englishman of the nan^e 
of Alexander Smith, the only person re- 
maining of nine that escaped in his ma- 
jesty's late ship Bounty, captain W. Bligh. 
Smith relates, that after putting captain 
Bligh in the boat. Christian, the leader of 
the mutiny, took command of the ship 
and went to Otaheit^, where gi^at part 
of the crew left her, except Christian, 
JSmith, and seven others, who each took 
wives, and six Otaheitean men servants, 
and shortly after arrived at the said island, 
where they ran the ship on shore, and 
broke her up. This eyent took place in the 
year 1790. 

"About four years after their arrival 
(a great jealousy existing) the Otahei- 
teans secretly revolted and killed every 
Englishman except himself, whom they 
severely wounded in the neck with a pis- 
tol ball. The same night tl)e widows of 
the deceased Englishmen arose and put 
to death the whole of the Otaheiteans, 
leaving Smith the only man alive upon the 
island, with eight or nine women and se- 
veral small childi'en. On his recovery he 
applied himself to tilling the grouna, so 
tliat it now produces plenty of yams, co- 
coanuts, bananas and plantains; hogs and 
poultry in abundance. There are now 
some grown up men and women, children 
of the mutineers, on the island, the whole 
population amounting to about thirty fsve^ 
who acknowledge Smith as father and 
commander of them all. They all speak 
English, and have been educated by him 
(captain Folger represents) in a nejifeieu# 
and moral way. 
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••* The second mate of the Tot;«iz asserts 
(bat Christian, the ringleader, became in- 
sane shortly aft^r their arrival on the 
island, and threw himself off the rocks 
into the sea. Another died of a fever he- 
fore the massacre of the remaining six 
took place. The island is Badly supplied 
tvith water, sufficient only for the present 
inhabitants, and no anchorage. 

« Smith gave to captain Folger a cro- 
Jiometer made by Kendall, which was 
taken from him by the governour of Juan 
Fernandez.** 

Extracted from tlie log liook 29th Sept. 
1808. 

(Signed) 
WILLIAM FITZMAURICE, lieut- 

If this interesting relation rested 
solely on the faith that is due to 
Americans, with whom, we toy it 
with regret, truth is not always con- 
sidered as a moral obligation, we 
should hesitate in giving it this pub- 
licity. The narrative, however, states 
two facts'' on which the credibility of 
the story must stand or fall; the 
name of the mutineer and the maker 
of the timepiece. We have taken the 
trouble to ascertain the truth of both 
of these facts. Alexander Smith 
appears on the books of the Bounty 
as follows: " Entered 7th Sept. 1787 
Ab. Bom in London. Aged 20. Run 
28th April 1789. One of the muti- 
neers:'* and it appears also that the 
Bounty was actually supplied with 
a timepiece made by Kendall. 

We have been led into these pre- 
fatory observations with a view, not 
only of cherishing hope in cases not 
absolutely desperate, but of stimula- 
ting to exertion in the speedy applica- 
tion of the means to ascertain, at any 
rate, the real fate of those who are 
supposed to have suffered shipwreck. 
We shall now proceed on our long 
voyage of discovery with M. Den- 
trecasteaux, premising, however, a 
few words with respect to the histo- 
ry of the work under our examina- 
^on. Its editor, M. Rossel, embarked 
on the expedition as lieutenant de 
Vaisseau; but on the death of vice 
admiral Dentrecasteaux and of the 
two captains Huon and D'Auribeau, 
Ihe latter of which hs^pened just aa 



the voyage had terminated, he took 
the command as senior officer. On 
the arrival of the frigates at Soura- 
baya, a Dutch settlement on the east- 
em coast of Jara, they had the mor- 
tification of learning the unfortunate 
situation of their country, the san- 
guinary proceedings of the revolu- 
tionists, the massacre of the king, 
and the war with England, in which 
the Dutch were likewise involved. 
In consequence of this intelligence 
the voyage was here declared to be 
at an end; the frigates were disman- 
tled, and the officers and crew sepa-» 
rated themselves into two parties^ 
one espousing the cause of the roy- 
alists and the other that of the re- 
publicans. As senior officer, though 
attached to the royal party, M. Ros- 
sel was permitted to take charge 
of all the journals, charts and ob^ 
servations; and the collections of 
natural history were intrusted to the 
care of those gentlemen v^ho had 
made them. The several officers and 
civilians availed themselves of the 
opportunity of getting to France by 
a fleet of Dutch Indmmen then on 
the eve of sailing for Europe; but 
before they had doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Dutch had changed 
sides and were at war with England. 
Their East India ships were of 
course eagerly looked af^er by our 
cruising squadrons, and that which 
had on board the naturalists, with 
their whole collection, was captured 
by his majesty'^s ship the Sceptre^ 
near St. Helena. M. Rossel, with 
his papers, charts, and journals^ 
shared the same fete, being taken 
by an English frigate on the north 
coast of Scotland. The papers were 
deposited in the admiralty; and M. 
Rossel, thus circumstanced, accept- 
ed the offer made to him by lord 
Spencer of employment in the hy- 
dix>graphical department of that of- 
fice, where he continued in arran- 
ging the papers, copying the joumalSf 
and finishing the charts, until the 
passing of the decree whieh allowed 
the return^ of enugrants to France, 
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whet) be avaikd himself of the appor* 
tunit^Ty afid was allowed to cany with 
him complete copies of all the pa- 
peis relating to the vo3page. Haying 
now transferred hisloyalty to a new 
sovereign^ he soon became a tnx& 
and faithful subject of the great 
Napoleon^ to whom, of course, he 
dectieates ys ponderous work, assu- 
ring him, ^ tMt hec an only consider 
Ids labours of any use, in so far as 
they shall obtain the approbation of 
his majesty." While employed in 
the British admiralty, M. Rossel is 
said to have conducted himself with 
great propriety, and was considered 
as a man t>f some talent. It may be 
so; but he has led us a most weari- 
some route over the surface of no 
less than fifteen hundred pages of 
broad quarto, two thirds of which* 
however, we shall spare our readers 
the trouble and fatigue of wading 
through. In fact, that part which 
describes the proceedings of the 
voyage consists only of 590 pages of 
the first volume, and to this part 
only we request the attention of our 
readers for the present. 

Vice admiral Dentrecasteaux sail- 
ed from Brest with the two frigates 
La Recherche and L'Esp^rance on 
the 29th September 1791, and on 
the 13th of the following month an- 
chored in the bay of Santa Cruz m 
tlie island of TeneriflFe. While at 
this place, they discovered a re-< 
tnarkable difference in the quantity 
of the declination of the magnetick 
needle from the true pol6 of the 
earth, or, as we call it, the variation 
of the compass, when observed on 
shore, and when taken on board the 
ships. At their observatory on the 
former it was found to be N. 21** 
33' W. on the mole it was N. 23*> 
43' W. and on board La Recherche \ 
N. 18*> 7' W. Nearly the same dif- 
ference had been remarked here by 
La P^rouse, and ascribed by himi to 
the ferruginous quality of the soil 
of Teneriffe, a remark which the 
present navigators verified, by com- 



paring an observation made on boartf 
one (rfthe frigates with another that 
was taken on the top of a house, 
^thirty feet above the surface of the 
around, when the two results wera 
found to be nearly the same. ThQ 
soil equally affei:ted the inclinationi 
or dip, of the needle. 

In the track of calms, squalls, and 
frequent heavy rains, that generally 
prevail in the neighbourhood of tho 
line, the vice admiral caused these 
precautions to be observed, which 
were so successfully put in practice 
by captain Cook, for preventing dis- 
ease among the seamen. He attri- 
butes the phosphorescent appear* 
ance of the sea to the twofold opera* 
tion of animalculas in the water, and 
pf a highly electrified attnospherei 
by which the luminousness of^these 
and other objects become greatiy 
increased: and the ground of this 
opinion he states to be, his constant 
observation that the light was most 
vivid when the air was most sti*ong- 
ly charged with the electrick fluid, 
that is to say, in dense, stormy wea^ 
ther when the mercury in the baro- 
meter descends very low. " On those 
occasions,'* he observes, " the larger 
kinds offish, as they dart along, be- 
come luminous." [p, 15.1 In the just- 
ness of this observation he was after- 
wards fully confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the sea in a storm, on the 
night of the 14th of April, in lati- 
tude 420, 14', S. longitude 127% 
47,' E. 

" During the whole of this night the se» 
was continually phosphorescent. Volumi^ 
nous masses of water appeared to be roll- 
ing like globes of fire, and during the re- 
iterated and violent squalls of wind and 
hail, a blaze of fire raged on the ocean with 
the greatest fury. At such times the points 
of the conducting rods were distinctly 
perceived tp throw out plumes of electrick 
fire. The mercury in the barometer had 
then descended to 27 inches 6 lines, for 
the first time it had been so low. It was 
also the first time in tlie course of the voy- 
age, that the meteor, usually called feu 
Saint-Klme, had been observed playing at 
the mast head^ and on that account I 
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thought it worthy of reBurking, that its 
appearance was simultaneous with the 
phenomenon of an illuminated sea." p^ 47. 

On the I7th January, 1792, the 
expedition arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the vice admiral 
received a despatch that had been 
transmitted to him from the Isle of 
France, by M. de Saint Felix, the 
commander of the French squadron 
m the East Indies. In this despatclt 
were contained the depositions of 
two masters of French merchant ves- 
sels, who had been at Bataviawhcn 
captain Hunter and the officers of 
the English frigate Sirius, wrecked 
on Norfolk Island, arrived there. 
The depo^tions stated that those 
English officers asserted that, in 
their passage from Botany Bay to 
Batavia on board a Dutch vessel, 
they had seen, near the Admiralty 
Islands, some canoes which gave the 
most unequivocal marks, that the 
inhabitants of those islands had re- 
cently communicated with Euro- 
peans; some of them wearing pieces 
of the uniform, and others the sword- 
belts, of the French marine. It was 
also stated that captain Hunter, who 
had seen La P^rouse at Botany Bay, 
entertained no doubt that these ar- 
ticles were procured from' the wreck 
of his two frigates. The depositions, 
however, were at variance with each 
other; one of them having stated the 
uniforms, and the other mentioned 
only the sword belts; one said that 
the people made signs as if they 
wished for razors to shave them- 
selves; the other, that they held up 
white flags as the signal for the ships 
to come near them. Other matters 
of an improbable nature were also 
stated. Besides, captsdn Hunter was 
still in Table Bay, when M. Dentre- 
casteaux entered it, and went away 
without making any communication 
on the subject. It was found, more- 
over, that he had positively denied 
to the govemour and commander of 
the forces at the Cape, that he had 
. made aiiy such statement, and that 



the depositions, as far as regarded 
himself and his officers, were total* 
ly false and groundless. Stilly how- 
ever, a& M. de Saint Felix had laid 
so much stress upon them, as to de- 
spatch a frigate to the Cape for the 
sole purpose of communicating their 
contents, the vice admiral, ia spite 
of his better judgment, and contraiy 
to > bis instructions, determined to 
steer a direct course for the Admi- 
ralty Islands. This determination ap- 
pears the more extraordinary, as La 
Perouse, in His last despatch, on 
leaving Botany Bayi states distinctlyi 

*'I shall proceed fr^m hence to the 
Friendly Islands, and carry strictly int^ 
execution my instructions relative to the 
southern part of New Caledonia, the isl- 
and of Santa Cruz o^ Mendana, the south 
coast of the Arsacides of Surville, and the 
liouisiade ef Bougainville, and endeavour 
to discover whether this last land be con.- 
nected with New Guinea, or separated 
from it.** llnstructiona, p. 24.] 

Here is not the least allusion to 
any intention of visitsng the Admi- 
ralty Islands. If, therefore, we were 
much surprised that the commander 
of the expedition should so easily 
have been diverted from his instnic- 
tions, by accounts so vague, contra- 
dictory, and abshrd, avowedly rest- 
ing on the testimony of a British 
officer, who had denied all know- 
ledge of the matters stated, we werp 
not less so, on finding him, after 
leaving Table Bay, cruising along 
the eastern coast of Africa, within 
six or eight leagues of the shore. 
This was an unfortunate course, 
whether he intended to make for the 
Adniiralty Islands, by passing to the 
northward of New Holland, or to the 
southward of Van Diemen's land. 
We had conceived it to be ascer- 
tained long ago, that the sure way 
to reach any part of New Holland, 
or even the island of Java, was, in 
the first instance, to stretch to the 
southward of the Cape, as far as tfie 
parallels of 38« or 40*' S. in order 
to cjtfcU the atrong, westerly winds - 
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which usually prevsdl in those lati- 
tudes. Accordingly, at the end of 
twenty days, beating about to little 
purpose, he discovered ^s errour, 
and saw that it would be impossible . 
for him to reach Timi^, as he had in- 
tended by that route, on account of 
the monsoon. The same reflection, he 
tells us, occurred precisely at the 
same moment, to M. Huon, the 
commander of L'Esp^rance. They 
agreed, therefore, to stand back to 
the southward and shape a course 
for the islands of St. Paul and Am- 
sterdam; and from thence round the 
southern extremity of Van Diemen's 
land. Here we cannot avoid remark- 
ing, that Dentrecasteaux appea^rs 
not only to have shown a want of de- 
cision, ill suited to the character 
with which he was invested, but the 
want of skill also, as a navigatx>r, by 
which nearly a month was lost, in 
point of dme; and what is infinitely 
more important, several months of 
wear and tear were completely sa- 
crificed without an adequate object 
On the 28th of March, they per- 
ceived the island of St. Paul (which 
M. Rossel thinks proper to call Am- 
sterdam.) 

^'The sommit of this island," says M. 
Ikntrecasteauz, '* of which I was desirous 
to fix the position that had not yet been 
determinea, was enveloped in clouds, 
which, on a nearer approach, we perceiv- 
ed to consist of thick smoke, from whence 
flame was presently observed to issue. 
This conflagration, on uninhabited land, 
gave rise to a conjecture among some of 
us, that it might be a signal, made by 
some unfortunate persons who bad esca- 
ped from shipwreck to this island, to ask 
for assistance. It was obvious, however, 
that the mass of fire was too considerable, 
to suppose it had commenced only on the 
first appearance of tlie ships.*' p. 41. 

Passing within four cable's length 
of the island, they observed the stra- 
ta of rock to be exactly parallel and 
horizontal, and concluded that an 
organization so regular could not 
pi^ceed from a volcanick origin; 
yet, jets of smoke were emitted from 
th« crevices between the strata. . 



«« These jets,»* he observes,^ *• showing 
tibemsclves at intervals, appeared to our ' 
naturalists as almost infaUiUe incUcations 
of subterranean fire.** 

Nothing can be more unsatisfac-' 
tory than this account. The smoke 
and fire which enveloped this isl- 
and were either natural or artifi- 
cial. If natural, it would have been 
highly curious and desirable to 
examine the structure of this lit- 
tle point thrown up in the midst of 
the ocean, and detect nature in the 
very act, as it were, of carrying on 
one of her most magnificent opera- 
tions. If artificial, the probability was, 
that it had been lighted by some un- 
happy persons who had escaped 
shipwreck, to be consumed, perhaps, 
in the very fire they had kindled with 
the view of pointing out their mise- 
rable situation, or to perish by the 
slow and lingering process of &mine. 
It is true, they could not be the peo- 
ple he was in quest of; yet it might 
be supposed that a kindred sympathy 
for others, in like distress, would 
have induced him to send a boat oh 
shore. He did no such thing; but got 
out of the cloud of smoke as fast as 
he could, which was not, he tells us, 
until they were five leagues distant 
from the island. The only informa- 
tion we have of this island is con- 
tained in the " Authentick Account 
of the Embassy to China," which 
was collected from a seal-catcher on 
the neighbouring island of Amster- 
dam. This man says it is covered 
with frutescent plants, and that the 
shore abounds with pumice stone. He 
made no mention of any appearance 
of fire, natural or artificial, though 
his visit to it was only six months 
after it had been passed by M. 
Dentrecasteaux. 

We have observed that M. Rossel 
has thought fit to call this island' 
Amsterdam. It may'be proper for us, 
before we- proceed farther, to state, 
that we have been favoured with the 
opportunity of comparing his book 
with the original manuicrifit of Den- 
trecasteaux, wherein it is distinctly 
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stated, that « cmijbrmably with tiie 
Eng'lish charts, we have called it St 
Paul," which passage M. Rossel has 
completely falsified, by saying that 
they did not conform themselves to 
the English charts, but followed the 
appellation as given by the Dutch. 
Had it merely depended on the in- 
sertion or exclusiou of the negative 
particle, we should willingly have 
ascribed it to an errour of the press; 
hxiX. there could be no mistake in his 
altering the words St. Paul for Am- 
fiterdam. Trifling as this alteration 
may appear, we have no doubt that 
M. Rossel was ordered to make it by 
Bome of those minions of the French 
government who direct the press; 
and that as far as his authority ex- 
tended, as he tells us in his preface: 
*< La relation du voyage a kxi redig^ 
d-apr^ le Journal meme du Contre- 
Amiral Dentrecasteaux, ecrit en 
entier de sa propre main." Be it re- 
niembered, however, that he had 
only a cofiy of the original journal. 
We are the more inclined to tliis 
opinion of his not being a free agent, 
as in some other places, we observe 
he has been obliged to softea down 
the praise bestowed by the vice-ad- 
Tniral on captain Cook, captain Bligh, 
and other English navigators. In 
general, however, it is but justice 
to s;iy that he has been faithful to 
his original. 

On the 20th of April, they arrived 
in the bay of Storms, on the south- 
east point of Van Diemen's land, on 
the north side of which the frigates 
anchored in a harbour called by 
them Port du Nord, and which is 
described as being ^afe and commo«> 
dious, the water smooth in the worst 
of weather, and the surrounding 
shores beautifully covered with forest 
trees- 

** In vain should I attempt to describe 
the sensations with which the first appear- 
ance of this solitary harbour inspired me» 
placed as it is at the extremity of the eaith, 
and closed in so completely, that one might 
there consider one's self as sliut out from 
the rest of the world; every thing" partakes 
pf the wilderness of rude creation; here. 



at every stq), reunited to the beautiai of 
unmolested nature, one meets with tracen 
of her decrepitude, trees of vast height, 
• and bulky in proportion, without a branch 
along the trunk, but their summits crown- 
ed with evergreen foliage, some of them 
appearing as ancient as the globe; so in- 
terlaced and so close as to be unpenetra* 
ble, they act as supporters to other trees 
of equal dimensions, but tottering with 
age, and fertilizing the earth tm which 
they grow byiheir ruins reduced to a state 
of coiTuption." p. 54. 

In those magnificent forests the 
naturalists discovered several new 
species of plants and birds, all of 
which, we imagine, with otlier sub- 
jects of natural history, have been 
described by M. Labillardi^re, whose 
book has not yet come under our 
observation. A great number of the 
largest trees had their trunks hol- 
lowed out, apparently by means of 
fire, and were intended as huts to 
shelter the natives from the incle- 
mency of the weather. One of these, 
at the height of a man from the 
ground, measured 25 feet 8 inches 
in circumference. The hollow side 
invariably faced the east, which is^ 
generally, the quarter towards which 
the strong winds blow. Captain Cook 
met with the same kind of hollow 
trees at Adventure Bay, not many 
leagues distant from the same place. 
No natives made their appearance^ 
but, 

«*One of the naturalists found some 
bones, which be concluded to belong to 
the body of a very young girl. They were 
discovered among the ashes of one of the 
places apparently used by the natives for 
cooking their victuals. Some fragftnents 
of broiled flesh were attached to tibese 
bones. A fact, thus isolated without other 
indications, especially among a people of 
such simple manners, is not sufficient to 
authorize conjectures so reproachful to 
human nature, sinking it below the most 
ferocious beasts of prey, which at least 
spare their own species. May we not rather 
conclude, from this one fact, that these 
savages are in the habit of consuming by- 
fire, tiie last remains of the human body ?" 
p.>'8. ^ 

Here again we find the vice admi-> 
ral indulging in, vague conjecture,. 
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tm grounds so very slight as in no 
degree to warrant either of the con- 
clusions drawn by him; indeed it is 
by no means clear that Mons. le 
Naturaliste did not mistake the 
bones •£ a kangaroo for those of a 
youn^ girl. 

While the frigates continued in 
this bay, a discovery was made of 
a passage between Van Diemen*5 
island and the islands to the south- 
ward of it; which, though of little 
importance to the general interests 
of navigation, since the discovery of 
Bass's Straits, furnishes a secure 
and commodious anchorage for ships 
in need of such a retreat. They gave 
it the name of Canal de Dentrecas- 
teaux, and it is thus described. 

** A navigator can never be accused of 
exaggeration in betraying a sort of enthu- 
siasm at the sight of an anchorage pro- 
longed to tlic extent of 24 miles, equally 
•afe in eveiy part of it; where not a rock 
pccurs; where he may let go the anchor 
without the least hesitation; and where 
the shores may be approached within a ca- 
ble's length without any danger; where 
the sun-ounding aspect is, moreover, high- 
ly delightful, though appearing monoto- 
nous atfirst sight from the uniform verdure 
of the trees, with which all the hills, piled 
on each other, are clothed, from the sum- 
■ mit of the most elevated down to the wa- 
ter's edge; but varied, nevertheless, by the 
many picturesque retreats formed by the 
sinuosities of the numberless bays of this 
channel, and by the rivulets falling into 
them; tlie latter, however, confined to 
the shores of tlie main land. At a season 
so far advanced, and in a gulf which beai's 
so menacing a name [Stoi*ra Bay] a dis- 
covery of such an anchorage is calculated 
to procure to a seaman, a luxury which, 
to be able to express, must have been 
felt.'' p. 100. 

On each side of this channel a few 
natives were occasionally seen, and 
among others a woman appeared 
with a covering over her breasts, &c. 
This object immediately produces 
another conjecture from the admi- 
ral, namely, that the concealment 
was rather the effect of the severity 
of the weather, than of any idea she 
bad of decency; and he draws this 
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conclusion from captain Cook's ha- 
ving described the natives of Adven- 
ture Bay as going entirely naked. 

Having lost nearly a whole month 
at this place, for we really are not 
able, to discover an adequate object 
to detain them so long, they set sail 
on the 28th of May, and on the 16th 
of June made the island of Pines on 
the southern extremity of New Ca- 
ledonia. From hence to the northern 
extreraiity. we are assured that they ex- 
amined with minute attention, eveiy 
point along the western coast; stand- 
mg in with both frigates close to the 
reef of coral rock, which is stated 
to bind the whole extent of the isl- 
and, or islands, as it were, with an 
uninterrupted chain, whose edge ri- 
sing to the surface of the sea, shows, 
even in the calmest weather, a sil- 
very, rippling line, far as the eye 
can reach; thus warning the adven- 
turous navigator of the dangers tiial 
surround him. Not only here, but in 
almost every part of the Pacifick 
ocean^ these dangers, and the line 
that indicates them, occur. The un- 
broken reef of New Caledonia would 
not allow even their boats to pass to 
the shore, and as they saw neither 
natives nor canoes, it was presumed 
that it might equally prevent their 
coming out, and thus contribute to 
that mildness of character, which 
captain Cook had described the na- 
tives on the opposite side to possess. 
The admiral, however, adds, that 
being in latitude 22<» 4' S. they did 
see an opening in the reef, but that 
on approaching close to it, they ob- 
served the sea breaking with vio- 
lence within a creek, to which on 
that account they gave the name of 
Le Havre Trompeur. This was ra- 
ther an unfortunate appellation; for 
had they examined it with that at- 
tention which is required from navi- 
gators sent on voyages of discovery, 
they would have found the Havre 
Trompeur to be one of the most 
beautiful and extensive harboui*s^ 
perhaps, in the world, for the dis- 
covery of which we are indcbt- 
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ed to captain Kent of the BufFalO| 
who in 1803 anchored there for some 
time. 

" This beautiful and extensive harbour," 
' siiys captain Kent, " is formed by islands, 
in any of them of considerable size, which 
Are about four miles within the coral reef 
that extends (excepting a few breaks) a- 
long the whole S. W. side (of New Caledo^ 
nia) distant off shore from 4 to Sihiles. 
but considerably more from the north and 
south ends, where the land is out of sight 
when ch)se in with the reef Tlje reef is 
level with the water's edge, and towards 
the sea, as steep too as the wall of a house. 
We sounded frequently witlun twice the 
ship's length of it with a line of 150 fa- 
thoms, without being able to get bottom.*' 
Captain Kenfs Journal, 

To this harbour captain Kent has 
given the name of Port St. Vincent, 
and from the mean of several ob- 
servations, has laid it down as fol- 
lows:— Latitude 22«,0', 10"S. longi- 
tude 165**, 55', 20'^, E. Hedescribes 
the passage into it as three quarters 
of a mile in width, the anchorage 
well sheltered, the water perfectly* 
smooth, the depth 12 fathoms dowii 
to four, the bottom muddy. 

«* During our six weeks stay," says cap- 
tain Kent, " we were visited by many of 
tlie natives, bringing fish, yams, sugai*- 
canes, spears, clubs, and fishing-nets, 
neatly made, the whole of which they 
were happy to exchange for such things 
as might be offered. Red or scarlet cloth 
was what particularly sU-uck their fancy. 
Iron they knew not the use of, consequent- 
ly showed no inclination to possess it. On 
the whole they were a superiour race of 
black people, answering the description 
given by captain Cook of the inhabitants 
of Baiade on the N. £• side of the island." 
Captain Kenfa Journal. 

The vice admiral laments that he 
was prevented by the breakers on 
the uninterrupted line of coral reef, 
from landing the naturalists on this 
coast of New Caledonia, hitherto un-^ 
known to Europeans. We could have 
wished that in this dilemma he had 
employed them in examining what 
has never yet been done, the struc- 
ture, at different depths, of those 



wall-sided fabricks, whose perpen* 
dicular columns are supposed to 
descend to the very be.d of the ocean, 
« deeper than did ever plummet 
sound," and in endeavouring to 
trace the history of those insignifi- 
cant beings, whose means appear to 
us so inadequate to the end, and 
whose stupendous productions ex- 
tend for thousands of miles, and co-» 
ver millions of acres of the Pacifick 
ocean, finally becoming the bases 
or foundations of new islands. This 
is a subject on which we ai'e nearly 
destitute of information; and it is 
to be lamented that the French na- 
turalists should have lost so many 
occasions, in the present voyage, di 
directing their particular inquiries 
into the nature and composition of co- 
ral rock, and of the marine worms 
by which they are supposed to be 
constructed. 

Leaving New Caledonia, and the 
line of breakers which extends fifty 
leagues to the N. W. far out of sight 
of any land, the vice admiral passed 
on the 9th July the Eddystone rock, 
discovered by lieutenant Shortland, 
which is stated to be incorrectly laid 
down by that officer. According to 
their observations, its latitude is 8® 
18' S. long. 154° 10' 38" E. of Pa- 
ris. The following day they fell in 
with the Treasury islands, and pass- 
ed close to Bougainville's island on 
tlie northwestern extremity qf the 
group of Solomon's islands, all of 
them surrounded by reefs of coral 
rock. Some of the natives crossed 
the line of breakers in their canoes, 
one of which, from her size, was 
supposed to be a vessel of war; ha- 
ving forty men on board, all, except 
sixteen, armed with bows and ar- 
rows, which they offered in exchange 
for mirrors, nails, and bits of iron: 
but nothing was coveted by them 
with such avidity as red cloth. They 
were entirely naked; their hair b|ack 
and frizzled; their faces and bodies 
painted; and they had every appear- 
ance of being a savage and feroci- 
ous race of men- Their features, how- 
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ever, relaxed on hearing some lively 
tunes on the violin. They still con- 
tinue to answer the description long 
since given of them by Bougainville. 
From the 17th to the 24th of Ju- 
ly the frigates remained at anchor 
in Carteret Bay, New Ireland, where 
incessant torrents of rain prevented 
the navigators from making a single 
observation either of the sun or stars. 
Keeping the track of captain Carte- 
ret, through St. George's Channel, 
on the 29th July they reached Ven- 
dola, one of the Admiralty islands, 
which was supposed to be near to 
the spot where the depositions sta- 
ted the traces of the ships of L^ 
Perouse to have been seen. Observ- 
ing some natives, who showed no 
inclination to come off to the ships, 
a boat was sent on shore. The inha- 
bitants now flbcked to the beach iii 
great numbers. The air of confidence 
with which they advanced, and their 
open and pleasing countenances, were 
highly prepossessing. They offer- 
ed various ornaments, and even their 
arms, in exchange for trinkets of 
different kinds and pieces of red 
cloth, all of which, however, they 
received with apparent indifference; 
but when a nail was shown to them, 
they manifested extreme anxiety to 
get possession of it. Many of them had 
strings of shells round their waists, 
which the admiral supposes might 
have been mistaken by the Dutch ship 
for French belts, while the colour of 
their skins might have given the idea 
of Frenth uniforms. So credulous i^ 
man in believing what he wishes to be 
true, that even themselves thought 
they perceived, long before they came 
near enough to see objects distinct- 
ly, men covered with red cloth: and 
the branches and roots of a tree, 
tumbling about in the breakers on 
the edge of the reef, were at once 
converted into the wreck of La Pe- 
rouse's ships; « tant on aime le mer- 
veilleux, et tant on est dispose a le 
saisir avec avidite !" 

" These islanders," he observes, " cover 
their private parts with a shell. | know not 



whether they wear it for the sake of orna- 
ment or decency; .but the custom appears 
to be peculiar to the inhabitants of this 
groujj of islands, no mention being* mada 
of it in any voyagfe. Tlie women weur a 
girdle. The air of content that is painted 
on their countenances, a fine climate, a 
fertile and abundant island, especially in 
oocoanut trees, all appear to announce" the 
happy lot which these people ^njoy.'* p. 
1S6. , 

Having satisfied themselves that 
not the least trace of the ships or 
crew of La Pfcrouse was discovera- 
ble among the Admiralty islands; 
they stood away for^the Negro isl- 
ands of Morelle, which they obseW- 
ed to be covered with cocoanut 
trees. Numbers of canoes ^pp6itcd 
on every side among thte reefs and 
small islands, all seemingly employ- 
ed in ' fishing. Some of them came 
off to 'the frigates, and were anxious 
to procure knives, nails,' and iron of 
any kind, for which they' offered in 
exchaiige different sorts of oma- 
tnents, arms, and even the shells 
which covered their nakedness. 
They appeared to be, in all respects, 
the same happy, cheerful, and con- 
tented people as those of the Admi- 
ralty islands. We cannot approve of 
an experiment made by the admiral 
"to excite the admiration*' of this 
unsuspecting people, by causing a 
musket to be fired; and still less the 
childish trick of placmg a lighted 
candle in a paper lantern and setting 
it afloat on a plank, which, as th^ 
Ship receded, appeared to approach 
them, and caused so much affright 
that they speedily withdrew and dis- 
appeared altogether: and we most 
cordially agree with him " that he 
ought to have spared them this 
cause of alarm, which could only 
tend to create distrust." 

Passing Los Ermitanos, the Thou- 
sand isles of Morelle, and number- 
less rocks and islands bound togetlier 
by reefs of coral, they arrived, on 
the 17th August, on the coast of 
New Guinea. In standing tht-ough 
Dampier's straits, they observed a 
large proa bearing a flag; but the 
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appearance of the two frigates ex- 
cited no curiosity in the people on 
board, nor in those of the numerous 
craft that were seen passing and re- 
passing on every side: a certain 
proof of their near approach to some 
European settlement. On the 5th 
September they according!^ arrived 
at Amboyna. 

A whole chapter employed in 
describing the government, the pro- 
ductions, commerce, religion, and 
population of a Dutch settlement 
established two centuries ago, being 
in our opinion, totally out of its 
place, in a voyage of discovery, we 
s^^all make no ceremony in passing 
it over without farther notice. 

Having remained at this place a 
little more than a month to refit the 
frigates and refresh the crews, M. 
Dentrecasteaiix, on the 18th Octo- 
ber, again set sail; and keeping along 
the west coast of New Holland and 
doubling Cape Leween, or S. W. 
Cape, anchored on the 9th Decem- 
ber, in a bay to which he gave the 
name of Esfierance^ after one of the 
frigates. This bay is within a cluster 
of islands to which Vancouver, two 
years before had given the name of 
Termination islands. Standing off at 
this point to the southward, Dentre- 
casteaux continued along the coast 
about nine degrees farther to the 
eastward than Vancouver had done. 
Had he stood on a little farther, he 
would have effected the important 
discovery of Bass's Strait, which se- 
parates New Holland from Van 
Diemen's land; the merit of which 
was reserved for a landsman whose 
name it properly bears. This young 
man, the surgeon of the Reliance, 
solicited a boat at Port Jackson from 
the governour, to run down the coast 
and make observations. 

" I fitted out," sayg captain Hunter, " a 
good whale boat for him, victualled and 
manned to his wish. On finding, when he 
had got the Icngrth of Cape Howe, th:vt the 
shore inclined weatward, he continued to 
tivce it alongf till he came to a stee]) and 
liigh inomoiitoiy, in lat. S^J* S. From this 
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cape, tlic land lay along W. N. VV^. Me 
continued to steer in that direction for 
about sixty miles beyond this headland,, 
where he found an extensive harbour, but 
his provision becoming short and his boat 
leaky, he was compelled to return." 

This discovery was made in 1798, 
near six years after Dentrecasteaux 
conceived there might be such a 
passage, but had not the resolution 
to stand on and determine so im» 
portant an object, not only for his 
own views at that time, but for the 
benefit of navigation in general, for 
the future. 

The whole line of coast on this 
part of New Holland, usually called 
Nuyt's land, from a Dutch navigator 
of that name, is tlie most dreary that 
can well be imagined, consisting of 
drifts of sand, salt lakes, and swampy 
marshes. M. Riche, one of the na- 
turalists, lost his way among the 
sandhills, and was absent two days 
from the ship. Worn by fatigue and 
famished with hunger, he became at 
length completely exhausted. In this 
state, when hope had nearly aban- 
doned him, he discovered a small 
spring of fresh water, which caused 
him to exclaim: «^Even an atheist, 
on a blessing so unlooked for, would 
bring back his thoughts to the bene- 
volence of a deity/' M. Riche is not 
the first man whom misfortunes have 
recalled to a sense of religion. The 
only discovery made by him of any 
interest, was a valley among the 
sand hills, covered wiUi the remains 
of a subverted forest; the ti'ees 
broken off at a few feet from the 
ground, and the whole converted into 
calcareous stone. 

On the 21st January, 1793, they 
again visited the Bay of Storms, and 
anchored in Port du Sud. They had 
now much intercourse with the na- 
tives, whom they found to be a mild, 
inoffensive, and goodhumoured peo- 
ple, without suspicion or distrusts 
Each family appeared to live and eat 
apart, and the men were observed to* 
show a remarkable degree of affec- 
tion and tenderness for their cbil- 
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dren. Their food consisted of shell 
fish, lobsters, sea sltigs, and other 
marine productions. They refused to 
taste of any kind of victuals, and 
even of wJne, or spiritous liquors, 
which were offered to them by the 
seamen. They showed -not the least 
mciination for trinkets or other arti- 
cles, and consequently no disposition 
towards theft. Some of the tallest 
and stoutest men had two wives 
each. 

The conjecture made by the vice 
admiral on their former visit, that 
they ate human flesh, he is now 
smxious to do away, and exclaims: 
« Oh ! que l*on diit rougir de les avoir 
soap9onn^s, Tannee demiere, de se 
nourrir de chair humaine 1*' In fact 
he describes them to be the most 
harmless and unoflending of mortals. 

The frigates again came to an- 
chor in Adventure Bay. Here they 
searched for the fruit trees which 
had been planted by captain Cook, 
and discovered some of them still in 
existence, but so weak and languish- 
ing as to hold out no hope of their 
ever bearing fruit. No traces were 
found of the hogs left there by our 
celebrated navigator. 

They now steered a direct course 
for the Friendly islands, where they 
arrived on the 23d March, and 
brought the ships to anchor at Ton- 
gataboo. Here we are, as it were, on 
classick ground, and feel oitrselves 
perfectly at home; and we have no 
hesitation in avowing- our predilec- 
tion in favour of captain Cook's ac- 
G<Hint of those islanders, where the 
description differs from that of M . 
Dentrecasteaux. Indeed, to the in- 
judicious conduct of the vice admi- 
ral, and to that excessive vanity 
which seems to be inherent in the 
breast of a Frenchman, may be at- 
tributed all the disputes, squabbles, 
and actual hostilities in which they 
were engaged with the natives. Con- 
ceiving some of the armed people to 
be more turbulent than the rest, 
while carrying on their traf!ick on 
shore, the officers deemed it neces- 



sary to take precautions against a 
surprise. Let us hear what these 
precautions were: 

" On the same eveninpf it was thoug^ht 
advisable to inspire them with awe by 
making- them acquainted with the use of 
(Hir firearms. Two birds were suspended 
from tlie branch of a tree at a httle dis* 
tance» and one of our best marksmen pre- 
sented liimself, in full confidence of bring- 
ing them down at the first shot, but he 
missed tliem twice; a second marksman 
renewed the attempt — his musket missed 
fire. Feals of laughter now burst forth on 
every side, and particularly from that 
quarter where the armed people were as- 
sembled. One of these drew his bow, and 
pierced one of the birds; his expertness 
was rewarded with the greatest applause, 
and contrasted, in a manner sufficiently 
mortifying, with the little success which 
had attended our first efforts. A third 
niai'ksman now presented himself and 
brou£yht down the second bijd. But the 
first impression was made; and it was re- 
marked that the confidence of tiiese peo- 
ple in their own sti-ength was augmented, 
and the fear of our firearms weakened in 
proportion. The insulting air now per- 
ceptible among them, made me conclude, 
that our means of defence were too weak, 
and that it would be necessaiy for one of 
the frigates without loss of time to ap- 
proach the island of Panghaimadoo, in or- 
der to overawe them by the appearance 
of our cannon." p. 27*9. 

In the same night one of their 
sentinels was knocked down on his 
post, and his musket carried off; and 
those who had vainly endeavoured to 
strike terrour into the savages, be- 
came now alarmed in their tuzn. All 
was confusion, and all flew to arms. 
The natives kept their ground, and 
the party of warriours refused to 
withdraw. The Esperance hauled 
close in shore, the tents were struck^ 
and every thing was speedily re- 
embarked. All intercourse was de- 
clared at an end, till the person 
should be delivered up who had 
committed the outrage on the sentry. 
Soon after this, several of the chiefs 
came on board, bringing with them 
the supposed culprit, whom they 
proposed to put to immediate deaths 
but the admiral was satisfied with 
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giving him a severe flogging. Har- 
mony was once more restored; but, 
on account of the daring robberies 
that were committed, quarrels and 
bloodshed speedily ensued. 

The inhabitants of Tongataboo 
had a perfect recollection of the 
visits of captain Cook. His memory 
was held dear by many of tliem, 
especially by the family of Fatafe. 
Others, however, are said to have 
taxed him with cruelty. One person 
only, according to captain Cook's 
journal, is said to have been wound- 
ed; but M. Dentrecasteaux observes 
that more than one were seen by 
them with musket balls through 
different parts of the body. After 
much inquiry, they found that the 
horses and cows which had been left 
by captain Cook were all dead; but 
their hogs were most abundant, and 
had greatly improved by the cross 
with those of Europe, many of them 
weighing not less than two hundred 
pounds. Not the least vestige could 
be traced of any thing that had be- 
longed to La P^rouse; no medals 
which he carried out v/ith him, and 
of which they had exact copies; no 
trinkets, no French clothes, nor any 
thing belonging to their nation. They 
proceeded, therefore, to the north- 
west**^ard, and on the 17th April, 
came to anchor in the harbour of 
Balade, on the northeast extremity 
of New Caledonia, having passed 
the islands of Tanna, Ann atom and 
Erronun, three of the New Hebrides, 
without discovering any trace of the 
objects of their search. Here the 
vice admiral found the natives to 
resemble, in their persons, those of 
Van Diemen's land, differing from 
them, however, in every other re- 
spect; ferocious in the extreme, and 
the greatest thieves he had yet met 
with. He is perfectly astonished that 
Forster should have described them 
as so amiable and mild a people, 
when he pronounces them, from 
. what he saw, to be the worst of can- 
nibals. 

" This people, who are said to have ex- 



hibited such marks of horrour, on seeing 
the sailors eatings animal food, because 
they imagined it to be human flesh, are 
themselves anthropophagi, are ravenous 
after human fleshy and use no pains to 
disguise their avidity for it. This very day," 
continues he, " one of these ferocious sa- 
VAgea gave a human bone, witli pieces of 
broiled flesh upon it, to M. Piron, which 
was the cup bone of the knee of a youth 
of 14 or 15 years of age. To prevent mis- 
take, tlie sava^ vras asked what it was, 
and he pointed to the place to which it 
belonged. This same bone being broug'ht 
on board and presented to two natives, 
they finished the remains of the flesh at- 
tached to it. Another native was seen de- 
vouring a slice of flesh, which, by the 
skin, was ascertained to be human." p. 333. 

With all these proofs of the vice 
admiral, and with all the skulls and 
skeletons of human beings which he 
saw piled up in different places, we 
yet doubt, exceedingly, if there exists 
upon the face of the earth, a race of 
beings who delight in devouring hu- 
man flesh; and we are persuaded 
that, if the practice exists at all, 
it must either arise from a mere ce- 
remonial of tasting the flesh and 
blood of some powerful and detested 
enemy, or from being driven to it, 
as the last resource, by famine. This 
might have been the deplorable state 
of the New Caledonians at that time; 
for he describes them as meagre, 
miserable looking beings, and tells 
us that they were observed to eat 
calcareous earth. They had lost the 
breed of hogs left them by captain 
Cook; which causes the admiral to 
observe, that " it is not likely people 
who spare not one another, should 
afford time enough for animals to 
multiply their species." With the 
favourable testimony of captain Cook 
and Mr. Forster, before the visit of 
M. Dentrecasteaux, and of captain 
Kent, subsequent to that period, M. 
Rossel must excuse us if we place 
more reliance on the justness of 
the character of the New Cale- 
donians as we have received it 
from our own countrymen, than on 
that which he has given us from 
M. Dentrecasteaux's journal. In 
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the propriety of many of the vice 
admiral's observations on the condi- 
tion of the PaciEck islanders, we 
i;aost cordially agree; as when he ob- 
servesy that their disposition to 
thieving, for instance, and their 
mutual animosities are, in a great 
degree, owing to the articles which 
we carry among them. Could iron 
be made to produce iron, then in- 
deed, this metal would be the great- 
est of all benefits that could be con- 
ferred on them; but what must be 
the situation of that savage, who is 
unfortunate enough to possess the 
last nail, or the last knife I He must 
either fall a sacrifice to the man who 
is stronger than himself, or it must 
become the apple of general discord, 
and the cause of civil war and deso- 
lation. With regard to thieving, it 
may be observed, that, among a tribe 
of savages, whose precarious subsist- 
ence depends chiefly, if not altoge- 
ther, on chance, cunning and strength 
are the only laws by which proper- 
ty can be acquired and secured. 
Among such a people, stealing can 
scarcely be considered as a crime, 
and tnay be accounted a virtue. It is 
stated in a recent publication, that a 
savage was deliberately shot while 
stealing a bit of red rag from a staff, 
because it interrupted the person 
from completing the observation of 
an angle. It must be confessed that 
the conduct of the thief was inno- 
cence itself when compared with 
that of the murderer. The truth is, 
the conduct of voyagers has general- 
ly been incompatible with the cha- 
racters of the people with whom 
they held communication; and it is 
painful to reflect that the intercourse 
of Europeans with the South sea 
and Pacifick islanders, has done 
them no good. On the contrary, it 
has tainted their bodies with new 
diseases, and corrupted their minds 
with new vices; it has creatbd new 
wants, and furnished new incite- 
ments to hostility, without confer- 
ring on them any one benefit to 
compensate the multitude of evils 



arising from this calamitous traf&ck. 
—Finding no trace of La Parous© 
among this « efFroyable peuple," 
who had even forgotten captain 
Cook, and gave no indications that 
Europeans had ever visited their 
coast, except by their avidity for 
iron, M. Dentrecasteaux took his 
leave; and on the 21st May, the 
frigates came to anchor off* the Isle 
of Santa Cruz. Here the French 
quarrelled with the natives, and shot 
one of them in an affray. On passing 
Solomon's islands, their frigates 
were attacked by a number of light, 
well constructed, and gayly decorated 
proas. The men in them were naked^ 
but ornarifcented with plumes, brace- 
lets and necklaces of shells and 
mother of pearl. From hence, 
stretching along the northern coast 
of Louisiade, and the soutlieastem 
side of New .Guinea, they passed 
the stmts of Dampier, along the 
north coast of New Britain. The na- 
tives of Louisiade appeared to be 
more civilized than those of the isl- 
ands which they had recently passed. 
They wore a covering round their 
loins, and used shields, as weapons 
of defence. They had large proas 
with masts; they were anxious to 
procure pieces of red cloth, but per- 
fectly indifferent as to iron, whence 
the admiral concludes tliat he was 
the first European who had visited 
that part of the coast. 

M. Dentrecasteaux's health had 
for some time been on the decline, 
and the scurvy had found its way 
into the ships. M. Huon, the com- 
mander of the Esp^rance, died be- 
fore they left New Caledonia. Their 
provisions, especially their bread 
and water, were becoming short; 
their wine was turninj> sour; every 
*thuig, therefore, considered, it was 
deemed advisable to make the best 
of their way to the island of Java. 
On the 8tu July, they made the 
coast of New Britain, and on the 
20th of the same month JVl. Dentre- 
casteaux departed this life. The 
command now devolved upon M. 
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D'Auribeau, who determined to ex- 
ecute the intentions of the vice ad- 
miral, and make the best of his way 
to Java. Passing the Admiralty isl- 
ands a second time, and coasting 
New Guinea, they anchored, for a 
few days, at Boni, m the island of 
Waigiou. Hence they stood for 
Cayeli, in the island of Bouro, 
where they continued several days; 
but this being a Dutch settlement, 
and inhabited by half cast Portu- 
guese, Chinese and Malays, afforded 
nothing worthy of particular notice. 
Directing their course through the 
strait of Boutoun, they arrived at 
Sourabaya, in the island of Java, on 
the 27th October, 1793; where, as 
we have already observed, the voy- 
age was declared to be at an end, 
** the ulteriour events being equal- 
ly foreign to the voyage of vice ad- 
miral Dentrecasteaux, and to the 
cud which government proposed by 
it." 

M. Rossel, after paying many 
handsome compliments, deservedly, 
we have no doubt, to the character 
of his deceased friend, thus con- 
cludes his encomium:-— 

** We are bold enough to flatter our- 
selves that geogi'uphei's and men of sci- 
ence will now rank him among the num- 
ber of those illustrious navigators wJio 
have acquired a right to the grutitute of 
all nations; and that every reader will fvvl 
a lively interest for tlie religious and ten- 
derhearted man who deserved so well of 
humanity." p. 448. 

We can by no means subscribe to 
M. Rossel's opinion that either geo- 
graphers, or men of science, will 
consider M. Dentrecasteaux to have 
« acquired a right to the gratitute of 
all nations," for the discoveries 
made in the present voyage. We 
sincerely believe that he was, what' 
M. Rossel states him to be, " a reli- 
gious and tenderhearted Uian;" but 
amiable as such a character unques- 
tionably is in private life, we do not 
conceive it to be the best adapted 
for an undertaking that demands 
many other qualifications. We do 



i)ot mean to say that M. Dentirecas- 
teaux's piety stood in the way of his 
duty; but we have no hesitation in 
asserting that his own journal fur- 
nishes mcontestible proofs of inac- 
tivity, and a total want of curiosity. 
Satisfied with vain and idle conjec- 
tures grounded on the reports of 
his officers, he seldom gave himself 
the trouble of setting his foot on 
shore. We have seen his want of 
resolution and apparent want of 
skill, on leaving the cape of Good 
Hope; his vague speculations, and 
total want of curiosity at the island 
of St. Paul; his want of perseverance 
on the south coast of New Holland, 
which lost him the merit of discover- 
ing Bass's Strait; and his mistaken 
conjectures at Van Diemen's land 
" injurieuses d la nature humaine:** 
the dread indeed of cannibals seems 
to have haunted him through the 
voyage. Witli simple, uneducated, 
and uncivilized nature, he appears 
to have been wholly unacquainted. 
But the most serious charge against 
him is the extraordinary delay m vi- 
siting the Friendly islands, to which 
La P: rouse had distinctly stated his 
determination of proceeding from Bo- 
tany Bay. He did not an-ive at them 
till the 23d March, 1793, though 
they are within a mojith*s sail of 
Van Diemen's Ij^jd, which he left 
on the 28tt.May, 1792. This is not 
all. On the 16th June, when at New 
Caledonia, he fiaased the Friendly 
islands within eight or ten days sail, 
when the wind was at S. W. and con- 
sequently as favourable as it could 
blow. To have taken them in his way 
to the Admiralty islands, could not, 
therefore, have delayed him three 
weeks; probably, not a fortnight. 
Thus nearly twelve months may be 
said to be lost, in arriving at that 
point to which he was directed, by 
his instructions, to proceed without 
delay, and where intelligence was 
most likely to be received. La Pe- 
rouse and his companions might, for 
aught he knew to the contrary, be 
fallen into the hands of savages, and 
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mixiously expecting their release, 
while he was amusing himself with 
circumnavigating New Holland, 
drinking cofFee with the Dutch go- 
vemour of Amboyna, or composing 
memoirs on the commerce, popula- 
tion, and religion of that settlement. 

We are most willing to bestow on 
the memory of M. Dentrecasteaux 
that character to which he appears 
justly entitled — ^that of a truly good 
and honourable man; but we should 
ill acquit ourselves of the duty 
which we owe to the publick were 
we to admit that the choice of his 
sovereign, on the present occasion, 
was the mosf happy; or that the ad- 
miral fulfilled, the expectations of 
the unfortunate monarch whose con- 
fidence in his « talents, resolution, 
and prudence," led him to imagine 
that he would be able—*' de perfec- 
tionner la description du globe, et 
d'accroitre les connoissances hu- 
maines.'* 

When M. Rossel holds out the 
discoveiy of Dentrecasteaux's chan- 
nel, and of a few degrees of the bar- 
ren coast of Nuyt's land, to be of 
such magnitude, as to induce the 
British admiralty in 1797 and 1798 
to ground a voyage on the informa- 
tion contained in the vice admiral's 
journal, we cannot believe him to 
be serious. In fact no such expedi- 
tion, as he afterwards confesses, was 
sent out in either of those years. In 
1801, captain Flinders sailed from 
England in the Investigator for the 
purpose of completing the. survey of 
New Holland, and especially of the 
coast of the great gulf of Carpenta- 
ria, which is diameti'ically opposite 
to that part. of New Holland where 
the French frigates carried on their 
operations. 

Our remarks on the remaining 
part of the work must be very brief. 
In the first volume an appendix is 
subjoined to the account of the 
voyage, containing a scientifick state- 
ment of the method employed in 
laying down the charts and plans of 
the great atlas, illustrated by a num- 

VOL. IV. X, 



her of figures engraved on 32 plates, 
making, with the letter press, an 
addition to the volume of nearly 
200 pages. The second volume con- 
sists of 692 pages. It will be suffi- 
cient to enumerate the contents of 
the chapters. The first is «A De- 
scription of the instruments employ- 
.ed in making the observations." 
.The second, "Inquiries into the 
errours arising, either from the in- 
struments, the observations, or the 
.tables; and the method of correcting 
or reducing them." And the third 
and last, "Tables containing the 
[astronomical observations." This 
volume, it will be seen, bears an air 
of science which will alone deter 
many from opening it. More, indeed, 
.is made of trivial matters than could 
possibly be necessary or even desi- 
rable, in a work of this kind. It has 
too much science for the practical 
navigator, and too much common 
place practice for the mere man of 
science. Indeed the whole substance 
of the voyage might, with ease, have 
been brought into the compass 6f a 
moderate sized quarto; but with a 
moderate sized quarto the great na- 
tion would not have been satisfied. 

The atlas, though tremendously 
large, is made up entirely of detach- 
. ed portions of charts, plans of bays, 
.and harbours in small compartments, 
several being contained on one sheet, 
and of etchings of coasts and head- 
lands. Some of these are pretty 
.enough) and we have only one ob* 
jection to make to them— they are 
not accurate. This assertion we con- 
ceive ourselves called upon to sub- 
stantiate by proofs. We shall take 
the very first plate of " Views" ii\ 
the book, which is that of the island 
of St. Paul. This island we know to 
be covered with that species of cop- 
pice usually called brushwood, with 
out a tree of any description; yet it. 
would appear, from the first view, 
which has been copied from Valen- 
tyn, that the whole coast of that side 
of the island was covered with trees 
(cabbage-stalks, a painter would ci^li 
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them) tt least a hundred feet high ! 
vhcreas in all the othet views they' 
have given of this island some of 
them taken within a few cables 
length of the shore, there is plenty 
of iire, and smoke, but not a single 
shrub to brake the barren uniformi- 
ty of the surface. The second in- 
stance, is the chart of New Caledo- 
nia, which we are assured is con- 
structed « avec la plus grande pre- 
cision,** and from observations that 
were taken with the greatest atten- 
tion and exactitude, particularly in 
the vicinity of Havre Trompeur. 
Kow we know from captain Kent's 
observations, made during his stay 
of six weeks in Port St Vincent, 
that there is not one line of truth in 
that part of the chart of New Cale- 
donia, as laid down in this atlas. 
Captain Kent found one of the finest 
harbours in the world; the French 
declare positively that there is no 



harbour. Captain Kent says that the 
distance of the reef from the 6oast 
is from four to eight miles; the 
French assert, from accurate and re- 
peated observations, that it never 
exceeds three miles, and frequently 
runs nearer to the coast. Captain 
Kent says that within the reef, and 
between it and the coast, are a num- 
ber of islands, not only at Port St. 
Vincent, but on each side of it, form- 
ing, as he conjectures, other har- 
bours. The French have not laid 
down one single island in the vici- 
nity of this harbour, nor on the 
whole Ihie of coast from the S. E. 
to the N. W. extremity of New 
Caledonia, except a few near the 
middle, obviously placed at random; 
yet the mountsdns and promontories^ 
are all shaded down to the coast as 
if they had been accurately measured 
and actually surveyed. 



VROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 

The Real State of France, in the Year 1809» mthan Account of the Treatment of^xt 
Prisoners of War, and Persons otherwise detained in France. By Charles Stuit, £a^^ 
late M. P. for Bridport. Resident in France before the War, and detained. jKatfy 
seven Years as a Hostage. 8vo. pp. 168, price 5«. London, 1810. 



NOTHING could be more apro- 
pos to meet the eulogia of Mr. Byer- 
ly^ on Buonaparte, than this publi- 
cation of Mr. Stun. It was proper 
that this "Real State of France" 
should be authenticated by the wri- 
ter, and thus we have testimony a- 
gainst testimony, and witness against 
witness. Mr. Byerly says ^Buona* 
parte is adored^* Mr. Sturt says « he 
U detested'* A few who prosper by 
the system of favouritism may ap- 
plaud his measures, but the nation 
at large abhors both his government 
and his crimes. Opinions so diame- 
trically opposite, we shall not at- 
tempt to reconcile; yet we think 
that a consideration of the places 
visited by these gentlemen, respec- 
tively, would afford a hint of assist- 
ance in that undertaking. Mr. By- 



erly, we presume, resided at Paris; 
and we have little doubt but in that- 
licentious and degraded capital the 
emperour and king is popular 
enough. This has been the object 
of all his labours: his buildings, his 
alterations, necessary and unneces- 
sary. He has, by these means, a bo- 
dy of the labouring people always 
in his pay, of course m his interest; 
and these control, as they long 
have done, the sentiments and the 
conduct of the very few better in- 
structed citizens of Paris. On 
the. contrary, we do not perceive 
that Mr. Sturt has been at Paris; or 
if he has, he formed no connexions 
there, which could g^ve him infor- 
mation on the principles that govern 
the policy of the Great Man, His 
Observations are restricted (as we- 
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gitess) to the prcnriiices; uid these, 
as we knowi are far enough from 
enjoying those golden times which 
soi-disant philosophers promised 
them without let> hindrance^ or mo- 
lestation. 

Mr. Sturt apologizes for the ill 
arrangement and confusion of his 
pamphlet. " To elegance of style, 
or even to correctness," says he, " I 
renounce all clsdm-^but I clsdm cre- 
dit for the truth of my statements.'* 
**> I have seen the misery and dis- 
tress I describe with my own eyes." 
He proceeds to exhibit the wofikness- 
€8 of the Corsican hero: but these we 
pass, as founded on the inductions 
of reasoning, and as presenting no- 
thing new. We also pass Mr. S's 
^exposal of the French exfioaSs} the 
false boasts of the progress of works 
at the ports, &c. because the " Ame- 
rican," in our last number, sufii- 
ciently confutes whatever the minis-- 
ter of finances has vented on those 
subjects; yet we cannot help record- 
ing the fate of Fort Napoleon, at 
Cherbourg. " Two years ago it was 
overwhelmed by a tempest, which 
swept away the whole garriacMi, con- 
sisting <)f about five hundred souls, 
who all perished in sight of their 
families and countrymen." Never- 
theless, another fort is building on 
the same spot ! 

We proceed, without &rther in- 
troduction, to Uie assertions of Mr. 
S. on the present state of France. 

'* Theeomplete stagnation of commerce 
in every city, town, and village; the se- 
nous augmentation of every necessaiy of 
life; the vast increase in the wages of la- 
bour, the oppressive and vexatious effects 
of the droiti riut^tg the dreadful conscrip. 
tions pursued widi unrelenting severi^; 
have given rise to such a general discon- 
tent, that the death of Buonaparte is de- 
voutly wished for; his name is feared and 
abhorred by every reflecting Frenchman, 
by all who are not enjoying pensions or 
lucrative employments under his tyrannical 
power. The severe and arbitrary restric* 
tions lud on the little commerce that re* 
Buuns; the overbearing insolence and ex- 
tortion of his numerous customhouse offi- 
cers, paralize all the efforts of trade in 
the interiour of France. 



*<In some few distriots the agiieidttf reap* 
pears to be improving; but by far the great- 
er proportion of France, shows a poverty 
and a negligence in the general cultivation 
of the lands, that strongly marks the weak 
state of commerce^ and the great want of 
capital. Still there are a few merchant^ 
who, in consequence of their political sen- 
timents, meet with great support from the 
usurper, and are permitted to carry on a 
considerable commerce, notwithstanding 
his senseless decrees of Milan and Ber* 
lin^ 

** In ;he villages, scarcely a cottage /can 
you enter, without beholding the fathers 
and mothers of families bewailing tlie loss 
of a beloved child, dragged to the armies* 
Several assured me they had lost three, 
four, or five children of the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen, and after all, some had at 
last an only child wrested from them by 
the conscription. As for the cultivated 
fields, there the sturdy youth is not to be 
seen, but old and infirm men, with old 
women scarcely able to support the fa^ 
tigue of ploughing, tilling, and reaping 
their lands, perform all the labours of 
agriculture.^ For hundreds of leagues, that 
population formerly so remarkable in 
France, has disappeared. You may travel 
through her villages, through her towns 
even, and see a vast defalcation, and in 
the field scarcely a peasant." 

The incessant conscripUons have 
produced this. We have repeatedly 
described some of the evils attendant 
on that scourge of humanity. Mr. 
S. af&rms that ^hundreds of con- 
scripts have had recourse to the des^ 
perate measure of destroying the 
organs of hearing, or of sight;"—- we 
have known them purposely injured, 
to avoid serving; but we afiirm no 
further. To such a pitch had this 
arisen, says Mr. S. 

*• The medical men, often in easy cir* 
cumstances, sold a powder to these brave 
youths, that produced a temporary blind- 
ness if applied to the eye, and if applied 
to any open wound, an inflammation and 
swelling of the limb, that often endanger- 
ed the life of the wretched lad, and not- 
withstanding heavy fines and severe impri- 
sonment, in some instances for life, the 
government cannot stop it. These are fact% 
many of which come within my know- 
ledge. 

<* When the unfortunate young men are 
collected together, tliey are often sent 
chained by tiie neck and hands, and driven 
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like conclemned criminals to the dififerent 
places of rendezvous. 

*• If any thing- further were necessary to 
prove the wretched situation of the French 

Eeople, her decrease of population, and 
er want of commerce, it would be suffi- 
cient to allude to what is seen at her 
churches, her fairs, her publick ffites, and 
the numerous amusements in which the 
lower classes used to indulge. You meet 
there vrith scarcely any thing but old ag-e 
and infirmity; at their Trivolis where they 
dance, and which are always conducted 
with great decorum, no youths are to be 
aeen, excepting a fbw who, through bri- 
bery, may have escaped the conscription. 
Ask the women where the young men are > 
They one and all answer, ^one to be butcher- 
ed.* This is no secret; this is no untruth; 
they speak feelingly, for many are parents, 
sisters, or lovers of those absent youths 
dragged to the armies. In their ffttes, the 
absence of young men is strikingly con- 
spicuous, and tliere is always a prodigious 
disproportion of females to the males. 
This is too e\'ident to escape tlie notice of 
the most careless observer. 

"If the finances of France are so flourish- 
ing; if her internal commerce is so rapid- 
ly improving, why are her numerous works 
suspended ? If Prance fail not in popula- 
tion, why are the prisoners of war obliged 
to labour on these works at a price not 
sufficient to support them, and how does 
it happen ths^t the moment they are ex- 
changed, all these laboui's are suspended ? 
This, however, is the case, wiUi the excep- 
tion of a few maimed men, who are com- 
pelled to wait for months before they can 
obtain their pitiful wages. The injury and 
injustice they suffer may be easily con- 
ceived; for they are compelled to have cre- 
dit for the bread tbeir families consume 
from small and miserable shops, who can- 
not from their poverty give long credit 
The sad consequences of this state of 
things the poor man soon feels, by his 
property being sold, and himself driven 
into the army, if he be fit for that service. 
If not, he and his family rau^t seeH I'efuge 



in one of the ^x^retched pQb]*-hou9^B, wbf r« 
they soon become victims of disease. 

*' Nothing is more visible in all the 
towns of France, than the failure of com- 
merce; the coffeehouses are empty, the 
restaurateurs are unable to keep up their 
establishments, as travellers are few in 
number, and compelled to be rigidly eco- 
nomical. The very expense of fire is scarce 
covered by their receipts. As to the best 
kinds of wine, the price is so increased 
that few Frenchmen indulge themselves in 
drinking them. Sugar and coffee are not 
within the reach of the publick, who suf- 
fer endless privations from the want of 
commerce. 

" The little commerce they had on the 
continent, as well as with England, re- 
ceived such a check by these absurd 
measures, that failun^s took place in every 
gfreat commercial town, and many of the 
great houses were forced to apply to the 
government for aid. The manu^ctories 
are equally distressed. The price of labour 
owing to the want of hands and the pro- 
digious expense at which the raw naaterial 
is procured, has occasioned such an enor- 
mous augmentation in the price of the ma- 
nufactured article itself^ that none but the 
very rich can purchase it. Numbers of the 
new cotton manufactories have failed. The 
machinery collected from England at a 
great expense, and introduced into France 
by many who call themselves patriots, and 
friends to tlieir country. are on sale.** 

Many other partici;lars, such as 
the immense glut of wheat; the pay-' 
ment of taxes in money, whether or 
not it can be obtained; the imprisoned 
state of literature, and the fklsifica- 
tions of the press [even the transla- 
tion of Mr. Fox's work was falsified] 
the devastations committed by the 
French arndes, &c. we pass as not 
new to our readers; but we believe 
that we have not hitherto presented 
them with a portrait of the Gens" 



* Thia expression is more literally true, than either the speaker or Mr. S. intends. 
We have spared our readers the pain of perusing accounts of this nature, that have 
reached us from the highest authority. We shall only mention two; one of them related 
the slaughter of three hundred French conscripts m the bloom of life and manhood^ 
led in pairs to the slaughter-house, where cattle were usually slain, and treated in a 
like manner: the other was of no less than seven hundred French conducted to a si- 
milar death o;i a much later occasion. Humanity shudders at these facts; and what 
says policy to the loss of the rising generation, lathe mad pursuits of insatiable am< 
bition ?—£<&>. 
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ffdr^tsy which are the present real 
rulers of France. Let Mr. S. draw 
thik picture for us. 

" One of the most formidable engines 
of tyranny in France is the military police, 
called the Gcnd'armes* They excite the 
dread and hatred of the whole nation. 
Their employment is to search for murder- 
ers^ thieves, conscripts, and they are al- 
so employed to execute the dreadful or- 
ders of Buonaparte. This increases that 
fear, hatred, and contempt, so universally 
felt; unprincipled in general, of course 
corrupt and treacherous, they accept your 
bribe, and betray you afterwards; how- 
ever, their establishment is too important 
for the safety of the tyrant's power to be 
put down, for it is chiefiy this honourable 
corps that secures him on his usurped 
tJirone. In every town, city, village, or 
commune throughout the departments, 
these instruments of tyranny are establish- 
ed, and being, in general, artful men, and 
very poor, they exercise a tyranny equal' 
to their ruler. To every coffeehouse, and 
every place of publick amusement, they 
have access, under the pretence of pre- 
serving peace and order. They establish 
idle and worthless people, in every publick 
house and hotel, as spies, who make their 
reports, often from pique and malice, or 
to prove their zeal. The same system is 
established by seducing the servants of 
every family to report what is said at table, 
of whatever nature. These reports, trneor 
falae, are sent to the minister of police, 
who, without notice, and even without in- 
quiry, sends an order to arrest the whole 
family, often in the dead of the night. Thia 
dreadful tyranny is exercised so instanta- 
neously that the unhappy people are never 
aware of the blow until it is struck. If any 
observations have been made on Buona- 
parte or his government; or on his favour- 
ites, they never see the light again, nor 
can a friend trata them out. 

"Another description of police more 
terrible even than the gend'armerie, is 
employed by Fouche, minister of police, 
TohMc aangrntTMfy deeds are still fresh in the- 
inemory of all those -who have read the events 
f^f the frightful revolution. These men 
travel through every city, town, and vil- 
lage of a department, and are supplied 
withfnoney, that they may attend publick 
places, being men better dressed, better 
educated, and often wearing the insignia 



of the legion d*honneur, tbejr insinuate 
themselves into society, and freely abuse 
the government, Buonaparte, and his fa- 
vourites in the hopes of entrapping the 
unwary/ Having given his information, 
the miscreant leaves the district for ano- 
ther, and tlie unfortunate family are after 
some months seized in the accustomed 
manner, and conveyed to the dungeons 
of Paris, or to some strong fortress in the 
departments, and never heard ofani/,more.* 
The wretch who informs removes to some 
other department, the moment he becomes 
suspected or known." 

Other parts of this pamphlet re- 
late the manoeuvres of general Wi- 
rion, and sundry assistants to pil- 
lage the English prisoners of war. 
We cannot commend the conduct 
of our countrymen. Like fools, 
they Ijty tliemselves too open to 
knaves. Have any other prisoners 
been so overreached ? Austrians ? 
Prussians I ^hey were not worth the 
powder and shot of ingenious vil- 
lany: and why must John Bull's 
cullibility render him the proper 
prey to GalUck cormorants? \Va 
nevertheless recommend Mr. S'& 
narration to the consideration of the 
British publick. It is truly disgrace- 
ful to the great nation. 

Wc conclude with a wor*d or two 
in reference to the great man him- 
self 

** There was not a well informed French^ 
man who did not know the tyrant had 
been attacked with a violent and singular 
malady, distinguished by the name of Ca- 
talipse [Catalepsy] which leaves the ob- 
ject in whatever attitude he may be in at 
the time, deprived of sight, of hearing, of 
speech, and of motion. Buonaparte was 
discovered in his .chamber by one of ^his 
greatest favourites seized with this ex- 
traordinary malady, and remained for se- 
veral hours depiived of every function of 
life, but that of breathing. His confiden- 
tial physician was sent for by a telegraphick 
despatch, not as the Moniteur impudent- 
ly asserted to attend a disorder which the 
army la])oured under. Such, indeed, was 
Coversait's [Corvisart] eagerness to ar« 



• This in part explains why the tyrant acknowledges he is obliged to erect eightt 
new bastilles, because it is not convenient to ti-y tkese state prisoners. 
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rive at Scbocnl>rurtn, that hi» own carriage 
broke down on the road, and roadame 
liannes's carriage was directly offered and 
accepted to convey him to Buonaparte, 
whose recovery was doubtful, and who 
was actually reported to be dead Is it 
probable, after this positive fact, tliat the 
physician was going to the service of tlie 
army I would he have put madame Lannes, 
overwhelmed with tlie recent death of her 
husband, the marechal who lost his life at 
the battle of Aspeme gained by the arch- 
duke Charles, to such inconvenience ? 

" It was, indeed, the general opinion, that 
the disorder was occasioned by the result 
of that battle in which the Marechal duke 
of Montebello [Lannes] with the flower 
of the imperial guar4 was nearly annihila- 
ted by the Austrians. For hours after this 
disastrous event, Buonaparte was in such 
a state of agitation of mind, that he was 
bereft of reason, and of course incapable of 
commanding. He recovered at the end of 
thirty six hours; but was strictly advised 
not lo exercise his mind or bod}*. 

"The narrative I have laid before the 
publick are facts, and I pWge my exist- 
ence to the truth of what I have stated. 1 
fear it will never be seen in France, al- 
though it shall not be for want of pains; at 
least, even Buonaparte himself shall be put 
tnpostesnon of a few copies, and as the va- 
) pouring warriour does not understand 
% word of the language of the nation 
he IS so irritated against, care will be 
taken to. have these observations trans- 
lated into French." 

We shall here inform Mr. Stiirt, 
that he need not despair of mortify* 
ing the Great Hero. By an agency 



\ 



not estirely imkMwii to ai6» a e«fy 

of colonel Titus's « Killing no Muf«- 
der," translated into French, wa* 
laid on the desk of Buonaparte's most 
private cabinet, to which himself 
alone was understood to have accessy 
merely to defight him. That it drop- 
ped from the clouds we do not say; 
from whence it did drop, it « would 
not be convenient^*' as his phrase is» 
to explain. It vexed him borriblj^ 
and he long remembered it; for on 
its being copied into the Courier de 
Londres, he stanchly affermed in 
the Moniteur that Pichegru had con- 
ducted the business. As he has not 
yet forgot it, we hereby inform hin> 
and Fauchet, and Boissy d'Anglasj, 
and count Fontanes, that, to our own 
knowledge, Pichegru was innocent 
of the transaction. We trust our 
readers will not imagine that we 
correspond with the court of the 
Thuilleries, although we certainly do 
know some things which are trans* 
acted there; and the aecret passages 
of that building have been trod by 
some of our friends. 

Is this the great man at whose 
footstool have bowed down the pow* 
ers of Europe ? We quit him with 
the sarcasm of the apocryphal Da* 
niel, on the prostrate* Bel, and the 
confounded Babylonians: " jLo, tke^e 
are the gods ye worahi/i J" 



FROM THE BRITISH CRITICS. 

Travels of the Duke de Chatelet, in Portugal, Ck>mprehending interesting Partictdars 
relative to the (k)lonies; the F4arthqaake of Lisbon; the Mai-quis de Pombal, and the 
Court. The Manuscript revised, coiTCcted, and enlarged, with Notes, on the present 
SUte of the Kingdom and Colonies of Portugal. By J. Fr. Burffoinp, late Minister 
Plenipotentiary, from the French Republick, in Spain, Member of the National 
Institute, and Author of the Modern State of Spain. Translated from the French, by 
John Joseph Stockdale. lUusti-ated with a Map of Portugal, and View of the Bay <* 
Lisbon. 2 vols. 8vo. 17«. 1809. 



NOTWITHSTANDING the in- 
terest which Portugal has of late 
years excited, and still continues to 
excite among u«i, we have no com- 
plete work descriptive of that coun- 
try. Link's Travels were, in many 



instances, exceptionable, and Portu- 
gal formed but a small portion of hi* 
work. Murphy's State of Portugal^ 
though a curious performance, was 
principally employed on architectur«i 
subjects. The Picture of Lisbon, as 
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fi^ks it goes, has much merit» but 
though a great many years have 
passed since the ci-devant duke de 
ChStelet visited Portugal, allowing 
lor the prejudices and misrepresen- 
iKdona of a Frenchman, particularly 
as directed against this country, this 
work altogether is entitled to supe- 
tiour attention. The duke had great 
advantages from his rank, character, 
and profession of the same religion, 
lAdch procured him easy access, 
where national jealousy excluded 
itrangers generally, and protestants 
in particular. He was well known to 
fke marquis de Pombal, one of the 
greatest characters which Portugal 
ever produced. 

The work is comprised in two vo- 
lumes, which have been arranged, 
systematized, and commented upon 
in additional notes, by M. Burgoing, 
who was minister in Spain from the 
French republick, and author of the 
Modem State of Spain. 

The first volume, after describing 
the author's arrival at Lisbon, and 
reception at court, represents, in 
ten succeeding chapters, the climate 
and origin of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal, its ^ geographical description, 
constitution and laws, religion, man- 
ners, and customs, colonies, popula- 
tion, commerce, and agricultures 

There is not in the whole of this 
volume a more interesting portion 
than the description of the marques 
de Pombal in his retirement, which 
isy accoi-dingly inserted for the read- 
er's amusement. 

•* In one of the excursions which I made 
into the interiour of Portu^, I paid a visit 
to the roait^uis de Pombal. I had a parti- 
cular recommendation to him, and was, 
therefore, received with the utmost polite > 
aess. I Knew this minister, by reputation, 
and was desirous of beings personally ac- 
^ainted with him. On my arrival at the 
Tillage, from which be takes his title, I 
wrote from my inn, requesting to be in- 
Ibrmed at what hour I might wait upon 
hUn, with the letters which I had for him. 
I went, for this purpose, at ten the next 
9oniing, and was introduced into the cot- 
ttge of this great man. He has now a ha* 
Mmon more siMt:d)le to his rar^; but, at 



the period of my visit, he was in a very 
small house, and slept in an apartment, 
the walls of which had been recently 
plastered. 

** In point of manners, no person can 
be more agreeable, or more euty, than M. 
de Pombal He asked me a thousand ques- 
tions, and aiFected total ignorance of what 
was passing hi Europe. He requested me 
to inform him of the present state of affairs. 
He even questioned me on the subject of 
Portugal, and asked concerning the state 
of Lisbon. He inquired, what motive, or 
what accident, had brought me to such an 
obscure comer of the earth. * Accustom* 
ed,' I replied, • from my ybuth to travel, 
I always visit Uie intetiour of the countries 
which I traverse, without confining myself 
to the principal cities, and seaports, where 
there is nothing new to be observed. Be- 
sides, I was desirous of becoming ac« 
quainted with a man, who had made such 
extraordinary efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of his country.' We entered, by de- 
grees, into conversation. He invited me to 
spend a week with him, and kept me that 
day to dinner and supper. 1 expressed my 
astonishment at the state in which I had 
found Lisbon, considering the short time 
that had elapsed since the calamity which 
had befallen it. He replied, that he then 
thought no more of that subiect; that he 
was an old man, and wished for repose; 
but that if Providence had pleased to pro- 
long the life of the king, his master, he 
would have exerted himself witli the same 
zeal to accomplish the enterprise which 
he had only just begun, and that be 
should, undoubtedly, have laid the founda- 
tion of a palace for the king. He described 
the magmficentplan which ne had adopted 
for that edifice. Seated on an eminence, 
contiguous to Belem, it would have over- 
looked the city and the sea, and have been 
surrounded with a large park, enclosed 
with high walls, against which, at suitable 
distances, were to have been erected the 
palaces^of the principal nobility belonging 
to the court, and residences for persons 
oiBcially attached to it. 

** M. de Pombal has brought with him a 
great number of books, and spends most 
of his time in reading, or having them read 
to him. They are all French. He speaks 
our language with the fluency of a native 
and is equally conversant with German, 
English, and Italian. He never mentioned 
his -oforthy master without emotion. 'He 
honoured me,' sud he, < with his confi- 
dence. To lose my king, and my friend, 
is a trial too severe for me to endure. To 
me, the sun's rays appear, shorn of their 
lustre, and nothing can ever make me 
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Amends for the loss which I hare sustain- 
ed.' While he spoke, tears fell from his 
eyes. In vain I endeavoured to chan^^e the 
conversation; he was continually recurring 
to the same subject. * At any rate,' con- 
tinued he, * I shall be happy here. You see 
this cottage. It is not mine; I only rent it. 
The man who is accused of having 
thought only of himself, has not even 
built himself a habitation on his estate.' 
Then, pointing to> spacious, new edifice: 
' That,' said he, 'is a magazine belonging 
to the city. I had i t erected to contain 
corn, witli which it is filled. Still, like 
. Sully I shall live more happily in my re- 
tirement than at court, and among the 
great I have been permitted to take my 
books with me, and there is very little else 
that I should wish for.' He had scarcely 
finished these woi-ds when madame de 
Pombal entered. Ke was pleased to pre- 
sent me to her. She still retains a poitioU 
of her charms, and dresses with g^eat art 
and taste. She certainly is not deficient in 
understanding; but she has neither her 
husband's fortitude, nor strength of mind 
to endure her situation. During the pros- 
perity of tlie marquis, the bad the gran- 
dees and the people at her feet, and her 
house was a sort of court. Men, when 
they called to see her, knelt to kiss her 
hand, according to the practice of the 
country. Her vanity, flattered with so ma- 
ny marks of respect, cannot familiarize it- 
self to the seclusion, to which her hus- 
band's disgrace has doomed her. Forsaken 
by all, and buried in the solitude of an ob- 
scure village, she has no other satisfaction 
than what she derives from the company 
of her children, who, sometimes, come to 
spend a fortnight with her. A German by 
birti, she has all the pride of the great 
families of her nation, and secretly grieves 
on account of her exile, after having 
moved in such an exalted sphere. These 
sentiments she strove to conceal from me; 
but they were too pow^erful to be repressed. 
After conversing about ten minutes, her 
eyes overflowed with tears. 'Tins is but 
natural in her sex,' said the marquis: * to 
comfort her is an additional occupation for 
me; but, by following my example, she 
will soon learn to bear her reverse with 
fortitude.- Dinner was announced imme- 
diately afterwards. * Come,* said he, * and 
partake tlie frugal meal of a hermit.' In- 
stead of the frugal meal which he taught 
me to expect, I found a well furnished 
table: nothing that indicated any cliange of 
fortune, or uiat even bore the stamp of 
dejection. There was nobody except us 
three. The conversation was very lively. 
I talked about Germany to madam^ de 



Pombal, and we spoke, for some tinie» in 
her native language. The repast was short* 
or, at least, appeared so to me. The heat 
was excessive; and, on rising from table, 
each retired to take a short repose. I avail- 
ed myself of this opportunity to examine 
the place where this illustrious couple re- 
sides. ^It is not disagreeable, as it had been 
described to me atLasbon. On a neighbour- 
ing eminence, the ruins of an ancient castle 
form an extremely picturesque object. 
The water is excellent. On leaving the 
habitation of the marquis I fouod at his 
door above two hundred persons, to whom 
the servants were distributing bread and 
soup. In this manner he gains a great 
number of partisans who extol him even 
in his disgrace; and he seemed to me to be 
beloved by all the inhabitants of the place. 
After a walk of two hours, I returned to 
M. de Pombal's, and found him in the 
midst of his books. We resumed our con- 
versation. He inquired if I had seen the 
ceremony of the queen's coronktibn. I 
guessed his reason for asking, and replied 
that i had, and that I thought it was per- 
formed with great pomp and magnificence; 
He asked if I had noticed all the inefiec- 
tual eflbrts made, on this occasion by his 
enemies, to accomplish his destruction. 
He even questioned me respecting the 
manner in which the people had conducted 
themselves. I told him what I knew; and 
added that this circumstance was an ad- 
ditional triumph for him, since it proved 
the impotence as much as the animosity of 
his enemies. On this he said with an ex- 
'treme vivacity, which highly becomes 
•him: * People advance a paradox, whd 
pretend to interpret the sentiments of the 
people; who are represented as detesting 
me. It is impossible; my actions, my con- 
duct, all assure me of the contrary. The 
people cannot hate me, and I will tell you 
why. What was the Portuguese -forty 
-years ago, and what is he now ? Have I 
not rendered him independent of his 
neighbours ? Have I not every where 
established arts, trades, and manufac- 
tures? Have I not, besides, caused one 
third of the city of Lisbon to be rebuilt ? 
Have I not revived industry, and diflused 
wealth among the artizans ? No; with all 
tlie claims which, 1 think I possess upon 
the gratitude of the people, I consider 
them too just to have ever entertained a 
wish to destroy me; neither did they. I 
will tell you who were tl\e authors of all 
that you may have seen and heard at the 
coronation. The nobles, who persisted iii 
the insolent pretensions, which I endea- 
voured to annihilate, employed all possible 
means to effect my ruin; but they coul^ 
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not, decently, appear at the head of the 
persecuting party. What course did they 
pursue ? They selected some of their 
creatures, who, in the disguise of barbers, 
seamen, cooks, &c. ran about* in the pub- 
lick places, calumniating me, aqd painting 
my character in the most odious colours. 
The people, easily misled, seconded a re- 
sentment, which they were told tliey 
ought to share. They hated me, because 
they were taught that it was right so to do. 
Several persons whom you know,' added 
he, ' in order to injure me, ran about for 
whole days, in this disguise, among the 
populace, and invented calumnies, which 
they propagated as incontestable truths. 
For the rest, whatever I did, was by the 
orders of my master. I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with. I am particularly ac- 
cused of cruelty; but I was compelled 4o 
be severe. When I announced the com- 
mands of the king, and people disddned 
to attend to them, it was then necessary 
to have recourse to force; prisons and dun- 
geons were the only means that I could 
discover, to tame this blind and ignorant 
people.* 

" In this manner I spent five days, in 
the most interesting conversations with 
this great statesman. He was pleased to 
communicate to me much information, 
and many of his own refiections respecting 
Portug^. I have availed myself of both in 
the course of this work.'* Note by the Au- 
thor, p. 172. 



The second volume is employed 
upon the army, navy, imports and 
finances, science and literature, arts 
and manufactures, and finally, the 
policy of Portugal. 

The state of the arts, of science, 
and of literature, are, we fear, not 
much improved in Portugal since 
th j.duke de Chsltelet visited it. They 
have no painters, sculptors, nor ar- 
chitects. Their dramatick authors 
are of the lowest order. Their ma- 
thematical knowledge contemptible. 
Yet, nevertheless Portugal has aca- 
demies for the cultivation of all these 
sciences. How can it be believed 
that Portugal produced the first na- 
vigators of the world, first establish- 
ed settlements on the coast of Gui- 
nea, doubled the tremendous cape 
of Storms? &c. &c. &c. 

We have received much satisfac- 
tion and information from these vo- 
lumes, and are obliged to Mr. 
Stockdale for translating them. The 
performance is highly creditable to 
him; the style is dways easy, often 
elegant; and has much the appear- 
ance of an original work. 



FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Memoires de Physique et de Chimie, de la Society d'Arcueil. Tom. 2. 8vo. 
pp. 500. Paris, 1809. 



WE resume, with much satisfac- 
tion, our account of the labours of 
this new and active association. The 
present volume appears to rise con- 
siderably in importance above the 
former. To the list of members is 
now joined the name of Malus, 
whose communications must be 
deemed peculiarly valuable. The 
society appears duly to appreciate 
this recent acquisition; and we are 
charmed with the dawning prospect 
of having the more recondite pro- 
perties of light at last detected and 
satisfactorily explained. 

In estimating the progress of sci- 

VOL. IV. Y 



entifick discovery, it is expedient, 
, not only to mark the successive steps 
by which it is carried on, but to no- 
tice the doubts and imperfections 
which often affect even the most im- 
proved departments of knowledge. 
Our selections from this volume 
shall be confined to such papers as 
excite material interest, or will af- 
ford room for some discussion. 
Researches on the Respiration of 

Fishes, By MM. Frovenjal and 

Humboldt. 

In our last number, we noticed 
some interesting observations which 
M. Biot was led incidentally to make 
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respecting the nature of the gas con- 
stained in the air bladder of fiahesj 
The general results have been since 
confirmed by M. Laroche, an able 
naturalist, who was lately joined to 
the commission for extending the 
measurement of a degree of the me- 
ridian to the Balearick Isles. It now 
seems fully ascertsuned, that those 
fishes which inhabit at great depths 
in the ocean, have a much larger 
share of oxygen lodged in their air 
bladder. Yet the small portion of 
air obtained from the water drawn 
from such depths, is found to be 
scarcely so pure as the common 
standard of the atmosphere. 

The steep shores of Yviza and 
Formentera presented these philoso- 
phers with an opportunity of deter- 
mining, whether extreme mechani- 
cal compression be capable of ef- 
fecting combinations among the 
elementary gases, similar to those 
which the energy of electrical influ- 
ence can produce. Oxygen and azote, 
in the proportions which compose 
the nitrick acid; oxygen and hydro- 
gen, in the proportion that forms 
"Water J and the mixture of hydrogen 
and azote that generates ammonia, 
were all severally introduced into 
strong tubes, and confined by mer- 
cury; but, though let down in the 
sea to the depth of 150 fathoms, and 
therefore subjected to a pressure of 
thirty atmospheres, they showed no 
alteration whatever. 

The experiments of Proven5al 
Ttnd Humboldt, to which our atten- 
tion is now directed, were under- 
taken for the express purpose of in- 
\e6tigating the mode of the respira- 
tion of fishes, and were prosecuted 
with scrupulous attention and ela- 
borate care during the space of 
seven months. The first point watf 
to determine the nature and propor- 
tion of the gas contained in river 
water. From repeated trials, it 
appeared, that at the temperature 
of 10 degrees centigrade, or 50° of 
Fahrenheit, the water of the Seine 



yields, by ebullition, over metcwty 
or through distilled water, about the 
thirty-sixth part of its bulk of a gas 
which has nearly the same purity as 
atmospherick air, but alloyed with 
from six to ten per cent, of carbon- 
ick acid. These facts served as the 
basis of the subsequent observations. 
Small river fish, chiefly tench, were 
introduced into huge bell-glasses, 
filled with the water of the Seine, 
and placed over a surface of mercu- 
ry. In the space of a few hours, the 
fishes thus confined became visibly 
languid, but were always withdrawn 
before they appeared quite exhaust- 
ed and about to expire. A certain 
measure of this water, in which the 
respiration had taken place, being 
subjected to a process of boiling, 
the gas then extricated was examin- 
ed and compared with the usual pro- 
ducts. Of the numerous experiments 
performed, we will cite only a ^n- 
p;le example. Seven tench were put 
into a balloon holding above sixty 
English pints of river water, and 
they remained alive eight hours and 
a half. Of this water, 2582 centime- 
ters, or 816 2-3 English cubick 
inches, gave, on boiling, a volume 
of gas equal to 453 centimeters, at 
10 degrees of the centigrade scale; 
and these 453 parts were found to 
contain 290 of azote, 153 of carbon- 
ick acid, and only 10 of oxygen. But 
the same quantity of water drawn 
fresh from the Seine would have 
held 347 parts of azote, 2 1 of car- 
bonick acid, and 156 of oxygen. 
Those small fishes must, therefore,, 
have consumed 145 parts of oxygen, 
and 57 of azote, and produced 132 
parts of carbonick acid. 

It hence appears that, though ex^ 
tremely limited in its extent, the 
breathing of fishes is, with regard to 
its effects, on the whole, very similar 
to that of the warmblooded animals^ 
They can support life, even after 
the oxygen is so much attenuated, 
as not to exceed in bulk the five 
tliousanth part of the containing 
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fiuuL A tench consumes^ at an ave- 
rage, fifty thousand times less oxygen 
than a man. 

Yet respiration is indispensable to 
the existence of the fishes. Confi- 
ned in a small body of water, which 
is excluded from the contact of the 
external air^ they soon become faint 
and oppressed; and their sufierings 
evidently increase in proportion as 
the oxygen is abstracted and con- 
sumed. The gold fish, cyprinus au- 
ratus, which is extremely vivacious, 
introduced under water that had 
been carefully purged* of its air by 
distillation and recent boiling, was 
almost instantly affected. In ten mi- 
nutes it was seized with violent con- 
vulsions, followed by utter prostra- 
tion of strength; but its functions 
were again speedily restored, on ad- 
mitting into the receiver a portion 
©f river water. 

In the mammiferous animals, the 
whole oxygen inhaled by them is 
again expired in a state of combi- 
nation with carbon. But the carbon- 
ick acid that fishes reject, never a- 
mpunts to four fifths of the quantity 
of oxygen which they had previous- 
ly abstracted from the mass of wa- 
ter. What becomes, then, of this 
surplus oxygen I Is it absorbed into 
their system ? And is it the cause 
of that superiour irritability which 
they display ? 

It is another distinguishing cir- 
cumstmice, that fishes absorb a very 
large portion of azote, nearly equal, 
sometimes, to the oxygen itself. This 
phenomenon was proved, by subse- 
quent experiments, to be in no re- 
spect accidental, but to depend on 
the regular principles of their or- 
jganick assimulation. Some fi<}hes 
were introduced under water which 
had been impregnated with azote, 
fyxygen, and hydrogen, by exposing 
it newly boiled to a mixture of these 
^ses, the hydrogen assisting, by 
the play of double afiinities, the u- 
nion of the oxygen: in the space of 
three hours, they were taken out 
almost dead^ and the water being 



then distilled, yielded back only it« 
share of hydrogen, the oxygen and 
azote having both disappeared. 

Water, charged with carbonick 
acid, powerfully affect? the nervous 
system, and acts on small fishes as a 
mortal poison. Tench, confined in it 
only for a few minutes, expire ia 
convulsions. The oxygenated muri- 
atick acid is scarcely more prompt 
in its effects. 

It was of importance to determine, 
whether fishes extract air from wa- 
ter by the action of their gills only, 
or have, besides, a power of absorp- 
tion diffused^ over the surface of 
their body. The most lively tench 
were selected for this trial. Their 
heads were cased in collars of cork 
lined with wax cloth, which spread 
out into a covering fastened by 
means of sealing wax to the top of 
a cylindrical vessel containing^ river 
water. This cylinder was next in-t 
verted into a bucket filled likewise 
with river water; and the more ef- 
fectually to prevent any communica- 
tion between it and the water in 
which the body of the fish was im- 
mersed, a small layer of quicksilver 
covered the ring about the neck. A 
tench would live in that constrained 
position for the space of five hours, 
without experiencing much incon- 
venience. The water contained in 
the cylindrical vessel now furnished, 
on being distilled, nearly the -same 
aerial products, as if respiration had 
actually been performed in it. The 
venous blood must, therefore, attract 
oxygen, and transmit carbon through 
the fine expansion of the skin, with 
an energy similar to what is exerted 
by the proper organs of the bronchi- 
als themselves. The skin, however, 
shows no action at all on the ambient 
air. But the bronchials are capable 
of performing a double function; 
they not only separate oxygen from 
water, but can inhale it from the at- 
mosphere. A fish, placed in a vessel 
containing a very small quantity of 
water, is soon obliged to rise to the 
surface, and project its head, for the 
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sake of breathing. The water, which 
had been robbed of its oxygen, in- 
deed, attracts this again from the 
atmosphere, and gradually commu- 
nicates it to the lower strata; but 
the process of restoration is so ex- 
tremely slow, that, if the fish be 
prevented from getting to the sur- 
face, langtior and exhaustation will 
quickly supervene. 

Various kinds of fishes were in- 
troduced into the several permanent 
gases. In common air and oxygen 
gas, tliey opened their gills very 
wide, but did not absorb that vital 
nutriment in a larger proportion 
than if water had been the medium 
of communication. Under azote,.they 
became languid, and apparently 
dead, in the space of four or five 
hours. The effects of hydrogen were 
still more deleterious. But carbon-? 
ick acid acted with such envenomed 
force, that though the fishes hasten- 
ed to shut their gills against its in- 
fluence, they were yet absolutely 
killed by it in a few minutes. 

Since the respiration of fishes is 
so very limited, we should scarcely 
expect any notable evolution of heat 
from that process. Accordingly, it 
was found, that the most delicate 
thermometers, inserted in their 
mouths, indicated no visible differ- 
ence from the temperature of the 
ambient fluid. 

With regard to the nature of gas 
contained in the air bladder, it was 
observed to vary exceedingly, even 
in the same species of river fish. 
Though tench were kept in water 
charged with hydrogen, not a parr 
tide of the gas ha4 penetrated into 
that vesicle. On extracting the air- 
bladder, by means of a lateral inci- 
sion, the fish would live three days, 
though generally in a state of lan- 
guor. But the separation of that or- 
gan seemed to affect the action of 
the bronchials; for they weve ob- 
served to absorb more oxygen and 
azote than before, and to produce no 
•carbonick acid. 

Tbe experiments now recited, cer- 



tainly throw coDsidecable Ught on 
the physiology of fishes. We are on- 
ly disposed to doubt a little, whether 
their accuracy can be entirely relied 
on. The analysis of the gaseous 

f products was evidently imperfect;, 
or water, which has been thorough- 
ly boiled, will still continue to ms- 
charge a notable residuum of air, if 
placed under an exhausted receiver. 
But the indications of the eudiome.* 
ter are, from a variety of causes, 
peculiarly liable to inaccuracy^ and 
depend much on the skill and mani- 
pulation of the experimenter. The 
observations of Proven9al and Hum- 
boldt, however, are decidedly more 
complete than any of a like nature; 
and, after making every deduction* 
we cannot hesitate to regard the ge- 
neral results as, at least, near ap« 
prgximations to the truth. They are 
not incompatible, however, with those 
conclusions which Biot's experi-^ 
ments appeared to countenance. A 
fish that inhabits the depths of the 
sea, under such enqrmous compress 
sion, living in circumstances ex- 
tremely different from one which 
plays near the sur&ce, may be ejt- 
pected to exert a far superiour ener- 
gy. If a small river fish can, by the 
action of its gills, overcome the ad-t 
he sion of air to the encompassing 
liquid, may we not suppose an inha- 
bitant of the ocean to be capable of 
developing an organick force suffi- 
cient to dissolve that union of oxygen 
with hydrogen which constitutes wa- 
ter itself? On any other hypothesis, 
indeed, the minute portion of oxygen 
dispersed near the bottom of the sea, 
must have, in time, become exhausts 
ed; nor could it again be sensibly- 
restored by the very slow absorption 
at the surface, and the still slower 
communication through such a 
lengthened series of incumbent . 
strata. 

On the Motion of Light in Diafiha^ 

nou9 Media, ^y M. Laplace. 

The curious phenomena of double 

refraction is produced by various 

mineral substances. It was first ob-* 
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flerred in Iceltnd spar, or the rhom- 
boidal crystals of the carbonate of 
limey in which it appears very con- 
spicuous; but several other crystals 
manifest a similar property, though 
differently modified. If a dot made 
on a sheet of paper be viewed 
through a piece of Iceland spar laid 
over it, two dots are constantly seen 
in the direction of a diagonal joining 
the obtuse angles of the rhomboid, 
and separated from each other by an 
interval generally proportioned to 
the thickness of the crystal. It is 
evident, therefore, that, in penetra- 
ting into rhomboidal spar, a ray of 
light must, besides the usual refrac- 
tion, suffer an extraordinary one, 
bending it towards the obtuse solid 
angle of the crystal. When light 
traverses the substance, the opposite 
sides of the rhomboid being parallel, 
it must always escape at the same 
inclination with which it entered; 
but the part that suffered the ex- 
traordinary refraction, emerging at 
a different point, will, according to 
the length of its internal passage, 
occasion a small shifting or parallax, 
thus forming the secondary image, 
which likewise, for that reason, ap- 
pears at a less depth. 

The cause of this double refrac- 
tion has long tortured the ingenuity 
of philosophers. Huygens, who, with 
the finest taste for geometry, and the 
most exquisite skill in conducting 
mechanical analysis, unfortunately 
blended some prejudices, derived 
from the Cartesian school, advanced 
an hypothesis, repugnant, indeed, to 
the sober principles of induction, but 
which seemed to furnish an easy 
explanation of the lea^ding facts. He 
supposed light to consist in the un- 
dulations of an etherial fluid, highly 
elasdck, of extreme tenuity, and dif- 
fused through universal space. Those 
undulations, in ordinary cases would, 
from their equable expansion, forn^ 
spherical shells; but, in entering 
Icelandick spar, each incipient un- 
dulation would, he conceived, as- 
sume the $hape of an obls^te sphe« ^ 



roid, whose centre is the point of 
incidence, and its axis parallel to the 
short diagonal of an equilated piece 
of the crystal, and having, to the 
perpendicular diameter, the ratio of 
nine to ten. As ordinary refraction 
depends on the sine of inclination or 
the ordinate of the circle, so ex- 
traordinary refraction was made to 
depend on the ordinate of the gene- 
rating ellipse. An hypothesis so 
fanciful and arbitrary, sunk, on the 
triumph of the Newtonian philoso- 
phy, into hopeless neglect, from 
which a concurrence of circum- 
stances has again drawn it into notice. 
This memorable instance may teach 
us, that, while in physical matters,' 
we ought to proceed with the utmost 
caution, yet we should not hastily re- 
ject, even the wildest hypothesis. 
To proscribe the workings of the 
fancy, would, in many cases, be to 
arrest the progress of science. If an 
hypothesis be not allowed to warp 
the understanding, it may serve at 
least usefully to connect certain in- 
sulated facts, until their true expli- 
cation be discovered. The earliest 
attempts of Kepler were employed 
in tracing the relation between the 
periods and the distances of the pla- 
nets. Struck with the mystical pro- 
perties of numbers, he tried the 
multiplied combinations; and the re- 
sult which he thus obtained, was the 
offspring of a teeming and restless^ 
imagination. But the speculations of 
that sublime though irregular ge- 
nius, afterwards guided the steps of 
Newton, and finally merged in the 
great law of gravitation. Our learn* 
ed countryman, Dr. Woollaston, who 
has, on niany occasions, shown such 
uncommon felicity in adapting to 
practice the known principles of • 
science, lately invented a very sim- 
ple apparatus, which enabled him to 
determine, with equal ease and ac- 
curacy, the refractive power of the 
smallest fragment of crystal, or of 
the minutest film, whether solid or 
liquid. He was hence led to examine 
narrowly the constitution of rhon\^ 
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boidal spar. He remarked, that the 
deviation of the extraoixiinary from 
the ordinary refraction, is not a con- 
stant angle, as Newton had inferred; 
and pursuing his observations, he 
discovered, that the force which 
produces this extraordinary refrac- 
tion, is itself variable, and depend- 
ing on the position of the refracted 
ray. Thus, he found tlie refractive 
power to be greatest in a line bi- 
secting the obtuse solid angle of the 
rhomboid, and least in the trans- 
verse direction, the index of the 
former being 1,571, and that of the 
latter only 1,488. In the intermedi- 
ate positions, those measures follow- 
ed a certain law; which Dr. Wool- 
laston could not unravel, till he was 
referred to the Huygenian hypothe- 
sis, with which they seemed perfectly 
accordant. This unexpected and 
singular coincidence has been since 
confirmed by some delicate experi- 
ments of M. Malus. However then, 
we may value the hypothesis of lu- 
minous undulations, as an attempt at 
philosophical exposition, we cannot, 
with justice, refuse it the merit of 
connecting the chief phenomena, 
and of accurately marking the va- 
rious results. 

Impressed with that sentiment, M. 
Laplace has sought to arrive at the 
same legitimate conclusion, by com- 
bining the principles of dynamicks 
with the higher calculus. His inves- 
tigation is founded on the celebrated 
Jaw of least action^ first proposed by 
Fermat, next improved and extend- 
ed by Maupertuis and Euler, and 
afterwards deduced by Lagrange 
from the primary condition of motion. 
According to this law, a particle of 
light, in. its passage between two 
' given points, one without, and ano- 
ther within the crystal, must de- 
scribe such a route, that the distance 
traced before it enters the crystal 
multiplied by its velocity, and the 
distance traced 'after its entrance 
multiplied by the corresponding ve- 
locity, shall, together, form a sum 
which i? £t minimum, M. Laplace 



hence derives two differendal eqna* 
tions, in which the internal velocit^r 
is an indeterminate function of the 
angle which the refracted ray makes 
with the shorter axis of the rhom- 
boid. He then examines two ^ple 
cases, in which these equations are 
modified. The first is, where the 
square of the velocity of light within 
the crystal is increased by a constant 
quantity, and which it is well knowiii 
obtains generally in diaphanous me* 
dia. The second case is, where the 
expression of the action of the crys* 
tal is of the same form as that of 
the square of the internal velocityi 
or where this square is further aug- 
mented by a term proportional to the 
square of the cosine of the angle 
made by the refracted ray with th^ 
shorter axis. The measure of de- 
flection being the same on either, 
side of the axis, it was obvious that 
the even powers only of the sines , 
or cosines, and which are always 
positive, could be admitted into the 
expression for the effect. Having 
thus restricted the equations of par- 
tial differences, M. Laplace subjects 
them to a variety of operations, and 
brings out, after the usual reduc* 
tions and substitutions, certain in- 
tegral formula which comprise the 
phenomena of refraction, and are 
entirely consonant with the Huyge- 
nian hypothesis. He, therefore, con- 
cludes, that we may regard this 
result with confidence as an esta- 
blished law of nature. 

We are disposed to give full ere* 
dit to the penetration^ the expanded 
views, and the rich and varied ta* 
lents of Laplace. In the manage- 
ment of the calculus, he cannot^ 
indeed, rival the clearness and ele- 
gance of Euler; but he surpasses 
that great master of analysis in the 
extent of his acquirements, and the 
general soundness of his physical 
ideas. The present memoir may be 
considered as a fine specimen of 
analytick art; but here we are incli- 
ned to think that its praise should 
stop. It is groimded on assuroptioaSi 
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ju&t as gratuitous and arbitrary as 
&ose involved in the hypothesis with 
which it is contrasted. If Huygens 
supposed his spherical undulation 
to flatten regularly into a spheriod, 
Laplace thinks himself entitled, by 
the theory of functions, to round the 
expression of the square of the in- 
ternal velocity, by an additional term 
of the same form, which might coa* 
lesce into a shapely compound. But 
this i^ only a mode of conception, 
and surely not the genuine interpre- 
tation of Nature. Fancy will, accord- 
ing to the taste or prevailing habits 
of the individual, amuse itself alike 
in contemplating the properties of 
figure, or the relations of quantity, 
Huygens, as a geometer, looked to 
the transformation of curves; La- 
place, as an analyst, has preferred the. 
symmetry of functions. Much as we 
admire the lofty flight and command- 
ing skill of the continental mathe- 
maticians, we are not blind to their 
defects and errours. They have long 
overrated the real value of the art 
of analysis; and have in many cases 
applied it to objects which it is not 
capable of attaining. Forgetting that 
the most refined calculus can only 
£icilitate the combinations of thought, 
and can educe no principle but what 
was previously infused into it, these 
inquirers appear sometimes to ima- 
gine themselves occupied with con- 
templating the connexion of actual 
existences. In marshalling their 
symbols, and performing the grand 
evolutions, they are apt to overlook 
those smaller occasional movements 
en which the final position really de- 
pends. Several of the most eminent 
mathematicians of the continent 
seem almost to have persuaded 
themselves, that without recurring to 
external observation, they could de- 
monstrate the laws of motion, and 
the primary relations of space, and 
consequently establish the principles 
of physicks and geometry, by a dex- 
terous application of the methods of 
analysis 1 That all this is mere illu- 
sion, requires no proof; but we may 



remark how imperceptibly the more 
obvious truths steal upon us, and be- 
come blended with the structure of 
a laborious and intricate process of 
calculation. 

We cannot help thinking, that 
the continental philosophers, in their 
physical researches, are by far too 
much disposed to generalize. The 
conditions of the problem, under 
its widest aspect, they instantly em- 
body in symbols, aiid proceed, by * 
various changes and contractions, to 
reduce the principal expression to 
a manageable form; and not until 
then does the serious attack com- • 
mence. Such a procedure might re- 
mind us of the toil of Penelope. It 
would surely be wiser to moderate 
the pretensions of analysis, and avoid 
the glaring abuse of symbols, lij as 
at a former period, the necessary 
restrictions and abbreviations affect* 
ing the nature of a problem were 
previously introduced, the differen- 
tial expression that results would 
always be much simpler, and less 
apt to bewilder. 

We would not particularly object 
to the choice which M. Laplace has 
made of the law of least action. Yet, 
though it is now derived from a le- 
gitimate source, it is but too apt, 
we think, to betray the vagueness of 
its metaphysical origin. The subject 
of this memoir might, we presume, 
admit of a simple investigation, from 
the fundamental principle of accele- 
rating or retarding forces. Since 
the differential of the square of ve- 
locity is equal to the product of the 
force into the differential of the 
space, it easily follows, that a ray 
of light which undergoes the ordi- 
nary refraction, has the square of its 
velocity increased by a constant 
quantity; and, therefore, from the 
decomposition of motion, the sines 
of the angles of incidence and of 
refraction are proportional. But 
when a ray suffers the -extraordinary 
refraction, it is moreover attracted 
in the direction of the short diagonal 
of an equilateral rhomboid. . No\r, 
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the direct impression of that force 
is evidently diminished in the ratio 
of the cosuie of the inclination of 
the ray to that diagonal; and the 
space of its action is also reduced 
in the same ratio. Wherefore, by 
this combined influence, the square 
of the velocity of a ray must receive, 
from extraordinary refraction, a fur- 
ther augmentation, proportioned to 
the square of the cosine of the angle 
• which it makes with the short dia- 
gonal of the rhomboid. Hence the 
law of extraordinary refraction is at 
once deduced, without requiring any 
more aid of the integral calculus. 

Does not such increased attraction 
in the line bisecting the obtuse solid 
angles of a rhomboidal spar, indicate 
a condensation of molecules in that 
direction? And may not the short- 
ness of the axis, and the compres- 
sion of the crystal, proceed likewise 
from the same cause ? Of the par- 
ticles of light which enter a trans- 
parent medium, part suffer internal 
reflection, and part are absorbed. in 
their passage. These different ef- 
fects must depend on the casual 
degree of approximation to the 
molecules of the crystal which lie 
adjacent to the track of the ray. 
But when those molecules range 
more closely in a particular direc- 
tion, as probably in the case of Ice- 
land spar, a particle of light that 
chances to come within the reach 
of their attraction, is deflected from 
its ordinary course. The nature and 
circumstances of t^is deflection, 
would require mature examination. 

1, On a Profierty of reflected Light. 

2. On a Profierty of the refiulsive 
Forces which act ufion Light, By 
M. Malus. 

These interesting papers announce 
some very curious and unexpected 
properties of light. The facts are 
stated in a distinct, though concise 
manner, and without such accessary 
details as experiments so novel 
might require, especially from an 
observer who has not yet attained 



that character for accuracy which in* 
spires entircf confidence. The cor- 
rectness of the general results we are 
not inclined to dispute; and should 
those important discoveries be after- 
wards fully confirmed, they will cer- 
tainly constitute an epock in the 
history of optical science. It will, 
therefore, be sufficient, for the pre- 
sent, to notice their leading features, 
reserving the bulk of our remarks 
till they come again before us in a 
more extended form. 

We have already described the 
property of double refraction which 
belongs to Icelandick spar. But the 
effects produced by combination are 
equally singular. If a ray of light 
that has been split in its passage 
through the crystal, be received by 
another crystal of the same kind, 
placed in a similar and parallel po- 
sition, the ray which had obeyed the 
ordinary refraction will then suffer 
the extraordinary, and reciprocally 
that which underwent the extraor- 
dinary refractirai will sustain the or- 
dinary; and hence the image will 
still be only doubled. If the second 
crystal be now turned gradually 
round in the same plane, each por- 
tion of the divided ray will agsdn 
suffer extraordinary refraction, so as 
jointly to produce four images. But 
after the crystal has quartered its 
circuit, the bisection of the transmit- 
ted rays again stops, and only a dou- 
ble image appears. These phenome- 
na rise m succession as the crystal 
turns round. Nor is it requisite that 
the two crystals should be of the 
same sort. The first may be carbo- 
nate of lead, or sulphate of barytes; 
the second rock crystal, or crystalliz- 
ed sulphur. The direct light thus 
always suffers a double refraction; 
but the effect produced on the trans- 
mitted light depends on the angle 
of its incidence with the axis of Uie 
integrant molecules, or the plane of 
its principal section. 

These facts are rendered more 
prom^ent, by looking at the flame 
of a candle through two prisms of 
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diSlBFeiit substances possesstng the 
power of double refraction, and ap- 
plied to eachf other. Four images are 
generally seen; but on turning one 
of the prisms slowly about the visual 
ray, those images are reduced to 
two, whenever the principal sections 
of the contiguous surfaces are pa- 
rallel, or at right angles. The one 
pair of images gradually decay, 
while the other pair become propor- 
tionally brighter. 

But this power of modifying the 
rays of light is not confined to the 
double refracting substances. All 
bodies can, under certain circum- 
stances, excite a similar impression. 
Thus, if the flame of a candle re- 
flected at an angle of 52<* 45' from 
the surface of water, be viewed 
through a double refracting prism, 
one of the images will vanish every 
time that the prism makes the fourth 
part of a revolution. It is, therefore^ 
evident, that the ray which has suf- 
fered such reflection from water, 
must now possess the same quality, 
or disposition, as the extraordinary 
refracted ray, after its escape from 
a rhomboidal crystal. Other trans- 
parent substances, whether liquid or 
solidy manifest a like property, only 
at different angles according to the 
measures of their refractive powers,. 
This also obtains with respect to the 
internal reflectionsw]iich take place 
at the second surface*. Light reflect- 
ed at certain angles from opaque 
bodies, such as ebony or black mar- 
ble, is found to have suffered the 
same modification as that which 
has been deflected in its passage 
through Iceland spar. The polished 
metals appear to form the only ex- 
ception to this property.* 

If a ray of light be reflected from 
a surface of glass at an angle of 54^ 
35', and strike another like plane at 
the same angle, it will experience 
no second reflection, but will enter 



the glass with undiminished strength*. 
Direct light is the most copiously 
reflected as its incidence becomes^ 
oblique. The case is quite different 
with light that has been once re- 
flected; for the intensity of the se- 
cond reflection depends on a com- 
pound relation of the angles which 
the incident ray miakes with the 
mirrors, and of the mutual inclina- 
tion of the mirrors themselves. 

These curious facts indicate clear-> 
ly the operation of certain attractive 
and repulsive forces, and appear al- 
together incompatible with any sup- 
position but that of the materiality^ 
and actual emission of light, which 
the noble discoveries of New ton 
have placed on so firm a foundation. 
In general, let a particle of light, 
considered as a solid, however mi- 
nute, have its three perpendicular 
axes expressed by a, by and r, th«L 
axis a lying constantly in the direc-. 
tion of the ray, and the axis b ov c. 
deflected into the position of the re- 
pulsive forces in consequence of 
their action; and the phenomena of 
jKirtial and total reflection, with the 
distinguishing circumstances of doa-. 
ble refraction, are all reduced to a 
single law, which may be thus enun* 
ciated: Considering, in the transla- 
tion of luminous molecules, their 
motion about , the three principal 
axes, the number of molecules of 
which the axis b or c will come in 
to a direction perpendicular to that 
of the repulsive forces, will always 
be proportional to the square of the 
sine of the angle which these lines 
would have to describe about the. 
axis a, in order to acquire such a 
position; and reciprocally, the num* 
ber of molecules of which the axis 6 
or c will approach nearest to the di- . 
rection of those repulsive forces, will . 
be proportional to tljp square of the 
cosine of the angle of rotation about 
the axis a, which would bring them 



* Does not this exemption from the peculiar action of the refi-ingent surface, imply 
a less intimate approach of the luminous particles? And is it not entirely correspon- 
dent with the theory which makes light and the hot or cold pulses of air to be repelied 
at a greater distance from a metallick than a vitreous surface ? 

Voj.. IV, ' z 
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iiitQ a plane, passing thitmgh the di« 
rection of those forces. In the case 
•f tMTO opposite ciystaU having the 
power of double refraction, the quan* 
tity of light from the ordinary re-^ 
fraction <^ the first, which again re- 
ceives the ordinary refmction from 
the second, is as the square of the 
sine; and the quantity that suffers 
from it the extraordinary refraction 
is as the square of the cosine, of an 
angle formed by two planes, the one 
passing through the ordinary ray 
and the axis of the first crystal, and 
the other passing through the extra- 
ordinary ray and the axis of the se- 
cond crystal. With regard to the 
combined reflection of light, the 
quantity thrown from a second sur^ 
&ce, is proportional to the square of 
the cosine of the inclination of two 
planes that pass through the first 
reflected ray, perpendicular to each 
of the surfaces. The phenomena of 
double reflection, at the posterior 
surface of tmnsparent crystals, are 
analogous to those of the refraction 
in two crystals of which the princi- 
pal sections are parallel and their 
axes perpendicular; combining like- 
wise the property common to all dia- 
]^anous bodies, that, when the re- 
flecting surface is parallel to the 
axis c of the luminous molecules, 
the reflection ceases at a given an- 
gle. 

Such are the conclusions which M. 
Malus has drawn from his very de- 
licate experiments. They evince 
gveail precision, and open a wide 
ield for inquiry; but the ingenious 
'author modestly contents himself 
with tracing out the phenomena, nor 
ventures to explore the system of 
forces by which those curious effects 
are produced. The particles of light 
are decidedly capable of undergoing 
certain changes 4f disposition, which 
Influence or derange their subse- 
quent action. If the globular form 
belong only to free collectiona of 
matter, tliose corpuscles may really 
have some determinate figure; and 
^ the conditiotis of the several facets ' 



wcmld tben oocanm a {tfepestf iM* 
logons to that which has been vague* 
^ named polarity. But it appeal 
much simpler to consider the par* 
tides of light in a sts^e of ultimate 
lenuityi as atoms, or mere i^ysical 
points. 

The facts which M. Malus has so 
nicely observed, remount, we pre* 
sume, to a higher source, and are 
intimately ccmnected with the va« 
rious phenomena of the deflectioa 
wd inflection of light, and with th^ 
production of coloured spaces from 
thick or thin plates. These abstruse 
subjects occupy the third book of 
Newton's Opticks, which was con-' 
fessedly left very imperfect; and 
they still remsdn covered with ob* 
scurityvor deformed by inaccurate 
observation. In the deflection of 
light, and its modification by thick 
plates, we know, from some precise 
experiments, that the lummous pavw 
ticles suffer an impression, from 
which, in their progress^ theygra* 
dually recover. The most obvioue 
eflect of a lateral force, would be 
to augment in a small deg^ree^ the 
Velocity of the particles, and conse^ 
quently to widen somewhat their 
mutual distance, supposing them 
to follow each other in a direct line; 
and from this deranged state they 
might again restore themselves, iS 
these particles have any analogy to 
those of an elastick fluid. 

We would also remark, that the 
exemption of polished, metallick %nr* 
faces from the power of modifying 
the incident light, as- it indicates a 
lesa intimate approach of the luim- 
nous panicles, seems entirely cor* 
respondent with the theory which 
makes light, and the hot or cold- 
pulses of air, to be repelled at a 
greater distance from the metals. 

Experiments on the Profiagation tf 
Sound in Fafiours, By M. Biot 

That sound is prop^^ated through 
elastick media, by a certain tremu- 
lous motion, has long been known 
to philosophers* The invention of 
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ft^ feir-pump hy Otto Gtiericke, 
ncakrlthe middle tof the seventeeath 
eeowryi demonstrated) in a striking 
maoiifiery the operation of the atmos^ 
ph€^9 M 'the ordinaiT' yehicle of 
troi^nission. But Newton, with his 
roighly graup, subjected the pheno^- 
fsena^f sound to the laws of d3ma- 
aueks.' The patience of that tran* 
fcendiskit f^nius could surmount 
e^ery difficulty, and his incompara* 
Me sagHtity often supplied the de« 
Ibcts of his calculus. He showed 
tf^itthe {propagation of sound is ana- 
logowis to that of undulations, and is 
f^uett>Ie to the same principle as 
the nKHtion of the pendulum. The 
irek>city witb which sound travels 
along the air^ should, therefore, be 
eqvL^ to what a heavy body would 
acquire, by fiillmg through half the 
heigiit of a homogeneous and equi* 
pmMi^nint atinosphere. But, at the 
miean- temperature of our climate, 
^Is would amount only to 945 feet 
m a second, while the most recent 
»id aecumte observations on sound, 
give about one fifth more, or a cele- 
rity not less ^an 1 130 feet in a se* 
isond. Such a discrepancy, so very 
unlike that nice harmony which in* 
variably connects the results of cal* 
illation with the measures of the 
eelestial phenomena, has long per- 
plexed geometers. Newton was him- 
self aware of this disagreement; but 
laying aside his usual caution, he 
did net scruple to resort to certain 
hypotheses which are exceedingly 
cluiasy, and altogether inadmissible. 
He supposed ttmt each panicle of 
air occupies a breadth equal to the 
eighth or Plinth part of their inter- 
, val; and that for every ten such par- 
ticles, there is an admixture of one 
particle of a latent and inelastick 
vapour. The ingenious Lambert car- 
ried the assumption still fuither; and 
fancied that air contains, dispersed 
through its substance, about one- 
third of extraneous and intangible 
matter. The theory of aerial vibra- 
uons remained in this unsatisfactory 
state, until the year 17 S9'^ ^vhen the 



celebrated Lagrange, at the early 
age of twenty-three, shone forth like 
a luminary, and gave a rigorous and 
profound investigation of the pro- 
blem in the first volume of the Me- 
moirs of Turin. He poiAted out 
some mistakes tliat even Newton 
had committed in the reasoning; but 
mistakes which, by a happy compen* 
sation of errours, did not affect, es^ 
sentially, the results. Advancing 
from these discussions, he assigned 
the dynamical conditions of undula- 
tion, which after the proper limita* 
tions, were reduced to an equation 
involving partial differences of the 
second order. But this refined 
branch of analysis, invented by Da^ 
lembert and Euler, is still so imper- 
fect, that, in order to integrate the 
final expression, it had become re- 
quisite to omit the higher powers of 
the differentials. Yet, after all this 
display of accurate research, and 
skilful adaptation of symbols follow- 
ed by a lax and incomplete calcu- 
lus, the same conclusion was obtain- 
ed as that which Newton had derived 
chiefly from the force of ansdogy 
and sagacity of observation; and phi- 
losophers were thus obliged to sub- 
mit and to content themselves with 
recording the variance between fact 
and experiment in regard to the ce- 
lerity of sound, or with referring that 
discrepancy to some extraneous in* 
fluence. 

Laplace has lately, from an applK* 
cation of the recent discoveries on 
heat, proposed a conjecture which 
would seem to obviate the principaf 
diffitculty. When a portion of air is 
compressed, its capacity for heat be- 
comes diminished, and its tempera- 
ture is, therefore, elevated. The 
changes are sometimes very consi- 
derable. Thus, air suddenly squeez- .- 
ed into thft twentieth part of its bulk, 
by help of a small condensing sy- 
ringe will easily set fire to a bit of 
tinder, or even a few grains of giin 
powder. M. Laplace hence inferred^ 
that th'e particles of air suffering tt 
successive compression from th6 
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rolling tide of sound, will evolve 
heat, and, therefore, acquire an 
augmented elasticity; which must 
•likewise increase the velocity of 
propagation. But, by a contrary pro- 
cess, air, on being dilated, has its 
capacity for heat enlarged, and con- 
sequently its temperature depressed. 
Since, therefot-e, each pulse, which 
•carries the impression of sound, 
consists of two opposite portions of 
air, alternately contracting and dila- 
ting, the heat extricated from the 
one, might at first appear to be 
counterbalanced by the cold pro- 
ceeding from the other. But these 
antagonist energies, so far from mu- 
tually counteracting, must really con- 
spire in producing the same effect. 
If the heat elicited by their contrac- 
tion quickens the return of the aerial 
'particles, the cold occasioned by 
their dilation likewise accelerates 
their collapse; and thus both causes 
equally concur in shortening the fit 
of pulsatidn, and consequently in 
giving additional swiftness to the 
transmission of sound. 

M. Biot, the pupil and friend of 
Laplace, solicitous to confirm this 
hypothesis by the evidence of expe- 
riment, has, with that view, devised 
a plan, which seems very ingenious 
and novel in the conception. It is 
well known that the elasticity of va- 'should rertd 
pour, left to itself, depends merely 
on its degree of temperature. Every 
change of elasticity, however partial 
or temporary, must hence indicate a 
corresponding alteration of heat. 
Biot, therefore, tried whether sound, 
which is only conveyed by the fluc- 
tuations of elasticity, can be trans- 
mitted through perfect vapour. His 
experiments were made at Arcueil, 
in the presence of Berthollet and 
•Laplace. To the neck of a glass bal- 
loon, containing about nine English 
• gallons, a stop-cock was nicely fitted; 
and a small bell having been sus- 
pended within the cavity, a little wa- 
ter was then introduced. The air 
was next carefully extracted, leaving 
onjy vapour behind. On agitating 






the bell, a feeble sound tras 
the temperature being only :ttK>tit 
'66 degrees of Fahrenheit's s^ale. 
But, removing the balloon 11 io ^ 
stove at a heat of 115**, the V£|k>y^ 
being now much denser, the ^bui^ 
became very audible and distiifct, j^ 
was, therefore, decided, that 2fq>oiir 
is susceptible of alternate coppres^ 
sion and dilation, and conse Jbentir 
that the vibration of sound Jk pro- 
ductive of corresponding ibaxiges 
of temperature. ^ 

Admitting, however, thf^tistnes^ 
of the principle thus estab%{hed, y^ 
contend, that it is totally Inadequate 
to the explication of the^discrepan- 
cy which M. Laplace hJs sought tb 
remove. For, since t^k celerity of 
pulsation is as the Iquare of thb 
elasticity, it would f require eath 
aerial wave to hate its elaliticit^ 
augmented in the. proportion of twb 
to three, and co^isequently to hav^ 
its temperature raised 125 degrees 
of Fahrenheit's/'scale. But to evolve 
this heat, the Successive portions of 
air must hav«f been condensed into 
the fifth of tfieir usual spaee; and, 
to produce ^ch violent compression, 
it would b6 necessary to suppose n 
rapidity Af impact equal to 3350 
feet in a second. Can we imagine^ 
that the simple transmission of sound 
the atmosphere wiA 
such tremendous concussion? Tbe 
measure of impulsion which thos^ 
efiects would imply, utterly exceeds 
any thing ever witnessed upon earth. 
The utmost rapidity of a cannon ball 
is only 2000 feet in a second, and to 
impress a velocity of 3350 feet, even 
for a single instant, most assuredly 
surpass the human faculties. But 
the hypothesis of Laplace is exposed 
to another objection, which seems 
entirely conclusive. Since the inten- 
sity ol pulsation, and, therefore, the 
degree of heat excited, must dep^id 
on the quickness of impact, it would 
thence follow, that the velocity of 
sound is materially aflFeeted by the 
mode of its production. Yet this in-, 
ference is contradicted by observa^ 
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l^» All .sounds, whether acute or 
grave, are fouod to travel through 
tiie atmosphere with the same cele« 
rity. Nor are these the only objec- 
tiooa which may be urged. If the 
atmo^here suffered by the passage 
of sound such excessive commotion 
as to vibrate in each successive pulse 
through a range of five times its den* 
sity, the conditions of the problem 
would be totally changed, since the 
previous investigation was ground- 
ed on a supposition that the Umits of 
•scillation are infinitely small. The 
hypothesis advanced, so Ur from 
eorrecting the result of calculation, 
would, therefore, occasion a com- 
plete derangement. 

But though Lagrange rightly de- 

..temilned the equation of aerial pul- 
ses» he was unable to effect its com* 
plete integration. Might not the 
diffei^ence proceed from his omitting 
all the powers of the differentials 
beyond the second ? In such delicate 
^processes, the example of Clairaut 
should teach us caution. That able 
geometer^ on revising his investiga- 
tion of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, and resuming some terms 
.which he had before neglected, ob- 
tained a result conformable to na- 
ture, and exactly the double of what 

. was at first assigned. Till the inte- 
gral calculus has arrived at much 
greater perfection, it will often be 
requisite for the analyst in the solu- 
tion of dynamical questions, to de- 
scend from his elevation, and seek to 
simplify, the differential expressions 
by a sober and judicious application 

• of the pr^iciples of physicks. 

Imagine a string of particles or 
physical points A, B, C, D, £, F, 
fee. in a state of rest or mutual ba- 
lance. If A were pushed nearer to 
B,.and then suddenly abandoned, it 
would recoil with a motion exactly 
similar to the oscillation of a pen- 
dulum. The time of this relapse 
might easily be determined from a 
comparison of the force of gravity 
with that of elasticity, or from the 
number of particles contained iu a 



column of equipoise. The minute 
interval between the adjacent par- 
ticles, being now divided by the 
duration of each fit of contraction^ 
will give the velocity with which 
the vibratory influence sl^oots along 
tlie chain of communication. This 
simple investigation leads still to the 
same result as before. But it pro- 
ceeds on assumptions which are 
evidently incorrect; for it supposes 
the pulses to follow each other in 
accurate succession, every contrac- 
tion terminating as the next begins. 
Since the particles, however, do not * 
exist in a state of insulation, while 
B repels A, it must likewise press 
against C; and C, in its tm*n, must 
gradually affect D. Before the con- 
traction of A and B is completed, 
that of B and C is, therefore, partial- 
ly performed; and this anticipated 
influence may even extend to the 
remoter particles. Nor is the system 
of mutual action at all materially 
disturbed by such anticipations. 
Each pulsation is performed in the 
same way as if it were quite detach- 
ed; only the succeeding one is part- 
ly accomplished before the regular 
period of its commencement. The 
velocity of aerial undulation is in this 
way much accelerated. To estimate 
the quantity of correction due to that 
cause, does not require any great, 
profusion of calculus; but it would 
lead us into a tedious digression, al- 
together foreign to the nature of tliifj 
journal. 

. We cannot, however, dismiss tlic 
conjecture proposed by M. Laplai:c> 
without remarking, that it serves at 
least to elucidate the explicati<)u 
which professor Leslie has given of 
the curious phenomenon hypotheti- 
cally and inaccurately tei^ed the 
radiation of heat. Having establish- 
ed, by experiment, that such disper- 
sion never takes place but in some 
species of gas, and that the impres- 
sion is not conveyed by the actual 
transfer of the heated portion of the 
fluid, the conclusion hence appeared 
irresistible, that this communicatiou 
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•f heat must be performed, bf 
means of the only other motion of 
which an elastick medium is suscep- 
tible, or by its internal oscillations. 
The author has* indeed, stated the 
result of induction with esccessive 
brevity; nor has he at all sought to 
Tarnish over a subject which is na- 
turally difficult. To comprehend the 
process distinctly, would require 
some attention and reach of thought, 
not quite in the taste of the multitude 
of chymical amateurs. It is the pre- 
sent fashion to exclaim against theo- 
ry, and yet indolently to admit the 
most vague and flimsy assumptions. 
The principle of the transmission of 
heat by the agency of aerial pulsa- 
tion, has not, therefore, attracted 
that notice, which, from its extent 
and precision, it so justly deserves. 
But when it shall be fully developed 
and strengthened by the concurring 
analogies, we have X3fi> doubt of its 
being generally embraced as the 
true exposition of the mode which 
Nature employs for producing an 
important class of operations in the 
physical world. Let AM, BN, CO, 
DP, &c. represent a series of atmos- 
pherick pulses, each pulse being 
composed of two distiuct portions, 
which alternately contract and dilate. 
The part A, relapsing from a state 
of expansion, delivers its surplus 
heat to M, which now expands, and 
has consequently its capacity en- 
larged. This M, next contracting, 
abandons its heat to the absorptioi) 
of B, which comes in turn to dilate. 
The charge of heat is, therefore, 
conveyed through the atmosphere, 
and with the rapidity of sound, by a 
successive transfer along the chain 
of undulating spaces. In like man- 
ner, an impression of cold .might be 
communicated to distant objects by 
the system of internal vibrations, tlie 
primaiy contraction being followed 
by a coiTespondhig expansion in re- 
gular sequence. It forms no solid 
Ejection, that the existence of those 
hot or cold pulses is not cognizable 
to the senses. If we had not recourse 



to analog^ dednetiM, we dtotiSi 
aot have discovered that s^md itaetf 
is propagated throu^ the atmos* 
phere by m^ans of internal vibi«« 
ti<ms. But such aiirial vibradDns do 
not always produce sound. A ceftalit 
quickness in the sueeenion of pinkes 
seems necessary to mtake an impres* 
mm on our otgaa of hearing; «nd 
the peculiar InAaence of a hot or 
cold surface may disperse itself in 
gentle undulations, without excatifi^ 
in the air that tremor which causes 
noise. 

Exfieriments on the Propagation q/* 
Sound through solid Bodies «n4 
through Air in very long Tubes* 
By M. Biot. 

It is well known that air is iiot> 
essential to the propagadon cyf Boundy 
which can' be transmitted throu^ 
any elastick medium, spUd, liquid 
or gaseous. The celerity of its fii|^ 
is also much greater in Uie denser 
substances. This fact has be^&asoer^ 
tained in Denmark and England, bf 
direct experiments on the sounil 
conducted through beams of wood. 
and stretched wires; throvgh water 
and sheete of ice. It was very con- 
spicuous in the observations made by 
Hassenfmtz in the sobtemmean 
quarries extended under the site of . 
Pai*is. The ingenious ChladAi pro^ 
posed to determine the relative 
swiftness of transmission thrmigh a 
solid body, merely from the note 
which a rod of the given materials 
yields when excited into a trem^ 
by friction* 

M. Biot, whose attention is ever 
alert, has seized the occasion of some 
considerable improvements now go- 
ing forward in the capital of France, 
to repeat similar experiments with 
great precision. The pipes intended 
to convey water to that metropolis 
consist of cylinders of cast iron, each 
eight feet three inches in length; 
the joints are secured by a collar of 
lead nearly half an inch thick, co- 
vered with pitched cotton rag, and 
strongly compressed by screws* Int9 
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VHf «Kid «f flie-^onpi^u&d fiipe, was 
EBMittd an ittm. honpy koldiiig a bell 
with a clapper^ ami at the cvdier end» 
Iha obacarverwas statumed. in these 
•baenriiiion% M* Biot was oecaston*- 
Mf. amstftd bjr M. Bmivard ov M« 
MaluS) colonel of aniUerf 9 and by 
Miff^Bt ft ^shronometer mkutr. On 
CUiking the clapper at once against 
the beU«nd the umde of the tube, 
tvo. distinct sounds were heard at 
^e t^nete extremity, the one sent 
thmugh^the konf and the other con* 
ducted along the air. The interval 
between those sounds was measured 
bf a chronometer that marked half 
aecdnds. In the first experiment, 
the pipe ccmsisted of 78 pieces; its 
length, excluttve of the lead rings 
waa 647 &et| and tiie interval be- 
twcMMi ^e. two -sounds was ascer* 
tasted, from a mean of fifty trials, 
tobft.543^^. But the ordinary propa* 
gfttioli of aoiHid through the atmos- 
phere would, at that temperature, 
hasre required .579'^; and ccMisequent- 
hp the di&rence, .087^^ must give 
the time of transmission through 
the fisetalliidk: tube. In another ex-* 
periaient, the assemblage of pipes, 
inctttdingthe leaden joints extended 
ta 2$90 feet), or nearly half a mile; 
and <»ii a medium of 300 trials the 
tmo sounds were heatd at the inter* 
val>ttf 2^.79 aeceaids* The time whioh 
sesmd would take, according to the 
caloulatlon, to travel the same dis* 
tatice through the air, is 2.5 seconds; 
whence the difference ,29'* marks 
the.tiim^ of conveyance along the 
combined tubes. But M. Biot was 
eniMed, by ingeniously varying the 
experiment, to arrive directly at that 
conclusion, without employing any 
previous computation. He concludes, 
froiki numerous corniced trials, that 
the ^ue quantity was .26'*; and, 
therefore, that sound is transmitted 
ten 4» twelve times faster through 
caat Iron than through the atmos* 
phere. 

These experiments sufficiently 
coofirm the results of abstract 
th«M»rjr. Perhaps <:aiBt iron is more 



languid in its tremors than the purer, 
malleable iron. Chladni had assign- 
ed the celerity of vibration through 
iron and glass at 17500 feet in a se- 
cond; and Leslie had shown, in one 
of the cuiious notes annexed to his 
book on heat^ that through a fir 
board, the velocity of impulsion^, 
which he proved to be the same as 
that of vibration, is 17300 feet in a 
second. We wish that some experi- 
ments, on a large scale, were iaad6 
on the time of the transmission of 
sound through water. They could 
not fail, we are sure, to lead to con- 
sequences highly instructive in the 
economy of nature.- 

Besides the paper which we have 
now analyzed, this volume contains 
several chymical dissertations of no 
ordinary value, though the length of 
our preceding observations will pre- 
vent us from going very fully into 
their examination. There are one or 
two, however, on which we shall 
subjoin a few remarks. 
On the relation between the Oxyda^ 
tion of Metalsy and the capacity of 
Saturation of their Oxyds by Acid». 
By M. Gay-Lussac. Read at the 
Institute, December 5th, 1808. 
Mr. Dalton, in his « New System 
of Chymical Philosophy," published 
in the beginning of 1808, maintains, 
that bodies combine only in certain 
definite proportions, and that all me* 
tallick oxyds of the same class pos- 
sess the same quantity of oxygen, 
and differ from each other solely in 
the proportion of metallick matter 
they contain. According to his 
theory, one portion of metal, in its 
first state of oxydation, requires, fo^ 
its saturation, one portion of acid. 
Now, it is w^ll known that some 
metals, when highly oxydated, take 
more acid to dissolve them than 
when oxydated in an inferiour de* 
gree. Of course, it follows, that one 
portion of metal, in its second 
state of oxydation, ought, if it takes 
up more acid, to take up at least 
twice as much as it did in the 
first; or, to employ a more gene- 
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Kal form of expression, it should al- 
ways be found, that the quantity of 
acid in metallick salts, so consti- 
tuted, is directly proportional to the 
quantity of oxygen in the oxyd*— 4he 
very principle which M. Gay-Lussac 
endeavours to demonstrate in this 
memoir. We shall not pretend to 
determine the claims to originality 
which our author tacitly makes, or 
to risk a conjecture whether or not 
he is indebted to Mr. Dalton. That 
the principle maintained by both, is 
the same, we conceive to be unde« 
niable^ and it is certain that M. Gay- 
Lussac was in possession of the 
English work, if not before, at least 
within twenty-four days after this 
memoir was read (and long before 
it was published) as he expressly 
refers to it, in another paper of that 
date, as a work with which he was 
familiar. 

.The facts advance4 by our author, 
in support of the principle, consist 
chiefly in the phenomena which oc- 
cur during the precipitation of oo» 
metal by another. Thus, when neu- 
tral solutions of acetate of lead,, sul- 
phate of copper, and nitrate of silver, 
are precipitated by zink, iron, and 
copper, respectively, it is inferred, 
as no gas appears to be extricated^ 
Jhat merely a transfer of the oxygen 
and acid is made from <^ne metal ix> 
the other. 

By similar facts, and reasonings, 
the principle is extended to salts 
containing metals at their maximum 
of oxydation; and then it is applied 
to the sulphites by means of a calcu- 
lation depending on two facts. The 
change of sulphurick acidy by heat, 
into oxygen and sulphurous acid gasit 
and the curious circumstance that,, 
during the conversion of sulphite, 
into sulphate of lead, the neutral 
state of the salt undergoes no alter* 
ation. Our author, in an observa- 
tion at the end of this memoir, 
attempts to prove, that the quantity 
of sulphur in sulphurets, formed by 
the action of sulphurated hydrogen 
or the hydrofulphurets on metallick 



Saks, ts direetlf piopoitixlBMi to the 
quantity of oxygen previoasly com- 
bined with the metid. > - 

Wehaveaot entered into a mi- 
nute analysts of tlus memoir, iior 
pokitedottt tfae particular apfilioatieQ 
of the author's conclusions,, because 
the hypothesis which h&endeavoiirs 
to establish, a|»peaars to us to stand 
in need of much additional eonir- 
matioB. The series, of facts ^m wiiieh 
it rests, strikes u^ at first sigiit, as 
far too narrow and iiimlied mr the 
basis of so ^extensive an inference; 
and some of the experimei& refer- 
red to in. proof of its truth, seem to 
us contradictory to each other. Oar. 
author no where adverts to the nat^ 
cure of the sub and sii^radd salts, 
the very existence of, either of whieh 
equally opposes the hypothecs tfast 
the quantity of acad is, in^all cases, 
directly proportionalr to the qucm^^ 
of oxygen in the oxyd. As a parti* 
cular instance, let us take tke sub- 
sulphate of ircn, produced l^ ejcpos- 
mg a solution of the ^reen su^^ttte. 
to tke atmosphere. It is well known, 
that, during its tbrmatiQn,.tl» liquid 
becomes sensibly acid;^>— but kow is 
this phenomenon to be reconciled 
with the hypotheeis, according to 
which, as the metal acquires m/orc. 
oxygen, it should possess a greater, 
capacity for acid, and retain thiKt 
with which it was. combined, with« 
additional force? To remove this> 
objection, it would be necessary to 
prove, that the acid, in this caae, 
exists only in mechanical oiixture 
with the oxyd, and not in chymical 
union, which is highly improbable.* 
Many other instances of a similar 
Mature might be quoted. 

The- spirit of theoiy and general- 
]2sation, in short, is evideatlj too 
much indulged throughout tJui&me- 
mcMr; and Uie ingenio)is axitbor is 
so fully satisfied of tlie truth of his 
hypothesis, though couiitefiLaiiced< 
but by a £bw insulated facts, that he 
does not scruple to set it up as the 
very standard and test of truth, b3r 
whick tl^e accuracy of the laborioua 
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experience of other pfailosopkers Is 
to be estimated and controUed. He 
has, in some other of his late inqui- 
nes (which we hope to be able to 
refer to on a fature occasion) as well 
as in this, followed the path origi- 
nally strack out by Mr. Dalton, and 
pursued by him with much industry 
smd talent. The idea of uniform 
proportions, in all chymical combina- 
tions, has received support from 
some other chymists of high autho- 
rity; but the fact, we conceive, is 
sdll very far from being established; 
nor can we investigate too rigorous- 
ly, or receive with too much caution, 
general principles which are intend- 
ed to be applied to correct the re- 
sults of actual experiment and ana- 
lysi8% The quantities of elementary 
materials which form compound 
bodies, and the nature of their ar- 
rangements, are scarcely susceptible 
of rigorous demonstration. As yet, a 
few facts only have been compared 
in relation to these numerical doc- 
trines; and any decision upon them 
will be premature. We hope soon to 
be enabled to resume this important 
subject, with better ground^ of con- 
clusion. In the mean time, we would 
earnestly recommend the most mi- 
nute experimental inquiry, in all 
cases in which mathematicks are 
applied to chymistry. To use the 
words of Boerhaave: << egregia illius 
ancilla e8tH^4[ion alia prejor domina." 

1. Of the Jction of Vegetable Jcida 
'on McoIiHy both with ajid without 
the intervention of a Mineral ^cid, 

2. Of the Combination of Acids with 
Vegetable and Animal Substances. 
By M. Thenard. Read at the 
Institute, November 33, 18D7. 

. The new facts detailed in the first 
memoir are processes for forming 
compounds by distilling the oxalick, 
malick,citrick, galUck,and tartarous 
acids, respectively wiUi alcohol and 
a mineral acid. The substances thus 
produced are all analogous to each 
other, and to the oil of benzoin dis- 
covered by Scbeele; an4»^ according 
Vol. IV. 2 A 



to M . Thenard's experiments^ they 
are entirely free from the mineral 
acid employed. These facts arc both 
new and curious; and others are 
brought forward which are also cu- 
rious, but not new. Such, for instance, 
are some of our author's experi- 
ments respecting acetick ether, par- 
ticularly the process by wliich he 
succeeded in procuring it without 
the intervention of a mineral acid.' 
Few chymists, we conceive, can be 
ignorant of this method, as if wa^ 
known as long ago as 1759, when 
the count de Lauragais made it 
publick. His results, indeed, were 
considered as incorrect by Scheele; 
but their accuracy has since been 
well established by M. Pelletier and 
Dr. Henry, as well as by the expe- 
riments of M. Thenard himself* 
Whether this neglect towards the 
inquiries of these gentlemen, was 
intentional or nbt, on the part of our 
author, is of very little consequence; 
for, whilst the records of chymical 
discovery exist, philosophers may' 
rest assured that justice will be done 
to their labours, sooner or later, by 
the enlightened, part of mankind. 

Led by a train of reasoning, like 
that which M. Thenard followed 
in concluding the experiments of 
Scheele on acetick ether and oil of 
benzoin to be inconclusive, we can- 
not but think the investigation, here 
brought forward, of the same de- 
scription; and that much remains to 
be done, before the nature of the 
new substances will be fully under- 
stood. They are considered by our 
author, as combinations merely of 
the vegetable acids and alcohol; and 
be asserts, that the mineral acid 
employed in the operation, acts no 
other part than that of condensing 
the vegetable acid and alcohol; and 
of inducing in each a state that dis- 
poses them to combine. This is pos- 
sible; but it is not demonstrated by 
any experiments he has described. 
Independent of the failure of all his 
attempts to form the combination 
directly, tl^ere are many reasons 
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which would induce a caEUtiduit in* 
quirer to refuse his assent to the 
proposition. The powers, for instance, 
necessary to decompose these suh^ 
stances are apparently inconsistent 
with the difficulty of forming them* 
Our author found that a strong so- 
lution of potash required a consider- 
able time to separate the acid from 
the alcohol. Their densities, too, 
as well as those of ethers which they 
so much resemble in their formation, 
are contrary to the ohymical law, 
that compounds usually possess a 
specifick gravity greater than the 
mean specifick gravity of the bo- 
dies Which enter into their compo- 
sition. It may be said, and it appears 
more consistent with the phenome- 
na, that the a0inities which preserve 
the vegetable acids and alcohol in 
their perfect states, are broken by the 
mineral acid; and that, from a new 
arrangement of the elements of b||ti 
bodies, the substances in question 

*e formed. M. Thenard is evidently 
emature in his conclusions con- 
cerning these bodies, particularly as 
he endeavours to establish on them 
a general principle. The details, too, 
are not aufficiently ample to render 
his memoir complete and satisfacto- 
ry; or to convince others of the just- 
ness of his opinions. 

From the new &cts, our author 
conceived it probable, that acids, in 
general, are capable of being com- 
bined with all animal and vegetable 
substance^ The subject of his se- 
cond memoir was to ascertain how 
far this idea might be correct. With 
thist intention, he states^ that he very 
carefully examined the compound 
formed by passing oxymuriatjick acid 
ga& through alcohol, i^id the sub- 
stance knowii by the name of artifi- 
cial camphor, produced by the ab- 
aorption of mt^riatick acid gas, by 
oil of turpentine^ Th^ lAost singulai* 
property noticed in these bodies, i& 
the strength with which tbeir ele- 
ments are combined. The acid M. 
Thenard has ascertained, is not easy 
«ipparated by 4jie strongest alkaUnje 



soitfticps. tvsm hi9 expenmetftSf 
and the striking analogy exisdng 
between artificial camphor andmu- 
riatick ether, he concludes, contra- 
ry to the opinions of Geblen, and 
others, who have studied the subject, 
and apparently With great propriety, 
^at the artificial camphor is a com- 
pound merely of muriatick acid and 
oil of turpentine; and that the other 
substance is a siimlar oompwradof 
the same acid, and a body which' he 
has not been able to obtain in asi 
uncombined state. In support of laa 
conjecture, he refers to the km>ixni 
combinations of acids with aaimdi 
and vegetable substances. TheiK^ 
are in his favour; yet the proofe 
which they afford, only strengths 
an analogy, but do not establish the 
truth of the opinion. 

Ourauthor^s observitions oa the 
ci»nbinations of tannin, are not new. 
Mr. Davy has noticed those comhi- 
nations in a paper on tannin^ pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 180S; and they have since 
been described by Tromsdorf and 
Bouillon-Lagrange. M. Thenard's 
opinion on the artificial tannin of Mr. 
Hatchett, is remarkable fwr its pre- 
cipitancy and improbability; and is 
advanced with a ftippancy very mi- 
worthy of the philosc^hical charac- 
ter. He considers it as a combina- 
tion merely of nitrick acid and 
vegetable matter. Even if, by vege- 
table matter, he means charcoal, we 
are of opinion that he has distorted 
the fact to make it suit his hypothe- 
sis; and, though he is supported by 
M. Chevreul, who, it is said, in a 
note annexed to the volume, will find 
it an easy matter to determine the 
question,, we confess, that we shall 
prefer Mr. Hatchett's views of the 
subject, till the notion of the French 
chymists is established by experi- 
ments and argun^nts of a different 
kind from any that we meet with in 
this paper. 

We have already exceeded our 
limits; but we cannot resist the plea- 
sure of notidiigy though in tbe most 
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cmaxnj maiuier, a valuable paper hf 
Thenard ond GayoLussac, on the 
subject of the new alkaline metab. 
Itcootaina the substance of eight 
memoira communicated to the na^ 
tional institute of France^ and which 
treated of the nature and relations of 
those singular products. Mr. DaTy*s 
biiiliant discovery of the metal of 
potash, was no sooner known in Pa* 
riS) than the cfa3nPA2Sts of that capital 
eagerly hastened to explore a new 
track. The researciies of Thenard 
and ixay^Lussac appear to have 
^en conducted with uncommon in- 
genuity and success. By fusing 
with intense heat, in a clean gun*- 
barrel, the caustick potash in contaet 
vHth iron£li»gs, and condensing the 
s^limate by the application of exces- 
sive cold at the other extremity of 
the barrel, they j^cured a quantity 
of the &a\A metal at much leas ex- 
pense, and in far greater quantity 
than that which is obtained by the 
ordinary gidvantck process. They 
were, hence, enabled to examine the 
combinations of this new substance 
on a pretty large scale. In a similar 
way, the metal of soda was procured. 
The action of these metals, among 
other striking effects, occasions the 
decomposition of ammonia and of 
|he acid of borax. 

In combining their analyses, MM. 
Thenard and Gay-Lussac, if we may 
judge from this short abstract, dis- 
play justcr views and closer philo- 
sophical deduction, than are gene- 



rally met with in the writings of the 
mere chymists. They have establish- 
ed, we think, most convincingly, 
that the new metals are not simple 
substances, but really compounds of 
the several bases with hydrogen. To 
the arguments here brought for- 
ward, we would add another consi- 
deration, grounded on analogy.— 
Every compound inust have the in- 
termediate density of its distinct in- 
gredients. But the specifick gravity 
of the alkaline metals, one of which 
iioats on water, is far less than that 
t>f the substances firom which they 
are derived. «Does not this clearly 
indicate the union of their bases 
with some attenuated species of 
matter, such as hydrogen, which, by 
its infusion, may widely distend the 
primary molecules, and thus reduce 
the compound to a much lower den- 
sity ? Should these metalloids be of 
tsame nature with the ordinary 
tals, we can only conclude, that 
all metals are the compounds of 
certain bases with hydrogen^ Th^ 
bases may have not been yet exhi- 
bited, though we are familikrly ac- 
quainted with their oxyds and me- 
talline hydrates, which would be 
considered as only opposite com- 
pounds. Such, indeed, is the pre- 
sent very loose and unsettled state 
of chymical principles, that we 
should not feel great surprise at 
seeing the pld doctrine oi fiMogistonj 
With some modifications, again re- 
stored to its former credit. 



FROM THE EDINBUaOH REVIEW* 



A Letter on the Gejiius and DispositioriB of the Frendh Crovemment, including a View of 
the Taxation ofttie French Empire. By an Ameriean recently returned from Europe. 
Pluladelphia. Reprinted in London. 



WE must all learn to love the 
Americans, if they send us many 
such pamphlets as the present. 
Here is a stout republican, who 
praises England, and declaims a- 
^nst France, with more zeal and 
mt^gence than any of our own 
pfflClciahs; who writes better, and 



shows more good learning, than 
most of our men of letters; displays 
the characteristick keenness of his 
countrymen, without any of their 
coarseness; and has all their patriot- 
ick pi'ejudices, without their illibe- 
rality. 
A work of this political character 
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was pretty sure of succeedmg among 
us, whatever might have been its 
defects as a composition. It is so 
long since any body has praised us 
but ourselves, or since any one has 
even ventured to second our un* 
wearied abuse of the enemy, that 
a warm eulogium on England, and 
a powerful invective against France, 
tnust have come with tdl the delight 
of surprise, from a native of that 
country which we have done all in 
our power to alienate and offends 
The present publication, however, 
has other claims to attention. Inde- 
pendent of its good writing, it con- 
tains a great mass of facts, very 
important to be known, and very 
difficult to be procured; and though 
the author's antipathy to France is 
so strong, as to breed an instinctive 
distrust of his accuracy, in matters 
where there was room . for the ope- 
ration of an unsuspected bias, gL 
this is in a great measure correcM 
by a constant uprightness of princi- 
l^e, and a general habit of careful 
reasoning. 

The 'scope of the work is to per- 
suade the people of America, that 
their true interest lies in cultivating 
a cordial alliance with England, and 
in avoiding all close relations with 
her enemy. With this view, the au- 
thor enters into several copious 
and interesting details, to show that 
France feels nothing but contempt 
and hatred for America; that she 
dislikes tlie freedom which is es- 
tablished in that country; and not 
only cares nothing about the com- 
mercial prosperity of the world, but 
actually regards it with jealousy and 
aversion. He then goes on to point 
out the proofs of that lawless and in- 
satiable ambition, which looks for- 
ward to the subjugation of America 
as well as of Europe; and to lay open 
the sources of that tremendous pow- 
er, which seems to justify the for- 
mation even of such gigantick pro- 
jects. In order to develop this part 
9f his subject, and, at the same time, 
io show the wretchedness and op- 



preaslon that is exemieed^ven oter 
the French subjects of the imperial 
despot, he lays before the resuder a 
very full and curious view of the 
system of taxation now established 
in that country. He then contrasts 
the condition of the peq>le of £n« 
^land, and the consequences of cul« 
tivating that connexion; and, admit* 
ting in the fullest degree the hostile 
dispositions and narrow policy of our 
fircaent minUtera (agWMt whom it 
is really edifying to see men thus 
thronging to testify from the east 
and the west) he concludes, by re- 
commending to both countries that 
cordial union which their common 
concern in the trade and ^he liberty 
of the world, so loudly calls upon 
them to form. 

We love our country, and arc 
proud of the enunence it still moun- 
tains, and the blessings of which it 
is still the centre; nor could we reail 
the following splendid and liberal 
testimony in its &vour, without a 
glow of gratitude and affection to 
the author. 

'' Whatever may be the representations 
of those who, with little knowledge of 
facts, and still less soundness or impar* 
tiality of judgment, affect to deplore the 
condition of England, it is nevertheless 
true, that there does not exist, and never 
has existed elsewhere, so beautiful and 
perfect a model of publick and private 
prosperity; so magnificent, and, at the 
same time, so solid a fabrick of soda! 
happiness and national grandeur. I pay 
this just tribute of admiration with the 
more pleasure, as it is to me in the light 
of an atonement for the errours and pre* 
judices under which I laboured, on this 
subject, before I enjoyed the advantage of 
a personal experience. A residence of 
nearly two years in that country, during 
which period I visited and studied almost 
every part of it, with no other view or 
pursuit than that of obtaining correct in- 
formation, and, I may add, with previous 
studies well fitted to promote my object, 
convinced me that I had been egi*egiou9>y 
deceived. 

" I^ saw no instances of individual op- 
pression, and scarcely any individual mi- 
sery, but that which belongs, undctany 
circumstancei of our being, to the infihsi- 
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ly of att hunum institaitions. I vitnested 
no symptom of declining trade or of gene- 
ral discontent: on the contrary, 1 found 
there every indication of a state engaged 
in a rapid career of advancement. I found 
the arts and spirit of commercial industry 
at fhetr acin^; a metropolis opulent and 
liberal b^ond example; a plieerful pea8an<< 
try, well fed and commodiously lodged; 
an ardent attachment to the constitution 
in all classes; and a full reliance on the 
national resources. I found the utmost 
actinty In' agricultural and manufacturing 
laixiim; in the construction of works of 
enbeOisbraent and utility; in enlarging and 
beautJiying the provincial cities. I heard 
but few well-founded complaints of the a- 
mount,4ind none concerning the collection, 
of the taxes. The demands of the state 
creaii^- no impediment to consumption, or 
discoun^ement to industry. I could dis- 
cover no ipstance in which they have 
operated to the serious distress or ruin 
of individuals." — " The agriculture of 
England is confessedly superiour to that of 
any otiier partof the world; and the con- 
dition of those who are engaged in the cul- 
tivattim of the toil, inconteatably preferable 
to that of the aame cla^s in any otber sec- 
tion of Europe. An inexhaustible source of 
admiration aiid delight is found in the 
unrivalled beauty, as well as richness and 
fhutfulness of their husbandry; the effects 
of which are heightened by the magnifi- 
cent parks and noble mansions of the 
opulent proprietors; by picturesque gar- 
dens i^)on the largest scale, and disposed 
with the most exquisite taste, — ^and by 
Gothick remains, no less admirable in their 
structure then venerable fbr their antiquity. 
The neat Cottage, the substantial farm 
house, Uie- splendid villa, are constantly 
rising to the sight, surrounded by the 
most choice and poetical attributes of the 
landscape." — *' The vision is not more de- 
lightfully recreated by the rural scenery, 
than the moral sense is gratified, and the 
understanding elevated, by the institutions 
of this great country. The first and continu- 
ed exclamation of an American, who con- 
templates them with unbiased judgment, is 
Salve magna Parens frugum, saturnia tel- 

lus, 
Ma^a virum. 

** It appears something not less than 
impious to desire the ruin of this people, 
when you view the height to whicli they 
have carried the comforts, the knowledge, 
and the virtue of our species; the extent 
and number of their foundations of charity ; 
their skill in the mechanick arts, by tlie im- 
provement of which alone they have con- 
lecr^ uiettimable beneto on mankind; 



the masculine mortiity, the lofty sense of 
independence, the sober and rational piety 
which are found in all classes; their im- 
partial, decorous, and able administration 
of a code of laws, than which none more 
just and perfect has ever been in operation; 
thei^ seminaries of education yieldingmore 
solid and profitable instruction than any 
other whatever; their eminence in litera- 
ture and science; the urbanity and learning 
of their privileged orders; their delibera- 
tive assemblies, illustrated by so many 
profound statesmen and brilliant orators. 
It is Worse than ingratitude in us not to 
sympathize with them in their present 
stn^^gle, when we recollect that it is from 
them we derive the principal merit of our 
own character, the best of our own insti- 
tutions, the sources of our highest enjoy- 
ments, and the light of freedom itself^ 
which, if they should be destroyed, will 
not iMig 9hed it9 radiance over this country.^ 
p. 181, 188. 

It is delightful to read all this; 
and to know that it is substantially 
true. We arc still the freest, the 
mJk. moral) most opulent, and most 
cof^ortable people of which there is 
any memorial; and, upon our free* 
dom and our morality, the freedom 
and happiness of the whole world ne- 
ver were so conspicuously depend- 
ent. If there were but any propor- 
tion between the wisdom of our ru- 
lers and the value of the stake for 
which they play, our position would 
be indeed triumphant; but it is truly^ 
appalling to think, that, in the great- 
est crisis of human affairs that evei» 
exbted, we should be committed to 
the guidance of those, whose inca- 
pacity is in a manner admitted even 
by their most resolute supporters^ 
to whom no part of the nation looks- 
up with respect or confidence; an4 
who are maintained in office entirely 
by court favour, and by the prejudi- 
ces they have excited against their 
probable successours. 

The resources of our enemy, alas I 
are administered upon far other prin- 
ciples. There, indeed, there is neither 
freedom, nor comfort, nor morality ;i 
but there is a dreadful energy, and a 
portentous talent and activity. The 
ends and the means of that govern-r 
ment, are alike cruet said uafaaUow- 
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cd; but the skill with which they are 
adapted to each other; the vigour 
with which thejr are pursued; and the 
contrivance with which they are ar- 
ranged for a course of inexhaustible 
exertion, are calculated to inspire at 
once admiration and alarm. This ter- 
rible energy, indeed, is now recogni- 
sed by all thinking men, in all parts of 
the world. It gives rise to apprehen- 
sions and precautions in Asia and 
America, and is no where overlook- 
ed or disregarded, but by those En- 
glish statesmen who have been in- 
trusted with the care of counteract- 
ing it. The intelligent author before 
us trembles for his country on the 
other side of the Atlantick, and 
earnestly exhorts her to lay aside 
all little jealousies and grudges, and 
unite for safety with England; while 
our more prudent and ma^animous 
statesmen are strengthemng us for 
the combat, by alienating liquid 
and insulting America. ^ 

In a preceding number, we took 
occasion to lay before our readers a 
pretty full view of the principle and 
practice of the French, system of 
tonscrifition; and are happy to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of the 
• present publication, to complete the 
picture of the gigantick resources 
of the enemy, by directing their at- 
tention to their arrangements of i^i- 
nance- We will not be readily sus- 
pected of holding out either of these 
systems as a pattern for our own 
imitation; but it is of incalculable 
moment, both that the publick should 
possess clear notions as to the extent 
and the nature of their danger, and 
should be fully aware of the measure 
of that wretchedness to which they 
are destined, if these dangers cannot 
be averted. After having surveyed 
the chief sources of the power which 
is opposed to us, we may also ven- 
ture, perhaps, to speculate, with 
some assurance, both as to its pro- 
bable duration, and as to the means 
by which its downfal may be most 
securely accelerated. 

in her levies of money, as in her 



levies of men, France wilt be found 
to have calculated every thing for a 
system of war and conquest. In her 
financial operations, she is as rapa- 
cious of the people's treasure, as ia 
her military operaUons she is pro- 
digal of their blood. No one must 
expect to find, in the administration 
of her exchequer, that cautious wis- 
dom which relieves the pressure of 
taxation, by calculating and balaiir 
cing, and calculating and distributing 
anew, — by the certainty of the im- 
post, and by the responsibility of the 
government. One broad and dread- 
ful simplicity pervades the whole; a 
simplicity regardless of the people's 
comforts, and of the principles of 
justice; but admirably adapted, bf 
the facilities it afibrds to the execu- 
tive power, for the rapid movements 
of conquest and ambition. Thus, 
while all without is triumph and 
glitter, all within is mes^eness iind 
toil ! And the French people tremble 
and pay tribute, that their neighbours 
may tremble and pay tribute also. 

The interesting and able sketch of 
their fiscal arrangements, which now 
lies before us, is developed und^r 
three heads. 1st, The principal 
sources of the actual revenue of 
France; 3ndly, The system establish- 
ed for the collection of that reveuuer 
and 3rdly, The amount of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements. 

The sources of the revenue are 
enumerated under three heads. The 
direct taxes; the indirect taxes; and 
tiiose additional imposts which do 
not fall precisely under either of 
these heads. The direct taxes arc, 
1. the land tax; 2. the impost upon 
moveables, divided into the personal, 
mobiliary, and sumptuary taxes; 3. 
the tax on doors and windows; and 
4, the tax on the wages of industry, 
entitled, " le droit des fiatenies" 

1. The land taxis called the «ro«- 
tribution fonder eJ^* 

•* This tax," says the author, " whic& 
has superseded the former taille and Vinff- 
tiemes, must be understood, not oDly in 
its usual accepi'ation» but as a charge oa 
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ideotne. The raudmum, at which it it fixed 
by law» is one fifth of the net income of 
the subject, upon a general estimate of 
the whole product of the French territory. 

2. ** The personal contribution embraces 
every arUcle which falls within the list of 
the assessed taMs in England, and which 
the epithet can imply. Horses, dogs, ser- 
rants, vehicles, utensils, the rent of dwel- 
lings, stock of every description, &c. are 
all included in one or other of the three 
branches, the personal, mobiliary, and 
sumptuary taxes. 

3. *^ An impost on gateways, chimneys, 
&c. is added to that on doors and windows. 
The charges on these articles are all of 
the heaviest kind.'* p. 87, 88. 

4. The droit des patentee of the 
new empire is founded on the mai- 
trise, jurandes, et droit de marc d'or, 
which, under the old government, 
were taxes paid for the privilege of 
exercising trades and professions, 
and upon the emoluments and ti'ans- 
fer of publick offices. To this droit 
des patentes, which is at once a capi- 
tation tax, and a tax on the wages of 
industry, nearly 1,800,000 heads of 
families are subject. 

These direct taxes ard'Vssessed 
according to tables of distribution, 
which 

— " are constructed from a view of the 
population; the territorial extent; and the 
supposed wealth of each department. The 
prefects and the ^neral councils allot a 
quota to each district within their jurisdic- 
tion; the subprefects to each arrondisse- 
ment; and the mayors, of whonv there is 
one for each commune or subdivision, ap- 
portion their contingent among the inhabi- 
tants of the commune.** " The general 
government, in determining the contin- 
gents of the departments, is supposed to 
be guided by the amount of taxes which 
each paid to the old government; by the 
reports of the prefects, relative to the 
ability and dispositions of the territories 
within their jurisdiction; and by general 
calculations with regard to the sources of 
publick wealth. The subordinate allot- 
ments are supposed to depend on similar 
considerations." p. 86, 87. 

Accustomed as we are to taxation, 
the amount of these burdens, we 
think, must strike us as oppressive; 
but their actual amount is the least 



of their «yils. It is altogether uncer- 
tain at what it may be fixed; and 
the principles on which the calcula* 
tion proceeds, are manifestly unjust 
and erroneous. Government is, in all 
cases, to determine, by its own ar- 
bitrary award, what sum shall be 
made up by each department; and 
the inferiour agents of government 
are to settle how it shall be contri- 
buted by the districts. As all uncon- 
trolled power is sure to be abused, 
these repartitions must often be dic- 
tated by partiality; but, even where 
the intention is fair, the avowed 
principle of the assessment is such 
as must lead inevitably to oppression. 
The density of population, for in- 
stance, is taken as one criterion for 
that assessment; as if it were not 
certain, that, under such a govern- 
ment, the very multitude of the peo- 
ple must be a cause of general po- 
ve|^. The larger the family, the less 
ca™it afford to pay; and the more 
anxious the competition for em- 
ployment, the less likely is that 
employment to funiish incomes ca- 
pable of heavy contributions to the 
state. The supposed wealth of eacli 
department is another of the criteria 
adopted by the French ministers; 
and this wealth they calculate by the 
amount of the taxes which it paid 
to the old government. Our author 
protests against this absurdity; and 
observes justly, that 

•* What a department may have paid to 
the old government, furnishes no proof 
of its ability at this moment, on account 
of the total obstruction of many channels 
of wealth, and of the revolutions in the 
possession and value of property. Under 
the regime, the value of real property was 
estimated at twenty and twenty-iive years* 
purchase: at tlus time, it is not more than 
twelve or fifteen in many departments. 
This difference is owing to a Mrant of con. 
fidence in the stability of the government; 
to the high rates of interest; to the duties 
on registration and transfers; and to an 
apprehension of those violent ezpedieata 
to which an arbitrary government may 
have recourse, in order to relieve its nc« 
cessities.** p. 91, 92. 
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It is needless, however, to waste 
time, in attempting to show, by ar- 
gument, that such a mode of assess- 
ment must give rise to the most 
grievous inequalities, since there is 
the most direct and unquestionable 
evidence of the fact in the official 
report of the minister of finance for 
the year 1807. In that document, it 
is distinctly stated, that " the forma- 
tion of the new registers has led to 
the discovery of the abuses of the 
former distribution. While some 
proprietors paid, in 1806, the fourth^ 
the thirdy and even a moiety and more 
of their incomes <i others were taxed 
at the rate of the one twentieth, one 
fiftieth, andone»hundredth part only. 
These, inequalities would have re- 
mained for ever unknown, if the pre- 
paration of the new lists had not 
enabled us to discover them." The 
new survey, to which reference is 
made in this extract, goes on, ^ur 
author assures us, with wond Wul 
slowness; and is generally supposed 
only to have shifted the place of 
the oppressions it affected to cor- 
rect. 

Against all these evils, however, 
the subject is allowed to petition; 
but we may judge of the value of 
this privilege, and of the extent of 
the redress that is likely to be pro-, 
cured by means of it, when we are 
informed, that, by a special clause in 
the law, it is provided, that « no re- 
lief shall in any case be granted, but 
upon condition^ that the party ag- 
grieved shall point out some estate 
within his district, which has been 
underrated, in order that the trea- 
sury may be indemnified I" It is 
likewise enacted, that if the sums 
collected do not amount to the con- 
tingent prescribed by government, 
a second distribution shall take place; 
and if that proves insufficient, a third; 
80 that the vexation is as infinite in 
its recurrence, as it is intolerable in 
its pressure. 

All this relates to the three first 
kinds of direct taxes, which must 
be born by every body who i9 in or 



out of a profession or business; buf^ 
if a man happens to be engaged in 
any sort of lucrative employment 
whatever, he is further obliged to 
submit to the fourth kind of direct 
tax, tlie droit des fiatentes; which is 
a duty paid for the liberty of work- 
ing for one's bread — a sort of preli- 
minary tax, that a man must pay 
before he is permitted to earn 
wherewithal to pay his other ta;Kes. 

So much for the direct taxes. The 
indirect revenue is derived from the 
imposts on registration and legal 
proceedings, from the lands belong- 
ing to the crown, from licenses for 
sporting, frpm lotteries, the post of- 
fice, the customs, and the seigno- 
rage on coin, from the taxes and 
monopolies upon saltpetre, gunpow- 
der, snuff, and salt, and from the 
droits reunis, which comprise the 
duties of excise, and those on publick 
carriages, playing cards, &c. 

The imposts on registration and 
legal proceedings, appear peculiar- 
ly heavy. Under vhis head comes the 
tax on inheritances, wliich was es- 
timated, in 1803, in the following 
dashing manner. 

'*' It was calculated," we are told, ** by 
the minister of finance for that year, that 
the capital value of the real property of 
France was at least thirty milliards of 
francs; that, according to the usual 
probabilities of human life, the changes 
of property, occasioned by death, would 
affect about one thirtieth of that capital 
annually, and that the duty, thereforCr 
upon inheritances, at one per cent. only» 
must yield ten milUons of francs." p. 
106-7. 

The crown lands, which are still 
called the national domains, are vast- 
ly more numerous than under the 
old government. For there has been 
an annexation of all the forests for- 
merly held by corporate bodies and 
emigrants; and of large districts in 
Belgium, and on the left bank of the 
Rhine; and of all forests whatever, 
above the extent of 300 acres; be- 
sides other less important parcels of 
territory. 
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" The r^pid destruction and creation of 
fortunes, the fate of the paper currency, 
and the impoverishment of all classes du- 
ring" the revolution, have given, in that 
country, tenfold activity to the spirit of 
gambling, which naturally belongs to a 
sanguine people. It may be truly said to 
rage in the metropolis; and exhibits there, 
under the niost disgusting and friglitful 
aspect, all the miseries and disorders 
which usually follow in the train of licen- 
tious adventure and driminal indulgence. 
The tickets of the lottery pass from the 
hands of the factors, at a considerable ad- 
vance, into those of the lower orders, 
whom the tumults of civil commotion, and 
the absence of religious instruction, have 
estranged from the love of regular indus- 
try. They circulate widely, also, among 
the class of abandoned profligates; of per- 
sons without employment, les gens desait- 
«7'^«,— and of decent but necessitous indi- 
viduals, with whom Paris abounds beyond 
any other capital in the world. I have 
heard it asserted, by an intelligent person 
engaged in the administration of the lot- 
teries, that they occasioned in Paris more 
than one hundred suicides in the course 
#• the year." p. 116-17. 



*• These constitate a fruitful source of 
revenue; and yielded, in 1806, something 
more than seventy millions of francs, ac- 
cording to the budget of the year.** p. 
111. 

Our author, prpceeding on prin- 
ciples that are V now vmiversally re- 
cognised, reprobates, in the severest 
terms, this most oppressive and im- 
provident mode of raising a revenue, 
as a source of oppression, and a bar 
to that improvement which would 
result from "the more productive 
care of individual interest." Here is 
an immense^ territory, amounting to 
nearly five millions of acres, with- 
held from the publick in the most 
prejudicial of all modes; on which 
territory are employed no fewer than 
eight thousand government oflicers, 
calling themselves conservators, in- 
spectors, guards, surveyors, &c. And 
to complete the injury, " no indivi- 
dual proprietor of woodland can cut 
dow^n his timber, or clear his land, 
under a heavy penalty, without 
making, six months previously, a 
declaration of his intention to one of 
the conservators, whose report de- 
termines the government either to 
grant or refuse permission to that 
effect. This regulation gives the 
government a virtual monopoly of 
the sale of wood throughout the em- 
pire." p. 111. 

The next branch of revenue is de- 
rived from the lotteries; and these 
lotteries, blanrable as they are, even 
in the moderation to which they are 
confined under our government, are 
mischievous beyond all calculation, 
in the excess to which they are en- 
couraged among the French. « The 
drawings take place twice a week 
at Parisj and so often at Bourdeaux, 
Brussels, Lyons and Strasbourg, as 
to afford one every other day." Un- 
der the same head are included the 
numerous gambling tables of the 
metropolis; all of which are licensed, 
and some farmed out by the govern- 
ment. There is but too much truth, 
we fear in the following striking 
passage. 

Vol. IV. 2 b 



The suppression of all this evil is 
hardly to be expected, while the sum 
of twelve millions of francs continues 
to be yearly produced by it. And 
yet, nothing but experience would 
make any man believe that rulers 
in general can be so blind to the ul- 
timate interests of their own reve- 
nue, as to fancy tliese irregularities 
productive to the exchequer. That 
a government should care very little 
about them, in a moral point of view, 
is credible enough; but that, in a 
calculating age, when the land and 
industry of the people are acknow- 
ledged to be the ultimate funds of 
revenue, a system should be en- 
couraged which leads so directly to 
the neglect of the land aiid the di- 
minution of industry, is not a little 
astonishing. 

One of the most remarkable in- 
stances in which financial and politi- 
cal objects are combined by the 
French government, may be found 
in the system of the postofiice. The 
discipline, indeed, of that branch of 
it Avhich is charged witli the supplJT 
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of honcfli for irtvellere, appears to 
be ei^ceedingly commendable; but 
this advantage is purchased at a 
great price; for we find that— 

** No papers of any description, whether 
printed or manuscript^ are soSered to 
reach their destination, if not perfectly 
conformable to Buonaparte's views. No 
communication can be held through this 
channel without being subject to govern- 
mental inspection. Through the agency of 
the numerous functionaries of this esta- 
blishment, and of the innkeepers, with 
Whom they are in close correspondence, 
a minute supervision is exercised over 
travellers in every part of the empire, of 
whom scarcely an individual can pass un- 
noticed or unknown. I was crecUbly in- 
formed in Paris, that more than thirty 
clerks are unremittingly employed in 
opening and copying the letters wluch are 
received in the postoffice of that capitaL 
The provincial postofhces are similarly 
constituted.'* p. 119-20. 

This branch of the revenue, in the 
year 1807, yielded about seven mil- 
lions of francs. * 

** The gross produce was estimated at 
twenty five mfllions. The necessity of 
maintaining postofBces near the armies* 
is assigned as the cause why so small n 
portion of the receipts were emptied into 
the treasury." p. 118-19. 

Englishmen will hardly wish to 
•ee this system imitated; but they 
Will easily perceive its immense uti- 
lity to an enterprising government 

The history of the customs is also 
very remarkable. This branch of the 
revenue was stated, in 1805, as hav- 
ing yielded forty one millions of 
francs. At present, we are assured 
that the produce of this import 

*' is drawn almost exclusively from the 
smuggling trade, and the forfeiture of 
goods of British manufacture. It will, how- 
ever, be thought necessary, for some time, 
that a large item under this head should 
be introduced into the budget, compound- 
ed of these, or any other ing^dients, how- 
ever extraneous, in order to conceal the 
amount of the loss consequent on the total 
privation of external trade." p. 122-3. 

Of the seignorage on the coin, we 
are told that it 
^-^'piodacedria the yev 180r, about four 



hundred thousaad francs. The whole a« 
mount of the new coinage, at that period, 
was about three hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of francs. There has been some im- 
provement in the machinery of the mint; 
but a material adulteration, particularly in 
the gold coin, although the new laws on 
this head prescribe the standard of the old 
regime, A tax, under the title of droit de 
garantie, is raised upon all articles of 
gold and silver fabricated by jewellers, 
8cc. upon which the government imprints 
a stamp. The amount of specie existing in 
France before the revolution, was estima* 
ted, byNeckar, at 2,200,000,000 francs. 
Peuchet supposes it to have amounted, in 
the year 1807, within the limits of the old 
territory, to 1,850,000,000. The diminu- 
tion, however, must have been much more 
considerable than this writer is willing to 
allow. To be satisfied of this, it is only ne- 
cessary to reflect on the various causes 
which conspired to drain off the specie in 
the course of the revolution; such as, the 
vast amount of coin paid to the armies 
abroad; the operation of the ptsper cur- 
rency; the subtraction of capital by emi- 
grants and others; and the mat balance 
of trade, which has been unimrmly against 
France during the present and the last 
war, and which, in the year 1801, amount* 
ed to 112,559,000 francs. Much of the 
specie which remuns is locked out of cir- 
culation, in consequence of the small pro- 
Erietors among whom the great estates 
ave been divided." p. 123-4. 

These persons, from being mere 
farmers and tenants, have acquired 
an income of more than 300,000,000 
francs; and do not disburse the third 
part of what the former landowners 
expended upon the products of na« 
tional industry. 

•« The government enjoys a monopoly 
of gunpowder and saltpetre, and exercises 
an exclusive privilege in the fabrication 
and sale of snuff and salt, in the depart* 
ments beyond the Alps. They have laid m 
general tax on salt, more productive than 
tiie famous gabellcs and scarcely less 
burdensome, although they are at great 
pains to inculcate the utility of the ex- 
change. The duty is levied upon its fabri- 
cation at the salt marshes, and farmed out 
to an administration or r^gie. The retail 
sale is left unincumbered in the interiour 
of the empire. In this difference, the prin- 
cipal advantage ascribed to it over the 
gaifcUe is said to consist. The price of the 
commodity is, however, higher than at 
any antecedent period.'' p. 12&. 
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In order to diminish the unpopu* 
larity of this new duty, ^ it was sta* 
ted to be in Ueu of, and destined to 
the same purpose, as tlie tolls pre- 
viously collected on the highroads;*' 
which had given rise to so gross a 
peculation, and excited so imiversal 
a disgust, («that it was at length 
found necessary to abolish the whole 
system of turnpikes." The state of 
the roads at present is very unequal. 
The military highways in the direc- 
tions of Spain, Italy, the Rhine and 
the Netherlands, are carefully re- 
paired; while the humbler, but more 
useful communications, constructed 
for commercial and domestick inter- 
course, are falling into lamentable 
decay. On every side, says the minis- 
ter of finance in his report for the 
year 1805, are to be observed "des 
ruines i reparer, des landes arides d 
couvrir d'habitations et de troupeaux; 
des marais qu'il faut rendre i la cul- 
ture et k la salubrity; des ports qu'il 
hut ouvrir ou recreuser; des d^par- 
temens entiers qu'il faut, par des 
communications, attacher au reste 
de Tempire.** 

The Droits r^unis have nothing 
peculiarly Remarkable, except the 
painful proportion which the ex- 
pense of collecting them bears to the 
whole sum collected. « They yield a 
net revenue of about Hhy millions of 
francs; and draw, altogether, from 
the people, about one hundred mil- 
lions." 

But these direct and indirect taxes 
are not the heaviest of the imposi- 
tions to which the demands of con- 
quering ambition subject the people. 
The following extract exhibits a se- 
ries of grievances yet more deplora- 
ble. 

** Under the name-of additional centimes 
[centime* additionele] a certain per cen- 
tage is levied upon the whole amount of 
the direct taxes, for various purposes: one 
of which b the supply of the deficit which 
may occur in the coUecUon of those taxes. 
The government exacts, also, a large per 
centage on this fund, under the title of a 
war tax. The councils of the departments, 
and of the communesj are authorized to 



levy a similar contribution for the purpose 
of defraying local char»ss of every descrip- 
tion; for the support of the judiciary estar 
blishment, and adl its appendages; of the 
provincial bureaux; of prisons, hospitals, 
&c. I shall state the amount of this per 
centage in several instances, in order tOt 
convey an idea of the vast addition which 
it makes to the publick burdens. 

** Ramel calculates, that the additional 
centimes levied in theyear 1800, amounted 
to forty-three and a half per cent, on the 
total of the direct taxes. In the year 1807, 
the government imposed an additional du- 
ty, on account of the war, often per cent, 
on the land tax; ten per cent, on the win- 
dow tax; fifteen per cent, on the droit dee 
patentea, t^c. The general councils were 
authorized to levy sixteen per cent, on all 
the direct taxes, for the purposes mention- 
ed above: one and a half per cent for the 
expenses of the general survey; four per 
cent, for the reparation of the publick 
buildings, roads, &c. The councils of the 
communes were also impowered to raise a 
considerable per centage, in order to de- 
fray the expenses of their particular subdi- 
visions.** 

The total addition for that year, 
therefore, was something under forty 
per cent, on the whole direct taxes. 

** In 1808, the councils of the depart- 
ments were authorized to raise seventeen 
per cent, on the direct taxes, for general 
purposes; and five per cent, for Uie im*. 
provements of the roads, bridges, S(c. The 
councils of the communes were invested 
with the privilege of collecting duties ac- 
cording to the rates of the preceding year, 
within their particular jurisdictions. Ten 
percent, was also imposed upon the income 
of all real property; ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding and repairing places of 
worship, for the reparation of the eccle- 
siastical seminaries, and for the purchase 
of dwelling^ for the ministers of religion, 
both catholick and protestant" p. 134, 
136. 

This gives an addition of about 30 
per cent. But 

— '* the councils may also, at any time, 
propose to the government such an adi^- 
ttonal per centage as the domestick inte* 
rests of their departments seem to require. 
The government may also, at an^ period, 
by a special law, impose an additional tax 
of this sort, either conformably to a propo- 
sition of the councils, or according to exi- 
gencies of state, produced by the war, or 
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other unexpected causei. Additional cett' 
times have also been levied upon the indi- 
rect taxes, under the name of a war tax. 

" In districts, the revenue of which ex- 
ceeds twenty thousand francs, ten per 
cent, is levied upon the net produce of 
tl»^se duties, for whajt is termed ^he pain 
de soupe ties trovpes; a contribution for the 
subsistence of the troops in the neighbour- 
hood of the cities, resembling' the ^nnotm 
J^Iilitaris of the Komans."— -p. 137—38. 

We now proceed to the second 
head of our abstract, namely, « the 
system established for the admini^^ 
(ration 9Sid, collection of the revenue." 

" The administration is divided into two 
distinct departments, under the manage- 
ment of different ministers. The one enti- 
tled the Minister of the Treasury; tlie 
other, the Minister of the Finances. The 
latter superintends the execution of the 
laws relative to the assessment and col- 
lection of the taxes;— i-egulates all the 
estabhshments, such as the postoffice, the 
customs, &c. which yield a revenue to the 
exchequer^— -and issues orders for the 
publick payments which are made by Uie 
treasury. He is supposed to act only by 
virtue, either of a general law, of an airet^ 
of the executive, or of a manda$ or order 
from a minister. The treasury \^ the cen- 
tral point of all receipts and disbursements. 
. The minister of this department is charged 
with the verification of the sums received 
and paid over to him by the collectors; 
with all publick payments, when warrant- 
ed by an order from the minister of 
finance » and with the guardianship of the 
grand livre, or book of inscriptions for the 
publick debt. 

^' Soth ministers exhibit, annually, a 
separate budget> prefaced by an exposition 
of the itate of their respective departments. 
The report of the Tninister of finanoe is 
liccompanied by an elucidation of its va- 
rious items, and a general -survey of the 
financial resources of the empire. Their 
nccoufits ^re subject tp a revision of a 
committee, consisting of seven member^, 
appointed by the conservative senate, who 
bear the name of the copfimittee of nation- 
al accountability \cov!iptabilit^ iiationale,"] 
An exposition of the amount of the revenue 
and expenditure is submitted every -month 
to the emperonr, who allots, to each de- 
partment of state, the sum which the sup- 
posed wants of the department require. 
It was solemnly decreed, in 1805, by a 
senatus consuituni, that the budget should 
receive the visa of the archchancellor, as 
an important formality ! As the revenue 
«aiwot be i*e«l«6ed within the year, the 



accounts a^e left open, and stated in the 
budget of the following year, imder the 
title of exercises. " These open accounts, 
which are repeated for three or four years, 
considerably increase both the volume 
and the intricacy of the budgets." — p. 
139-141. 

" I scarcely need suggest, that these 
reports are prepared under the immediate 
inspection of the emperour, and by those 
who are the mere slaves of his will. They 
are subject to no legislative scrutiny 
whatever; and are exhibited to the delibe- 
rative assemblies, as a proof of imperial 
condescension. Notwithstanding the beast 
with regard to the notoriety given them, 
they are presented only in part to the 
publick, in the columns of the Moniteur. 
The full reports are- reserved for the 
functionaries of the two departments, with 
the exception of a few copies for the 
members of the legislative bodies." — ^p. 
141—42. 

•* The rejection or disregard of all spe« 
ciiick appropriations by general law» 
would, in every other country, be consi- 
dered as fatal to publick liberty, and ne- 
cessarily productive of the most mischie- 
vous disorders. But, in France, these 
wrewtewj, as they are styled, — the appro- 
priation, for instance, of the capital of the 
sinking fund, to the wants of the war- 
ministry, with a supposed intention of re- 
imbursing the fund, — are qualified as re- 
ciprocal loans, calculated to facilitate the 
publick service, and to promote the circu- 
lation of specie." — p. 145. 

" Every village and commune of France 
has a collector or taxgatherer, who pays 
over the amount of his receipts to a trea- 
surer, called a particular receiver; of 
whom there is one for every district. 
There is also a receiver-general for each 
department; into whose hands the particu- 
lar receivers convey the sums drawn from 
the collectors; and who communicate im- 
mediately with the treasury. They are all 
under the active superintendance of an 
administration, entitled, the direction of 
the taxes \Mreetion des contributions.'] — 
This administration consists of a director- 
general, of inspectors, verificators, coiu 
trollers, &c. and of various other function- 
aries, whose province it is to watch over 
the receivers and taxgatherers, and to re«- 
gulate and expedite the collection of the 
taxes. In 1805, the numberof chief officers 
[employes en chef] belonging to the direc- 
tion of the taxes, amounted, throughout 
the empire, without including Piedmont, 
to 1044; 254 controllers of the first class; 
588 of the second, &c. The administra- 
tions for the ^^oUection of the ijidirect 
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taxes, employ, likewise, an immense mul- 
titude of directors, subdirectors, inspect- 
ors, subinspectors, clerks, verificators, 
visiters, controllers, receivers, excisemen, 
pr^pos^s, and simples employes, luissiers, 
r^g^isseurs, &c. These, together with the 
agents employed in the collection of the 
direct taxes, are all nominated by the 
emperour." p. 146 — 47. 

Peuchet, an eminent statistical 
writer in France, declares iStatis- 
tiquc de la France^ fu 524] that there 
are no positive data by which it 
would be possible to calculate the 
expenses of collection;, but he ac- 
knowledges, that the expenses on: 
the land tax alone could not have 
been lower, in 1803, than 16 1-2 per 
cent The charges on the other taxes 
are not, perhaps, unreasonably cal- 
culated, by the author of the present 
pamphlet, at 2,0 per cent, takmg into 
consideration the increase in the 
number of revenue officers, and the 
high poundage allowed them. 

The minister of finance, in his re- 
port of 1806, states, that the expenses 
of lawsuits, writs and seizures, inci- 
dent to financial delinquency, which 
expenses are called fraU de fiour^ 
siiite^ bore a mean proportion of 
•jfs to the whole amount of tlie 
direct taxes. In some departments, 
the ratio was upwards of ^Y The 
injuries and expenses sustained by 
the people, in the enforcement of 
the other taxes, are not so easily 
calculated; but there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that the oppression 
roust be every where pretty nearly 
proportionate. 

And here, even under this second 
head, when the reader imagines he 
has quite done with the enumeration 
of taxes, another imposition starts 
up to surprise him. The receivers 
and collectors 

—"deposit individually, in the exche- 
quer, a sum in cash, under the title of 
cauHomtement or pledge, equal to one 
twelfth of all the publick money which 
passes through their hands. The minister 
ot finance very properly denominates these 
securities a loan; and of no small magni- 
tude, as they amounted; according to the 



budget of 1805, to eighty-five millions of 
francs. No plausible objection could be 
raised against this plan.if it were confined 
merely to the agents of the treasury, in 
order to prevent insolvency or peculation 
on their part; but it has been extended, 
m a most arbitrary manner, to other class- 
es of persons, and converted into an expe- 
dient for the creation of a new fund, ap- 
phcable to the general expenses of the 
state. 

« All bankers, lawyers, notaries, brok- 
ers, judicial officers, butchers, &c. and, 
in general, all persons exercising responsi- 
ble trades and professions, are compelled 
to deposit similar securities in cash, ac- 
cording to a graduated scale. I was in- 
formed by a notary of the second order in 
Pari§, that he had been called upon to ad- 
vance thirty thousand francs (about six 
thousand dollars) as a cautionnement, be- 
fore he could obtain permission to act in 
his professional capacity. Since the enact- 
ment of the law, additions, under the 
name of supplementary securities, have 
been made every year to the original de- 
mand, and new offices created, in order to 
augment this fund; so that it has hitherto 
worn the aspect of a permanent branch of 
revenue." p. 151—153. 

" The interest assigned to the contribu- 
tors, was originally five and six per cent.; 
but in 1808, it vjras reduced to four and five 
per cent." p. 153. 

The securities, as our author ob- 
serves, are only forced Jaws under f- 
another name. '^"" "' 

" The general receivers draws bills on 
themselves, at the commencement of the 
year, in favour of the government, payable 
the fifteenth of every month, for the whole 
amount of the direct taxes; and bills at 
sight, for the amount of such of the indi- 
rect taxes as are paid over to them. The 
particular receivers draw, in the same 
manner, in favour of the general receivers, 
bills payable fifteen days before those of 
the latter fall due. The collectors pursue 
the same course with regard to the parti- 
cular receivers, 'fhe bills at sight, are 
distributed among the paymasters, for the ' 
publick service. The rest are negotiated 
by the treasury. The sinking fund is 
charged with the payment of such as are 
protested. The loss sustained by the go, 
vernmerit in negotiating the paper emitted 
on account of the direct taxes, although 
every motive conspires to induce a regular 
payment on the part of the receivers, may 
be alleged as a criterion of the state of 
publick credit in France. It was fifteen 
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millions of franc* in 1802; eighteen mil- 
lions in ISOi; and sixteen millions in 1806 
The minister of finance, in his report for 
1807, complains, that he was compelled, 
in the commencement of the preceding 
year, to negotiate the bills of the receivers 
at a discount of one and one sixteenth per 
month." p. 155—156. 

•* The caisae d'amot^ssemertti or sinking 
fund, was originally formed from the ca- 
pital of the securities of the receivers; and 
the ostensible purpose of iu creation, was 
the discharge of tlie interest of those se- 
curities." p. 157. 

« In 1806, it was decreed that it" (the 
fund) " should, for that as well as the pre- 
ceding year, be indemnified for the sums 
which it was entitled to claim from the 
treasury, for tl\e discharge of the national 
debt, and the payment of the interest of 
the securities, by a delegation or cession 
to its use of national domains, valued at 
twenty years purchase. 

" This valuation, as compared with the 
ordinary prices of land in France, appears 
too high, by at least five years purchase. 

" Upon the cession of national domains 
to its use, and the extortion of supplemen- 
tary securities, the government thought 
proper t<» announce that the reduction of 
the national debt, would come within the 
tphere of its activitj^n this respect only, 
it bears an affinity to the fund of tlie same 
name in England." p. 157. 

" The substitution of national domains, 
for the regular proceeds of the fund, is, in 
fact, tantamount to an insolvency for it, 
und makes it subservient to new violations 
of publick faith. The holders of the tiers 
consolid^Sf were authorized to tender them 
in payment for the national domains ceded 
to the fund; and it was by the acquisition 
• of this stock, that it was to reduce the na- 
tional debt." p. 158. 

It cannot be matter of surprise* 
that a government so little scrupu- 
lous, should find it difficult to uphold 
the national credit abroad. Our au- 
thor, himself an American, tells us, 
that in the United States « no intel- 
ligent merchant can be induced, by 
any consideration, to make advances 
in their favour, or to accept a bill on 
their treasury, from their highest 
accredited agent;'* which, of course, 
must always continue to be the case, 
while there is so great a difficulty in 
obtaining payment, even of claims 
officially acknowledged or liquidated* 



Upon a representation of the case, 
to the minister of the marine, for in- 
stance, whose expenditure almost 
uniformly exceeds the appropriated 
sum, ^ the reason assigned, both in 
his verbal and written replies, for a 
delay so fatal to the creditor, has uni- 
formly been — that the emfierour had 
made no allotment for the payment of 
his arrears; that is to say, that he 
wanted funds for the fulfilment of 
his engagements." p. 162, 163. 

We have now arrived at the last 
head of our analyses; and we are to 
state the amount of the receipts and 
disbursements. 

" In the budget of 1806, the sums paid 
over to the treasury by the receivers, arc 
stated at 877,183,581 francs. Besides 
these, a considerable amount is deposited 
separately, by the administrations of the 
indirect taxes, and received from other 
quarters. The addition of this amount 
makes, according to the budget, one 
thousand one hundred and thirty three 
millions, two hundred and thirQr three 
thousand, six hundred and ninety-one 
francs, for tiie whole receipts of the 
treasury of Paris during ISOiS. In this 
sum, however, are included about one 
hundred millions, on account of arrears 
for the preceding * exercises,' This amount 
is, at the same time, nearly balanced hy 
that of such part of the taxes for 1806, 
as could be collected within that year."— 
p. 167,168. 

The sum of 1050 millions of 
francs may, perhaps, be fairly 
stated as the net revenue of the year 
1806. Biit if we would estimate the 
whole of the burthen imposed on 
the people, we must add to the sum 
the expenses of collection; the taxes 
paid for what are called local ahd 
departmental expenses; the disburse- 
ments of a miscellaneous naturei 
such as those occasioned by judicial 
seizures; the pittances necessarily 
advanced by the middling classes, 
to their children in the armies, to 
give them the decencies of life; and 
the premiums paid to substitutes. 
After enumeratbg these grievances, 
our author adds:-— 

"Reasoning from the above data^ I 
shall not hesitate to compute the whole 
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amount of the publick burdens of France, 
at one thousand two hundred millions of 
francs, or nearly sixty millions sterling; 
and I am well satisfied that this estimate 
is much below the real amount.''— p. 178. 

In the statement of the sums paid 
to the treasury during fifteen months 
of the years" 1805 and 1806, the mi- 
nister of that department enters the 
receipts at 986 millions of francs, 
and the expenses at 932 millions. 
This favourable balance is not very 
credible, when it is considered, that 
there was an acknowledged defalca- 
tion of 100 millions, in the beginning 
of the year 1806, and that no men- 
tion seems to be made of any such 
favourable balance, in the subsequent 
estimates of the ways and means. 

The minister of police* in 1800, 
required, in his own department, 
1,200,000 francs for the secret ser- 
vices alone; and though it does not 
seem probable that a smaller sum 
has been found sufficient for those 
services since, yet, in the bud^^et of 
1807, the total of his expenses is put 
down only at 881,000 francs. « 

The minister of war, in 1800, de« 
manded 436 millions; and yet, for 
1^06, his expenses are stated at only 
293 millions. 

The disbursements of the foreign 
department, in Necker's time, a- 
mounted to 1 4 millions. The history 
of the foreign policy pursued in 
these later days, does not make it 
probable that the expenses can be 
much diminished; yet, for the year 
1806, they are stated at little more 
than 7 millions. 

The appropriation for the impe- 
rial household, last year, w^s 28 
millions of francs; including three 
millions for the use of the princes. 
Yet the magnificence, the prodigal- 
ity, and the rapacity of the new 
court, make it impossible to believe 
that its expenditure can be less than 
that of the Bourbons; and the ex- 
penditure of the Bourbons amounted 
to 31 millions of livres. 

When a government can tax at 
its pleasure, vary the destination of 



the publick money, according to its 
convenience, and supply every defi- 
ciency by unresisted frauds and 
oppressions, it cannot suffer much 
from the sacrifice it thus makes to 
publick feeling, in understating 
expenses incurred for the more un- 
popular departments of its adminis- 
tration. And, that such fallacies are 
by no means unfairly imputed, is 
manifest, not only from the foregoing 
comparisons and calculations, but, if 
we can trust this author, from direct 
and unimpeachable testimony; as he 
declares himself to have obtained 
"from person^ in Paris who enjoy 
access to the most correct informa- 
tion, fioaittve evidence^ that the no- 
minal falls far short of the real ex- 
penditure.'* 

Such are the leading features of 
the French financial constitution. 
And it is from this constitution, 
combined with the code of the con- 
scription; with the despotick regu- 
hitions on the press; and with the 
vast establishment of spies and in- 
triguers, that the gigantick power, 
which is overturning Europe, de- 
rives its form, and recruits its 
strength. Vigour and rapidity are 
its characteristicks; and, despotick 
as its constitution undoubtedly is, it 
is, of all the, despotisms that history 
has described, the most active, ener- 
getick, and compact. The frame of 
Uiat constitution is not disordered 
by inveterate factions, nor clogged 
with bloated aristocracies. All is 
bone and muscle; there is no slug- 
gish smoothness, no sleek imbecility: 
every nerve is braced to its firmest 
tension, and preserved in perpetual 
vigour, by the most severe training 
and unremitting exercise. Perhaps 
the regimen may be too painful to 
be perpetual; perhaps a proportion- 
ate exhaustion may be expected to 
succeed: but, as long as the system 
does retain its present energy, so 
long, at least, it must continue to 
triumph over the diseased and de- 
crepit masses of corpulent impo- 
tence, that erect themselves upon 
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the continent with the empty show 
of resistance, and totter under the 
weight of the very arms which they 
uffect to wield in their defence. 

As long, then, as this portentous 
power preserves its activity, difficul- 
ty and disaster will probably be the 
portion of its neighbours; and it be- 
comes, therefore, the most interest- 
ing of all questions, how long such 
a power is likely to preserve its ac- 
tivity ? Hope, and fear, and igno- 
rance, and learning, all offer their 
speculations on this important ques- 
tion; but each so tinged with the 
colours of its original, as to afford 
but little information as to the fea- 
tures and complexion of tmth. The 
author before us conceives, that the 
perpetuity of this power is insured 
by the despotick simplicity of its 
organization. In support of this opi- 
nion, he refers to the simple forms 
of polity which upheld th6 Roman 
and Lacedemonian commonwealths; 
and he tells us that these forms, 
" which, by proscribing all the 
branches of peaceful industry, cre- 
ate the desire, as well as the neces- 
sity, of incessant war, are by far the 
most firm and lasting." But, even 
if we were to agree in the position, 
that these ancient governments were 
formed on the most lasting of all 
principles, we should by no means 
admit, as a necessary consequence, 
that the polity of modern France 
must be equally permanent. On 
what does the permanence of a war- 
like state chiefly depend? On its 
means of providing incessant occu- 
pation for its troops. Unremitting 
activity is the vital principle of mi- 
litary power. But France cannot con- 
tinue to employ her troops, as Rome 
and Sparta did. To the Romans and 
Spartans, " the desire and necessity 
^f war" unquestionably furnished a 
durable employment; lor they con- 
quered on a small scale, and fought 
for safety or ambition in a narrow 
field. But when a nation has acquir- 
ed so vast a power as that of France 
•-—when she can cast down an ancient 



kingdom with a blow, and erect a 
new one by an edict, it is idle to 
talk of permanent warfare; for, in a 
very few years, there will be nothing 
left for her to war against. 

There is a sort of geometrical pro- 
gression in the career of conquest. 
After a certain number of objects 
have been carried, each fresh achieve- 
ment becomes many times more easy 
than the last; for the points of re- 
sistance diminish in the same pro- 
portion in which the instruments of 
victory are augmenting. Now, France 
stands already on the eminence which 
Rome took seven hundred years to 
reach: so that, if any analogy is to 
be drawn between the actual dura- j 
tion of the Roman power, and the 
probable duration of that of France, 
we must l>e gin our parallel at the 
time of Augustus; and, instead of 
allowing to the French system as 
many years of greatness as constitu- 
ted the whole existence of Rome 
from the date of its foundation, we 
must allow only so many as elapsed 
between the dissolution of the trium- 
virate and the decline of the empire. 
But these historical analogies, though 
they serve very well as illustrations, 
are very unsafe as arguments; and, 
therefore, it is generally more de- 
sirable to found our conclusions on * 
the immediate circumstances of the j 
case, than on any comparison drawn j 
from remote history. ^ ' 

But, while we do not believe in 
the fiertietuity of the French power, 
neither can we agree with those who 
think that it must necessarily termi- 
nate with the life of Buonaparte. 
Their opinion arises from the belief 
thiit the power of France is the crea- 
ture of his genius; for it is inferred, 
that the effects, of which he seems 
to be the cause, must cease when that 
cause shall be no more. But we are 
not prepared to allow so much. 

On the contrary, we conceive that 
the French power, or, in other 
words, the present organization of 
the French resources, greatly as it 
has been aided by the genius of the 
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reigning emperour, has nevertheless 
derived its origin from causes ante- 
cedent to his advancement, and, in 
a great measure, independent of his 
skill. Thus, though he must be ac- 
' knowledged to have entwined him- 
self so artfully with the existing in- 
stitutions, that his destruction may 
indeed, by possibility, involve theirs; 
yet, as we believe them to spring 
from a separate root, we have very 
little hope, that, on his death, tliey 
will actually cease to flourish. These 
considerations are extremely impor- 
tant; because the future conduct and 
hopes of G. Britain must materially 
depend upon the conclusions that she 
may form with respect to the real 
sources of the power of her enemy. 
For some time before the revolu- 
tion, it had been a favourite specu- 
lation, among the bolder class of 
polidclans, that a powerful European 
state might easily arrive at universal 
dominion. Warlike expeditions were 
^ to be the instruments of acquiring 
this dominion, and a warlike consti- 
tution was to secure it. France, from 
the situation and extent of her em- 
pire; from the fertility of her soil; 
from the vast amount of her popula- 
tion; from her ambitious spirit, and 
from her excellence in ai*ms, in arts, 
in science, and in civilisation, seem- 
ed, of all nations, the most com- 
pletely adapted for the achievement 
of such a purpose. But the inefficient 
nature of her government, the en- 
cumbering indolence, pride, and 
weakness, of tlie aristocracy and 
dignified clergy, and the miserable 
embarrassments of her finances, long 
prevented her from attempting the 
enterprise; and the subsistence of 
the balance of power, even with all 
the derangements that the scale had 
suffered since the unprincipled and 
impolitick distribution of Poland, 
was still a check sufficient to coun- 
teract a design so very bold and 
overweening, as that of universal 
conquest. The revolution came, 
however, and all these obstacles va- 
nished. A new government, or rather 
Vol. IV. 2 c 



a succession of new govemmqnts, 
mad with enthusiasmt but, with all 
the strength of madness, rose upon 
the ruins of the monarchy. A thou- 
sand ambitious theories were at once 
let loose upon the state. The dream 
of domestick liberty seemed already 
to have been realized; and, in tho 
fury of that triumph, there was no- 
thing too extravagant for the hopes 
and pretensions of the people. The 
glittering phantoms of antique 
achievement and Roman sovereignty 
floated before their eyes; and, while 
tliey exulted in what they had al- 
ready obtained, they imagined a 
further greatness — an « all hail here- 
after." But the vision was inspired 
by intoxication; and by acts of in- 
toxication was it dispelled. Instead 
of taking security for their own 
freedom, and laying plans for the 
extension of their power, they com- 
posed songs in praise of themselves, 
and took their glory upon credit. 
They talked about republicks till 
they fancied they were free; and 
murdered one another till they had 
convinced themselves they were in- 
divisible. And thus, among this vain, 
volatile, and profligate people, was 
tlie mighty enthusiasm of the great- 
est revolution the world ever wit- 
nessed, hurrying to its own extinc- 
tion; either dissipating itself in folly, 
or quenching itself in blood; when 
the sudden assault of a confederate 
invasion marshalled the irregular 
energies, and decided the fortunes 
of Europe. Those fleeting and subtil 
spirits, tiiat were lately flying abroad 
in a thousand directions, now sud- 
denly became fixed. The genius, 
that in the late anarchy had been 
overpowered by clamorous absurdity 
and romantick wickedness, sprang 
at once, with the buoyancy of fire, to 
tlie upper regions of the state: a 
common danger engendered a com*^ 
mon feeling; and all the efforts, and 
all the resources of the people, were 
collected, consolidated, and concen- 
tered. The shock had been severe: 
but it sobered them at once. Tlf^ 
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power of the French republick, 
which had hitherto been proclaimed 
but in the explosions of oratorical 
vanity, now echoed in the thunder 
of her cannon; and the ridicule of 
Europe subsided into terrour. 

Nor was that terrour groundless. 
The embryo principle of unlimited 
ambition, that had been choked or 
dissipated in the general chaos of 
the new constitution, was now taking 
an organized form, and a steady di- 
rection. The abuses of the former 
government had been done away. The 
people, perceiving that high birth 
Was no longer necessary to military 
promotion, flocked to the standards 
of their country. The complete dis- 
trust of publick credit banished all 
financial fears and scruples; and no- 
thing was wanting to strengthen 
and mature the rising spirit of the 
nation, except the incentives of op- 
position and exercise. 

This desideratum^ the British go- 
vernment quickly supplied, by pro* 
moting, and cooperating in, a war 
against the infant republick. As if 
our very object had been the fomen- 
tation of her dangerous enthusiasm, 
we calculated our hostilities with so 
nice a moderation, that we irritated 
without fatiguing her, and fostered 
her spirit, without impairing her 
strength. We educated and broke 
her in, by little expeditions of our 
own, and unwieldy coalitions of our 
allies; obstacles just formidable 
enough to excite the necessary ani- 
mation in the hearts of her people, 
and complete the discipline of her 
troops. While she was collecting, 
from all her vast and populous pro- 
vinces, an endless array of her own 
ardent citizens, to contend for their 
lands and their liberties, we were 
stirring up the cooperation of states, 
where the people had no motive to 
fight, and the government no energy 
to decide. We treated, and ha- 
rangued, and confederated, when 
there was no common interest, but 
the interest in our subsidies. With 
an unprecedented ignorance of hu- 



man nature, we attempted to kindle 
enthusiasm by bribes: we teased 
every hesitating, impotent, selfish 
state, to draw forth its hollow mer- 
cenaries, against armies with whom 
the only, bounty had been the im- 
pulse of their own wild patriotism. 
We generously trusted the fortuned 
of the whole world to leaders re- 
commended only by family interest) 
by the routine of seniority, or by the 
baser title of purchase. All the com- 
missions in the republican army 
were purchased also; but by genius 
and valour— 4iot with money. 

Then the French conquered, and 
we were astonished. But our asto- 
nishment did not teach us wisdom* 
Again, and again, we reiterated our 
paltry and preposterous. attacks; and 
still the enemy defeated us; and still 
we were astonished. And the enemy 
began to be astonished too; for he 
found that we were actually giviijj^ 
ourselves into his hands, and uncon- 
sciously helping him to attain that 
universal power, at which we scarce- 
ly suspected him to be aiming. The 
very government we were opposing 
thanked us in secret, for imparting 
a steady direction to the inconstant 
zeal of their people. They redoubled 
their efibrts on every side; and per- 
petually, as they saw the successive 
failures of our petty and partial en- 
deavours, they enlarged the scald 
of their own operations. The pretext 
of self-defence was no longer thought 
necessary, at home or abroad. They 
were strong enough safely to avow 
ulteriour objects; the prize that was 
thenceforth to be fought for, was the 
mastery of Europe. From year t» 
year we poured in our gold to buy 
the sway we sighed for; and still 
the sword of France was flung into 
the opposite scale, and, beating 
down the balance, defeated the bar- 
gain. 

The brilliant successes which had 
been achieved by the talents of the 
leaders, and by the general circum- 
stances and constitution of the go- 
verament, were greatly assisted in 
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their effect upon the French people, 
by their inherently vainglorious and 
sanguine character. La grande fien' 
ieCf which is the term familiarly em- 
ployed by the Parisians, to express 
this national scheme of universal 
subjugation, was every day becoming 
more and more popular with all 
ranks. Nay, it had so totally diverted 
the thoughts of the multitude from 
the care of their liberties at home, 
that Napoleon's military despotism 
was received without a struggle; 
with a readiness, indeed^ which, af- 
ter so recent a struggle for freedom, 
must have appeared quite incom- 
prehensible in any people less fickle 
than the great nation. This ruler 
knew their temper; he knew the sa- 
crifices they would make, and tlie 
equivalent of vanity with which they 
would expect to be repaid; and in 
giving them the equivalent, he de- 
termined to entitle himself to all the 
sacrifices. He has oppressed; but, in 
return, he has dazzled. The plunder 
that enriches his troops, has gilded 
the threadbare and sordid condition 
of the fimances from which these 
troops must be reequipped: and the 
peals and salutes for his victories, 
have drowned the murmurs of the 
conscription by which these victories 
are gained He has every where 
stedfastly persisted in his own bold 
and unrelenting measures; and, by 
that firnmess, he has finaliy triumph- 
ed, alike over the liberties of his 
people, and over the weakness of his 
enemies. He has not shrunk from 
the probable discontents of the po- 
pulace, when a great object was to 
be accomplished; and with equal 
coolness has he regarded the small 
annoyances of his foes. In his march 
to conquest, he has seen hostile 
states, on the right and on the left, 
allying themselves to preserve what 
was already lost, and capturing isl- 
ands to swell a profusion, with which 
they were already embarrassed; fa- 
vouring their enemies, and bombard- 
ing their friends; squandering their 
xncHiey, and sacrificing their men! 



and he has let them amuse them- 
selves in their own way, and con- 
tented his ambition by doing, with 
one effort, all that they failed in do- 
ing with BO many. Then, we have 
recourse to our old habit of wonder- 
ing; we declare ourselves, as usual) 
astonished at his good fortune, and 
ask our acquaintances, if they do 
not think this system of things will 
end at his death. 

Let us not "lay this flattering 
unction to our souls." Let us not 
rest one atom of our security on the 
vain hope, that Fortune may give u^ 
what we neglect to earn from Pru- 
dence. Philip may be sick — Philip 
may be dead; but Philip will leave 
behind him a sCiccessour and a peo- 
ple with the same views, and nearly 
with the same means, at which we 
are now appalled. The French pow- 
er is undoubtedly cf the most awful 
magnitude; and the emperour has 
been vigorously instrumental in ma- 
turing its colossal growth; yet, if, as 
we have endeavoured to show, the 
organisation, which affords such fa- 
cilities to tlie military operations of 
France, depends no longer on his 
individual genius, nor even on the 
continuance of the popular ambition, 
then we must still repeat our inabi- 
lity to believe, that his death will 
restore the independence of Europe, 
Almost all his subjects are become 
soldiers. Even while they groan un- 
der the tyranny which they have un- 
warily admitted, they still lust for 
conquest; and such a lust is not to 
be extinguished with the life of an 
individual, even though that indivi- 
dual be Buonaparte. He has himself 
made a provision for the' continuance 
of the national energy, by fixing the 
succession to watch and guide it 
He has splendidly fortified that sue- y 
cession with an advanced guard of 
allied and kindred princes, and with 
a body guard of hereditary nobility; 
and, even if these great precautions 
should fail to secure the empire for, 
his descendants it must yet be re- 
membered, that the restoration of 
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European independence is some- 
thing quite different from the down- 
fal of the new dynasty. 

It certainly is not impossible, that 
his death, when it does occur, may 
rouse the ambition of his generals, 
and that the people may weaken 
themselves by discord; but they 
must be strangely altered in their 
feelings, if they admit any British 
expeditions to interfere in the elec- 
tion; or, indeed, allow us in any way 
to profit by their intestine hostilities. 
They showed the world, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, how 
little they were inclined to the in- 
terference of foreigners; and if such 
was their temper at that time, what 
may we expect it to be now, when 
a contest of almost seventeen years 
has exposed our imprudence, sharp- 
ened their animosity, and advanced 
them so near to the realization of all 
their airy hopes and magnificent de- 
sires ? Is it to be conceived, that the 
loss of a single chief will break in 
a moment the pervasive impulse of 
hostility and conquest that now 
sways the whole mass of the French 
nation? Have we begun to believe 
that the great events of our time are 
produced without causes? or, that 
an accident will put an end to a state 
of things M'hich has resulted from 
the combination of so many natural 
causes ? This is not an age of ma- 
gick. Buonaparte is a commanding 
genius, but he is no necromancer: 
and yet, as if the whole were a 
nurse's fairy tale, we seem to believe 
that the destruction of that giant is 
to break a talisman and destroy an 
enchantment; and that all at once, as 
is the fashion in such stories, the 
castle is to tumble down sponta- 
neously, and the chains of fair ladies 
*^nd captive princes to fall off of 
hemselves, and the party to join 
chorus in praise of England's knight* 
errantry, and "all live very happy 
ever afterwards." No ! the spells by 
which he has wrought, are, the boldr 
ness of his designs, the unity of his 
attacks, the skill of his dispositions, 
the abilities of his generals and 



commissaries, the rapidity of his 
movements, and his contempt of 
insignificant objects. And it will be 
strange indeed, if, among the vast 
multitude of enterprising spiiits^ 
whom his example, and the events 
of his day, have created or set in mo- 
tion, no successour shall be found 
who has sufficiently profited by the 
lessons of the great master of the 
state, to take advantage of the tem- 
per of the people, and lead it onward 
in its present direction. 

Are we to Conclude, then, that no 
human means can destroy this dread- 
ful power, and tlius to abandon all 
hope of preserving ourselves from 
destruction ? or, are we to continue 
our present system ? Heaven forbid 
that we should do either ! We have 
hopes, and good hopes; but we must 
build them on other foimdations 
than *' our present system." We 
must not suppose that there is any 
" good hope" in the wild fancy, that 
we and the allies whom we are la- 
bouring from time to time to enlist, 
can reduce, by force of arms and 
fortune of war, a power which com- 
mands eight hundred thousand men I 
In tlw; first place, we could never 
raise the requisite number of troops; 
and, if we could, they would be des- 
titute of the training and experience 
that strengthen the long tried vete- 
rans of Buonaparte. And then, if 
we liad raised the necessary troops, 
with as good discipline, and as skil- 
ful design as our enemy; we have not 
his band of consummate generals 
to execute. And if we had all these 
advantages, we could not, consist- 
ently with our principles, arrange 
our commissariat, and support our 
armies, on the commodious system 
of depredation that he pursues. And 
lastly, if, by negotiations and mili- 
tary reforms, we had overcome eve- 
ry one of these objections, and had 
actually brought into the field aa 
equal force, equally trained, with 
objects equally well conceived, equal 
officers, and equal resources, wo 
.should still be exposed to the total 
ruin of all our plans, by the suddeiv 
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defalcation, or the slightest caprice, 
of any one of our confederates, that 
is, by an occurrence from which we 
have suffered so often already, and 
from which, while the present sys- 
tem of foreign policy endures, we 
may depend upon suffering so often 
again. 

To be sure, even upon the plan 
that we now pursue, of fighting 
France with one fifth part of her 
force, as if we believed the old pro- 
verb about the adequacy of one En- 
glishman to five Frenchman, it must 
be allowed that there is a fiossibility 
of doing something. But it must be 
some such possibility, as that a well 
disciplined French army of a hun- 
dred thousand men should be beaten 
by twenty thousand English to mor- 
row, and another the next day, and a 
third the day after, and so on for a 
good many more days; and that the 
rulers of every continental state 
should offer their people something 
worth fighting for, and that all these 
rulers and people should coalesce 
cordially against France: or else it 
must be the still less conceivable 
possibility, that Buonaparte should 
set about conducting his military 
operations after the manner of our 
ministers. 

We do think, then, that there is 
no chance of our being able to cruah 
the power of France by direct hosti- 
lity and aggression; but still we are 
of opinion, that, by skilful and cau- 
tious policy, we may reasonably 
hope to disable it. This, however, 
vrt, must do by gradual and cautious 
means; and trust to the natural and 
regular, though steady course of 
human affairs, for that effectual co- 
operation, which cannot be hoped 
from alliances and intrigues. If we 
should find it unsafe, or actually 
impracticable, to procure peace for 
ourselves, at least we ought not to 
disturb the quiet of the continent. 
Every agitation that we can now ex- 
cite there, is a fresh advantage to 
our enemy: it furnishes him with an 
object for the emyloyment of his 
troops, with ^ands to reward his 



leaders, and with victories to amuse 
his people. We should rather en- 
deavour to keep the states of Europe 
so completely tranquil, that he shall 
have no cause or excuse for war; 
no resistance to dread, no plots to 
punish. If we could but behold the 
French forces inactive, we might 
hope to behold them subdued. They 
are irresistible only when in motion; 
and they could continue in motion 
no longer, if the continent were 
quiet: for the maritime hostilities of 
England, who must then be the only 
opposing power, could afford no em- 
ployment whatever to a military 
force; and, as to their mariney the 
very idea of a competition is absurd. 
At the present time, every thing, if 
it be but left to its natural course, 
seems tending to such a condition 
of repose. The states that border 
upon France are ruled either by the 
kinsmen, or by the vassals of Buona- 
parte; all but the Spanish chiefs, 
who have only a little hour to strut 
and fret. The more remote empire 
of Russia is still in peace; and in 
peace she must remain or be crush- 
ed without mercy, and without hope 
of restoration: for she seemed power- 
ful only by the prudent reserve of 
Catherine. The succeeding govern- 
ments, less sagacious, have experi- 
mentally shown us how much we 
overvalued the resources of their 
country. 

What then ? it may be said — Are 
we to congratulate ourselves on 
the helplessness of all the states that 
might make head against France t 
Certainly;— if we are convinced, as 
it appears we should be, that nothing 
can be expected from their exer- 
tions, while every thing may be 
hoped from their repose. When 
action and renown had ceased, what 
should induce the French people 
with patience to support the oppres- 
sions they suffer? Would not the 
multitude soon begin to discover 
that, though their burthens remain- 
ed, the equivalents for which those 
burthens were born, were totally 
withdrawn? — ^that the government 
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3^9iS. ^1; seizing their persons, dmn- 
ing ^ir purses, checking the cul- 
tivation of their iiands?' prolonging 
the slftTery of their friends at cauips 
no k>nger either useful or glorious ? 
abridging every enjoyment? scorning 
every complaint ? In a word, persist- 
ing to bear down the rights and 
liberties of a great people, without 
performing any one achievement 
that could extend the publick domi* 
nion, or recompense the national 
pride ? For a short time, indeed, 
they might continue to suffer, and 
submit. But, when a year or two had 
rolled away, with what feelings 
would they view their rulers ?— Like 
other mobs, they would begin to 
grow reasonable on a reverse; and, 
having conquered as much as they 
could, they would pretend to despise 
conquest; and ask what the poor 
were to gain by the protraction of 
the -vrar; and whether glory would 
pay the taxes, and all the other sen- 
sible questions which are so little in 
vogue, with enthusiastick mobs, and 
yet occur so readily to mobs that are 
out of humour: and this feeling of 
discontent and disgust would be dili- 
gently fomented by all those turbu- 
lent adventurers who are invariably 
bred by the disorders of a state; men 
who hate whatever is; and, with 
them, would join the irritated and 
numerous body whom personal of- 
fences, or envy, had excited against 
the government— and the active 
friends and spies of foreign states; 
and the reasonable few who could 
understand the advantages of free- 
• dom; and the busy informers who 
are fond of popular equality. 

In considering the sum of these 
probabilities, we should never for- 
get that the constitution of modem 
society is eminently favourable to 
the internal freedom and external 
independence of nations. The use of 
printing, the diffusion of commercial 
opulence, and the full and ready in- 
tercourse which now connects all 
parts of the civilized world, have 
given a weight and an intelligence 



to publick opinicHi, which it nev^r 
possessed in any former period of 
history. In all the great states of an- 
tiquity, the proportion of those wlio 
could judge of publick measures was 
always incredibly small; and the great 
mass of the people, having no notion 
of obtaining wealth or consequence 
by the pursuits of peaceful industry, 
had often a real interest in the in- 
justice and usurpations of their ru- 
lers. A few factious and enterprising 
spirits, therefore, in the army, or at 
the seat of government, could gene- 
rally overthrow the cpnstitution at 
home, or lead the strength of the 
nation into unjust wars abroad, with- 
out meeting wUh any effectual check 
in the publick disapprobation. Now- 
adays, however, when nearly one 
fourth part of all the grown inhabi- 
tants of civilized Europe read tole- 
rably correct accounts of what is 
doing in every part of it; and when 
the great body of the people has ac- 
quired, or is acquiring, consideration 
and comfort by means of commercial 
pursuits; it is easy to see what a^ 
ample provision is made against the 
excesses of tyranny, and the perma- 
nent abuses of military power. The 
great bpdy of the people know both 
their interest and their power f^r 
better now, than they ever did in any 
former age; and they know, pretty 
.generally, that their power is irre- 
sistible; and that it is not their in- 
. tere St that their go vemours should 
be engaged in perpetual wars and 
usurpations, or that the indepen- 
dence of all other nations should be 
permanently destroyed. In these cir- 
cumstances, not only is it not per- 
mitted to us to despair of the for- 
tunes of Europe, but there appears 
to be even good ground of hope, 
that the lessons she is now learning 
will tend to her ultimate advantage. 
While the war continues, and espe- 
cially while it is possible to impute 
its continuance to the restless hostili- 
ty of England, the vanity and im- 
petuosity of the French people may- 
second t,he ambition of their rulerj 
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bilt if they be ever allowed to settle 
into the habits and enjoyments of 
ptace, all the natural interests and 
reflections which are generated by 
the Very structure of modern socie- 
ty) will expand with tenfold vigour, 
and oppose a most formidable resist- 
ance to the tyranny which would 
again repress them for the purposes 
of its own extension. 

If the dawnings of such a spirit, 
However, were now to appear in 
France, the government would be 
constrained to do one of these two 
things:' either it must weaken, the 
National power, by disbanding a part 
of its forces, which, in itself, will be 
an obvious advantage to us; or it 
must free the French nation from 
her burthens, by permanently quar- 
tering the troops in distant parts of 
the continent, to be supported from 
the tribute of conquered states, where 
any thing is to be found which they 
can levy; and, as to the rest, from 
the distribution of conquered lands. 
Then a love of indolence, luxury 
and property, will quickly succeed, 
in the breasts of the soldiers, to the 
enthusiasm of war; their habits will 
be new modelled, their arms begin 
lo rust in sloth, and local attachments 
will supersede the restlessness na- 
tural to homeless adventurers. 
Thus, that power which cannot be 
snapped asunder, may be gradually 
dissolved. The system of conquest 
will be disorganized; France will be 
enfeebled by the consequences of her 
own success; and the fertile districts 
of the plundered continent become 
the Capua of the modern Hannibal. 
Rome herself, we should remember, 
continued to flourish, only while she 
continued to extend her dominion. 
The moment she ceased to be pro- 
gressive, she began to go back; and 
the same must ever be the fatie of 
inilitary power, when compelled to 
pause, by the want of nxeans or of 
motives to exertion. 

If such a state of things could be 
brought about, and it seems by no 
nieans impracticable, the policy of 



Great Britain would be «implb and 
easy. If peace should be still unat* 
tainable, she -must continue her ma^ . 
ritime exertions with all possible vi- 
gour, and preserve, on the sea, that' 
unequalled authority which alcme can 
balance the supremacy of her rival 
on the land I encouraging and pro- 
tecting her commerce; extending it 
wherever her flag can enter; but, 
above all, adopting a most liberai 
and conciliating policy to the states 
not immediately engaged in the war; 
and returning to that broad and proud 
principle of honour, which, amidst 
all her infatuations, never deserted 
her, till she acquired a taste for in- 
vading the rights and the property 
of neutrals. 

Lord Nelson is said to have ad- 
vised, that a large disposable force 
should, be kept constantly ready, at 
a moment's notice, to annoy the 
coasts of the enemy; not always by 
long concerted and regular descents, 
but by 8^11 those modes of vexatious 
and obstructive warfare which are so 
completely in the power of an unre- 
sisted maritime belligerent'. How- 
ever, the mode and application of 
our naval hostility must be left to 
the decision of those whose profes- 
sional experience makes them most 
competent to estimate the plans and 
hints that, from time to time, are 
suggested. All that we venture to 
urge is, the absolute necessity of re- 
stricting ourselves, throughout Eu- 
rope, to a war simply maritime. 
Thus, we should be fighting only 
where we could ensure success; and 
reserving our military resources for 
times when they might be servicea- 
bly employed. Such times, too, would 
at length arise; and we should then 
be prepared to take advantage of 
them. Those countries whose cesr 
sions and submissions have purchas- 
ed thqir repose, would be gradually 
recruiting their population and re- 
sources in this season of quiet; and 
insensibly acquiring a power that 
might be exerted at last in a really 
vigorous confederacy of the conti-' 
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nental statics; a confederacy where 
the people should have an interest; 
» confederacy constructed with bet- 
ter judgment, and better experience. 
Though the troops whick those states 
could furnish, are not now on a par 
with the legions of Buonaparte, in 
any one essential of an array, yet the 
interval of a few years would go a 
great way to restore the equilibrium; 
for, while the force on our side had 
been increasing and improving, by 
diligent training and recruiting, that 
of Buonaparte would have been de- 
generating by disuse, toward the 
level of a -new and inexpert militia. 
It would naturally decline in its num- 
bers, its habits, and its spirit. Thus, 
France would have lost, and her op- 
posers would have gained: and then, 
if a coalition could be formed on so- 
lid principles, it might, indeed, con- 
duce to that deliverance of Europe 
which we talk of so idly at the pre- 
sent day. 

In fine, if France be now far 
stronger, and tlie continental powers 
far weaker, than when she first beat 
them at the beginning of her revolu- 



tionary career, the latter surely caa- 
not hope to gain any thing by renew- 
ing that unequal contention; and, if 
it be evident that both the ambition 
and the power of France have been 
chiefly fostered and encouraged by 
the irritation and impotence of those 
successive attacks which have ex- 
hausted the strength of her enemies, 
it seems reasonable to make the ex- 
periment, at least, of an opposite ' 
policy; and to try the effects of that 
repose which may recruit the 
strength and spirits of the vanquish- 
ed, and soften down the discipline, 
the force, and the animosity of the 
victors. / 

In what we have now stated, we 
have purposely avoided the discus- 
sion of the great and important ques- 
tion as to the probability of our ob- 
taining peace, or the consequences 
of our accepting of it, at this criti- 
cal moment. Such a question is far 
too momentous to be considered in- 
cidentally in the course of another 
speculation; but we hope very soon 
to be able to lay before our readers 
an article devoted to its discussion. 



FROM THE BRITISH CRlTICK. 

Poems; by Mary Russell Milford. foolscap, 8vo. 160 ppt 7«. 1810. 



ELEGANCE of taste, and liveli- 
ness of fancy distinguish these effu^ 
sions of a very young poetess. In 
the first poem, which is a tale enti- 
tled Sybille, she has imitated, but 
with spirit and success, the style of 
Mr. Walter Scott; and the story ap- 
pears to be taken from the legends 
of her own family. The smaller 
poems which follow are on pleasing 
subjects^ and such as naturally pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of so 
young a writer; but the poem « on 
the uncertain fate of Mungo Park^' 
rises to a higher strain, and exhibits 
marks of vigour which might do 
credit to a much more practised pen. 
After stating the benevolent objects 
©f Park*s second expedition, she says: 



** For this the wanderer went. And how he 
fell 

Another Park, in future years may tell; 

But fall bowe'er he iniglit, whether he died 

Swept by the fierce Tornado's furious tide; 

Or whether in the desert met his fate, 

With famished eye, alone and desolate; 

Or, still more wretched, destined to en- 
dure 

The lingering tortures of tlie barbarous 
Moor; 

Howe'er he fell, yet glorious was his end. 

Of truth, of nature, and of man the friend.'* 
p. 56. 

We pause here, though the poet- 
ess does not, because we think the 
four concluding lines rather inferi- 
our; but the whole is a composition 
of great merit. 
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The following remarks upon the Nature and Cause of Sea Sickness, utt extracted 
from Dr. William H. WoUaston's Croonian Lecture. 



THE second remark which I have 
to offer to the society, relates to sea 
sickness^ the cause of which has not 
hitherto been fully explained; and, 
although the explanation which I am 
about to propose, may not appear 
altogether satisfactory to persons 
who, when at sea, are also rendered 
giddy by the incessant motion of the 
waves, and are consequently liable 
to consider as cause and effect phe- 
nomena which in their minds, are 
constantly associated; yet the obser- 
vation on which it is founded may 
deserve to be recorded, on account 
of the degree of relief that may be 
obtained in that most distressing af- 
fection. 

After I had been harassed by sea 
sickness during a short voyage for 
some days, and had in vain attempt- 
ed to account for the difference be- 
tween the inexperienced passenger, 
and those around him, more accus- 
tomed to the motion of the sea, I 
imperceptibly acquired some power 
of resisting its effects, and had the 
good fortune to observe a peculiari- 
ty in my mode of respiration, evi- 
dently connected with the motion of 
the vessel, but of which, in my then 
enfeebled state, I was unable to in- 
vestigate either the cause or conse- 
quence. In waking from a state of 
very disturbed sleep, I found that 
my respirations were not taken with 
the accustomed uniformity, but were 
interrupted by irregular pauses, with 
an appearance of watching for some 

Vol.. IV.. $u 



favourable opportunity for making 
the succeeding effort; and it seemed 
as if the act of inspiration were in 
some manner to be guided by the 
tendency of the vessel to pitch with 
an uneasy motion. 

t'he mode by which I afterwards 
conceived that this action could pri* 
marily affect the system, was by its 
influence on the motion of the blood; 
for, at the same instant that the 
chest is dilated for the reception of 
air, its vessels become also more open 
.to the reception of the blood; so that 
the return of blood from the head is 
more free than at any other period 
of a complete respiration. On the 
ccmtrary, by the act of expelling air 
from the lungs, the ingress of blood 
is so far obstructed, that, when the 
surface of the brain is exposed by 
the trepan, a successive turgescence 
and ^subsidence of the brain is seen^ 
in alternate motion with the differ- 
ent states of the chest. It is proba- 
bly from this cause that, in severe 
head aches, a degree of temporary 
relief is obtained by occasional com*- 
plete inspirations. . 

In sea sickness also, the act of in^ 
spiration will have some tendency 
to relieve, if regulated so as to 
counteract any temporary pressure 
of blood upon the brain; but the 
cause of such pressure requires first 
to be investigated. 

All those who have ever suffered 
from sea sickness (without being 
giddy) will agree that the principle 
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uneasiness is felt during the subsi* 
dence of the vessel by the sinking of 
the wave on which it rests. It is 
during this subsidence that the blood 
has a tendency to press with unusual 
force upon the brain. 

If a person be supposed standing 
erect upon deck, it is evident that 
the bnun, which is uppermost, then 
sustsdns no pressure from the mere 
weight of the blood, and that the 
vessels of the feet and lower parts of 
the body must contract; with a force 
sufficient to resist the pressure of a 
column of blood, of between five and 
six feet, from the head downwards. 

If the deck were by any means 
suddenly and entirely removed^ the 
blood would be no longer supported 
by its vessels; but both would fall 
together with the same velocity by 
the free action of gravity; and tlie 
same contraction of the vessels which 
before supported the weight of the 
blood would now occasion it to press 
upon the brain, witli a force propor- 
tional to its former altitude. 

In the same manner, and for the 
same reason, during a more gradual 
subsidence of the deck, and partial 
removal of support, there must be a 
partial diminution of the pressure of 
the blodd upon its vessels, and con- 
sequently a partial reaction upon the 
brain, which would be directly coun*- 
teracted by a full inspiration. 

The consequence of external mo« 
tion upon the blood, will be best elu- 
cidated by what may be seen to occur 
in a column of inercury similarly 
circumstanced. 

A barometer, when carried out to 
sea in a calm, rests at the same 
height at which it would stand on 
«hore; but, when the ship falls by 
subsidence of the wave, the mercury 
is' seen apparently to rise in the tube 
that contains it, because a portion of 
its gravity is then employed in opcar 
^ioning its descept along with the 
vessel; and accordingly, if it were 
(Confined in a tube, closed at bottom, 
it would no longer press with its 
ivhole Mreight upon the lower endw 
In the same m^tnner} and for the 



same reason, the blood no hnger 
presses downwards with its whole 
weight, and will be driven upwards, 
by the elasticity which before was 
merely sufficient to support it 

The sickness occasioned by swing* 
ing is evidently from the same causes 
as sea sickness, and that direction 
of the motion which occasions - the 
most piercing sensation of uneasi* 
ness, is conformable to the explana- 
tion above given. 

It is in descending forwards that this 
sensation is perceived; for, then the 
blood has the greatest tendency to 
move from the feet towards the head, 
since the liiie joining them is ii^ the di^ 
rection of the motion. But when, in 
the descent backwards, the motion is 
transverse to the line of the body, it 
occasions little comparative incon- 
venience, because the tendency to 
propel the blood towards the head is 
tiien inconsiderable. 

The regularity of the motion in 
swinging, affi)rded me an apparently 
favourable T>ppoitunity for trying the 
effect of inspiration; but, although 
the advantage was manifest, I must 
confess, it did not fully equal the ex- 
pectations I had formed from my 
experience at sea. It is possible that 
the suddenness of the descent may 
in this case be too great to be fully 
t^ounteracted by such means; but I 
am inclined to tiiink that the con- 
tents of the intestines are also affect- 
ed by the same cause as the blood; 
and if these have any direct dispo- 
sition to re'gui^itate, this consequencs 
will be in no degree counteracted by 
the process of respiration. 

A friend of mine informed me that 
he had endeavoured to counteract 
this mechanical effect upon the sto* 
mach, and had experienced imme- 
diate relief from a slight degree of 
sea sickness, bv lying down upon the 
deck widi liis head toward the stem 
of the vessel; by meims of which, 
upon pitching, he was in the atti- 
tude of a person descending back- 
wards in a swing. 

Whether the stomach be or be not 
thus primarily ^ected, ^r Qvlj by 
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synQpajChy with the brain, the sensa- 
tion of sinking is in all cases referred 
directly to 3ie stomach, which is 
seized with such instantaneous retch- 
ing, tjiat no person who has not been 
so situated can fo^'m a just concep- 
tion of it.* 

In thus referring the sensations of 
sea sickness in so great a degree to 
the agency of mere mechanical pres- 
sure, I feel confirmed by cdi>siderin£^ 
the consequence of an opposite mo- 
don, which, by too quickly withdraw- 
ing bk>od from the head, occasions 
a tendency to faint, or that approacI> 
to &intingy which amounts to a mo- 
mentary giddiness with diminutioa 
of muscular power. At a time when 
I was much fatigued by exercise I 
had occasion to run to some distaincei 



and seat myself under a low wall for 
shelter from a very heavy shower. 
Ip rising suddenly from this position 
I was attacked with such a degree 
of giddiness, that I involuntary drop- 
ped into my former posture, and was 
mstantaneously relieved by return 
of blood to the head, from every 
sensation of uneasiness. 

Since that time, the same affection 
has frequently occurred to me in 
slighter degrees, and I have observ- 
edf that it has always been under 
similar circumstances of rising sud- 
denly from an inclined position, after 
some degree of previous fatigue; 
sinking down again immediately re- 
moves the giddiness; an4 then, by 
rising a second time more gradually^ 
the same sensation is avoided. 



A €07Ucienttou8 Bookatealer. 
A person who exposes books for 
aale in his open shop window in Lon- 
don having observed that he lost a 
number of books, notwithstanding he 
always finmd the exact quantity, 
abatmg those that were sold, on 
taking them in at night, and besides 
this, finding several books among his 
own, of which he had not the least 
knowledge, was at length induced to 
watch a demure looking young man 
rather closely, whom he had con- 
stantly seen looking at his books, 
but scarcely ever making a purchase. 
In this employment his surprise was 
very soon increased, by observing 
his customer put abook in his pocket 
and pull another from under his coat, 
which he placed among the rest on 
the board, and deliberately walked 
away. Being, however, desired, ra- 
ther harshly, to walk back again. 



and account for his conduct, the 
trembling culprit at length acknow- 
ledged that he had been in the con- 
stant habit of exchanging good carnal 
for what he called indifferent sfiiri" 
tual books; which he thought advan- 
tageous to the bookseller, and as a 
proof of his assertion, pulled out of 
his pocket a volume of old Puiitanick 
Divinity, for which he averred, and 
the fact proved it, he had deposited 
a well bound volume of the works of 
Pope, by way of a conscientious 
exchange ! His youth and simplicity 
had such an effect upon the book- 
seller, that after making him sensible 
that even these exchanges would ex- 
pose him to a prosecution for theft, 
he let him go, with advice, in future, 
always to consult the owner of pro- 
perty before he attempted to transfer 
or exchange it under any pretext 
whatever. 



* There is one occasion upon which a slighter sensation of this kind is perceived, askl 
it appears to indicate the direction of the ipotion from which it arises, to be downwards. 
•* In a country subject to frequent returns of earthquakes," it is saidf that " a few 
minutes before any shock came, many people could foretel it by an alteration in their 
^toniJU^bs; an effect which (it is added) always accompanies the wave-like motion of 
^aithquakesy when it is so weak as to be uncertainly distinguishable." (Michell, Phil* 
Trans, vol. 51, p. 610. 

It seems that the vapours to which these tremendous concussions are owing, im- 
mense in quantity, and of prodigious force, being for a time confmed on all sides, ele- 
vate the surface of a country to a vast extent until they either Und vent, or meet with. 
some partial cause of condensation: and hence the alternate heaving and subsidence 
of the ground will produce much the same effects as the rising and falling of thxj 
swell at sea. f Phil. Trans, vol. 42, p. 41. 
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MOHAMMEDAN F0RBE4RANCK. 
With whatever contempt a Chris- 
tian may regard the faith of Moham- 
med, certain it is that the strictness 
with which the observance of reli- 
gious ceremonies is' enforced, the 
alacrity with which the performance 
of moral duties is distinguished, and 
the reverence paid to the koran by 
most of his followers, might be use- 
fully imitated by the professors of 
purer doctrines. A singular instance 
of forbearance, arising from the 
powerful influence of religious prin- 
ciples, is recorded in the history of 
the Caliphs. A slave one day during 
a repast, was so unfortunate as to 
Ut fail a dish which he was harding 
to the Caliph Hassan, who was se- 
verely scalded by the accident. The 
trembling wretch instantly fell on 
his knees, and quoting the koran, 
exclaimed: "Paradise is promissed 
to those who restrain their anger." 
" I am not an^ry with thee," replied 
the Caliph, with a meekness as ex- 
emplary as it was rare. " And, for 
those who forgive offences," continu- 
ed the slave. « I forgive thee thine," 
answered the Caliph. " But above all, 
for those who return good for evil," 
adds the slave. " I set thee at liber- 
ty," rejoins the Caliph, "and give 
thee ten dinars." 

IRISH PERSECUTION PREVENTED. 
IT is related in the papers of 
Richard, earl of Cork, that towards 
the conclusion of queen Mary's reign, 
a commission was signed for the 
persecution of the Irish protestants; 
and to give greater weight to this 
important affair, Dr. Cole was no* 
minated one of the commissioners. 
The doctor, in his way to Dublin, 
halted at Chester, where he was 
waited upon by the mayor, to whom, 
in the course of conversation, he 
imparted the object of his mission, 
and exhibited the leather box that 
Contained his credentials. The mis- 
tress of the inn where this interview 
took place being a protestant, and 
liaving overheard the conversationi 



seized the opportunity, while the 
doctor was attending the mayor to 
the bottom of the stairs, of exchang- 
ing the commission for a dirty pack 
of cards, on the top of which she 
facetiously turned up the knave of 
clubs. The doctor, little suspecting 
this trick, secured his box, pursued 
his journey, and arrived in Dublin 
on the rth of October, 1558. He 
then lost no time in presenting Mm- 
self before lord Fitz-Walter, and the 
privy council, to whom, after an 
explanatory speech, the box was 
presented, wMch, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, was found to con- 
tain only a pack of cards! The doctor, 
greatly chagrined, returned instantly 
to London, to have his commission 
renewed; but while waiting a second 
time on the coast for a fiivourable 
wind, the news reached him of the 
queen's decease. 

This tale greatly cUverted queen 
Elizabeth, to whom it was related by 
lord Fitz-Walter, and she afterwards 
allowed this woman, whose name was 
Elizabeth Mattershad, an annuity of 
forty pounds a year. 

Deacriptum of the Foumcu, or hot watertin 
the island 9f St. Michaels, the chief of the 
Azoui, From Steele's Tour. 
WHEN we had ascended a- 
bout a quarter of a mile, we saw a 
thick steam issuing from the side of 
the mountain which we were climb- 
ing. It produced a dampness at the 
aperture, too hot to bear your hand 
near it; even this, either from cu&« 
tom or stupidity, and, perhaps, from 
both, the guides cai^elessly passed^ 
without pointing it out as worthy of 
notice. On gaining the summit, the 
change of clinfiate was very consider- 
able, and we felt the effect as we 
journeyed on the flat for about twe 
miles, and on which we passed a 
beautiful lake, situated between two 
mountains, and abounding in fish of 
many species, particularly of the 
gold and silver kind. An instance of 
the infallible instinct of the ass here 
occurred to me. I waa riding at the 
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best pace along the widest road, when 
he suddenly turned off, and crossed 
into a l^s trodden path; this, he 
persisted in, though, by beating him 
on the other side of the head, he 
found I wished him to continue 
where he was, as the slightest tap, in 
general, guides, and is the method 
the peasants use in directing theifi 
on ordinary occasions; but, on rising 
higher up, I was surprised to find, 
that had he continued a few yards 
further below, we must both have 
been precipitated into a vast and 
dreadful abyss, which the peculiar 
hature of the ground absolutely con- 
cealed from the sight, till on the very 
brink. We were informed that this 
part of the road had fallen in very 
recently, and, if we may judge from 
appearances, a few years will make 
this place very dangerous, if not ab- 
solutely impassable. 

A beautiful vale now opened upon 
us, in which the Foumas are situa- 
ted, and the village so called. The 
cottages have a sweet effect, being 
neatly whitewashed; and with the 
church, trees, &c. form a striking 
contrast to the vast amphitheatre of 
mountains, by which they are encir- 
cled. The descent to the village is 
very abrupt for about three quarters 
.of a mile. On entering it, we agreed 
with some peasants for the use of 
their huts, which they gladly gave 
up for a trifling present, and attend- 
ed with much civility, contenting 
themselves, during the night, with 
a slight shelter under a neighbouring 



tree. Naturally anxious to witness 
the extraordinary phenomenon, for 
which we had come some leagues 
by water, and crossed the dangerous 
mountains, we hastened to the Four* 
nas, a name which is derived front 
the Laxxay/bmaculay a furnace. Vast 
columns of steam marked the spot, 
and impregnated the sdr with sulphur. 
After crossing some hot springs, we 
came to the large basin of boiling 
water; the whole of which was in 
violent agitation, and, in the middle, 
was thrown up several feet. We 
boiled an egg in two minutes, and 
one of our men boiled some ship 
pease, to the no small amusement 
of his comrades, who made sonie of 
those quaint remarks, on this << devil 
of place," as they termed it, that 
could originate only in such eccen- 
trick characters. It was many yards 
in circumference; the heat it emitted 
was excessive, and in some posi* 
tions, from a neighbouring cause, 
absolutely suffocating. On crossing 
a high bank, we found that this wa9 
occasioned from another crater, con- 
cealed in a vast cavern, infinitely 
more powerful, with a mighty roar, 
throwing up vast quantities of mud 
and water, visibly boiling. It is im- 
possible to contemplate this extraor*- 
dinary appearance without emotion,, 
and a feaHful admiration of that great 
Being who calmly forms these mira- 
cles to operate on the minds and 
conduct of his creatures. There can 
be no doubt of the powerful effect 
of these waters as a medicine. 
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son's ?lea for Bdigion. Abridged, by 
'Wniiam Staug^'hton, D. D. 

Life of Cbrist and his Apostles, by Paul 
Wrig-ht.D.D. 2 vols. 
By miUmn P. JF^nrand, & C; PkUadelpHa^ 

Piiblished — The American Law Journal 
and Miscellaneous Repertory, Nos. 1 & 2. 
Vol. 3. By J. E. Hall, Esq. 

Reports of Cases Adjudged in the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania.' Nos. I &2. 
VoL 2. By Horace Binney. 

The Manuel of a Pennsylvania Justice of 
the Peace. By Richard Bache, jun. 
By Birch and Small, FhUadelphia, 

Published — Select Lives of Plutarch, 
containing the most illustrious characters 
of antiquity. Abridged from the original 
for the use of schools. 

By JIf. Carey f rhiladelphia, 

Published-^The Refusal, a novel, by 
Mrs. West, author of Letters to a Young 
lAdy, Gossip's Story, &c. &c. 

Gass*s Journal of the Voyages of cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke. Second edition, 
with engravings. 

Pablo y Virginia. Second American edi- 
tion. 
My J. ^ Ji' r. Humphreys, Philadelphia, 

Published— Antidote to the Merino-Ma- 
nia, now progressing through the United 
States? or. The Value of the Merino Breed, 
placed by observation and experience, 
upon a proper basis. 

The second No* of Coxe's Philadelphia 
Medical Museum, New Series. 
By Delaplaine, and Hellings, and John F. 
tVatson, Philadelphia, 

Republished— (With English heads and 
votes, from the Paris Stereotype) " Epi- 
Aome Historiae Sacrae, and Ue Viris illuatri- 
bus urbis Rorose." By C.P. L'Hoqiond, qf 
the University of Paris. 

Narrationes Excerptse. By J. B. Du- 
mouchel and F. Goifaux, and adapted by 
the commission for publick instruction. 
By Delaplaine and HelUngg^ Philadelphia, 
Published— Gill's Body of Divinity. 
Abridged by William Staughton, D. D. 
By Ezra Sargeant, Jieio York, 

Republished — ^I'he Lady of the Lake. 
A Poem, by Walter Scott, Esq. 

Also— My Uncle Thomas, a Romance, 
in 2 vols. From the French of Pigault Le- 
brun. 

•• Nunc est ridendum." 
** Laughter, holding both his sides." 

By Collins & Perkins^ JWw York, 
Published — An English Grammar: Com- 
|«rehendingthe Principles and Rules of the 
language; illustrated by appropriate Ex- 
ercises, and a Key to the Exercises. By 
]k!ndley Murray. 
The Modem Practice of Physick; ex- 



hibiting the Characters, Cwuses, $ymp# 
toms, Prognosticks, Morbid appearances, 
and improved method of treating the dis- 
eases of all climates. By Robert Thomas. 
M.D. 
By Williams and Whiting, JiT^w York, 
Published-'Baptism, one of th« plainest 
things in tlie World. Illustrated In a Dia- 
logue between a Father and Son. For the 
use of Children. 

'^From a child thon hast known the Holy 
Scriptures.**— 2 Tim. 3d, 15. 

PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

£. Barle, Philadelphia, 

To publish — Observations on the Dis- 
eases of the Army. By Jolin Prij)|^e; with 
copious notes, by Benjamin Rush, M. D. 

An elegant miniature edition of the La« 
dy of the Lake, by W. Scott, Esq. 

The Eclectick Repertory and Andvtical 
Review, Medical and Philosophical. Edited 
by a society of physicians. 

miHam JP. Far rand, & Co. Philadelphia, 

To publish — Fearne's Essay on the 
learning of contingent remainders and ex- 
ecutory devises. A new edition, with notes 
by Charles Butler, Esq. 

JV: 6. JDi^f, Philadelphia, 

To publish — A New Universal and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages: containing above fifty 
thousand Terms and Names not to be 
found in the Dictionaries of Boyer, Perry, 
Nugent, Tocquot, or any other Lexicogra- 
pher. To which is added a vast fund of 
^ther information, equally beneficial and 
Instructive, never heretofore published in 
any work of this kind. By N. G. Dufief. 

Also— By the same AuUior, third edition 
greatly improved and much enlarged, of 
Nature Displayed, in her Mode of teaching 
Language to Man: Or anew and infallible 
MeUiod of Acquiring a Language, in the 
shortest time possible, deduced from the 
Analysis of the Human Mind, and conse- 
quently suited to every capacity. Adapted 
to the French. 

/. & A. Y. Humphreys, Philadelphia, 

To publish«-Tales of Real Life, forming 
a Sequel to Tales of Fashionable Life. 
2 vols. 

Remains of Henry Kirke White, late of 
Nottingham. 

Thomson's Elements pf Chymistry. 

Bree, on Disordered Respiration and 
Asthma. 

The Refusal, by Mrs. West. 2 vols. 
Birch & Small, Philadelphia, 

To publish — The American Speaker, 
being a more extensive collection of Par- 
liamentaiy. Popular and Forensick Elo- 
quence, than has ever been comprised in 
a 12mo. volume. 
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Also, to vepobliA— The Continuation of 
Dr. Ruasel's History of Modem Europe. 
From the Treaty of Paris in 17<53 (the 
time where the 'five Tolumes, published by 
Birch anA^mall, terminated^ to the treaty 
of Amienlfin 1802-^ompri8mg the whole 
period of die American war and the 
French revolution. 

Hunter & JRobinten, BatHmore^ 

To publish — The Nocturnal Minstrel, a 
)fovel» 2 vols in one, price one dollar. By 
Mrs. tleath, author of "Who's the Mur- 
derer," *• Orphan of the Rhine," "Bristol 
Heiress," &c. 

Also — ^The Beau Monde; Or, Scenes in 
Fashionable Life. A Novel, 3 vols, in one. 
Fhilip B, Mchhn^ & Co. Baltimorey 

To publish — A handsome edition of the 
Poems of Thomas Campbell, author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, &c. Containing several 
New Poems, lately received in manuscript 
from the author, and never yet published 
in this country. To which will be prefixed, 
a Sketch of the Life of the Author, by a 
Gentieman of New York. 

John Alburtus, MartingibvTgh^ Vir§^ma, 

To Publish — ^The Literary Miscellany. 
Each number to contain 64 pages, price 
four dollars per annum. 
John F. Watson, Philadelphia, and Darnel 
Fenton, Trenton, 

To republish — ^The Life and Sermons of 
the late Rev. Devereux Jarratts, of Bath, 
Virginia. Fourth edition. 

The Immortal Mentor, or Guide to a 
Healthy, Wealthy and Happy Life. By 
'Solomon Wiatt, Philadelphia. 

Cave's Ljfe of the Apostles, 2 vols. 

Hall's Gospel Worship; or a Scriptural 
View of the Nature, Obligations, Manner, 
and Ordinances of the worship of God, in 
the New Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. 
M Corel/, Philadelphia, 

To publish — Galatea, in Spanish. 

Awful Doom of Murderers. 

Read's Precedents. Third edition. 
William Jffamilton, Lancaster, 

To publish — Wesley's Philosophy. 

Daniel Fenton, Trenton, 
To publish — Dr. Watts's Sermons, 2 vols. 
I. Simpson^ and Co, JSfew Brunawick, JVew 
Jerseif, 

To publish — An Essay on the Causes 
of the Variety in the Human Species: to 
vihich is added, animadversions on certain 
remarks made on the first edition of this 
essay, by Mr. Charles White, in a series of 
Discourses delivered before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
in England. 

Also—^Stricture on Lord Karnes's Dis- 
course on the Original Diversity of Man^ 
Jcipd. By the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
JK D^ president of the college of New Jersey, 



and Member sf the American PhQoaophU 
cal Society. The second edition, enlarged 
and improved. 

RECENT BRITISH PtTBLICATIONS. 

A new modem Atlas, by John Pinker- 
ton, No. IV. containing maps of Southern 
Africa, Spain, and Portugal, and the 
Northern part of the United States <X 
America. 1/. la. 

The Chronicles of Monstrelet: being a 
continuation of Froissart's Chronicles, 
translated from the most approved origi- 
nals, with notes. By Thomas Johnes, Esq. 
printed uniformly with the first edition of 
Froissart, at the Hafod press, and illustra- 
ted by 50 engravings. The origfinal of thi» 
valuable work has never before been trans- 
lated into English, and there are only 300 
copies printed of this edition, 5 vols, royal 
4to. 21/. 

The Rival Princes; or, a Faithful Narra* 
tive of Facts, relating to Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clarke's political acquaintance with Colo- 
nel Wardle, Major Dodd, Mr. Glennie, 
and an illustrious personage; who were 
concerned in the Charges against the 
Duke of York; together with a variety of . 
authentick and important letters, and cu- 
rious and interesting anecdotes of several 
persons of political notoriety. By Mary 
Anne Clarke, with a poi*trait. 2 vols, royal 
18mo. 18«. 

Observations on the Roman Catholick 
Question; by the Rt. Hon, Lord Kenyon. 3«. 

An inquiry into the limits and peculiar 
Objects of Physical and Metaphysical 
Science, tending principally to illustratft 
the nature of Causation, and the Opinions 
of Philosophers, ancient and modem, 
concerning that Relation. By R. £. Scott, 
A. M. Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University and Kinj^'s College oi Aber? 
deen. With an Appendix, by Dr. Gregory, 
of Edinburgh. 8vo. 8*. 

Travels in various Parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, by Edward Daniel 
Clarke, L. L. D. Professor of Mineralogy 
in the University of Cambridge. Part th^ 
First: Russia, Tai-tary, and Turkey. 4to. 
5L$9. 

The Life of Torquato Tasso, comprising 
a Historical and Criticd Account Q(f hiti 
Writingfs; with incidental Notices of hi^ 
literary Contemporaries. By John Black; 
with portraits, 2 vol. 4to. 3/. 3«. 

Memoirs of George 9an)Well, derived 
from the most authentick source, and in- 
tended for the Perusal and Instruction of 
the rising Generation. By a Descendant of 
the Barnwell Family, sm. 8vo. 3«. 6d, 

True Stories, or Interesting Anecdotes 
of Young Persons: designed through the 
Medium ofSxi^mple, to inculcate Frm^i* 
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pies of Virtue and Piety. B.y the Author 
pf *' Lessons for Young Persons in Hum- 
ble life." 12mo. 4». 6rf. 

The Gray Friar and Black Spirit of the 
Wye. By John English, Esq. of Blackwood 
Hall, 2 yols. 12mo. 10* 

La Tsing Leu Lee; being the Funda- 
mental Laws, and a Selection from the 
Supplementary Statute of the Penal Code 
pf China; originally printed and pubUshed 
in Pekin, in various successive Editions, 
under the Sanction, and by the authority 
of the several £mpei*ours of the Ta Tsing, 
or present Dynasty. Translated from the 
Chinese; and accompanied with an Ap- 
pendix, consisting of authentick Docu- 
ments, and a few occasional Notes, illus- 
trative of the Subject of the Work. By 
Sir George SUunton, Bart. ¥. R. S. 4to 
3/. 39. 

The Poetical works of Percival Stock- 
dale, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/ It. 

The Influence of Sensibility, a POem; in 
Three Parts, post 8vo 4». 

A Letter to the Bev. Christopher Words- 
worth, D. D. in reply to his Strictures on 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. By 
Xx>rd Teignmouth, President of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 1». 

A View of the Brahminical Religion, in 
its Confirmation of tlie Truth of the Sacred 
Jlistory, and Jts Influence on the Moral 
Character; in a Series of Discourses 
preached before the University of Oxford 
m the year 1809, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. 
Canon of Salisbury By the Rev. J. B. S. 
Carwithen, M. A. fi(vo.*10». 6d. 

The Principles of Drawing and 
Paindng, laid down in the most easy and 
simple Manner, according to the Pi*actice 
of the best Masters. 4to. 12^. 

Memoirs of Sir John Froissart; to which 
is added, some Account of tlie Manu- 
scripts of his Chronicle in the Elizabeth 
library at Breslaw. By T. Johnes, Esq. 
4to. 1/. U 

Amatory Tales of Spain, France, Swit- 
zerland, and the Mediterranean. By H. 
$cott. 4 vols. 12mo. 20^. 

Irishwoman in London. By Ann Hamil- 
ton. 3 vols. I6a.6d. 

The Lower World. A Poem. In four 
Books. With Notes. By Mr. Pratt, fc. 6s. 

Geological Travels. By J. A. De Luc, 
P. R. S. vol. 1. 8vo. 12». 
PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

A Collection of Critical Observations 
from the MSS. of the late professor Por- 
son, purchased by Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; will shortly be given to the publick 
by professor Monk, Mr. Dobi*ee and Mr. 
Blomfield, to whom the task has been iu- 
trusted by the master and fellows of the 
society. 



Mr. Westall is preparing lUustnifimA 
to Mr. Scott's new poem, the Lady of the 
Lake. 

Speedily will be published. Practical 
Observations on Spasms of the Stomach, 
and other morbid Aflections of that Organ; 
with Remarks on the Use of the Bile, in 
promoting Digestion. By George Bees, M. 
D. Member of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, Pbysicisn to the London Dispensary, 
&c. 

. A new edition of Ben Johnson's Works, 
with additional notes and illustrations, by 
Mr. William Giflbrd, is in the press. 

Mr. Molineaux, author of an Introduc- 
tion to Byrom's Shorthand, &c. is preparing 
for tlie press a select Orthographical Vo- 
cabulary; containing such words as have 
been frequently mis-spelt by various wri- 
ters: those words, of which the orthogra- 
phy is either uncertain or questionable; 
and such words as are not of veiy common 
application, and somewhat difficult to spell 
correctly: it will also include a numerous 
class of words not inserted in the latest 
editions of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, 

Dr. Stock's Life of Dr. Beddoes is in 
the press. It will comprise an analytical 
account of the doctor's numerous writings 
both published and unpublished. 

At press, a chronological account of the 
commerce of England from the restoration 
to 1810, distinguishing the years of war. 
By George Chalmers, esq. F. R. S. S. A. on 
a board to hang up, or in a case for the 
pocket Sf- 6d. 

John Turner, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, is preparing a new work on Convey- 
ancing; to consist of a collection of modem 
precedents, with notes and iUustraUons, 
and a practical introduction on the lan- 
guage and structure of conveyances. 

Shortly will be published in quarto. Phi- 
losophical Essays, by Dugald Stewart, F. 
R. 8. E D. Professor of Moral Philosopy 
in the university of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Nathan Drake has in the press, in 
four octavo volumes, the Gleaner; consist- 
ing of essays from scarce or neglected pe- 
riodical papers, with an introduction and 
notes. 

Mr. Dallas is going to reprint Perceval, 
Aubrey, and the Morlands, in a compres- 
sed, uniform manner: in six volumes: to 
which he means to add another volume 
containing Poems, Dramas, and Moral 
Essays. 

Preparing for piiblication in two vo- 
lumes 8vo. with a Portait of the Author: 
The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan 
(commonly called the Persian Prince) in 
Asia, Africa and Europe, during the years 
1799, 1800, 1801 and 1802. Written by 
liimself in the Persian Language, and 
translated by Charles Stewart, Esq. ' 
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FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW* 



Tableau Physique des Regions Equatoriales, 8cc. Par Alexandre de Humboldt 4to. 

Paris, lQ07t et seqq. 



NO name stands higher than that 
of Humboldt) among the lovers of 
g^eographical and physical science. 
In exploring the tropical regions 
of the new world, this accomplished 
traveller has displayed a resolution 
and perseverance that have never 
been surpassed by any former adven- 
turer. Very few individuals, indeed, 
were better qualified than M. de 
Uumboldt> for executing that ardu- 
ous undertaking. Zealous, active, 
vigorous; imbued with liberal know- 
ledge; sailed in general physicks, 
and particularLy attached to chymis- 
tjy, and its kindred branches; pos- 
sessing ample means of indulging his 
taste, while thirsting after discove- 
ries, and fired with em,ulation and 
the generous passion of fame— -he 
has directed his inquiries into every 
departnient of nature and of society. 
The mass of curious information 
which he procured in those distant 
travels, and the superb collections 
which he was enabled to make rela- 
tive to different objects of science, 
far exceed uiy thing that has hereto- 
fore been achieved by the exertions of 
an individual. Much interesting light 
is thus cast on the history of our 

Vol. IV. 2 E 



species; the limits of accurate geo- 
graphy are extended^ and the stores 
of botany, zoolo^, and mineralogy 
are enriched with immense additions. 
These invaluable acquisitions, class- 
ed under distinct heads, are to be 
brought out successively, in a style 
of execution, unrivalled for elegance 
and splendour. But the impatience 
of the publick outruns the tardy pace 
of the printer and engraver. Some 
portions^ indeed, of the composition 
have, at intervals, appeared; but they 
are still unfinished and disjointed; 
nor is the narrative of the voyage, 
which will occupy five quarto 
volumes, even yet begun. Three 
years have been already spent in 
publishing^ what is now before us; 
and perhaps as many more will 
elapse before the whole shall be com- 
pleted. Ii\ this stage of its progress, 
therefore, we trust that we shall gra- 
tify the curiosity of our readers, ^by 
sketching out a picture of the gen^ 
ral results. We shall afterwards, 
have occasion to consider the details, 
and to subject the facts and obser-^ 
vations to a critical examination. 

M. de Humboldt is a Prussian 
gentleman of good estate, who has 
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devoted his time and his fortune to 
the pursuits of a liberal curiosity. 
Prompted by such motives, at the 
age of twenty-one, he began to tra- 
vel over Europe; and in the space 
of six years he traversed Germany, 
and visited Poland, France, Switzer- 
land, part of England, Italy, Hunga- 
ry*,' and Spaiur Returning to Paris 
in 1798, he was invited by the di- 
rectors of the national museum, to ac- 
company captain Baudin in a voyage 
round the world. M. Bonpland, 
of Rochelle, an excellent naturalist, 
and bred at the museum, was na- 
med his associate in the expedition. 
But, unfortunately, the whole scheme 
Was abandoned, in consequence of 
the renewal of hostilities with Aus- 
tria. 

Disappointed in this plan, Hum- 
boldt resumed the project which he 
had entertained for several years 
back, of visiting, as a philosopher, 
the countries of the east. In that 
view, he was anxious to join the ce- 
lebrated expedition which had sailed 
to Egypt; whence he thought he 
could proceed into Arabia, and, 
crosMng the Persian Gulph, land on 
the English settlements on the shores 
of India. But the situation of France, 
after the battle of the Nile, was be- 
coming every day more critical. The 
Barbary powers now waged war a- 
gainst nfer, andtlve navigation of the 
Mediterranean was rendered ex- 
tremely hazardous for any of her 
vessels. Humboldt waited two months 
at Marseilles, in the prospect of ob- 
taining a passage on board a Swedish 
frigate, which was expected to con- 
vey the consul Skioldebrand to Al- 
giers. His patience, however, was 
at length exhausted; and he pro- 
ceeded to Spaiuj hoping to find there 
ti safe and ready communication with 
the coast of Barbary. At the same 
time, he carried with him a consi^ 
derable collection of philosophical 
and astronomical instruments, which 
he had purchased in England and 
France. 

Rut a brighter prospect opened. 



After residing some months at Ma« 
drid, Humboldt was, in the most li- 
beral and flattering terms, permit- 
ted by the court of Spain to visit her 
colonies in the New World. He im- 
mediately invited from Paris his 
friend Bonpland, whose profound 
skill in botany and zoology was e- 
qualledonlyby his indefatigable zeal; 
and, without a moment's delay, these 
eager travellers, in June, 1799, em- 
barked at Corunna in a Spanish ship; 
and having touched at the Canary 
Isles, where they climbed up to view 
the crater ofthepeake Teyd6, they 
pursued their prosperous voyage,and 
arrived in the month of July at the 
port of Cumana, in South America. 
The rest of the year was spent in visit- 
ing the coast of Paria,the Indian mis- 
sions of Chaymas, and the provinces 
of New Andalusia, New Barcelona^ 
Venezuela, and Spanish Guyana. 
Leaving the Caraccas in Jairaary, 
1800, Humboldt and Bonpland visit- 
ed the charming vallies of Aragua, 
and the great lake of Valencia, or 
Tacarigua, which, in its general ap- 
pearance, resembles that of Geneva^ 
but has its banks clothed with all the 
luxuriant vegetation of a tropical 
climate. In Cura, one of its islets, 
he found, cultivated, a species of 
solanum, which yields wholesome 
and pleasant fruit. From Porto Ca- 
bello, our travellers, directing their 
course southwards, crossed on horse- 
back the vast plains of Calaboza, 
Apure, and Orenocco. They next 
traversed the famous Llanos, an im- 
mense succession of deserts, stretch- 
ing near two hundred miles on a 
dead level, absolutely destitute of 
springs or rivulets, and only covered 
with a tall rank herbage. Over this 
dc^solate and pathless expanse they 
journeyed for whole days, without 
meeting a single shrub, or a solitary 
cabin to refresh the eye; while they 
suffered, besides, extremely from 
the intense confined heat, which rose 
to 110 or 115 degrees of Fahren- 
heit's scale. At St. Fernando, on the 
river Apure^ they began a most fa- 
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tiguing navigation of more than three 
thousand miles, which they perform- 
ed in canoes; and took the chart of 
the country through which they pass- 
ed> by help of chronometers, and 

• observations of Jupiter's satelites or 
lunao* distances. Sailing down the 
Apure, they next entered the Ore- 
nocco, at the seventh degree of north 
latitude; and, remounting this noble 
stream, they passed the cataracts of 
Mapures and Atures, and reached 
the conflux of the Guaviari. Thence 
they ascended the small rivers Ata- 
bapo, Juamini and Temi. From the 
mission of Sarita, they passed over 
land to the sources of the famous 
Rio-Negro. About thirty Indians 
were employed to carry the canoes, 
through lofty forests, to the creek of 
Pemichin. Following the current, 
our travellers now shot into the Rio* 
Negro on which they descended to 
Fort St Charles. From this point 
again, they remounted, by the Cas- 
siquiari, to the river Orenocco, and 
thence to the volcano of Daida and 
the mission of Esmeralda. But the 
Guaica, an independent tribe of In- 
dians, of a very fair complexion and 
most diminutive stature, yet extreme- 
ly warlike, prevented Humboldt and 
his companion from reaching the 
sources of the Orenocco. From Es- 
meralda, our travellers descended on 
the swelling stream to its mouth. 
This navigation down the Orenocco 
was the most painful and oppressive. 
They suffered from want of provi- 
sions through the day, and were 
drenched with torrents of rain dur- 
ing the night. Forced to seek shelter, 
or a miserable subsistence among the 
woods, they were incessantly tor- 
laented by musquitoes and countless 
varieties of noxious and loathsome 
insects. Noft yet could they venture 
to procure relief, by bathing their 
parched bodies in the flood, since 
Toracious crabs and crocodiles 
watched them on every side. After 
escaping such complicated evils, and 
the dangerous effects of the exhala- 

-tions fomented under a burning sun^ 



Humboldt and Bonpland i*etumed to 
Cumana, by the plains of Cari, and 
the mission of the Caraibs, a race 
of men quite distinct from any other, 
and, perhaps, next to the JPatago- 
nians, tlie largest and stoutest in the 
known world. 

A few months' repose was necessa- 
ry to recruit their enfeebled strength. 
Our travellers next proceeded to the 
island of Cuba, dnd had nearly ^nU 
fcred shipwreck in their passage. 
There they remained three months; 
during which interval, Humboldt 
settled the longitude of Havannah, 
and assisted the planters in construct* 
ing stoves for the preparation of their 
sugars. It was his intention, at this 
time, to go to Vera Cruz, and thence 
by Mexico and Acapulco to the Phi* 
lippine islands, in the view of return- 
ing, if possible, by Bombay and 
Aleppo, to Constantinople. But false 
reports with respect to the sailing of 
captain Baudin induced him a^ain 
to change his route. To guard a- 
gainst the risk of accident^ Hum<» 
boldt now transmitted his coUectious 
and maniMcripts directly to Europe. 
In March 1801, he hired a small 
vessel, with which he sailed from 
Batabano for Carthagena; but, owing 
to continued calms and adverse cur- 
rents, the voyage prjved uncom- 
monly tedious, and he arrived too 
late in the season for crossing the 
isthmus of Panama, and reaching 
Guyaquil or Lima, where he Imd ex- 
pected to meet with the French cir- 
cumnavigator. This scheme was 
therefore abandoned; and Humboldt 
being very desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with Mutis, a celebrated 
American naturalist, and of examin- 
ing hia superb collection, resolved 
to proceed to his residence in the 
interiour of the country. Our traveU 
lers plunged into the woods of Tur- 
bago, and tracing up the banks of 
the fine river Magdalena, reached 
the village of Honda; and, pursuing 
their journey through tall forests of 
oak, metaatoma and cinchona^ they 
arrived at Santa-Fc de Bogota, the 
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capital of the viccroyalty of New Gra- 
nada, situate on a beautiful plain at an 
elevation of 8,700 English feet above 
the level of the sea. Every thing 
here was calculated to gratify the 
taste, and transport the imagination. 
The mines of Mariquita, St. Ana 
and Tipaquira, lay in the neighbour- 
hood; the natural bridge of Sconon- 
za, composed of three fragments of 
rock, disrupted by an earthquake, 
formed a striking object; and the 
tremendous cataract of the Tequen* 
dama, which falls from a height of 
600 feet, presented one of the grand- 
est spectacles in nature. 

In September 1801, though the 
rainy season was not yet over, Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland began their jour- 
ney to Quito. They crossed the An- 
des of Quindiu, a chain of mountains 
partly covered with snow, yet bear- 
ing in profusion the storaocj the wax- 
palm, the passion-flower, and the 
bamboo. For the space of thirteen 
days, they were obliged to travel on 
foot over dreary, trackless swamps. 
Arrived at Carthago, in the fine vale 
of Cauca, they ascended along the 
banks of the Choco, meeting in their 
progress with rounded masses of 
basalt, greenstone and fossil wood. 
Prom Buga, they passed to Popayan, 
the capital of the province and seat 
of a bishoprick, planted at the foot 
of a porphyritick hill, near the vol- 
canos of Purace and Sotara, in a 
most charming and picturesque si- 
tuation, and enjoying a delightful 
temperature from 68 ^o 72 degrees 
Fahrenheit's scale. Thence they ad- 
vanced through the dangerous de- 
files of Almaguer (avoiding, howe- 
ver, the pestilent vale of Patia) to 
the town of Pasto, built on a beauti- 
ful plain, beside a volcano whose 
summit is at times covered with- 
snow. Crossing the Rio Guaitara, 
by a bridge thrown over a ravine 
which is more than half a mile in 
perpendicular height, and forms al- 
together one of the wildest and most 
magnificent sites in the Andes, they 
journeyed over the level, cultivated 



country of Pastos, fertile in Europe- 
an grain, though elevated 9,300 feet 
above the sea, and reached the vil- 
lage of Tulcan, not far from a castle 
of the Incas, beside the rock of Rti- 
michaca. From this point, they now 
descended; and having crossed the 
vale of Chota, which, though only 
two miles wide, is nearly a mile in 
depth, and agian the vale of Cualla- 
bamba, half a mile deep, and of a 
suffocating heat, our travellers arri- 
ved, in 1803, at the celebrated city 
of Quito. 

Humboldt could at length repose 
from his fatigues, atid enjoy the 
pleasures of hospitality and refine- 
ment, surrounded by the grandest 
productions of nature. He remained 
about eight months in the kingdom 
of Quito, making different excur- 
sions to the neighbouring vtdcanos, 
and the loftiest summits of the An* 
des. After three several attempts, 
he twice succeeded, at imminent 
hazard of his life, in reaching the 
peak of the crater of Pichincha, 
carrying with him the requisite phi- 
losophical instruments to the height 
of 15,940 feet above the le^el of the 
sea. He next visited the porphyri- 
tick mountain Antisana,'lrom which 
rises a crater, in the midst of per- 
petual snow, at an elevation of 
19,150 feet above the sea. The 
mouth of the volcano of Cotopaxi 
was found to bo only 260 feet low- 
er. 

It was now resolved to attempt a 
still more arduous journey. Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Carlos Montu- 
tar, son of the Marquis of Salva- 
alegre, a youth, whose ardent love 
of science had led him to accompa- 
ny them since their firat arrival at 
Quito, set out, near midsummmer, 
for the volcano of Tungiiragua, and 
the Nevado del Chinnborazo. They 
traversed the frightful ruins of Rio- 
Jbomba and other villages, destroyed, 
on the 7th of February 1797, by an 
earthquake, which in a few moments 
swallowed up more than forty thou- 
sand persons. Passing a noble group 
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of porphjrritick cidunms, they cros- 
sed the Puela by a bridge of xord^^ 
and climbed to the CuchiUa de 
Guandisava, a sharp ridge of burnt 
rocks, which, before the dreadful 
earthquake, were covered with a 
fine forest of odorous cedar. From 
that base, they estimated the volca« 
nick cone of Tunguragua to have 
the bejghtof 16,500 feet above the 
sea. At last^ after incredible exer* 
tion, they reached, on the 23d of 
June, the> eastern slope of Chirobo- 
razo, and planted their instruments 
on a narrow ledge of porphyritick 
rock, which projected from the vast 
field of unfathomed snow. A chasm, 
500 feet wide, prevented their fur- 
ther ascent. The air was reduced to 
half its usual density, and felt in- 
tensely cold and piercing. Respira- 
tion was laborious;- and Wood oozed 
from their eyes, their lips and their 
gums. They stood on the highest 
spot ever trod by man. Its height, 
ascertained from barometrical ob- 
servation, was 3,485 feet greater 
than the elevation attained in 1 745 
by Condamine, and 19,300 feet 
above the level of sea. From that 
extreme station, the top of Chimbo- 
razo. was found, by trigonometrical 
measurement, to be 2,140 feet still 
higher. 

Having finished their interesting 
observations, our travellers descend- 
ed to the region o{ vegetation, and 
followed nearly the great chain of 
the Andes. A train of fifteen or 
twenty mules followed with their 
bi^gage. Skirting the high savan- 
nahs <$ Tiocaxas, they advanced to 
Sitzan, in the fiaramo or woody de- 
sert of Assuay, and crossed the 
mountains by that dangerous pas- 
sage. In their route to Cuenca, they 
saw the ruins of the. palaces of the 
Incas, and other monuments of an- 
cient, Peruvian grandeur. Proceed- 
ing through the village of Cumbe, 
near the great fiaramo of Sarar, in 
which the stately melastoma and the 
embothrium are growing tt an ele- 
vation of 12,000 feet, they passed 



the fine cascade of Uduchapa, by a 
road of half a mile in perpendicular 
descent; and^ traversing the vale of 
Saraguru, which is 2,900 feet lower 
than the adjoining wilderness, and 
fonns altogether one of the richest 
scenes in the Andes, they entered 
Loxa, a town famous for its com- 
merce in the best sort oi quinquina^ 
or Jesuits' bark; the trees producing 
which, shoot up from the micaceous 
schist of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, at a height from eleven to fif- 
teen thousand feet above the sea, 
and where the medium temperature 
ranges between 60 and 70 degrees. 
Continuing their route through a 
succession of native *^lages, amidst 
groves oi anona chilimoya and wild 
citrons, and in sight of the scattered 
vestiges of Peruvian palaces, they 
descended to the bed of the Cuiaco, 
in a narrow vale, at the vast depth 
of 4,200 feet; and, pressing forward 
through plantations of sugar-canes, 
they mounted again to the forest of 
Chulucanas, near immense ruins of 
the baths of the Incas, and, crossing 
the chain of mountains, not far from 
the great causeway which tliose 
princes had constructed, at the 
height of two miles, along the ridge 
of the Andes, from Cusco to Assuay 
and Caxamarca, they advanced to 
San Felipe, having, with infinite dif- 
ficulty, saved their instruments and 
collections, as they were obliged, in 
the space of three days, to ford, 
nearly thirty times, the Guancabam- 
ba. After a rapid descent of more 
than a mile, in perpendicular, they 
came to an Indian hamlet; and, jour* 
neyitig sometimes through orange 
groves, they took canoes on the 
Chayma^ and at length arrived, 
in the province of Jaen, at the falls 
of Rentema, on the left bank of the 
river Amazons, only 1,240 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Embarking on that noble stream, 
Humboldt and his companions sailed 
as far as the cataracts of Tomeper- 
da; and then shaping th|ir course to 
the southeast, oveji* the Cordillere^ 
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by the famous sliver mines of Chota, 
they reached the town of Caxamar- 
ca, in the midst of- a plain which 
yields prodigious crops of barley 
though at an elevation of 9,370 feet. 
After some descent on the western 
slope of the Andes, ythey descried 
with delight the great Pacifick 
Ocean; and, skirting along its naked 
and sterile shores, the temperature 
of the air, in the month of October, 
being only 70, and that of the water 
61 degrees, they reached Lima, the 
capital of the viceroyalty of Peru. 

In that city, Humboldt rested some 
months, highly pleased with the spi- 
rit and intelligence of its inhabi- 
tants. At the p3t of Callao, he had 
the fortune -to observe the emersion 
of the tjransit of Mercury over the 
disk of the sPun. From Lima, our 
travellers went by sea to Guyaquil, 
and thence they were carried in a 
frigate, after a very quick passage, 
to Acapulco, in the kingdom of New 
Spain. They found the inhabitants 
sickly and wretched, under a climate 
remarkably sultry and noxious; but 
, different reasons induced them to 
spend a twelvemonth iu that govern- 
ment. In April 1803, they made an 
excursion from Acapulco to Tasco, 
the seat of the noted mines, in a re- 
gion clothed with oaks and {Maes, 
and tree-ferns, and yielding, at the 
height of 6,000 feet, abundant crops 
of wheat and barley. A short jour- 
ney now brought them to the weal- 
thy ^nd famous city of Mexico, built 
on the site of the ancient Tenochtit-, 
Ian, between the lakes jof Texcuco 
and Xochimilco, which have con^- 
derably decreased since the Span- 
iards drained the adjoining country, 
and opened the canal of Huehuetoca. 
It is encircled with alleys of trees, 
and with Indian villages; and, at no 
great distance, are seen two volca- 
nick mountains crowned with eter- 
nal snpw. Mexico, standing 7,475^ 
feet above the level of the sea, en- 
joys a mild climate, its mean tempe- 
rature bein^ only 624 degrees of 
Fahrenheit's scal^^. ^ , 



Our travellers visited the imncij 
of Moran and OyaiheK where the 
ancient Mexicans quarried the obsi- 
dian, for the manufacture of stone 
knives and hatchets. Pursuing their 
journey, they saw the Fuente de Id 
Madr^ de Dio9^ or the Well of the 
Virgin, a cavern in the limestone 
rock from which issues the- river 
Capula. They next proceeded by 
Quiretaro and Salamanca, over fer- 
tile plains, to the city of Guanaxua- 
to, celebrated for the richest silver 
mines in the world. The single mine 
of Valenciana yields an annual pro« 
duce of half a million sterling, and 
aifords its proprietor a revenue of 
130,000/. The mouth of the pit is 
elevated only 180 feet above the 
plain of Mexico; but its shaft has the 
enormous ^epth of 280 fathoms, the 
mean temprrature being 81 degrees. 
At Loa Jaaresy a flat stretch of 
ground on the neighbouring moun- 
tains at the height of 8,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, the Indi- 
an dealers in snow dig ponds for 
collecting ice, from the month of 
December to that of April. On their 
return from Guanaxuato, the travel- 
lers passed through ihjt valley of St 
J ago to Yalladolid, the capital of 
tlie province of Mechoacan, the 
most fertile and delightful of New 
Mexico. They bent downwards from 
Pescuaro to the plain of Malpays^ 
near the coast of ^e Pacifick Ocean, 
and had the courage to descend al- 
most to the bottom of the crater of 
the great volcano of JoruUo, and to 
collect its gaseous products at the 
depth of 130 feet. Returning to 
Mexico by the plain of Toluca, they 
saw the trunk of the famous hand- 
leaved tree, or c heir oat emon filatO' 
noidee, the only individual found in 
New Spain, and which is of im- 
mense antiquity and nine yards in 
circumference. They climbed to the 
highest peak of the adjacent moun- 
tain, and found it to be 15^180 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its crater 
was formed into a lake, at an eleva- 
tion of about 12)000 feet, from which 
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there &>wed a river having only the 
temperature of 48 degrees. 

The toils of Humboldt and his 
companions were now drawing to a 
close. In the months of January and 
February^ 1804, they made excur- 
sions to the Nevado^ or snowy height, 
of Iztaccihinatl, whose summit is 
15,710 feet above the sea; to the 
Puebla de los Angeles, the capital 
of an intendancy; to Cholula, a city 
at the foot of the famous ancient 
pyramid, and thence to the Llano de 
Tetimpa; from which plain, the en- 
tire elevation of the crater of Popo- 
catepetl, or the Smoky Mountain^ 
was ascertained to be 17,735 feet; 
and) lastly, to the square top^ of the 
mountain behind Perote, at the height 
of 13,425 feet. They halted at the, 
city of Xalappa> in a charming cli- 
mate, and a situation romantically 
beautiful; near which rises, at the 
height of 17,390 feet above the level 
of tShe sea, the snowy peak of Ori- 
zaba, called, in the Mexican lan- 
guage, the Star Mountain^ from the 
distant appearance of its flame. 
Thence they proceeded to Vera 
Cruz, and embarked for Havannah. 
Having made their arrangements, 
they sailed, in the month of July, to 
Philadelphia; and after a .stay of 
some months in the United States, 
they finally recrossed the Atlantick, 
and arrived safe in France, after an 
absence of six years animated- by 
glowing prospects, but full of anxie* 
.ty, fatigue and danger. 

This hasty and imperfect antici- 
pation of the narrative of Humboldt 
will render such observations more 
iRtelligible, as we have to make on 
the results of his memorable tra- 
vels. In a subject so much diversi- 
fied, we will not pretend to follow 
any precise plan; but will endeavour; 
according to the best of our judg- 
ment, to combine the mbre interest- 
ing facts which are contained in the 
disjointed materials now before us, 
inQluding the fragments recently 
imported from the continent. To 
the work named at the head of this 



article, we may join a small tract, 
entitled Tableaux de la J^ature^ 
which was published in the German 
language, and afterwards, under the 
author's eye, translated, with consi- 
derable additions, into French. Some , 
detached pieces will assist us in fil- 
ling up the outlines. For the sake of 
greater perspicuity, we shall dispose 
our remarks into four distinct class- 
es. 

I. The Continent of America dif- 
fers widely, in its general features, 
from the Old World. It is distin- 
guished by majestick rivers and na- 
tural indentings, which fit it for be- 
ing the scene of the most extended 
commerce. Perhaps, at some future 
period, when that vast region is 
crowded with an active and wealthy 
population, those advantages will be 
improved by the creative powers of 
art, and navigable communications 
opened between the Pacifick and At- 
tantick Oceans. Mr. Humboldt enu- 
merates no fewer than nine different 
points at which a junction could be 
attempted with the best prospect of 
success. 1. In the parallel of Queen 
Charlotte's Island, about the 54th 
degree of north latitude, ascending 
the Columbia to its > source, then 
crossing the Stony mountains, and 
following the source of the Ounigi- 
gah to Slave Lake; and by Macken- 
zie's River to Hudson's Bay. 2. In 
the latitude of 40*', the sources of 
the Rio del J^orte^ or North Kver, 
which discharges itself into the 
Gulph of Mexico, are only divided 
by a mountainous tract of twelve or 
thirteen leagues in breadth, from 
those of the Rio Colorado or Red 
River, >that flows into the Gulph of 
California. 3. The Isthmus of Te- 
hauntepeck, in the latitude of 16^, 
affords an easy communication. A 
canal of twenty miles in length, ciit 
through the forests of Tarifa, would 
connect the head of the Huasacual- 
co, which runs into the Gulph of 
Mexico, with that of the Rio de 
Cfdmalapa^ which empties itself in 
the Pacifick Oceap. A road has ac-. 
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tualljr been fonned in that tine, for 
conveying, in time of war, the pre- 
cious indigo of Guatemala to the 
port of Vera Cruz. 4. The great 
lake Nicaragua, on the one side, 
Johis with that of the Leon, stretch- 
ing near the shores of the Pacifick 
Ocean, and communicates on the 
other, by the river San Juan, with 
the Caribbean Sea. 5. Since the ad- 
venturous Balboa crossed the isth- 
mus of Panama in 1513, the idea of 
cutting a passage through the Con- 
tinent has been fondly entertained. 
But the height ef that savage tract 
is unknown; nor is the distance be- 
tween the opposite shores yet ascer- 
tained with any degree of accuracy. 
The navigation of the Rio Chagre^ 
which would form part of the commu- 
nication, is, besides, very difficult and 
hazardous. From all that he could 
learn, Mr. Humboldt is inclined to 
think, that the project could be ef- 
fected only on a small scale, and by 
means of a system of locks and tun- 
nels. 6. Another plan has lately been 
proposed to the Spanish govern- 
ment. It is to dig a canal, from the 
bight of Cupica, near Cape Corien- 
tes, through land of no great eleva- 
tion, and only fifteen or twenty miles 
in length, to the navigable stream of 
Naipi, that falls below the village of 
Zitara, into the river Atrato, which 
again discharges its waters into the 
Gulph of Darien. 7. But, as we no- 
ticed in a preceding article, a com- 
munication, on a diminutive scale 
indeed, has already been opened 
across the American continent. In 
the year 1788, a very active monk, 
rector of the village of Novita, cau- 
sed his flock to cut a small canal in 
the torrent of Raspadura, which con- 
nects the San Juan with the rivulet 
of Quko, one of the branches of the 
Atrato. Canoes, laden with cocoa, 
have, after copious rains, actually 
passed from the one sea to the 
other, a distance of at least 250 miles. 
«, The city of Lima is not more than 
two or three days journey from the 
river Guallaga, which falls into the 



Maragnon. If a road wen;, therefore, 
traced from that capital, across the 
chain of the Andes, goods could, 
after a short portage, be conveyed by 
water over the whole extent of the 
continent, from the coast of Peru, to 
the shores of Brazil. 9. It has been 
supposed that an inlet exists about 
the 46th degree of south latitude, 
connecting the Gulph of St. George 
with the Archipelago of Chayama- 
pu. This conjecture appears, howe- 
ver, to be unsupported; but, on the 
west side of the continent, the firth 
of Aysen penetrates far into the in- 
teriour, where it receives a small ri- 
ver. 

Humboldt has fixed the geogra* 
phical position of near tiiree hundred 
capital points in the Spanish settle- 
ments. The results were all calcula- 
ted by Oltmanns, an able mathema- 
tician, from a series of observations, 
carefully repeated, whether by help 
of chronometers, or from eclipses, 
occultations, and lunar distances, cor- 
rected sometimes by azimuths, or 
the bearings of remote conspicuous 
objects. It would appear that even 
the best and latest charts of Ameri- 
ca, are still, in many cases, wonder- 
fully inaccurate* Thus Arrowsmith 
represents Mexico as 32 minutes 
farther north, and 42 more west- 
erly than its true position. The same 
able and experienced delineator, 
likewise errs in the longitude of 
Acapulco, by an excess of 38 mi- 
nutes. We may remark, in general, 
that the older geographers were ac- 
customed to great exaggeration in 
the estimating of longitude. India 
was figured many degrees farther 
east than its real place; a mistake 
which, it is well known, suggested to 
Columbus the bold idea of sailing to 
that seductive country by a western 
course. Since the first discovery of , 
America, the extent of the Atlantick 
has been gradually reduced tonar- 
roiver limits. 

The lofty chain of the Andes, 
running along the western coast of 
America, extends on both sides of 
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the equator, to near the 30th degree 
of latitude. It is of unequal height; 
sinking, in some parts, to 600 feet 
from the level of the sea, and, at 
certain points, towering above the 
clouds, to an elevation of almost 
four miles. The colossal Chimborazo 
lifts its snowy head to an altitude 
which would equal that of the Peak 
of Teneriffe, though placed on tlie 
top of Mount Etna. . The. medium 
height of the chain under the equa- 
tor may be reckoned at 14,000 feet, 
while that of the Alps and Pyrenees 
hardly exceeds 8,000: its breadth is 
proportionally great, being 60 miles 
at Quito, and 150 or .200 in Mexico, 
and some districts of the Peruvian 
territory. This stupendous ridge is 
intersected, in Peru and New Gre- 
nada, as we have seen, by frequent 
clefts or ravines, of amazing depth; 
but, to the north of the isthmus of 
Panama, it softens down by degrees, 
and spreads out into the vast eleva- 
ted plain of Mexico. In the former 
provinces, accordingly, the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to travel on horse- 
back or on foot, or even to be » carri- 
ed on the backs of Indians; whereas 
carriages drive with ease through 
the whole extent of New Spain, from 
Mexico to Santa-Fe, along a road of 
fnore than 1500 miles in length. 
. The equatorial regions of Ame- 
rica exhibit the same composition 
of rock that we meet with in other 
parts of the globe. The only forma- 
tions which Humboldt could not dis- 
cover in his travels, were . those of 
•chalk, roestone, gray wakke, the 
topaz-rock of Werner, and the com- 
pouiid of serpentine with granular 
limestone, which occurs in Asia 
Minor. Granite constitutes, in South 
America, the great basis which sup- 
ports the other formation^; above it 
lies gneiss, next comes micaceous 
schist, and then primitive schist. 
Granular limestone, chlorite schist, 
and primitive trap, often fojrm. sub- 
ordinate beds in the. gneiss and mi- 
caceous schist, which is very abun- 
dant, and sometimes alternates with 
Vol. IV. 2 F 



serpentine and iienite. The high 
ridge of the Andes is every where 
covered with formations of porphy- 
ry, basalt, phonolite, and greenstone; 
and these, being often divided into 
columns, that appear, from a dis- 
tance, like ruined castles, produce ^a^ 
very striking and picturesque efiFect. 
At the bottom of those huge moun- 
tains, occur two different kinds of 
limestone; the one with a felicious 
base, enclosing primitive .masses, 
and sometimes cinnabar and coal; 
the other with a calcareous base, 
and cementing together the seconda- 
ry rocks. Plains of more than 600,000 
square miles are covered with an 
ancient deposit of limestone, contain- 
ing fossil wood and brown iron ore. 
On this rests the limestone of the 
higher Alps, presenting marine pe- 
trefactions at a vast elevation. Next 
appears a lamellar gypsum, impreg- 
nated with sulphur and salt; above 
this, another calcareous formation, 
whitish and homogeneous, but some- 
times cavernous. Again occurs cal- 
careous sandstone, then lamellar 
gypsum mixed with clay; and the 
series terminates with calcareous 
masses involving flints and horn- 
stone. 

But what may perplex some 
geologists, is the singular fact no- 
ticed by Humboldt, that the se- 
condary formations in the New 
World have such enormous thickness 
and elevation* Beds of coal are found 
in the neighboui'hood of Sante-Fe, 
8,650 feet above the level of the sea; 
and even at the height of 14,700, 
new Huanuco, in Peru. The plains^ 
of Bogota, although elevated 9,000 
feet, are covered with sandstone, 
gypsum, shell-limestone, and even, 
in some parts, with rock salt Fossil 
shells, which, in the old . continent 
have not been discovered higher 
than the summits of the Pyrenees, 
or 11,700 feet above the sea, w^re 
observed in Peru, near Micuipampa, 
at the height of 12^800; and again, 
at that of 14>,120, beside Huahcave- 
lica^ where sandstone also appears. 
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The btsak of Ficliincha» near the 
^t3r of Quito, lias an elevation of 
15,500 feet; while the top of the 
Schneekoppe in Silesia, is only 4^35 
fcet above the sea, the highest point 
in Germany where that species of 
rock occurs. On the other hand, 
t^ranite, which, in Europe, crowns 
i^e loftiest mountains, is not found 
in the American continent above the 
height of 11,500 feet It is scarcely 
known at all in the provinces of 
Quito and Peru. The frozen sum- 
mits of Chimboraso, Cayainb6 and 
Anitsana, consist entirely of por« 
phyry, which, on the flanks of the 
Andes, forms a mass of 10 or 12,000 
feet in depth. The sandstone near 
Cuen^a, has a thickness of 5,000 
feet; and the stupendous mass of 
pure quartz, on the west of Caxa- 
^arca, measures perpendicularly 
9,600 feet. It is likewise a remark- 
able fact, that the porphyry of those 
mountains very frequently contains 
hornblende, but never quartz, and 
seldotn mica. 

The central Andes are rich, be- 
yond conception, in all the metals, 
lead only excepted. One of the most 
Curious ofes, in the bowels of those 
mountains, is the fiaeosy a compound 
of clay, oKyd of iron, and the muri- 
ate of silver with native silver. The 
mines of Mexico and Peru, so long 
the objects of envy and admiration, 
fer from being yet exhausted, pro- 
mise, under a liberal and improved 
system, to become more productive 
than ever. But nature has blended 
with those hidden treasures the ac- 
tive aliments of destruction. Tlie 
whole chain of the Andes is subjett 
io the most terrible earthquakes. 
From Cotopaxi to the South Sea, no 
fewer than tbity volcanos are coin 
6tantly burning; some <if them, espe- 
cially the lower ones, ejecting lava, 
and others discharging the muriate 
of ammonia, scorified basalt and 
porphyry, enormous quantities of 
water, and especially moyay or clay 
mixed with sulphur and carbona- 
jpeetrs matter. £;tem»l' snisw invests 



their sides, and femts a barriet to 
thetmimal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Near that confine, the torpor of vef 
g^tation is marked by dreary wastes. 

In these wide solitudes, the ^ont/or, 
a fierce and powerful bird of prey, 
fixes its gloomy abode. Its size, 
however, has been greatly exa^e- 
rated. According to Humboldt, it is 
not larger than the Lamfner-fieyer^ 
or alpine vulture of Europe; its ex- 
treme length being only three feet 
and a half, and its breadth across the 
wings nine feet The condor pursues 
the small deer of the Andes, and 
commits very considerable havock 
among sheep and heifers. It tears 
Out the eyes and the tongue, and 
leaves the wrietched animal to Ian* 
guish'and expire. Estimating from 
very probable datuy this bird skims 
whole hours at the height of four 
miles; and its power of wing must 
be prodigious, and its pliancy of or- 
gans most astonishing, since in an 
instant it can dart from4;he chill re- 
gion of mid air, to the sultry shores 
of the ocean. 

The condor is sometimes caught 
alive by means of a slip cord; and 
this chase, termed correr buitresj is, 
next to a bull-fight, the most favour- 
able diversion of the Spanish colo- 
nists. The dead carcase of a cow or 
horse soon attracts from a distance 
crowds of these birds, which have 
a most acute scent. They fall on 
with incredible voracity; devour the 
eyes and the tongue of the animal; 
and, plunging through the anus^ 
gorge themselves with the entrails. 
In this drowsy plight, they aT9 ap- 
proached by the Indians, who easily 
throw a noose oVer them. The eon- 
dor, thus entangled, looks shy and. 
sullen; it is most itenacious of lifei 
and is, therefore, made to suffer a 
variety of protracted tortures. 

The most important feature of 
the American continent, is the very 
general <^nd enormous elevation of 
its soil. In Europe, the highest 
tracts of cultivated land seldom rise 
more thiML 3,0^0 feet above the sea. 
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.But, in the Peruvian territoiy, ex- 
tensiTe plains occur at an altitude of 
9,000 fee^ and three fifths of th^ 
viceroyaltf of Mexico, comprehend- 
ing the interiour provinces, present 
a 8ur£eice ^ half a million of square 
miles, which funs nearly level, at an 
elevation from 6,000 to 8^00 feet, 
equal to that of the celebrated pas- 
sages of Mount Cenis, of St. Go* 
thard, or of the Great St Bernard. 
These remarkable facts are deduced 
ehiefiy from barometrical observa- 
tions. But Humboldt has adopted a 
very ingenious mode, infinitely su- 
periour to any description, of repre- 
senting, at one view, the collective 
resuhs of his topographical and mi- 
n^ralogical survey. He has given 
profiles, or vertical sections of the 
countries which he vesited; across 
the continent, from Acapuico to 
Mexico, and thence to Vera Cruz— 
from Mexico to Guanaxuato, and as 
far as the volcano of JoruUo— 4Lnd 
from Mexico to Valladolid. These 
^autiful plates are in every way 
highly interestbg. 

II. The CUmXite of America re- 
ceives considerable elucidation from 
the travels of Humboldt. Near the 
equator, the variation of atmosphe- 
lick pressure, as indicated by the 
barometer, is extremely small; not 
exceeding the tenth part of an inch 
towards Uie coast, and scarcely the 
half of that quantity on the verge of 
the Andes; but it appears to be sub- 
ject to a minute horary fluctuation. 
According to tlie observations of 
Bonpland, the barometer stands 
highest at 9 o'clock in the morning, 
and lowest at 4 in the afternoon. 
From that hour, it rises very consi- 
derably until eleven at night, and 
again partially subsides till 4 o'clock 
in the morning. This curious phe- 
nomenon depends, most probably, 
#n certidn regular changes which 
take place in the temperature of the 
upper strata of the atmosphere. At 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, perhaps 
the heat of the day has produced its 
foU effect in rarefying tbie ¥ur, while 



the condensation, occamoned by the 
chitiness of the night, may not attain 
its maximum till three hours after 
sunrise. In confirmation of this idea^ 
the barometer is at times observed 
to fall suddenly more than half an 
inch in the gulf of Mexico, from the 
influence of a cold wind which bursts 
from the north in tremendous hur- 
ricanes. 

Thennometrical observations are^ 
we think, the least satisfactory that 
Humboldt has made. Continually in 
motioni distracted by a variety of 
pursuits, and biassed by preconceiv- 
ed opinions, he has collected but few 
details of such nice accuracy, as to 
promise any great advancement to 
the science of meteorology. Near the 
equator, the temperature of the air, 
even on the continent, undergoes no 
great variation during tiie whole 
year, being very seldom below 65-, 
or above one hundred degrees. The 
difference of heat, in the torrid re- 
gions, between the day and the night, 
was found to amount to 10 or 2Q dfir 
grees. 

But he assumes, it would seenf^ 
rather hastily, the average of his iii*r 
cidental observations at any place, 
as the true medium of its temr 
perature. This standard, however 
being evidently the result of the va* 
rious influence of each successive 
hour through the whole coui*se <^ 
the seasons in a long series of years, 
must often differ widely from a mean 
obtained at unequal intervals of the 
day, and at the times only most con- 
venient for the observer. Since heat 
is conducted with extreme slowness 
through earth and stone, the varying 
impressions made on the surface ot 
the ground, in penetrating down* 
wards, become mingled and con* 
founded at a moderate depth, where 
a uniform temperature constantly 
prevails. The mean heat of any place 
IS, therefore, best indicated, by wa- 
ter immediately drawn up at a small 
distance from below the subsoil. 
With due precaution, springs will 
Sartre the same purpose. M. llva^ 
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boldt) indeed) pretends, that, in the 
Campagna di Roma, and in the pro- 
vince of the Caraccas, he found the 
springs to be 10 degrees colder than 
the medium temperature. But, in 
his transient observations, he appears 
generally to have rated this mean 
too high. 

The subject of climate, as yet so 
imperfectly understood, would afford 
room for much very interesting dis- 
cussion. We shall, however, content 
(Ourselves at present with offering a 
|few short remarks. 

The mean temperature of any 
place depends on two distinct con- 
ditions^ its distance from the equator, 
and its elevation above the sea. The 
warmth that vivifies our globe is all 
derived from the rays of the sun, 
which, being absorbed at the sur- 
fiice of the ground, and partly in the 
lower strata of the atmosphere, con- 
stitute the general miass of heat. But, 
in consequence of the obliquity of 
the earth's axis, combined with the 
effect of its rotundity, the propor- 
tion of light which falls in the vari- 
ous latitudes is most widely differ- 
ent. The solar action is hence shared 
out with such excessive inequality, 
th^t, if left to its unmitigated influ- 
ence, the several climates on the 
surface of the globe would be divi- 
ded by impassable zones. Our atmos- 
phere, the great vehicle of impres- 
sions, performs that essential office; 
and, maintaining, by means of a 
complex system of winds, a slow yet 
continual intercourse between the 
equator and the poles, transports the 
heat of the south to the frozen re- 
gions of the north, and carries back 
the polar cold to fan the sultry face 
of the tropicks; thus blending the 
different effects, and attempering 
the general distribution of warmth. 
A fluid of greater mobility ' or con- 
ducting power would still further 
reduce the inequality of climates. 
Had the atmosphere consisted of hy- 
drogen gas, the difference of tem- 
perature between the equator and 
the poles would .have been three 



times less than what obtains in the 
actual constitution of our globe. 
From these principles, the law of 
temperature, as dependent on lati- 
tude, may be determined, agreeing 
with the formula discovered by the 
celebrated Mayer of Grottingen, 
which, with a slight modification, 
corresponds with the most precise 
observations. We should expect the 
mean temperature of Vera Cruz to 
be 78 1-2 degrees. Humboldt, from a 
register kept there for several years, 
states it at 78*'; but the heat of Cal- 
lao, the port of Lima, which ought 
to be 82<», is, apparentiy on very 
slight grounds, noted so low as 60*>. 
This difference, which exceeds, al- 
together, the limits of probability, he 
would ascribe chiefly to the effect of 
a remarkable cold current that flows 
along the western coast of America, 
from the strait of Magellan to cape 
Parinna, and had, opposite to Lima, 
only the temperature of 61«. This 
singular current seems to be an ex- 
act counterpart to the famous gulph 
stream, which, on the other side of 
the continent, after having swept 
the bay of Mexico, shoots towards 
the northeast, till it loses itself in 
the Atlantick. 

But the mean temperature of any 
place is materially affected by its 
elevation. A rapid interchange is 
incessantly maintained between the 
higher aud lower strata of the at- 
mosphere. The heat, principally re- 
ceived at the surface, becomes thus 
almost uniformly diffused through 
the vetrical columns of air. When a 
warm portion of the fluid rises from 
below, an equal portion must de- 
scend; and this perpendicular com- 
munication, being confined to a space 
eight thousand times smaller than 
the range of the horizontal currents 
which connect the equator with the 
poles, may be considered as pro- ' 
ducing its full effect, and establish- 
ing a perfect equilibrium. The same 
absolute quantity ofheat, therefore, 
exists at every height of the atmos- 
phere. If the capacity of air were 
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not affected by its density, a uni- 
form temperature would, in conse- 
quence, prevaif through the whole 
vertical column. But, since the pow- 
er of containing heat increases as 
the density of the fluid is diminished, 
* the temperature of the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere suffers a 
corresponding reduction. The tem- 
perature which obtains at any eleva- 

f tion, is, therefore, inversely propar- 
tional to the capacity for beat be- 
longing to air of such density. From 

^ this principle, guided by experiment, 
and further adjusted by observation, 
we derive a very simple formula for 
expressing the diminution of tem- 
perature in the vertical ascent. The 
gradation is not « uniform, as many 
have supposed; but decreases faster 
in4lie upper regions of the atmos- 
phere. This inference is confirmed, 
by a close inspection of the best and 
most extensive observations. Under 
the equator, the decrement of heat, 
in mounting upwards, may be calcu- 
lated, near the surface, at 334 feet, 
for each degree of Fahrenheit's scale; 
at 297 feet, when the height is 10,000 
feet; and at 218 feet, for an eleva- 
tion of 20,000 feet. M. Humboldt, 
reckoning the mean decrement at 
344 feet, considers it as uniform to 
the height of 8,000 feet, and after- 
wards reduced to three fifths of that 
quantity beyond the elevation of 
10,000 feet. This statement is quite 
anomalous; but it is connected with 
another strange opinion which he has 
advanced, in supposing that, above 
the height of three miles in the at- 
mosphere, the same precise degree 
of cold prevails, in the whole extent, 
from the equator to the poles. The 
mean temperature of the city of 
Quito, at the height of 9,550 feet a- 
bove the sea, may be computed at 
53^; and that of Mexico, which has 
an elevation of 7,475 feet at 55°. 
Humboldt makes the former to be 
58** 1-2, and the latter 62« 1-2; both 
of them obviously too great. The 
temperature of Mexico might, in- 
deed, be somewhi^t raised above the 



standard, from the circumstance ct 
its lying in the midst of such a vast 
tract of high country, where .the 
sun's heat is direc% absorbed, an4 
the communication between the up- 
per and the under strata of the at- 
mosphere is necessarily rendered 
circuitous. 

But, when the observations of our 
ingenious traveller become more 
precise, they cease to be discordant 
with theory. In the torrid zone, the 
limit of perpetual congelation is very 
distinctly marked, not varying more 
than 100 yards under the equator, or 
500 at the tropick of Cancer. This 
boundary, according to Humboldtf 
has an elevation of 15,700 feet at the 
equator, and 15,000 feet in the lati- 
tude of 20°; results which perfectly 
agree with the formula. We may 
remark, by the way, that the com- 
paratively very narrow margin of the 
snow within the tropicks, causes the 
majestick Andes to want those gla- 
ciers, or icy belts, which, in Europe, 
bestow somuch beauty and grandeur 
on the alpine scenery. 

The settlers in New Spain dis- 
tinguished the cultivated part ofth6 
country into three zones. 1. The 
tierraa calientea, or warm groundsy 
which, never rising, 1,000 feet above 
the sea, have a heat of about 80^, 
and yield abundantly, sugar, indigo, 
cotton, and plantains or bannanas. 2. 
The tierraa temfiladaa^ or temperate 
grounds, which, lying on the declivi- 
ty of the great ridge, at an altitude 
from 4 to 5,000 feet, enjoy a mild, 
vernal temperature of 68 <* to 70*>, 
that seldom varies ten degrees 
through the whole year. 3. The 
tierraa friaa^ or cold grounds, ha- 
ving an elevation of 8,000 feet, and 
comprehending the high plains, or 
table land, such as that of Mexico, 
of which the temperature is gene- 
rally under 63o, and never exceeds 
75°. 

In the torrid zone, the blue sky 
takes a deeper tint; the nights ai*e 
resplendent; and the vault of heaven, 
exhibiting in succession ^ whole of 
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die ccmstellationfty appears studded 
vith fixjed stars, which shme lik^ 
planets, with a clear an4 steady 
fight, in the ^pper regions of thi? 
9-tmosphcre, the attenuated air re^ 
^ects only a dark azure. The eya- 
nometer, which at Paria marked H 
degrees, indicated 23 n^ar the shores 
of Cumana, and 46 on the heights 
of the Andes. So transparent is the 
air of those ciimateS) that, in the 
mountains of Quito, one may distin- 
guish, with the naked eye,the/tonc:A9, 
or white mantle of a person on horse- 
back, at the distance of seventeen 
miles. 

Mr. Humboldt laments that he had 
not an opportunity of trying, within 
the tropicks, the photometer with 
which professor Leslie has enriched 
our philosophical apparatus. We 
heartily join him in that feeling; but 
we regret still more that he had 
not employed the hygrometer, which 
the same philosopher has construct- 
ed from a nice view of the nature of 
evaporation; and which, combining 
accuracy of principle with ^icility of 
application, promises, when better 
understood and more generally dif- 
fused, to procure incalculable ad^- 
Tantages to science and to the prac* 
tice of the useful arts. The hair 
Jiy^rometer of Saussure, the most 
delicate, perhaps, of all those formr 
ed with a hygroscopick substance, 
can only show, in any case, the re- 
lative attraction, as it is variously 
modified, of air, and of the material 
itself, for humidity. The inatrument, 
on the summit of the Andes, waa 
found to mark 46^, which quantity 
being reduced by correction to 32*», 
is conceived to denote most exces- 
sive dryness; a proof sufficiently 
striking, of the utter futility of the 
pontrivance; for, at those vast heights, 
the air seems to be constantly char- 
ged with vapour; and drifting fogs 
moisten and refresh the languid ve- 

fetation of the fiaramoej or Alpine 
eserts. We will admit, Uiat the ca^ 
pacities of air for heat aad moisture 
ai*e augmented together, by rare&c- 



tlc«. If an ^j^tment in^ottd vftn * 
constantly heated tip to the same de- 
gree as one at Lima, it would, no 
doubt, be much drier; but thii dis* 
position is at first counteracted l^ 
the cold which prevails in the sn* 
periour regions.* The ccmdkion of 
the atmosphere in regard to humi- 
dity, depends on the opposite inftit* 
ence of two very di^erent laws, which 
appear to perform an important past 
in the economy of nature. Where 
jthe antagonist forces balance eacE 
other, the greatest humidity exists. 
This is the proper region of the 
clouds, beyond which the sky is per- 
petually clear and serene. In the 
vicinity of the Andes, according to 
Humboldt, the large clouds are not 
seen to rise higher than 10 or 13,000 
feet above the sea; but small white 
or fleecy clouds, which the inhabi- 
tants calls sheefi^ are often observed 
floating at a height of 25,000 feet. 
These mountains are moistened with 
perpetual dews. Hail and snow fall, 
in certdn seasons of the year, at 
the elevation of 12,000 feet; but, at 
that of 10,000 feet, hail appears, ac- 
companied with thunder. The high 
plain of Mexico is generally dry and 
parched, and in many parts covered 
with a saline efflorescence. Among 
the lower valleys^ terrible storms cf 
thunder, with torrents, of rain, arc 
frequent during the night. In New 
Spain, ^ere are only two distinct 
seasons; the ^stacion de lot aguas^ 
or rainy season; which begins in 
June or July, and enda with Septem- 
ber or October; and the estio^ or 
dry season, which lasts during aH 
the rest of the year. The annual fall 
of rain within the tropicks, may be 
stated at six feet; it amounts to eight 
feet at Guayaquil. 

Uncultivated plains of amazing; 
extent occur in South America. The 
Llanosj or savannahs,. Which stretch 
on a dead level for hundreds of miles 
southeast from the shores of the 
Orenocco, resemble the placid sur- 
face of the ocean. Covered with a 
thin layer of vegetable mouldy ami 
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t^ Ibf dewS) or deluged hj period!* 
cal raliis^ though destitute of springs 
dr trees) they produce in luxuriance 
a tall r^hy grass^ which pastures 
numerous herds of cattle, that, since 
the conquest of America, have be- 
come wild, and roam in a state of 
nature. The fiamfias of Buenos 
Ayres are pl^s of the same kind, 
^ut stHl more extensive. Among 
these shady flats, packs of dogs, 
Which have relapsed into the savage 
state, and lodge in the holes, rush 
fiercely from their burrows upon the 
unwcary traveller. A succession of 
plains stretches, perhaps beyond the 
sources of the Guaviari, to that vast 
apland de&ert, which the early dis- 
Covereris of America; viewing as far 
^yond the din* and stir of mortals, 
styled, in "the play of imagination, 
the fiaramo de la summa fiazj or the 
mldeme88 of supreme repose. 

III. In the genial climes of the 
south, nature has poured forth her 
vegetable productions in rich variety 
and splendid profusion. Here is the 
reign of eternal spring; and flowers 
and fruits cluster the boughs in con- 
stant succession. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the beauty and grandeur of the 
forests within the torrid zone. Thick 
intermingled trees, of majestick port 
and each varied hue, rear iheir lofty 
heads, crowned witJi odorous flow- 
ers, and spreading with umbrageous 
and resplendent foliage. Creeping 
plants, mantling in rank luxuriance, 
interlace the smooth trunks with 
endless festoons. Dense woods of 
this composition, interrupted only 
toy some rivers, extend over a space 
©f more than 1500 miles, from th6 
banks of the Orenbcco to the shores 
of tiie Amazons. The chief inhabi- 
tants of these forests are monkeys, 
which multiply exceedingly among 
the fruitful boughs. Some of them 
live in pairs, melancholy, shy, and 
avoiding even their own species. 
Others go in troops of eighty or a 
hundred, springing from branch to 
bi*anch in quest of food. 

But the equatorial regions of Ame- 



rica, pii^sessiDg, in consequence of 
tfacir vast range of elevation, every 
possible degree of temperature, con* 
centrate all the diversity of the ve- 
getable tribes. From the shore of the 
Atlantick to the heights of the An- 
des, the different kinds of plants fol- 
low each other in almost regular 
succession. Similar transidons. On a 
small scale, are observed among the 
Alps of Switzerland. Ascending these 
mountains from the lower valleys, 
We meet successively with chestnuts* 
beeches, oaks, and then pines, which, 
covering a much bi*oader space, ad- 
vance till they become stunted, and 
gradually disappear, not far from 
Sie verge of perennial snow. To 
trace the geography of plants in the 
low grounds of Europe, is rendered 
peculiarly difficult by the activity of 
cultivation; but, in these boundless 
deserts, each species still occupies 
its own distinct territory. The vine 
occupies a narrow belt towards the 
north of the latitude of 30 degrees. 
Chestnuts grow in the same parallel* 
Next succeeds the oak, which ex^ 
tends almost to the 60th degree of 
latitude. In this temperate zone^ 
wheat and barley are cultivated. 
Oats prefer a colder climate; but 
will seldom thrive beyond the lati» 
tude of 63 degrees. 

On this subject, Humboldt has 
furnished some valuable remarks. 
He has also given us a very curious 
and instructive drawing, which re- 
presents a vertical section of the 
American continent across the An- 
des; and exhibits, in a synoptick 
View, the results of his various ob* 
servations, physical, geological, and 
botanical. The plate is, perhaps, 
too much crowded with names, and 
with detached notices; but the origi- 
nality of the design, and the general 
skilfulness of its execution, deserve 
high commendation. In Europe, the 
several species of plants ai*e com- 
monly associated in large, distinct 
niasses; but within the tropicks, the 
different vegetable tiibes appear in- 
terspersed and blended in loose disf 
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^rder. There are, however some 
partial exceptions. In new Granada, 
the bambuaa and heliconia form con- 
tinued belts; and the same disposi- 
tion is observed in the mauritia^ the 
kyllingiay and the herbaceous mimo" 
«^, that shoot up along tlie savan- 
nahs of the Orenocco, and in the 
^odoya^ the bougainvillea and the 
eroton argenteum^ which grow amidst 
the plains of the Amazons. On the 
back of the extended chain of the 
Andes, and at the height of 10,000 
feet, spread the brathis jumfierinaj 
ihcjaravay the tacallonia myrtiUoidesj 
and especially the tourrettia^ whose 
pith affords the abject Indian a 
wretched sustenance, for which he 
sometimes contends with the bears. 
But the American scenery is, in ge- 
neral, devoid of such uniformity. 
Under the equator, from the coast 
to the height of 3,000 feet, grow the 
scitaminea of Jessieu; the palms, the 
sensitive plants, and the most odori- 
ferous of the liliaceous tribe. In that 
sultry zone, where vegetation wan- 
tons m the rankest luxuriance, appear 
likewise, the theofihrasta^ the hymc' 
72«ra, the cecrofiia fieltata^ the allionia^ 
the conocar/iiM^ the convolvulus littO" 
ralisj the jcactua pereakia^ the seaU' 
yium fiortulacaatrunij the toluifsra 
balaamum^ and cusftaria fcbrifuga^ 
©r the quinquina of Carony. Between 
3,000 and 6,000 feet of elevation, 
occur the melaatoma^ the clusia alboy 
the firunua occidentalism the ficus^ the 
viortea^ the ca/icar/za, the acroatichum^ 
the aolanum^ the dolichoa eroton^ and 
the fiaaaijlora tomentoaa. Above those 
limits, the sensitive plant ceases to 
appear. The tree-ferns range from 
the height of 1,500 to that of 5,000 ft. 
The tracts which have an elevation 
from 6,000 to 9,000 feet, imd enjoy a 
mild temperature, varying between 
340 and 720, produce the/McA«>, 
the lobelia^Xhe^tyraxjthc trofiaolum^ 
the begonia^ and the columella. To- 
wards the upper part of that zone, 
the acana^ the dichondruj the nie^ 
rembergioy the hydrocotile^ the nertC" 
TTxif and the alc^rmiHa^ eover the 



surface with a fine herbage. This 
is the region of the oak, or the 
quercus granatenaiaj which annually 
sheds its leaves, and, from an eleva- 
tion of 9,200 feet, never descends 
near the equator, below that of 
5,500 feet, though it occurs, under 
the parallel of Mexico, at the height 
of only 2,620 feet. The ceroxylon 
andicola^ or wax-palm, whose trunk 
is 180 feet high, grows on the moun- 
tains of Quindiu, from 6,000 to 9,000 
feet above the sea. Beyond this 
limit of 9,000 feet, the larger trees 
of every kind cease to appear. Some 
dwarfish pines, indeed, rise to near 
13,000 feet. The several species of 
the cinchona^ whii.h furnishes the 
salutary Peruvian bark, are scatter- 
ed along the chain of the Andes, 
over an extent of two thousand nules 
at an elevation from 2,300 to 9,500 
feet, and, therefore, exposed to 
great variety of climate. The laiict" 
folia and cordifolia prefer the plains; 
the oblongifolia and longiflora occur 
somewhat higher; but the noted 
quinquina of Loxa, and which Hum- 
boldt proposes to name the cinchona 
condamineOf grows at heights from 
6,250 to 8,300 feet) where the mean 
temperature varies between 59 and 
62 degrees, on a bottom of micaceous 
schist in the woods of Caxanuma 
and Uritucinga. This precious shrub 
forms one continued forest on the 
eastern declivity of the Andes, as far 
as the province of Jaen, and the hills 
above the river Am^.zons. Bark of 
a similar quality is thus obtained 
from very distinct kinds of the c/»- 
chona; in the same manner as the 
caoutchmic^ or common elastick 
gum, is procured from the inspissa- 
ted juice of a variety of different 
vegetables — from the ficus, the Ac- 
vea^ the lobelia j the caatiUoa^ and 
several species of the eujxhorbium^ 
The wintera and eacallonia occur at 
an altitude froni 9,200 to 10,8C0 
feet, and form scrubby bushes in the 
cold and moist climate of the fiara* 
mos. Above the height of 10,500 
feet, the arborescent vegetables dis<- 
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appear. The Alpine plants occupy 
an elevation from 6,500 to 13,5 e 
feet. There grow the gendans, the 
9txiinaj and the- et^idetia frailexon^ 
whose hairy leaves ofteo afford cover 
to the shivering Indians, when be- 
nighted in those upland regions. 
The grasses appear at a height 
from 13,5 to 15,1^ feet. In this 
zone, where snow falls at times, the 
juravdy and a multitude of new spe- 
cies of panicum^ agrosth^ avcna and 
dactylisj cover the soil with a yellow 
carpet, which tlie inhabitants call 
pajonaL From the height of about 
15,0^0 feet, to tlie boundary of per- 
petual congelation, the only plants 
visible are the lichens, which covei: 
the face of the rocks, and seem even 
to penetrate under the snow. 

It is a most curious fact, that 
those plants which seem to consti- 
tute the natural riches of the equa- 
torial regions, are never found 
growing spontaneously. The carica 
papaya^ the jatrofiha manihot^ or 
cassava, the plantain' and maize, 
from which the native Americans 
drew their principal subsistence, 
were no where seen by Humboldt 
in the wild, state; nor could he dis-r 
coyer the potatoe, though this inva- 
luable root is, along with the cheno^ 
podium guinouy cultivated in tlie high 
country of New Granada. In the 
lower grcmnds between the tropicks, 
the natives raise cassava, cacao, 
maize, and plantains. It is the region 
of the mamr^a^ of oranges, pine- 
apples, and the most delicious fruits. 
The Europeans have introduced in- 
digo, sugar, cotton, and coffee, which 
they cultivate to near the height 
of 5^000 feet above the sea, chiefly 
■ by the labour of negroe slaves. 
Indigo and cacao require great heat; 
but cotton and coffee will grow at a 
considerable elevation; and sugar b 
cultivated, even witli success, in the 
temperate pans of Quito. This is 
the habitation of the cerealia^ or 
breadcorn. The introduction of 
wheat into New Spain, is traced to 
three or four grains which a negro 
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servj^t of Cortez picked out among 
the stores of rice that had been sent 
from Europe, for subsisting • the 
troops. The monks of Quito still 
preserve, as a precious relict, the 
earthen jar in which Father Rixi of 
Ghent gathered the first crop, from 
a spot of ground cleared away in 
front of the convent. Wheat, under 
the equator, will seldom form an ear 
below the elevation of 4.500 feet, or 
ripen it above that of 10,800. Barley 
is made to grow somewhat hij^her; 
but then with the utmost difficulty. 
Between the altitudes of 6,oao and 
9,000 feet, lies the climate best 
suited for the culture of all kinds of 
European grain. In the same tract 
is raised the chcnopodium quinoa^ 
From the elevation of 4,30^- feet to 
that of 6,200 grows the erythroxijUun 
peruvianuniy whose leaves, called 
coccay being mixed with quicklime, 
serve to stimulate the exhausted 
force of the Indian, during his long 
and toilsome journeys over the heights 
of the Andes. In the space between 
the altitudes of 9,800 and 13,000 feet, 
potatoes and the iropceolum eHCiUen* 
turn are generally cultivated. 

The natives of the warmer parts 
of America subsist mostly on plan- 
tains and cassava. The common ba- 
nana, called platano arton^ is cultiva- 
ted over an extent of low country, 
which contains a million and a half 
of inhabitants. It propagates itself 
by ser ding oflF shoots, and is wonder- 
fully productive. In less than eleven 
months, it bears fruit, like a cucum- 
ber, but very sweet and highly nu- 
tritious. Its culture is so easy, that 
a slight application of two xlays in 
' tlie week would be sufficient for 
maintaining a whole family. An acre 
of ground planted with bananas, will 
support fave-and^twenty times as ma- 
ny people as one which grows wheat. 
The ripe fruit dried in the sun is, 
under th^e name of platano pasmdoy 
esteemed a pleasant and very whole- 
some food. 

The cassava, of manihot, is furr 
nished by tWo kinds ql the Jna^j 
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ii'hLcb^ though scarcely distinguish- 
able by their externad characters^ 
have very different qualities. The 
root of the juca dulce^ or sweet ma- 
nihot, is perfectly innocent; but that 
of the juca amargay or bitter mani- 
hot, conceals a deadly poison. This 
acrid root, however, is reclairaed 
by scraping off the skin, and squeez- 
ing the pulp in a long bag; and it is 
then formed into thin round cakes, 
which are considered as very nou- 
rishing. An Indian will, after severe 
toil, make a hearty meal on a small 
crumb of cassava bread, and three 
ripe plantains. But even the poison- 
ous juice of the mauihot is often 
converted into use. Heat being found 
to destroy its noxious qualities, it is 
boiled to a brown soup, which, in 
Cayenne, is further concentrated 
into the cabiouy a rich sauce resem- 
bling the Chinese soy. 

On the warm grounds, the natives 
likewise raise the convolvulus batU' 
tasy or Spanish potatoe, and the cf/os- 
corea alata or yam, which was first 
introduced by a slave ship from the 
coast of Africa. They cultivate, be- 
sides, various kinds of the toinatl or 
loveanple, and the pistachio or 
earthnut. The cafisicum^ which they 
term chUli^ is reckoned by them an 
indispensable condiment. ' 

But the principal food of the cul- 
tivators, and of the domestick ani- 
mals in the Spanish settlements, 
consists of maize or Indian corn, 
which grows between the hotter and 
more temperate regions of America. 
Aided by the joint influence of heat 
and moisture, it shoots up to the 
height f of eight or ten feet, and 
yields the most astonishing produce. 
On the wide plain of Mexico, these 
crops, though extremely variable, 
are generally abundant; but, in that 
high country, they suffer often from 
drought, and occasionally from un« 
seasonable frosts. Their failure has, 
at time^, caused the most dreadful 
famine. 

Maize, in the Mexican language 
fitolliy is dressed for food in different 



ways, either by rdasting or boiling. 
Crushed and baked, it forms a nu- 
tritious bread, named arefia; or. the . 
meal is boiled into gruel, which, 
mixed with sugar, honey, or even 
mashed potatoes, is called atolU. 
But the natives have also the art of 
procuring, from the infusion of the 
grain, at certain stages of its pro- 
gress tp maturation, several kinds of 
beer or cider, which they term chi- 
cha. Before the conquest of America, 
they were accustomed, from the 
stalks of maize, to express a. syrup, 
and make sugar. In the valley of 
Toluca, these stalks are now crushed 
betwixt rollers, and the fermented 
juice converted into a spiritous li- 
quor, which is extensively vended 
under the name of iiaiqx^e dc mahis 
or fialque de atolli. 

But this is not the only intoxica- 
ting draught which the Indians pre- 
pare. Large tracts in the interiour 
of the country appear covered with 
tlie agave americand^ or American 
aloe, called, in the native language, 
.fiUtesy mqnguey^ or metlf and which 
is cultivated merely for the sake of 
the vinous liquor which it furnishes. 
A plantation of mangueys turns out 
astonishingly profitable. The plant is 
remarkably hardy, and delights in a 
<lry soil. In about eight years, the 
manguey comes to flower, and its 
fleshy leaves gather, up to a crown; 
and this being then cut over, it bleeds 
profusely for two or three months. 
A viggrous plant will, even during 
four or five months, afford every day 
four gallons . of sap, which, being 
fermented three or four days, forms 
ftalque. This beverage, which tastes 
sweetish and slightly acidulous, is in 
high estimation among the colonists, 
though it proves yery nauseating to 
Europeans, owing to a certain pu- 
trid or animal smell which it gene- 
rally retains. There, is also distilled 
from it a strong ardent spirit, called 
mexical or aguardiente de manguey. 
The culture of the manguey is bur- 
thened with a very heavy tax, which, 
from the cities of Mexico, Toluca, 
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and Puebla alone, yielded^ in 1793^ 
a clear reveojue of about 150,000/. 

Nor is the mangueyt ,or a^ve 
americana^ the only plant which lux- 
uiy trains uji in the Spanish settle- 
ments. The Bugarrcane, originally 
transported from India and China 
to the Canary islands, and thence 
carried to St. Domingo and Cuba, 
has been successfully introduced 
into some of tjbe interiour provinces 
of the continent. Though it prefer? 
a heat of 75<* or 77^^ the cane is yet 
found to thrive where the mean 
temperature exceeds not 66 P or 68<>. 
Sugar plantations are spreading ra- 
pidly in the plain ^ of Mexico, and 
fiupply not .only the home consumpr 
tion, but afford already a very con- 
siderable surplus for exportation. 
This produce is not, as in the West 
Indies, wrung from the compulsory 
labour of slaves. 

Prodigious crops of wheat are 
raised in the Mexican territory. The 
grain is large and plump, and equal 
in quality to the best of the Anda- 
lusian. On the slope of the Andes, 
the soil, consisting mostly of decay- 
ed basalt, is remarkably fertile, 
•though large tracts likewise occur 
which are covered with a hard in- 
tractable clay, called tefietate. The 
system of irrigation is, in conse- 
quence of the prevailing dryness of 
•the climate, generally practised, and 
with great success. Cultivation ap- 
pears the most active in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mines, which always 
create an extraordinary demand for 
provision. 

Oats are very seldom grown in 
the Mexican territory, where the in- 
habitants, as do those of Spain and 
Barbary^ commonly prefer barley for 
feeding their hoi'ses. The solatium 
tuber osuTttj or potatoe, which, under 
the name oifiapas^ is cultivated along 
the whole chain of the Andes, seems 
io have followed the progress of the 
Peruvian arms, from the mountains 
of Chili to the high plain of Bogota, 
and to have been thence introduced 
into New Spain, soon after the con- 



quest. It is planted in the highest 
and coldest grounds, and becomes 
the more productive in that climate, 
as it does not require much humi- 
dity. Tlie potatoes of Quito and 
of Santa-Fe, grow to a large size, 
and are of an excellent quality. Both 
the Mexicans and Peruvians can 
preserve them for several years, by 
merely destroying the principle of 
germination. These roots, which 
have been exposed to the frost, and 
then dried in the sun, are termed 
chunu. 

Beyond the hbights where potatoes 
are cultivated, there occur only 
mountain pastures, which feed nu- 
merous flocks of lamas, goats, sheep 
and cows. The hamlet of Antisana, 
elevated 3,800 feet above the plain 
of Quito, and 1 3,500 above the sea, 
is unquestionably the highest inha- 
bited spot on tlie surface of our 
globe. 

But animals, as well as the vege- 
table tribes, shrink from the region 
of snow. Fish are particularly sensi- 
ble to the approach of cold, though 
they can bear, withoutinconvenience, 
a degree of heat that is very sur- 
prising. They abound on the shores 
of the ocean; but become rare in the 
waters of the upland country. The 
lake of Tezcuco, near which the 
city of Mexico is built, has only two 
kinds of fish, and of a very inferiour 
quality; one of them, called the 
axolotly being so strangely formed, 
that the ingenious Cuvier considers 
it as merely the larva of some large 
salamander. The water of that lake, 
with a depth of only two or three 
fathoms, is, indeed, salter than the 
Baltick sea, containing about the 
45th part of its weight of the mu- 
riate and carbonate of soda. Like 
the other lakes in the vale of Te- 
nochtitlan, it is highly charged with 
sulphurated hydrogen. These lakes 
have been very considerably reduced 
since the famous siege of Mexico, 
which is described by the earlier 
writers, as seated in the midst of 
waters, though it now stands more 
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than two miles from the shelving 
margin of the Tezcuco Being encir- 
cled at no great distance, by a chain 
of lofty mountains, which at times 
ponr down torrents, the capital was 
exposed to the ravages of sudden 
and overwhelming floods* To pre- 
vent such inundations, it became ne- 
cessary to erect dikes and cut drains. 
The desague realy or conduit of 
Huehuetoca, a tunnel driven through 
the mountain Nochistongo, and four 
miles in length, 11 feet wide, and 14 
feet high, was formed, in 1608, un- 
der the direction of Henry Martens, 
a Flemish engineer. Fifteen thou- 
sand Indians, compelled under the 
lash of their unfeeling masters, to 
labour at the work with spades and 
pickaxes, completed, in the space of 
one year, a subterranean passage, 
which conducted the waters of the 
lake Zumpango and of the river 
Guantitlan into the Tula, and which, 
at that period, might well have 
astonished Europe. 

In the higher Andes, the only in- 
tiabitant of the pools and rivulets, is 
a small fish, the Jirennadilla^ a new 
species of the silurus^ and which 
Humboldt, at 'the suggestion of 
Lacepede, has denominated fiimelO' 
diifs cyclofmm^ about four inches long, 
not unlike the water-newt, and of 
such a slimy, disgusting appearance, 
that none but the pooVest of the In- 
dians will taste it. The streamlets 
in which it plays, have a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees, and seem 
to communicate, by crevices through 
the sides of the volcanick mountains, 
with collections of water lodged in 
caverns within the crater. Accord- 
ing to the most authentick tes- 
timony, the volcanos of Quito, and 
especially Cotopaxi and Tungaragua, 
sometimes vomit those fish in prodi- 
gious quantities, intermingled with 
mud. Whole fields have been cover- 
ed by these eruptions; and the putrid 
remains have infected the air, and 
been supposed to breed infectious 
•disease. 

The rivers and lakes of the low 



provinces of Vanzuela and the Ca". 

raccas abound with the gymnotus 
electricusy or electrick eel, called 
temblador by the Spanish colonists,^ 
and anguille tremblante^ by the French 
settlers of Guyana, which possesses^ 
the singular faculty of stunning its 
prey by an electrick discharge. It is, 
however, met with, nu>st frequently, 
in the small, stagnant pools, that are 
dispersed at intervals, over the im- 
mense plains which extend from the 
Orenocco and Apure. The old voaA 
near Uruticu has been actually aban* 
doned, on account of the danger 
experienced in crossing a ford, where 
the mules were, from the eiFect of 
concealed shocks, often paralyzed 
and drowned. Even the angler some- 
times receives a stroke, conveyed 
along his wetted rod and fishing 
line. 

The electrick eel is of considera- 
ble size, being about six feet in 
length. The structure of its nervous 
system has been accurately de- 
scribed; but the comparison of its 
cellular furniture, with the compo- 
sition of the electrick battery, is en- 
tirely fanciful; and seems nowise 
calculated for assisting us in the 
explication of the plienomena. The 
brilliant science of electricity, it 
must be confessed, is still in its in- 
fancy. Philosophers have assumed 
the existence of an electrick fluid 
without proof, and talk of the glilvan- 
ick current as familiarly as if they 
were describing the operation of a 
real and tangible substance. Were 
such expressions merely figurative, 
and forced upon us by the poverty 
of language, they would be liable to 
no material objection. But if they 
only serve to fill the imagination^ 
and supply the want of solid argu* 
ment, it is high time to reject them. 
We may safely affirm, that the sup- 
position of an electrick fluid has not 
contributed in any degree to explain 
the appearances. All that we know 
of electrick agency consists in a 
system of attractions and repulsions, 
of whi^ the chief rcjiations have 
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been Xilearly disclosed. When a sub- 
stance receives or conveys an elec- 
trick shock, all its particles, during 
a certain minute portion of time, 
su£Fer a mutual and violent disten- 
sion. The degree of effect which is 
produced must hence depend on 
the intensity of action combined 
with its duration. The convulsive 
agitation excited in the animal 
frame by an electrick discharge, is 
caused by the general, though mo- 
mentary repulsion which it commu- 
nicates to the train of nerves. The 
gymnotus electricua appears to have 
the power of reversing this process. 
By an eflTort of volition, perhaps, it 
can suddenly give its nervous system 
the internal derangement appropri- 
ate to the electrick agency, and thus 
dart its influence among the bodies 
in its vicinity. The 'sensation which 
the gymnotua occasions, is highly 
painful, and leaves a numbness in 
the parts affected. It, indeed, resem- 
bles more the effect of a blow on 
the \head, than the shock of a com- 
mon, electrick discharge. Analogous 
to the galvanickjexcitement, it may, 
however, depend less on the abso- 
lute intensity of action, than on the 
length of its duration. In both cases, 
the diffuse shock received 13 more 
akin to the impression made by the 
residuum of an immense battery, 
than to the sharp twitch occasioned 
by the explosion of a small charged 
jar. 

The Indians entertain such a 
di*eacl of the gymnotuffy and show so 
much reluctance to approach it 
when alive and active, that Humboldt 
found extreme difficulty in procuring 
a few of those eels to serve as the 
subjects of his experiments. For this 
express purpose, he stopt some days 
on his journey across the Idanos to 
the river Apure, at the small town 
of Calaboza, in the neighbourhood 
of which he was informed that they 
are very numerous. But, though his 
landlord took the utmost pains to 
gratify his wish, he was, after re- 
peated attempts, constantly, unsuc- 



cessful. Tired at last of disappoint^ 
ment, he resolved to proceed himself 
to the principal spot which the gym-' 
noti frequent. He was conducted to 
the Cagno de Bera, a piece of shal- 
^low water, stagnant and muddy, but 
of tlie heat of 79 degrees, and sur- 
rounded by a rich vegetation of the 
clusia roeea^ the hymenaa courbarily 
the great Indian fig trees, and the 
sensitive plants with odoriferous 
flowers. Here the travellers soon 
witnessed a spectacle of the modt 
novel and extraordinary kind. About 
thirty horses and mules were quick- 
ly collected from the adjacent savan- 
nahs, where they run half wild, be- 
ing only valued at seven shillings 
a head, when their owner happens 
to be known. These, the Indians 
hem on all sides, and drive into the 
marsh; then pressing to the edge of 
the water, or climbing along the 
extended branches of the trees, 
armed with long bamboos or har- 
poons, they, with loud cries, push 
the animals forward, and prevent 
their retreat. The gymnotiy roused 
from their slumbers by this noise 
and tumult, mount near the surface, 
and swimming like so many livid 
water serpents, briskly pursue the 
inti'uders, and gliding under their 
bellies, discharge through them the 
most violent and repeated shocks. 
The horses, convulsed and terrified, 
their mane erect, and their eye 
staring with pain and anguish, make 
unavailing struggles to escape. In 
less than five minutes, two of them 
sunk under the water and were 
drowned. Victory seemed to declare • 
for the electrick eels. But their 
activity now began to relax. Far 
tigued by such expense of nervous 
energy, they shot . their electrick 
discharges with less frequency and 
effect. The surviving horses gradu- 
ally recovered from the shocks, and 
became more composed and vigo- 
rous. In a quarter of an hour, the 
gymnoti flnaUy retired froni the con- 
test, and in such a state of languor, 
and complete exhaustion, that they 
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were easily dragged on shore by help 
of small harpoons fastened to cords. 
This very singular plan of obtaining 
the electrick eel, is, in allusion to 
the mode of catching fish by means 
of the infusion of narcotick plants, 
termed embarbascar con caballos^ or 
fioisoning with horses, 

IV. The observations of Humboldt 
throw a steady light on \he consti- 
tution and habits of the native Indi- 
ans. But this article has already ex- 
tended to so great a length, that we 
must restrict ourselves -to a few 
incidental remarks. — ^The same cop- 
per coloured race appears scattered 
over the greater part of the conti- 
nent of America. It is not, however, 
of that unvaried hue which authors 
have described^ nor do the shades of 
complexion even follow what has 
been deemed the law of climate. 
The natives of the temperate tract 
of New Spain, are in general of a 
deeper cast than the inhabitants of 
the hottest parts of South America- 
This dastardly, inanimate race, and 
especially the Mexicans, born down 
by long oppression, seem to be in- 
feriour in all the qualities, whether 
moral or intellectual, to the Afri- 
cans themselves. The same apathy 
of character would appear to extend 
its influence to the other breeds in 
those torrid regions, where the 
wants of man are so few and so ea- 
sily satisfied. Though ifcaprice may 
sometimes act, no prospect of gain 
will for a moment tempt the naked 
wretch to shake off his habitual 
sloth. When our travellers visited 
Havannah in tlie month of Janniary, 
they were struck with the beauty 
of the male flowers that projected, 
' white as snow, from the tops of the 
royal palm; and being desirous to 
have an opportunity' of inspecting 
the fioration, they offered the negro 
children, whom they met with in the 
neighbouring village, two piastres, 
or near eight shillings, for each 
bough loackd with blossoms that 
should be brought down to them; 
but tlie listless urchins eould not be 



prevailed oh to stir a foot. Other 
straggling tribes, of very different 
character and aspect, are found dis- 
persed through the wide regions of 
America, living in a state of brutal 
degradation, or of sullen and fero- 
cious independence. On the banks of 
the Meta and the Orenocco, dwell 
the Ottomaques, an ugly race, in- 
clined to corpulency, and having the 
coarse, broad features of the Tartar. 
During the greater part of the year, 
they live on the fish which they kill 
on the surface of the water \vitfa 
their arrows. But in the rainy sea- 
son, when the rivers inundate the 
plains, those disgusting savages feed 
on ^ fat, unctuous earth, or a species 
of pipe-clay tinged with a little oxyd 
of iron. They collect this clay very 
carefully, distinguishing it by the 
taste; they knead it into balls of 4 
or 6 inches in diameter, which tiiey 
bake slightly before a slow fire. 
'\Vhole stacks of such provisions are 
seen piled up in tlieir huts. Those 
clods are soaked in water when about 
to be used; and each individual eats 
nearly a pound of the material every 
day. The only addition which they 
occasionally make to this uimatural 
fare, consists in small fish, lizards, 
or fern-roots. The quantity of clay 
the Ottomaques consume, and the 
greediness with which they devour 
it, would seem to prove, however 
incredible this may appear, that it 
does more then merely distend their 
hungry stomachs, and that the pow- 
ers of digestion can, to a certain de- 
gree, assimilate the finer portions of 
it into animal substance* 

As the summer advances, the low 
plains on the coast of America be- 
come parched with excessive heat. 
The grass withers to the roots, and 
the soil turns hard and baked. The 
cattle, enveloped during the day in 
clouds of dust, run panting with op- 
pressive thirst. The more sagacious 
mule, with his hoof cautiously thrust- 
ing aside the prickles of the water- 
melon, sucks a refreshing beverage - 
But the cries and frighSiil shrieks 
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oS the larger apes, at last announce 
the approaching rains. Incessant tor- 
rents descend. The crocodile and 
the boa, long concealed" in a torpid 
state under the hardened mud, now, 
raising their horrid fronts, burst with 
sudden and tremendous noise, from 
their tombs. The rivers soon over- 
flow their banks, and sweep the sur- 
face with wide inundation. One 
sheet of water covers the whole 
delta of the Orenocco. In the midst 
of this aquatick scene, lives in peace 
the uncpnquered nation of the Gua- 
ranis, who nestle among the tops of 
the Mauritius^ or fan -leaved palms, 
in extended hammocks, which they 
constriict with netting made fro<n 
the fibres of the leaves, and line 
partly with mud. On such humid 
and pensile floors, the women light 
their fires, and cook their vegetable 
diet. The ti-ee to which each family 
is attached, furnishes its sole sub- 
sistence. .The pith of the 7nauritia^ 
resembling sago, is foitned into thin 
cakes; and its scaly fruits, in the 
difierent stages of their progress, 
afford some variety of wholesome 
food. Palm wine supplies an agreea- 
ble, refreshing drink, and may even 
procure that state of intoxication, 
which is the elysium of the savage. 
. But though the members of this 
aerial republick, living on the spon- 
taneous products of the soil, enjoy 
undisturbed repose, it is very differ- 
ent with the other native tribes. Ac- 
tuated by all the vengeful passions, 
they are constantly prepared for 
deeds of blood and carnage. The 



prowling wretch exults in rapine 
and insidious murder. When a 
weaker tribe fearfully ventures to 
cross the parched plains, the indivi- 
duals take the precaution of effacing ^ 
their footsteps, to prevent being sur- 
prised and massacred. Nature seems 
to have ajded tlie dark spirit of the 
savages, by concocting, in those tor- 
rid regions, the most envenomed 
juices. Their poisoned darts an4 
arrows carry inevitable death. But 
where such weapons are wanting, 
the genius of evil, fertile in re- 
sources, still prevails. The odious 
Ottomaques are accustomed to dip 
the nail of their thumb in the curare^ 
a strong poison which is extracted 
from a species of the fihyllanthusy 
and the slightest laceration then in- 
flicted by them infallibly proves 
mortal. 

It is thus that the visions of pri- 
meval innocence melt away before 
the touch of inquiry. The true sa- 
vage is a cold, cruel, sullen, suspi- 
cious, and designing animal. Man 
grows generous exactly in propor- 
tion as he becomes civilized. We 
may lament the selfishness of our 
nature, which, in artificial society, 
engenders corruption, and wields 
the infernal machinery of war. But 
the tempest rolls over our heads;. the 
mild virtues flourish in the shade of 
security; the finer feelings are che- 
rished by the enjoyment of ease and 
plenty; and whatever contributes to 
soften or adorn life is called forth 
into action. 



FROM. THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Butoire du Feld Mar^chal Sonvarof, &c ,• i e, A History of the Life of Field Marshal 
Suwarof, combined witli the general History of the Age; and accompanied by Ob- 
servations on the principal events, political and military, in wliicli Russia has born 
apart during the 18th century. By l! M. P. de Laverne, formerly an oificer of Dra- 
goons. iWo. pp. 490. Paris. 1809. Price 12s. 



AFTER having experienced no 

-small portion of disgust from the 

catch-penny productions, with which 

the Parisian booksellers are in the 



habit of inundating the publick, we 
sit down with particular relish to 
the perusal of a book of real value. 
This history of Suwarof is the corn- 
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position of a man who is evidently 
qualified for the task; acquainted 
professionally with the art of war; 
and competent, by the extent of his 
general knowledge, to apprehend 
and describe, in its civil as well as 
military relations, the character of 
the extraordinary personage whose 
life he records. In addition also to 
his merits as an officer and a scholar, , 
he possesses a claim to approbation 
from qualities which are still more 
rarely found in authors; viz. impar- 
tiality in regard to his own country, 
and exemption from that base spirit 
of adulation which has become almost 
universal in France. He relates the 
sanguinary triumphs of the Rus- 
sian chief over the French, as freely 
and explicitly as those which were 
obtained over the Turks and the 
Poles; and he writes a military work 
without paying any compliments to 
Buonaparte, except towards the 
close: when, having introduced the 
nfames of other celebrated comman- 
ders, and expatiated on their merits^ 
it might have seemed invidious to 
pass without notice the most success- 
ful general of the present age. 

The character of Suwarof has 
been the subject of much difference 
of opinion. Some persons have gone 
so far as to deny him even the merit 
of militaiy skill, and insist that he 
should be considered in • no other 
light than as a headstrong champion, 
whose rule was to accomplish every 
thing by dint of force and by an in- 
discriminate profusion of human 
blood. Other persons (and these 
form a very numerous class) while 
they accede to the justice of his 
claims to military fame, are dispos- 
ed to limit their estimate of his know- 
ledge to mere tacticks; and, judging 
too literally from appearances, ima- 
gine that, because he lived barba- 
rously among barbarians, his mind 
was not less rude and uncultivated 
tlian his exteriour manners. The 
question, how far these accusations 
are well founded, will be fully sol- 
ved by an examination of the princi- 



pal events in the life of this celebra- 
ted commander, whose character has 
long engaged our attention, and has 
appeared to us to lie much deeper 
than the world suspected- The revij^w 
of these events will be best perform- 
ed by making a condensed abstract of 
M. Laverne's book: but we shall oc- 
casionally intersperse this abstract 
with observations of our own, par- 
ticularly in regard to the memorable 
campaign of Italy; reserving to the 
conclusion our notice of the few 
points in which we differ from the 
biographer. 

Alexander Suwarof was bom in 
Livonia, in 1730, and was the only 
son of an ancient and noble family. 
His father had been employed in di- 
plomatick life, a career to which he 
destined and partly educated his 
son; but in the course of this edu* 
Cation, the ardent temperament of 
young Suwarof had been inflamed 
by the exploits of celebrated war- 
riours, and the campaigns of Hanni- 
bal and Cesar had impressed an 
indelible stamp upon his imagination* 
From that enthusiastick admiration 
of heroick feats which is natural to 
youth, he was led to the habit of 
studying war as a science; a habit 
which remained with him. through 
life, and ultimately led to a surpris- 
ing accumulation of intellectual 
stores. The original direction of his 
studies, however, to a different pro- 
fession, and his father's dislike to 
the army, retarded in the first in- 
stance his military promotion. He 
found it necessary to go thi^ough, by 
actual service, the stations of private 
and corporal in the guards, which, 
for youths whose names have been 
early registered, are in general only 
nominal duties; and he was not made 
a subajtern officer till he reached 
the age of nineteen. Yet the nature 
of this intermediate service was 
highly useful, in giving him a prac- 
tical and familiar acquaintance with 
the dispositioiis rf the private sol- 
diers. From the guards he passed 
into a regiment of the line, and was 
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tnade lieutenant colonel at the age 
of twenty-seven. The war against 
Prussia, to which the empress Eliza- 
beth became a party, afforded Su- 
warof, in 1759, the first exemplifica- 
tion of that art, the theory of whicli 
he had so ardently studied. It taught 
him the inestimable importance of 
celerity, by exhibiting a contrast 
between the enterprise and activity 
of Frederick, and the slowness of the 
Russian commanders, whose igno«* 
ranee in the art of war, and particu- 
larly in the great point of provision- 
ing their armies, rendered unavail- 
ing the superiority of their numbers 
in the field. Our countryman, gene- 
ral Lloyd, who has written an admi- 
rable history of the seven years' war, 
pronounces that the Russians never 
had a settled plan of operations; that 
they knew only how to ravage and 
retreat; and that, in his opinion, it 
was almost impossible to make them 
good soldiers. During this war, Su- 
warof 's station was generally with 
the vanguard; and he already dis- 
played that impetuous courage, that 
promptitude of discrimination, and 
that skill in leading die minds of 
men, for which he was afterward so 
eminent. He was present at the san- 
guinary battle ofCunersdorf in 1759, 
and at the capture and sack of Ber- 
lin in 1760. The war ended soon 
afterward; and, being made a colo- 
nel in 1762, he was stationed with 
his regiment at Petersburg. 

The resistance of the Polish con* 
federates, to the interference of the 
empress Catherine in their national 
affairs, gradually burst into open 
hostility; and in 1769 Suwarof pro- 
ceeded to Poland with the rank of 
brigadier general. He marched witfi 
his usual rapidity, having conducted 
two regiments over a distance of 
seven hundred miles in the space of 
a month, during the depth of winter. 
In Poland, military operations must 
be carried on in the midst of marshes, 
woods, and deserts; and the Russisin 
troops were reduced by the break- 
ing put of a war witii Turkey, to a 

Vol,. XV. 2 H 



number that was sufficient to check 
but not to overthrow the confede- 
rates. Under these circumstances, 
that celerity which has the effect of 
multiplying numbers, and which 
overtakes an enemy unawares in his 
inmost recesses, was of the last im- 
portance to the Russian cause; and 
such was the celerity of Suwarof. 
His chief opponents were Dumou- 
riez, Viom^nil, and Casimir Pou- 
lauski, A young Polish nobleman of 
great resources and intrepidity. One 

.of the principal actions was fought 
at Landskronn, ^a fortress in the 
Carpathian mountains, where Du- 
mouriez had taken post, supporting 
his right by a wood and his left by 
the fort; a position in which he sup- 
posed himself to be invincible. Su- 

' warof, however, attacked him with- 
out hesitation, broke his centre, and 
scattered his whole force. He next 
turned his arms against Poulauski, 
whom he followed so closely as to 
traverse three hundred miles in little 
more than a fortnight. Equally skil- 
ful in pacifying and in fighting, Su- 
warof had subjected a great part of 
Poland, and had nearly dissolved the 
confederacy, when in 1772 the strug- 
gle was entirely terminated by the 
treaty between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia; by which these powers 
agreed to unite against the unfortu- 
nate republicans, and to divide a 
third part of the Polish territory a- 
mong themselves. Suwarof received 
from the empress the military order 
of St. George, and proceeded in 1773 
to serve under marshal Romanzoff 
against the Turks. 

Though the Russians had often 
defeated the Turks in pitched bat- 
tles, they had made little progress 
in extending or retaining their con- 
quests. The martial character of the 
Crimean Tartars had formed a great 
obstacle to their success. These 
barbarians were Mohammedans, and 
were attached to the Turkish Sultan 
as the head of their religion. It had 
long been the aim of the Russians 
to detach them from their connexion 
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irith th^ Porte, t|ut in yaiii; ^d 
^either the policy of Peter the Greati 
XiOT the miUtary talents of U)e cele^ 
|>rated Municky in » subsequent 
l^igU) had been able to win or to 
subjugate them: but they retained 
the power of sallying from their own 
territory, and of laying waste the fair-* 
est provinces of Russia. Although the 
conquests of the empresa extended 
sufficiently into Turkey to separate 
the Tartars from that empire, she 
well knew the impolicy of any sud- 
den attempt to ^corporate theia 
i^mong her su^je^^s; and she confi- 
ned her first endeavours to the ob-* 
ject of gaining their good will by 
acts of generosity.^-The peculiar 
mode of Turkish warfare is anothe? 
reason for the conquests of the Rus- 
sians not having been in proportion 
to the number of theiu victori^ea. 
The Turks, when their ranks are 
broken, disperse and fly with great 
expedition, laying waste the country 
Around, and depriving their pursue 
ers of the means of subsistence. 
The wild state of the proviace^ 
which had been the scene of wari 
and the unskilfulness of the Rus-* 
sians in provisioning tbeir armies^ 
bad prevented them frojp. th^se ra-» 
pid and continued pursuits which 
alone could render effectual theii^ 
superiority in the field; wbUe t^ 
Turks rallied and returned ii* a few 
d^ys to a fresh attack^. The enxi 
press, wearied with thi^ tedious 
warfare, and ala^rmed by a revolt 
which was excited by the Russiaja 
clergy, whose influence she had tix^ 
deavoured to lessen, concluded % 
peace with the Turks in 1774. By 
this treaty she obtained fpr her-* 
self the territory of AzQph, with the 
free navigation of the £uxme, and 
for the Crimean Tartars an acknow^ 
ledgment of their independence of 
the Porte; an act by which she hofi 
ped to procure to herself the attache 
spent of those restless neighbours. 

Suwarof had been made a major- 
general in Poland, and, before the 
«e>n«lttsion of the Turkish war^ hQ 



bad been ci^eslcrd a U<i!l^mi^. fpfH^ 
Tfd, and bad commanded a division 
of twelve thousand men* In 1775 he 
xparried the daughter of prinee 
Prosorouski, an alUance which was 
deliberately formed, and was suita* 
bje in rank to both parties: but Su** 
warof had lived too long in camps 
to be fitted for donpiestick Ufe; and 
after a i^nion of sufficient length to 
make him the father of a son and a 
daughter, axi end was put to the dis- 
cordant coiuiexion by a foro^al se- 
paration. 

The ambitiousi Cathejfine pursu« 
ed her aggrandizement in peace 
with the same steadiness as in war^ 
Having {brmed a powerful party 
among the Tartars of the Crimea 
^nd Cuban, and having thrown a 
ve^ large body of troops into the 
most commanding positions^ she 
bpldly assumed the sovereignty of 
the country, and prevailed on its 
haughty chiefs to swear alleguuice 
tp her government. A dangerous 
revolt of the Cuban Tartars was re- 
pressed by the vigour of Suwarofi 
and in 1787, when tranquillity was 
ei>mpletely reestablished, the em- 
press and her co'.irt made a journey 
in state, through her recently ac«» 
quired provinces, and dispensed fa« 
vours among her new subjects with 
the magni&cence and liberality of a 
mighty sovereign. It was in this 
journey that the empejx)iir Joseph 
joined her, and conicexted a new wac 
against Turkey, which threatened 
the partition of that empire. Suwa^ 
¥9^ had devoted: the intemd of peacs 
to professionai studies, and received^ 
in his fifty sixth yea)r, the rank of 
general in chief. The Turks^ desi- 
rqus of striking the first blow, de*t 
dared war in 1787, and Suw^arof 
hsre a di^oguished share in the 
earliest encounters. Success, as usu*- 
al) attended him^ But he exposed 
himself in such perilous situauon^, 
that the wounds which he received 
had nearly terminated his. life, and 
obliged him to withdraw^ for a sem 
son^ from the field* la 17&9» thci 
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Turks, encouraged by the success 
of tbeir desultory efforts against 
Ae tardy routine of the Austrians, 
deteirmined to assume the offensive, 
and to direct their principal exer- 
tions against that part of the hostile 
force. Having been apprized that 
prince Gobourg was encamped near 
Forhani v^ith only 18,000 men, they 
assembled to attack him with a force 
of three times the number. Cobourg 
tailed on Suwarbf to come speedily 
lo his aid; and the Russian, taking 
V i^ith him 7,000 veterans, and a few 
pieces of field artillery, but no bag- 
gage, marched straight forwards 
I across woods and hills, and, without 

i stopping to rest by iiight, traversed 
I » distance of seventy miles in thirty 

six hours. He arrived at the Aus- 
irian camp in the afternoon; and, 
after having resisted the repeated 
^^ solicitations of their general to see 
him, he en^ployed himself in collect- 
ing such information as enabled him 
to fix, decisively, the method of at- 
tacking the Turks. At the late hour 
of eleven at night, he transmitted to 
prince Cobourg the following plan 
of operation; which, while it bears 
marks of the singularity of its au- 
thor, discovers his sagacity in adopt- 
ing a style that was calculated to 
put an end to the wavering of the 
Austnan general: 

" The army to be in motion at two in 
the morning; to march in three columns; 
the Austrians on the right and left, the 
Bussians in the centre. Let us attack the 
enemy's posts with o«p collected force, 
and not lose time in driving tbeir detach* 
cd parties from the brush-wood on our 
right, as our object should be to reach 
the river Putra by daybreak, and pass it 
•to continue the attack. I am told that only 
I 50,000 Turks are now here, but that 

50,000 more are a few macches behind. 
It bad been better if they had been all 
here together; since they would then have 
been beaten on the same day, and an end 
be put to the business at once. But, as it 
is otherwise, we will begin with those 
who are on the spot; and with the bravery 
of our troops and the blessings of God, we 
-wUk be victorious." 

The method which he had taken 



to kvoid commuftlcatihg with princ€J 
Cobourg was characteristlck, and 
deserves to be mentioned. He re- 
ceived t^ree urgent invitations in 
the course of the evening, and con- 
trived to evade them all. To the first 
message he directed his servants to 
answer that he was at prayers, and 
could not be disturbed; to the second, 
that he was taking refreshment; and 
to the third, that he was taking rest. 
To an ordinary observer, such con- 
duct bore no other appearance than 
that of contradiction and obstinacy, 
but it was in reality the result of pro- 
found reflection. Prince Cobourg 
was his senior, and, like, other Aus- 
trian generals, full of plan and sys- 
tem; Suwarof was aware that they 
should not agree in their manner of 
fighting the Turks; and he was un- 
willing to waste a precious interval 
in fruitless altercation. He judged 
it less disrespectful to evade than to 
refuse, and he delayed the commu- 
nication of his plan of attack, till it 
was too late to make alterations, or 
to suffer any hazard of its becoming 
known to the enemy His wishes 
were fulfilled; Cobotirg acquiesced 
in his scheme of operation; the ar- 
my passed the Putra; repulsed, by 
their close order, the impetuous at« 
tacks of the Turkish cavalry; march- 
ed up to the enemy's cannon; and 
carried the intrenchments at the 
point of the bayonet, with a prodi- 
gious slaughter of the Turks. Such 
was the battle of Forhani, which took 
place on the 21st July 1789. Suwa- 
rof soon afterward withdrew from 
Cobourg, and resumed his separate 
station: but the the Grand Vizir, 
having taken the field in person, 
and having assembled, by his popu- 
larity, an immense army, Suwarof 
received on the 16th September a 
pressing letter from Cobourg, re- 
questing him to join the Austrians. 
His answer was given in two words, 
« I come.*' An hour afterward, his 
army was on the march; and in the 
course of two days, it was in the 
Austrian camp.. The Turks aooit 
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came within a few leagues of the 
Austrians, and occupied themselves 
in forming an encampment on the 
banks of the R^nik, as a defiSt for 
their heavy artillery and stores pre- 
viously to their intended attack on 
Prince Cobourg. They had in front 
a foitified village, and on their right 
ftn open wood. Siiwarof having ur- 
ged that they should be attacked 
without delay, the allied army set 
out on their march at dusk, the 
Iflussians occupying the left, and the 
Austrians the centre and right. 
They advanced in silence, and form- 
ed in square batalUons, with open 
intervals, to allow the enemy's ca- 
valry to pass. The Turks wei'e 
ignorant of their approach till the 
outposts were driven in: but, per- 
ceiving by daybreak the inferiour 
number of their adversaries, the 
Vizir bore down with the mass of 
bis army on the Austrians. An ob- 
stinate conflict ensued, during which 
Suwarof turned the fortified village, 
cut off the enemy from their artillery, 
and excited a panick which drove 
into the wood a gfeat part of the 
Turkish main body, who were 
already yielding to the fimmess of 
the Austrians. Here, however, the 
Turks resumed courage; the posi- 
tion was favourable; and they were 
still greatly supcriour in numbers to 
the whole allied army. Suwarof 
urged Cobourg to wheel round to 
his support, formed the Russian 
infantiy into columns, attacked the 
wood, and, with the aid of the Aus- 
trians, carried it in the space of an 
hour. The pursuit was sanguinary. 
The loss of the Turks in killed, 
Vounded, and drowned, was im- 
mense; and an army of 1 10,000 men 
was extinguished, or dispensed, by 
a force "jyhich was not more tlian 
one third of their number. Honours 
were now heaped on Suwarof; the 
cmperour Joseph created him a 
count of the German empire; and 
Catherine made him a Russian 
count, and conferred on him, in imi- 
tation of the Roman ppUcy, the sur* 
ifSpxe of Rymnikiki. 



In the next year, the death of lb- 
seph took place, and the alarming' 
insurrections in the low countries 
induced his successour, Leopold^ to 
make peace with Turkey. Suwarof 
kept the field: but the operations tin- 
gered) the chief part of the Russian 
army being occupied in besieging 
Ismul, a name which will recall to 
our readers the most sanguinary of 
all SuwaroTs conflicts. This city 
stands near one of the mouths of 
the Danube, and was defended by a 
garrison whose numbers were such 
as to render it an army. The besie- 
gers had made little progress during; 
the whole summer, and winter was 
advancing; when Potemkin, weari- 
ed with delay, sent orders to Suwa- 
rof to repair to Ismail, and, collect- 
ing under its walls the scattered 
forces of the Russians, to effect its 
reduction at any price. The manner 
of accomplishing it was left to Su- 
warof; who, having assembled a 
force of forty thousand men, deter- 
mined to resort to the dreadful est- 
pedient of assaults but, while he 
was secretly preparing his fascines 
and scaling ladders, he assumed to 
the enemy the appearance of a regu- 
lar siege. In an enterprise in which 
so much depended on the fimmess 
of die common soldiers, he laboured 
to prepare them to undertake it with 
cheerfulness and confidence, by 
mixing familiarly with ^them, and 
affecting to make light of the dan- 
ger. On summoning the Pachji to 
surrender, he received for answer, 
that " the Danube should stop short 
in its course, and the heavens sink 
down to the earth, before Ismail 
should be surrendered to the Rus- 
sians.'* On the 10th Decemberj Su- 
warof, having called together his ge- 
nerals and a number of officers, de- 
clared his determination to make 
the assault forthwith, reminded them 
of the glory of their late exploits, 
and desired them to . repeat his 
words to the soldiers. At three 
o'clock in the morning, a rocket 
from his tent was the signal to the 
ai'my to prepare; a segond rocket-at 
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four 6'cl€>Gk was the signal to form 
into columns; and a third, at fiye> was 
the order to advance. 

The attack was made in nine co- 
lumns; six on the land side, and 
three from the shipping in the river. 
The Turks allowed them to advance 
within a hundred yards, and then 
opened a tremendous fire of grape 
shot: but the Russians pushed on, 
filled the ditch with their fascines, 
and, applying their scaling ladders, 
boldly attempted to climb the walls. 
The regular troops succeeded; the 
Cossacks, unable to resist the Tiirk-. 
ish sabre, were driven from the 
walls and tlie ladders into the ditch: 
but, being afterward supported by 
the regulars, the whole Russian 
army was formed on the ramparts 
ky eight o'clock. It was then that 
the conflict began in tiie town. The. 
Turks were equal in numbers, and 
disputed every inch of ground. Six 
hours were passed in battle and car- 
nage, before the town was complete- 
ly in possession of the Russians. 
Their cavalry then scoured the 
streets; and the pillage of the city 
having been promised to these bar- 
barians, the unhappy inhabitants 
were exposed to death and outrage. 
during three days. The mind shud- 
ders at the waste of blood in these 
inhuman conflicts, to which the 
guilty ambition of sovereigns im- 
pels their deluded subjects! The 
Russians lost between 4 and 5,000 
men, and the Turks 33,000 killed, 
and 10,000 prisoners. 

This capture of Ismail was tlie 
last exploit of Suwarof against the 
Turks. He was invited to Peters-* 
burg, and loaded with honours; and 
in the next year peace was conclu- 
ded, the death of Potemkin having 
removed the principal obstacle to 
that event in the Russian court. 
The conditions were favourable to 
the Turks, who made no other sa- 
crifice than the cession of Oczakow 
and its territory, and the acknow- 
ledgment of the sovereignty of the 
empcess over Little Tartaiy. The 



Dniester was declared the Russiaa 
boundary; and all beyond it, inclu- 
ding even the fatal Ismail, was re- 
stored to the Turks. 

An interval of peace now ensued; 
but it brought to Suwarof only a 
change in the manner of his active 
labours. He passed three years io^ 
new modelling, against a future.' 
struggle, the military resources of 
Russia on the side of Finland against 
Sweden, as well as gn the side of 
Little Tartary against Turkey- How- 
ever, the state of Poland soon sujn? 
moned him to exertions of a differ- 
ent kind. Animated by the example 
of the French revolution, the Poles 
had risen on the Russian troops, and^ 
under the direction of Kosciusko, ob- 
tained several advantages over tliem. 
The Polish regiments in the Rus- 
sian service, kindled with the spirit 
o£ their countrymen, were on the 
point of turning their arms against 
the Prussians, when Suwarof, by a 
sudden march, and a happy mixture 
pf temperance and energy, succeed- 
ed in disarming them, to the number 
of eight thousand, without shedding 
a drop . of blood. Advancing after- 
ward into Poland to cooperate with 
the Prussians, he had the mortifica- 
tion to learn that they Imd retreated 
from Warsaw: but, though deprived 
of the aid of his allies, he determi- 
ned to proceed, and marched at the 
head of 12,000 men in quest of the 
Polish^ army under Sirakouski, whick 
he found intrenched behind a bog, 
and covered on their flanks with hills 
and woods. Having ascertained that 
the bog was passable,, he attacked 
the Poles in front with the bayonet, 
and obtained a victory. The enemy, 
however, making good their retreat,^ 
Suwaro? saw that they would be 
speedily reenforced, and pursued 
them by night marches; by means 
of which, after having traversed 
nearly fifty miles, he overtook them 
unawares near the Bug, where an 
obstinate action ensued, and the Po- 
lish army was nearly annihilaterfv 
He then advancecl to the Vist])]|^ 
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and coHepted the Rusmii forces, to 
the number of 22,000 men, under 
the walls of Praga, the fortified su- 
burb of Warsaw, situated on the 
light bank of the Vistula. The Po- 
lish troops amounted to 3O,000, and 
-were intrenched in a stro«|^ camp 
•utside of the walls. To the success 
of an assault on Praga, the capture 
of a double barrier was thus neces- 
sary; but Suwarof could depend on 
the firmness of his men, and deter- 
s^ed to act here as he had done at 
Ismail* Having made erery prepara- 
tion, the assault took place at day- 
break, the 24th October 1793, and 
in four hours the intrenched camp, 
the town of Praga, and the remnant 
of the Polish troops, were in his 
possession. Half of the Polish army 
was killed, and the other half made 
prisoners, with a loss of only 1500 
men on the part of the Russians. 
The inhabitants of Warsaw, asto- 
nished, opened their gates to the con- 
queror; and, in the course of a few 
weeks, the resistance of the Poles 
^was at an end. Signal marks of ho- 
nour were bestowed on Suwarof by 
the emperour of Germany and the 
king of Prussia, and Catherine cre- 
ated him a field-marshal, adding to 
this fresh title the gift of a domain 
of 7000 peasants. He remained a 
year in J'oland, and passed it in as- 
siduous endeavours to reconcile its 
inhabitants to the Russian govem- 
jnent. Returning to Petersburg, he 
was treated with the greatest dis- 
tinction, and was on the point of ob- 
taining the fulfilment of the wish 
which he had long cherished, to 
take the field against the French, 
when the sudden death of the em- 
press suspended the declaration of 
hostilities. 

Under such a master as Paul, it 
was not probalrie that a frank and 
independent character like Suwarof 
could remain long in favour. He 
made no scruple of ridiculing the 
fantastick innovations in the army, 
and his removal from command was 
the. iMHnse^uenc^. He retired first to 



Moscow and afterwtrd to the coun^ 
try, where iie remained in obscurity 
till he was summoned agafai toarms 
by the • second coalition against 
France. England, having engaged 
to subsidize 100,000 Russians, was 
entitled to name their general, and 
fixed on Suwarof. The emperour of 
Germany was persuaded to apply to- 
Paul for the services of the aged 
warricfdr, who unexpectedly received 
in his retirement, the following let- 
ter from his master: 

" I have taken the resolution of send«L 
ing- you to Italy, to the aid of the empe- 
rour and king, my ally and brother. Su- 
warof has no need of triumphs and lau- 
rels, but his country has need of Suwarof. 
My wishes are conformable to' those of 
Francis II. who has conferred on you the 
command in chief of his army, and re*- 

auests that you will accept it. It remains, 
lerefore, only with Suwarof to yield to 
the prayers of his country, and the desii-e 
of Francis II. 

(Signed) ** PAUL." 

Suwarof was transported at the 
receipt of this letter. He had always 
a lively sensibility to the attention of 
princes, and he was impressed wi^ 
vehement antipathy to the princi- 
ples of the French revolution.—- 
Since the French had become so 
terrible to their neighbours, he 
had been accustomed to write to 
the empress Catherine, in the Rus- 
sian style.^— " Mother and lady^, order 
me, I entreat you, to march against 
the French." He applied Paul's wel- 
come letter to his numerous scars, 
one after the other, and exclaimed 
that it had restored him to a new' 
life. He hastened to yield compli- 
ance to the mandate, and proceed- 
ed to Vienna. He was received with 
great distinction by the emperour 
Francis. Arrangements had been 
made to render Italy the principal 
theatre of war, of which Suwarof 
approved: but no solicitation on the 
part of the Austrian government 
could prevail on him either to offer 
them his outline of the campaign^, 
or to take into consideration tho 
plaBfS iB^hich they had already focn^^y 
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e4 H^ knew that Auatri» htid paid 
^ear for her ^edilection for thes» 
premature conihinations, which ne- 
ver caa bei to framed as to provide 
for the contingencies resulting from 
the counter projects of the enemy. 
}nvotkin|f the divine aid, before an 
immense concourse oi people in the 
eathedral of Vienna, and promising 
the em^rour speedy news of victo- 
ry, he set out for Italy, and joined 
the Austrian army, which had alrea- 
dy commenced a successful career 
under general Kray. Suwarof now 
found himself in the delicate situa- 
tion of commanding officer of ano- 
ther nation; a situation in which he, 
whom superficial observers have ac- 
counted a madman or a buffoon, ac- 
quitted himself with great dexterity. 
He paid a tribute of prabe to each 
general, but particularly to Kray, to 
whom he said: ^^ It is to you, sir, 
that I shall be indebted for the ad- 
vaiitages which I hope to obtain 
over the enemy: it is you who have 
opened to me the road to victory." . 
The French, commanded by Mo- 
reau, were encamped beyond the 
Adda. Suwarof advanced with a su- 
periour force, and, passing the river 
with great celerity and secrecy, de- 
feated, them in the first battle in 
which they and the Russians had 
ever met.. Moreau retreated before 
the conqueror, who pushed on to 
Milan The situation of the various 
corpa of adverse troops was at that 
time considerably complicated. The 
French were distributed three dif- 
ferent ways« A distinct body of 
40,000 men under Macdonald was 
marching from the south of Italy, 
another of 30,000 under Moreau. 
was retreating before Suwarof, but 
still maintaining its communication, 
with Macdonald through the medi- 
um of the Genoese territory; while, 
ttie remainder of the French were 
distributed in the garrisons of Man- 
tua, Peschiera,Tortona, Alessandria, 
and Turin, all places situated in the 
country which was overrun by Su- 
yrdJtoL The total of th^ allies 



yonKranted to 80,000 men, a force 
inferiour to the aggregate of the 
French, but greater thtm any num- 
ber which could be speedily united 
against them. In what manner was 
Suwarof to turn to account his pre- 
sent superiority? Was he to avoid 
beginmng any sieges, and to march 
with a powerful army to meet Mac- 
dcmald? Or was he to push the 
sieges in the interval with all possi- 
ble rapidity, and trust to his own ac- 
tivity in combining an adequate 
ferce at the moment of Macdoiudd'a 
airivaU Of these alternatives he 
chose the latter, and, contrary to his^ 
usual practice, divided his army ta 
push the respective sieges. Each 
corps had orders to retard, by every 
means, the advance oi Afacdonald, 
but to fall back, and to fight no ge- 
neral action. Macdonald, on arriving 
from the south, had the option of 
either a bold or a cautious course. 
The cautious system would have 
qonsidted in marching silently along 
the whole extent of the Genoese 
coast, till he had effected a junction 
with Moreau; the other course waa 
to cross the Appennines at once,, 
and assail the allies from the easty 
while Moreau should collect his 
scattered troops, and advance against 
them from the west. Mac^mald. 
had been accustomed to success; he 
was confident in the vigour of his. 
troops; and the dispersed situation 
(^ the allied forces offered a tend- 
ing prospect of successive advantages 
to such rapid assailants as the French. 
He remembered his triumphs over 
the Austrians in the former war, and 
he had yet to learn that any change of 
conunander could make them di£Eer- 
ent from what he had known them. 
Moreau, taught by recent experi- 
ence, leaned to the cautious side: 
but Macdonald determined to judge 
for himself, and descended from the 
Appennines into the plain, trusting 
to his celerity for beating the allied 
troops in detail. 

lip sooner had Suwarof learned 
thia desigui than he proceeded by 
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foreed marches to meej^ the Frehch 
commander before he could advance 
sufficiently to cooperate with Mo- 
reau. Macdonald had parsed Mode- 
na, Reggio, Parma, and Placenza, 
driving before hhn the light troops 
of the allies, and was on the point 
of forcing general Ott to relinquish 
his position near Placenza; when Su- 
warof arrived in the afternoon of the 
!7th June, and, joining his forces to 
the Austrians, obliged the French 
to retreat, after an obstinate and 
bloody struggle. Macdonald, how- 
ever, although repulsed, v^s not 
overcome; and he drew his army, the 
next morning, in a compact position 
near the Ti'ebia, the scene of the fa- 
mous battle between Hannibal and 
Sempronius. Protected by a nume- 
rous artillery, and strengthened by 
woods and ditches, he calmly await- 
ed the onset of his adversary. The 
French were in number 30,000, the 
allies 36,000. Suwarof saw the 
strength of the enemy's position and 
felt that it could not be turned. Lit- 
tle room was left for generalship; 
and the conflict was to be decided 
by obstinate perseverance and force. 
His plan of attack was simple. His 
tr6ops mfeirched in three columns, 
and assailed the enemy with the 
bayonet. Success was long doubt- 
ful; the Russians were repulsed at 
an important point, atid were re- 
treating when Suwarof laid himself 
down on the road, and declared that 
<5 he would die on the spot if his 
troops gave way." They returned to 
the charge, and, after the most ex- 
traordinary efforts, drove the French 
from the field of battle: but they 
were too much fatigued to pursue 
the latter beyond the Trebia; and 
Macdonald, taking courage from 
their inaction, ventured, on the third 
day, to beconle the assailant. He at- 
tacked in front the right wing and 
centre of the allies, and had the har- 
dihood to push forwards a: column 
to turn their left. This column the 
a^ies charged with cavalry; and 
th^l^^ ^^^^ attacks are rarely sue* 



cessful against good troops, the fa- 
tigued state of the French obliged 
them to yield, and Macdonald, de- 
feated at all points, fled to the Ap- 
pennines with a loss of 20,000 men. 
Suwarof now came back on Moreau, 
who had advanced against his rear, 
but did not dare to await his return. 
The siege of Mantua next engaged 
his attention; and having supported 
it with 600 pieces of cannon, he soon 
forced it to surrender. 

Meanwhile, the French had col- 
lected a fresh army for the I'econ- 
quest of Italy, and placed at its head 
general Joubert, a young man of 
great energy, in whom they believed 
that they saw a second Buonaparte. 
The hostile armies came in sight of 
each other at Novi, tlie French oc- 
cupying a position on the heights, 
from which they proposed to de- 
scend on the next day to fight in 
the plain. Suwarof determined to 
anticipate tlieir attack, and, detach- 
ing general Melas to turn them on 
the right, directed in person the as- 
sault on their centre. This battle, 
the last general action which he 
fought, was the most obstinate that 
he had ever witnessed. The French 
repulsed the allies on the left, and 
in the centre the Russian columns 
were three times driven back. Su- 
warof exclaimed: « Shall I then be 
beaten at the end of my career?" 
and was on the^ point of rushing ta 
put himself at the head of his gre- 
nadiers. At last, Melas haying ac- 
complished Suwarofs plan of turn- 
ing the enemy's right, a fourth at- 
tack of the Russians proved suc- 
cessful in the centre; and Joubert 
having been killed, the French were 
completely defeated, with the loss 
of all their artillery, and 8000 men 
killed in the field. The loss of the 
allies was also considerable. 

Suwarof was now at the height of 
his fame. Honours flowed on him 
from all quarters, but particularly 
from Russia, Paul, having created 
him a prince of the empire, confer- 
red oQ him the surname of Italiski} 
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and directed that his name should 
be joined with the impeml family 
in the publick prayers. The court 
of Vienna concurred, ostensibly, in 
the general congratulations: but its 
illiberal and selfish policy had al- 
ready laid the seeds of disunion 
with Russia. Piedmont having been 
Feconquered by their combined 
arms, Russia wished to restore that 
cbuntry to its former sovereign, but 
Austria coveted its retention for 
herself. Suwarof was of a character 
too inflexible and independent for a 
cabinet that was accustomed, like 
that of Austria, to implicit acquies- 
cence from its agents. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, that he should 
withdraw with the Russians from 
Italy; and that, joining them to the 
reenforcements recently arrived in 
Swisserland, he should command an 
army exclusively flussian. He ac- 
cordingly set out on his macch 
through the frightful defiles of Swis- 
serland; after having warned the 
Austrians of the misfortunes which 
their tardy and indecisive tacticks 
would bring on them, and adding, 
that, notwithstanding their jealousy, 
he would return and cover their 
retreat in the hour of disaster. He 
entered Swisserland witli a force 
of only 12,000 effective Russians, 
the remnant of 40,000 — so waste- 
ful to an army are even victo- 
ries I In this laborious and danger- 
ous march, he displayed the same 
intelligence and activity in sur- 
mounting the obstacles of nature, 
which he had already shown in van- 
quishing his enemies; but while he 
was occupied in penetrating through 
these terrifick defiles, he received 
the alarming news that Massena 
had overthrown the Russian army at 
Zurich, that the Austrians, who 
were destined to support his march, 
had fled, and that the French had 
"cut off his retreat in all directions. 
Never was a commander in a more 
perilous situation. With only a few 
days' provisions, he was in the 
midst of rocks and mountains, from 
Vox. IV, 3 I 



which the only egress was by three 
paths; one towards Glarus on the 
east, occup'od by the French under 
general Mohtor; another at Attorf, 
on the south, ivtiere general Le- 
courbe had taken post with a strong 
corps; and a third at Schwitz on the 
north, whither Massena was advan* 
cing by forced marches, flushed 
with success and confident of his 
prey. The eyes of all Europe were 
fixed on Swisserland, and the aged 
warriour was given up for lost. He 
felt the danger of his situation, but 
he assumed a cheerful countenance 
to his troops. To retreat had never 
been his lot in war, and it cost him 
dear to resort to it at the close of 
his career. The necessity, however, 
was indispensable; and he yielded 
to that necessity, yet in a manner 
which bespoke the unsubdued vi- 
gour of his mind. He marched sud- 
denly against Massena's vanguard, 
overthrew it, and destroyed its ar- 
tillery; then turning rapidly to the 
east, he directed his course towards 
the path which led to Glarus. This 
path was so narrow as to admit only 
two men abreast; on the left was a 
perpendicular rock; and on the rights 
a IsJ^e. Confined as it was by natui*e, 
it was still farther obstructed by 
stones and logs of wood. The French 
troops were in front; and their artil- 
lery on the opposite side of the lake^ 
commanded it in flank. Here was* 
no common danger, and a general 
who had Hot complete possession of 
the hearts of his soldiers would have- 
been irretrievably lost. Suwarof first 
showed the Russians the path, and 
next pointed to himself and the em- 
perour's son, Constantine, both about, 
to fall into the handa of the enemy> 
unless rescued by the valour of their 
own troops. The soldiers, aflected 
with the scene, demanded with loud 
cries to be led on, and their intrepidity 
and impetuosity overcame every ob- 
stacle. The French were made to 
vanish from the path, as if swept of^ 
by a superiour power; and they were 
pursued with such celerity that they 
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4>verthrcw their own posts succes- 
sively in their flight. Suwarof arri^ 
ycd at Glarus victorious, but deter- 
mined to withdraw from all coope- 
fation with the Austrians, whom he 
accused of having abandoned his 
army. He persisted in this determi- 
nation; his court concurred with him; 
and the cabinet of Vienna, bein^ so 
Mifatuated as to refuse the cessions 
required by Russia, as an evidence 
of her sincerity, Suwarof led back 
his army to their own frontiers. On 
the marshal's arrival at Peters- 
burg, Paul wreaked his own disap- 
pointment on that officer, accused 
him of not timely apprizing him of 
the perfidious intentions of Austria, 
and pretended to make light of his 
military exploits. Suwarof, afflicted 
at the manner in which the coalition 
had been dissolved, and too keenly 
alive to censure proceeding from 
the throne, became dangerously \\L 
On hearing this, Paul relented, and 
sent to him his two sons, Alexander 
and Constantine. The veteran reco- 
vered sufficiently to deliver to them 
instructionsfor their guidance m 
publick life; and to lament the de- 
gradations of his country since the 
death of Catherine^ but the disease 
was to© far gone to be removed by 
any consolation, and he soon after- 
wards expired in his seventieth year. 
, Paul, irritated, perhaps^ by the war- 
mur's dying declaration, refused 
him any higher funeral than that of a 
major general. The courtiers took 
warning, and did not attend; an ex- 
ample which was. imitated by the 
vrhole dlplomatick body, with the 
honourable exception of the English 
ambassadour. Some time afterward, 
however^ Paul ordered a statue of 
Suwarof to be erected in a publick 
square at Petersburg, which was- 
completed during the present reign, 
with a solemn ceremony, in which 
Suwarof 's son appeared, accompa- 
med by the emperour and his whole 
court. In the church of Alexander 
Keuski is to be seen a plain bronze 
table inscribed with the name of Su- 



warof, and lighted by a lamp which 
is kept burning at all hoiurs. This is 
his tomb. 



M. Laveme concludes his work 
wkh a delineation of Suwarof 's cha- 
racter, which, like some other parts 
of the volume, is considerably too 
diffuse. It conveys, however, when 
taken all together,^a very clear re- 
pre^ntation of the warriour's dispo- 
sitioti and habits. Passing over the 
remarks which appear to us super- 
fluous. We have put together and 
translated the most kiteresting pas- 
sages. 

** Suwarof had been above fifty years in 
miUtary service; he had been present ia 
more than a hundred actions, and bad 
commanded in sixty four, without ever 
being defeated. His predominant passion 
was the love of glory ;^ in^fferentto weiith, 
he gave up to others the spoils of the 
vanquished; and he shared with the pri- 
vate soldiers even those pecuniary rewards 
which were bestowed exclusively on him- 
self. In person, he Was small and thin; 
his body seemed to consist of sinews; his 
features were mean, his nose flat, his 
mouth wide, and his eyes were small, but 
discovered, by their animation, the fire of 
his temperament. His health was sound 
and vigorous. He rose regularly at day- 
break, drenched himself with cold water, 
and took a repast between eight and nine 
o'clock. When in the field, he used the 
diet of a common soldier, which was ge- 
nerally broth and sour bread. In quar- 
ters, the only addition which he made to 
this plain food consisted in the use of 
cheese, butter, or salt meat. Ifis drink was 
beer, with a little brandy after each meal; 
of which he ate two in the course of the 
day, with a keen appetite. His general 
custom was to sleep only thre6 or four 
hours at night, and as many, when op- 
portunity permitted, in the middle of the 
day. He was regular in his devotional ex- 
ercises^ and performed them before an 
image of St. Nicholas, the tutelary saint 
of Russia. When in quarters, he slept 
wrapt up in his cloak on a thin mattress 
or bbmket, stretched on the floor; in the 
field, he slept on a board or on the bare 
ground. He never had guards, and his 
soldiers, as well as officers, had access to 
him at all hours. He was accustomed to 
traverse the camp on foot or on horseback 
{done; he descended to jocular familiarity 
and even to buffoonery with his soldiers. 
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fi conduct which would have been absurd 
among troops of a more civilized stamp; 
but which, to the semi -barbarian Russians 
presented an image of the only manners 
that they could comprehend. The result 
of all these habits was an unparalleled 
devotion on the part of his soldiers, which 
accounts for the singular circumstance of 
his neveir b^ng defeated during so long a 
career. They thought that their command- 
er was aii inspired being, and they would 
inarch to inevitable fate under his orders^ 
He never carried money in his pocket, 
acad w&uld not even touch any. His for- 
tant was enjoyed by his son, by his rela- 
tions, and by the officers of his suite. A 
declared enemy to luxury, he caused every 
article of superfluous furniture to be re- 
moved from any apartment which was 
appropriated to him^ and if a mirror had 
been left, he broke it in pieces forthwith, 
as an appendage unworthy of a man. The 
only things oi which he was proud, were 
the diamonds and stars of orders that 
were conferred on him for his military ex^ 
ploits. They were very numerous, and had 
been chiefly thp g^ft of the empress Car 
therine. They were carried near his per^- 
son in a casket, and worn by him with 
great pomp on publick occasions. His or- 
dinary dress was very plain, and consist- 
ed, in sui^nmer, of a cotton jacket, with 
scarlet lace, linen drawers, small, old fa- 
M^ioned boots, and a light casque on his 
head. 

** The court of Vienna, in appointing him 
to the chief command, wished it to be un- 
derstood that the troops of the two nations, 
though both under his direction, should 
act separately. Suwarof would not admit 
any general stipulation to this effect, but 
showed by his arrangements a discrimina- 
ting sense of their respective merits; em- 
ploying the Austrians, on account of their 
tactical knowledge, in vanguards and de- 
tached corps, and relying on the Russians 
for desperate attacks. His staff was com- 
posed in great measure of Austrian ofli- 
cers; and on the chief of the staff reading 
over to him the plan of attack or of a 
inarch, lie discovered exquisite discern- 
ment in retrenching what was superflous, 
or supplying what was deficient. He was 
pever the advocate of defensive operations. 
His leading characteristicks were celerity 
in march, and boldness in attack; minor 
considerations, such as a change of posi- 
tion during action, or taking advantage of 
a particular locality, do not seem to have 
been familiar to him. Having once formed 
his plan, he pushed straight forwards' to 
its execution. Posts and batteries indis^ 
criminately were attacked at the point of 
^he bayonet; and in front^ without hesita- 



tion, if a ready access was not offered a^ 
the flank. He was accustomed to say to 
his officers: ' If I sustain a loss of lives to 
day, it will cause a saving hereafter;' and 
to the soldiers, ' balls are blind, but bayo- 
nets can discern.' He accustomed his 
troops to the performance of duty in spite 
of all obstacles, in the shape of weather, 
of privations; of fatigue, or of dangers. 
His oflicer», having once received an or# 
der, were not allowed to weigh the difiicuU 
ties attending its execution, but were re- 
quired to fuMl it promptly and completely- 
His custom was to take no notice of the 
attendant obstacles, but to prescribe 
distinctly the day, tJie hour, and the 
]^ace. He could not bear to hear an 
officer say; * I do not know this,' or * I 
cannot do that.' He expected every one 
under his command to acquire a ready ap- 
plication of his powers, and had no pa- 
tience with those who hesitated. To ascribe 
ferocity to him as an inherent quality is a 
vulgar errour; yet mildness as ceirtatnly did 
not enter into his composition. His retorts, 
even to his superiours, were bitter and 
poignant. He was oftfen blunt and rude to 
the officers attached to his person, and 
not sufficiently attentive in aiding their 
promotion. It might be said that h6 treat- 
ed the soldiers better than the officers, 
and the officers at larg« better than those 
who were under his immediate eye. He, 
had an antipathy to' the Prussians, on 
account of their boastin'g^^nd military pa- 
rade. The publick in general are strange- 
ly misinformed in respect to the extent 
of his knowledge. He has been pictur- 
ed as an unlettered barbarian; but he 
possessed a stock of varied and profound 
erudition. He spoke the Russian ,^ Turkish, 
Polish, Italian, German, and French lan- 
guages. He was capable of writing Ger- 
man and French, and he read Greek, 
Latin, and Arabick. He could quote an? 
cient and modern history with surprising 
accuracy; and he was qualified to carry 
on a conversation on subjects the most 
foreign to his profession. With a priest he 
would discourse on divinity; with a law- 
yer on jurisprudence; and with a siurgeon 
on anatomy. He declined to accept any 
presents in property from the empress till 
after he had children; but eventually his 
fortune was augmented by tliese dona* 
tions to a large amount. His family conr 
sisted of a son and a daughter. His son, 
count Italisky, is favourably known in the 
diplomatick world, and his daughter, the 
wife of general Zojubof,is a woman of great 
merit, and was the idol of her father, who 
would kiss her hand for hours together, 
and run about her room, thanking heaven 
for having given him such a daughter." 
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Our objections to M. Laveme's book 
are of two kind8.He trespasses, some- 
tiines, in ^e way of declamation, 
arid, like many other biographers, 
he is apt to be transported into too 
vehement an admiration of the sub- 
ject of his labours. Not that we 
would be understood to mean that 
he overrates Suwarofs military ta- 
lents; but that he attributes to him, 
in other respects, feelings too refi- 
ned for his situation. Knowledge, 
and even learning, to a great ex- 
tens were possessed by this extra- 
ordinary man; and a generous pas- 
sion for the glory of his country 
was predominant in him, to the ex- 
clusion qf all selfish views qf private 
sgnbitipn: but to dwell on his senti- 
ments of delicacy and humanity, as 
M. Lavemc sometimes permits him- 
self to do, is to ascribe to him quali- 
ties which are incompatible with 
his habits of life, and with the cha- 
racter. Of that society from which he 
took his impressions. Objectiona- 
ble, however, as the book is in these 
respects, it is still such a produc- 
tion as we should i^joice to sec 
proceed from the pen of an English 
officer. 

We shall now offer a few remarks 
on a subject which M. Laverne 
could not venture to touch with an 
impartial hand.— ^ compaiison be- 
tween Suwarof and Buonaparte. Each 
Ikad from nature a most ardent mind, 
and each pursued his profession 
with int^se assiduity. A remarka- 
ble resemblance prevails also in the 
character of their warfare. J3oth 
have owed their fame to battles, 
and not' to manoeuvring; both have 
keen distinguished for rapid move- 
ments; and both have been accused 
of want of variety in their tacticks, 
Buonaparte*S( education in an enjightr 
^ned country had led to the attain- 
juent of a wider compass of scienti- 
fick knowledge; Suwarof's length 
of praetical experience had procu- 
red him a more complete mastery 
over the machine which he directed. 
JS vr^ vottld imagine a situation in 



vrhich these, the greatest. generals 
of the present age, were opposed 
to each other on equal terms, 1V0 
must not assign to the one the pow- 
er of France, and to the other that 
of Russia: that would indeed be an 
unequal opposition of means, which 
would place the resources of a vast 
and disjointed region against those 
of so populous and compact a coun- 
try as France. To obtain a fair 
ground of parallel, we must suppose 
a case in which Buonaparte and Su- 
warof took the field with equal num- 
bers and equal resources; the only 
distinction being that the one com- 
manded Frenchmen, and the otlier 
Russians. In officers, Buonaparte 
would have had the benefit of sci- 
ence; Suwarof that of devoted at- 
tachment. In soldiers, Buonaparte 
would have possessed intelligence 
and activity; Suwarof, ^arless in- 
trepidity. Under such circumstan- 
ces, the chances in a pitched battle 
would have been in favour of Suwa- 
rof: but, in a protracted warfare, in^ 
favour of Buonaparte. Had Buonar 
parte ventured to pursue towards 
his Russian antagonist the daring 
system by which he assailed the 
Austriahs, he would soon have paid 
the forfeit of rashness; for had Su- 
warof commanded at Asperne, Buor 
naparte*s army would never have 
recrossed the Danube. But we esti- 
mate his talents too highly, to believe 
that he would have hazarded bold 
measures against such an enemy. 
He appears to possess the tact of 
Hannibal in adapting his mode of 
operation to the character of his op- 
ponent; and we are no convetts 
to the notion that his success in war 
has been owing either to the power 
of number's or to fortune. He woul4 
have been wise enough to know that 
Suwarof was too vigilant to be sur- 
prised, and too strong to be over- 
thrown; and hb would have conclu- 
ded that his only chance of success 
consisted in drawing the eager ve- 
teran into a snare. To yield partial 
successes to an enemy, and dniw 
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them into a general engagement wi- 
der circumstances of disadvantage, 
was early the plan of Buonaparte; 
and the impetuosity of SuwaroPs 
temper, and the uniformity of his 
past successes, might have laid him 
open to such a system. He had 
fought with Turks and Poles, and 
was so much accustomed to chase 
his enemies before him, that it is 
doubtful whether he was prepared 
to make due allowance for the dif- 
ferent character of the French; for 
the resources of their officers in 
the hour of pressure; and for the 
dexterity of their soldiers in reco- 
vering th^ir order and repeating 
their attacks. On the one hand, we 
cannot doubt that the. inventive 
mind of Buonaparte might have de- 
vised a combination of circumstan- 
ces, which were calculated to draw 



his antagonist into imminent dan-* 
ger: on the other hand, it would evi- 
dently have been very hazardous to 
concert the measures necessary to 
a complicated plan, within reach of 
an adversary who was accustomed 
to deal speedy destruction to all 
who were exposed to him. In short, 
Suwarof and his Russians formed an 
engine of such a nature as to bid 
defiance to calculation; for if we go 
so far as to suppose that Buonaparte 
had succeeded in bringing them to 
action under circumstances so un-* 
favourable as to leave no chance to 
ordinary troops, still the energy of 
Suwarof, and the desperate fury of 
his soldiers, might have overturned 
the most skilful combinations, aiid 
have poured on the heads of the ene^ 
my the destruction which the latter: 
had prepared for them^ 



PROM /The Ql^ITiSH CRITIC &. 

Observations on Madness and Melancholy, including Practical Remarks on those Dis- 
eases, together with Cases, and an Account of the morbid Appearances on Dissecr 
tion By John Haslam, late of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Apothecary to Bethlem Hospital. The second Edition^ 
considerably enlarged. 8vo. pp. 345. 9». 1809. 



THE malady which forms the 
subject of this volume is peculiarly 
interesting. The frequency of its oc- 
currence, and the derangement of 
eivil association which it occasions, 
render an acquaintance with its cha- 
r?icteristicks essential to people of 
every condition. How frequently 
are men, totally ignorant of the laws 
of organick being, and of the human 
nund, called upon to decide whether 
ap individual shall be tqrn from his 
family and his friends, to be immu* 
red within the walls of a lunatick 
asyluml Ho^ ^li^quently h^ve the 
eloquence, the argumentative skill, 
and the ready wit of an advocate, 
determined the fate, the fortunes, 
and the character of a man of sound 
mind, but of eccentrick habits; or 
on the plea of madness have set 
^side ]the intentions of a testatort 



How frequently have madmen been 
suffered to perpetrate acts of mon- 
strous impropriety, because no one 
would pronounce them insane; and 
how many instances of suicide have 
been committed, becausethe friends 
of the unfortunate victim of rash- 
ness were not apprized of the dis- 
tinguishing signs of the disorder, 
which poisoned all his sources of 
happiness! We were therefore gra- 
tified with the appearance of this 
publication. The author, in his ca- 
pacity of apothecary to the Bethlem 
Hospital, has long enjoyed extensive 
opportunities of investigating the 
complaint, and he possesses many 
requisites for such an undertaking. 
In the present edition, Mr. Has- 
lam has declined giving a definition 
of madness, and in this we think he 
is perfectly right. Although medical 
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practitioners may determine that a 
person is mad, it would be utterly 
impossible to comprise, in a few 
words, the characteristick signs of a 
complaint which a|^ears in such 
▼arious forms* We are less satisfied 
with the cursory manner in which 
the author has treated of the men- 
tal faculties. He deems it peculiar^^ 
ly incumbent on him who under- 
takes to write of them in their dis* 
tempered state, to hare a thorough 
knowledge of their nature, extent^ 
and rectitude; and considers it im- 
portant that the medical practitioner 
should be enabled to establish the 
state of the patient's case, as a de- 
parture from that which is reason. 
We admit the difficulty of esta^ 
blishing a satisfactory theory of the 
human mind, and concede to this 
author, that '< it does not possess all. 
those powers and faculties with 
which the pride of man has thought 
proper to invest it.*' But we utterly 
deny the latter part of the sweeping 
conclusion which immediately fol« 
lows, that " by our senses we are ena- 
bled to become acquainted with ob- 
jects, and we are capable of recol- 
lecting ihem in a greater or less de*- 
gi'ee; the re»t afifiears to be merely 
a contrivance of language »^ p. 9. 
According to this supposition, the 
vast intellectual difference which 
obtains between men placed in si- 
milar circumstances, and pursuing 
similar means of acquiring informa- 
tion, wouU depend solely on the 
acuteness of their perceptive faculty, 
and the power of their memory; but 
we sometimes observe these facul- 
ties, in an eminent degree, in men 
who are not remarkable for wisdom, 
or for sound judgment. We have 
known an ideot possessed of memo- 
ry; and have seen children wholly 
devoid of the power of reasoning, 
Who were gifted with an accurate 
perception and extensive memory; 
in shoit^ we must regard these 
as subordinate faculties, by which 
we are enabled merely to acquire 
^nd retain the rudiments of know- 
ledge. The reasqning M'hicb Mr. 



Haslam has adduced to support bis-' 
hypothesis is more ingenious than 
conclusive, if he could not satisfy- 
himself of the nature and being of 
the human mind, before he promul- 
gated his sceptical tenets^ he should 
have been prepared with more sob* 
stantial argumoits than those which 
he has brought forwards. He thinks^ 
that 

<* If mind were capable of the operations 
attributed to it, and possessed of these 
powers, it would necessarily have been 
able to create a language expressive of 
these powers and operations. But the fact 
is otherwise. The language which cha- 
racterizes mind and its operations, has 
been borrowed from external objects, for 
mind has no language peculiar to itself,, 
A few instances will sufficiently illustrate 
this position. Afler having committed an 
offence, it is natural to say that the 
mind feels contrition and sorrow. Contri.. 
tion is from ciim and tertt^ to rub together, 
which cannot possibly have any thing to 
do with the operations of the mind, which, 
is incapable of rubbing its ideas or no- 
tions together. Contrition is a figurative 
expression, and may possibly mean the 
act of rubbing out the stain of vice, or 
wearing down by friction the prominen- 
ces of sin." p. 9. 

We do not {HX)fess to understand 
the last sentence, and are unwilling 
to renounce our belief, that the 
mind possesses faculties distinct 
from matter, because the author 
cannot discover that it has any Ian* 
guage peculiar to itself. If Mr. Has** 
lam can explain that power which 
wills, and which thinks, and which 
determines our actions, and regu-' 
lates our conduct, by any of the 
known laws of matter, we shall en- 
deavour to refute his doctrine, or to 
relinquish our own opinions. 

But although we totally dissent 
from Mr. Haslam's metaphysical 
speculations, we give him due cre- 
ctit for his able investigation and 
clear account of tli»^ distemper on 
which he has written. He adopts 
the usual terms, mania and melan^ 
cholia, to distinguish the forms un^- 
der which insanity occurs^ but does 
dot regard them as opposite dis- 
eases. He thus describes the syrnp^ 
toms; 
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** On the approach of mania* they [the 
patientBl first become uneasy, are inca^ 
pable of confining their attention^ and 
neglect any employment to which they 
have been accustomed; they get but little 
sleep, they are loquacious, and disposed 
to harangue, and decide promptly and po- 
sitively upon every subject that may be 
started. Soon after, they are devested of 
aU. restraint in the declaration of the 
opinions of those with whom tliey are ac- 
quainted. Their friendships are express- 
ed with fervency and extravagance; 
their enmities with intolerance and dis- 
gust. They now become impatient of 
contradiction, and scorn repl'oof. For 
supposed injuries, they are inclined to 
quarrel and fight with those about them. 
They have all uie appearance of persons 
inebriated; and those who are unac- 
quainted with the symptoms of approach- 
ing mania, generally suppose them to be 
in a 8t«te of intoxication. At length sus- 
picion creeps in upon the mind, they are 
aware of plots, which had never been 
contrived, and detail motives that were 
never entertained. At last, the succession 
of ideas is too rapid to be examined; the 
mind becomes crowded with thoughts, 
and confusion ensues.*' p. 41. 

** Those under the influence of the de- 
pressing passions will exhibit a diiferent 
train of symptoms. The countenance 
wears an anxious and gloomy aspect, and 
they are little disposed to speak. They 
retire from the company of those with 
whom they had formerly associated, se- 
clude themselves in obscure places, or 
lie in bed the geatest part of their time. 
Frequently they will keep their eyes fixed 
to some object for hours together, or 
continue them an equal time *bent on va- 
cuity.' Tbey next become fearful, and 
conceive a thousand fancies; often recur 
to some immoral act which tliey have 
committed, or imagine themselves guilty 
of crimes which they never perpetrated; 
believe that God has abandoned them, 
and, with trembling, await his punish- 
ment. Frequently ^ey become despe- 
rate, and endeavour, by their own hands, 
to terminate an existence which appears 
to be an afflicting and hateful incum- 
brance.'* p. 44. 

Next follow some important ob- 
servations on the nature of a lucid 
interval, which is defined "> to be a 
complete recovery of the patient's 
intellects, ascertained by repeated 
examinations of conversation, and 
by constant observation of his con* 



duct, for a time sufficient to enable 
the superintendant to fSano: a correct 
judgmenti" The ctmning which 
some patients exhibit on these occa- 
sions is remarkable', and has even, at 
times, deceived the penetration of 
Mr, Haslam himself. 

Memory is the first power which 
decays, and this author observes, 
that ^( insane people, who have been 
good scholars, after a long confine* 
ment, lose, in a wonderful degree, 
the correctness of orthography. 
When they write, above half the 
words are frequently mis-spelt; they 
are written according to the pro- 
nunciation.'' Deafness and tinnitus 
aurium are frequent symptoms, and 
occasion many curious delusions. 

Mr. Haslam has related several 
interesting cases of insanity, with 
the appearances on dissection. In 
all these the brain showed unequi^ 
vocal marks of organick disease. He 
divides the causes of insanity into 
physical and moral. 

''Under the tot are comprehended 
repeated intosucation; blows received up- 
on the head; fever, particularly when at- 
tended with delirium; mercury, largely 
and injudiciously administered; cutaneous 
eruptions repelled, and the suppression of 
periodical or occasional discharges and 
secretions; hereditary disposition, and 
paralytickafiections.'* p. 209. 

Amongst the moral causes are 
enumerated-— 

**The long endurance of pief;'' ardent 
and ungratified desires; religious terrour; 
the disappointment of pride; sudden 
fright; fits of anger; prosperity humbled- 
by misfortunes: in short, the frequent and 
uncurbed indulgence of any passion or 
emotion, and any sudden or violent affec- 
tion of the mind." p. 210. 

Many ingenious hypotheses re- 
specting the moon's infiuence on 
maniacks have been maintained. 
Mr. Haslam, who takes nothing for 
ganted without full proof, kept a 
register &r more than two years, 
and, in the course of his very ex- 
tensive practice, did not find, «iii 
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any instance, that the alterations of 
the human intellect corresponil with, 
or were influenced by, the vicissi- 
tudes of this luminary." p. 217. 
Sometimes, indeed, by shining 
brightly into the apartments of the 
insane, the moon may prevent them 
from sleeping, and thus augment 
the violence of their symptoms; but 
a lip;hted candle would produce a 
similar effect. 

Mr. Haslam very successfully ridi- 
cules the commonly received opinion, 
that intellectual labour becomes a 
cause of insanity. He discusses the 
important question of the hereditary 
disposition o( madness with acute- 
ness and great candour. We would 
most seriously impress the following 
observations of this author on the 
minds of our readers: 

** Parents and guardians, in the dispo- 
sal or direction of the choice of their chil- 
dren in marriage, should be informed, that 
an alliance with a family, where insanity 
has prevailed, ought to be prohibited. 
Havinff directed some attention to inqui- 
ries of this nature, I am enabled truly to 
state, that, where one of tlie parents have 
[has] been insane, it is more than proba- 
ble that the oftspring will be similarly af- 
fected.** 

Although the author has enume- 
rated moral agents amongst the 
causes of insanity, he still evinces 
great reluctance in considering them 
as such. From what he has staged, 
indeed, we may fairly infer, that he 
denies the existence of mind, and 
laughs at " a disease of ideas,'* His 
dissections have always discovered 
more or less of organick disease* 
and he seems rather to suppose this 
altered condition of the organ is a 
cause, and not an effect of the dis- 
ease. In some instances, unquestion- 
ably, this is the case, as when the 
complaint is consequent upon exter- 
nal violence. But surely the most 
sceptical mind must admit, that when 
a person becomes insane from sud- 
den joy, from long continued brood- 
ing over misfortune, from a malicious 
spirit of hatred, or of revenge, from 



disappointed love, or in short, from 
any passion of the mind, some de- 
rangement (and we will not flinch 
from the question) some " disease 
of ideas," occurs previously to any- 
morbid change in the brain itself. 
Some people are subjected to tem- 
porary insanity from the least deter- 
mination of blood to the head, or 
from the least contradiction or oppo- 
sition to their wishes being offered; 
and in these the increased flow of 
blood in the organ most probably 
induces the complaint; the agent 
continuing to operate, the disease 
becomes permanent, and is then fol- 
lowed by inflammation in the brain, 
or its membranes. But this, in our 
opinion, is a secondary effect. All 
that Mr. Haslam has been^lErble to 
establish, is, that where insanity has 
existed for a considerable time, after 
death, the brain or its membranes 
have evinced the marks of having 
been subjected to inflammation. This 
also is often the case in patients who 
have died from fever. We there- 
fore think it would have been more 
philosophical if thd author had sim- 
ply stated the facts which he had 
ascertained. The present state of 
our anatomical knowledge does not 
warrant us to draw any positive con- 
clusions respecting the causes of in- 
sanity; and we wish Mr. H. had exer- 
cised his ingenuity in tracing the 
first aberrations from sense, and in 
endeavouring to connect them with 
son^ of the moral causes which he 
has assigned, and which we cannot 
doubt sometimes produce the dis- 
ease before the evidences of inflam- 
mation can be established, although 
ultimately they may be found. Again, 
insanity is not unfrequently conse- 
quent upon a diseased state of the 
abdominal viscera; is present at 
some periods during the pregnancy 
of cei1;ain females, and occurs in 
some young people at the period 
when certain changes in the genital 
organs take place, yet many of such 
patients have recovered when the 
irritating cause has ceased to ope- 
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race attempt to inform the multi^de; when 
the clregfs of society shall assume the garb 
of sanctity, and the holy office; and pre- 
tend to point out a privy path to heaven, 
OP cozen their feeble follo^rers into the 
belief that they possess a pick)ock for its 
gates? The difficulty of curing this spe- 
cies of madness will be readily explained, 
from the consideration, that the whole of 
their doctrine is a base system of delusion, 
rivited on 'the mind by terrour and de- 
spair; and there is also good reason to sup* 
pose, that they frequently contrive, by 
the grace of cordials, to fix the waver- 
ings of belief, and thus endeavour to dis-- 
pei the gloom and dejection which these 
hallucinations infallibly excite." p, 267. 

Upon the management and treat- 
ment of insane persons many judi- 
cious observations occur, for which 
we must refer to the volume itself 
which, however imperfect in some 
respects, contains the best and most 
practical account of insanity that we 
are acquainted with. The most pro- 
minent defect in Mr. Haslam, is his 
complete originality, which has led 
him to disdain the labours of other 
writers, and depend solely on hi» 
own experience. The facts which 
he has stated on the subject cannot 
be disputed, and thus the materials 
for forming a more complete history 
of the complaint, are augmented. We 
think, if the author will condescend 
to bestow some pains on the studjv 
of metaphysicks, and inform him- 
self of the recent improvements^ 
which have been made in physiolo-? 
gy, he may yet present us with what, 
has long beien wanting, a compre- 
hensive and scientifick work on 
insanity. 



rate; and in some of those who have 
died, no marks of a morbid affection 
have been detected in the brain, or 
its membranes. Pussin and Pinel have 
recorded many instances which have 
occurred in their patients in the 
hospitals Bicetre, and Salpetriere, 
where no organick disease was sup- 
posed to exist, and which were cured, 
not by medicines, but by what Ca- 
banis terms *' Thygienne morale." 

Our limits preclude us from stating 
many interesting particulars respect- 
ing the probable event of the disease. 
But we cannot forbear noticing what 
Mr. Haslam has most forcibly ad- 
vanced on the subject of " religious 
madness," which is seldom cured. 
After a short apd animated descrip- 
tion of the nature and objects of re- 
ligion, the author concludes: 

" It is, therefore, sinful to accuse religion, 
which preserves the dignity and integrity 
of our intellectual faculty with being the 
cause of its' derangement. The mind be- 
C(»me8 refreshed and corroborated by a 
fair and active exercise of its powders, di- 
rected to proper objects; but when an 
anxious curiosity leads us to unveil that 
which must ever be shrouded from our 
view, the despair which always attends 
those impotent researches, will neces* 
sarily reduce us to the most calamitous 
state.*' 

He then expresses his veneration 
lor the established church, and its 
Uamed and liberal minded pastors. 
The methodists are severely chas- 
tised. • 

" But what,** says this author, " can be 
expected when the most ignorant of our 



^ROM THE MONTliLY REVIEW, 

A Series of Letters to a Man of Property, on the Sale, Purchase, Lease, Settlement;^ 
and Devise of Estates. By Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn,, 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 126. 5«. Boards. 1809. 



THE present is the most amu- 
sing law production which ever fell 
in our way. It proceeds in a uni- 
form, easy flow? abounds ia lively 

Vol. i\*. 2 » 



turns, and is seasoned with piquant 
anecdotes. Truly glad should we bes 
to see Tidd and Wyatt, Mit£ord and. 
Ghi^yj dressed out iJX tji^ s^me c?sisy. 
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and atti^activc attire. There would 
then be some chance of occasionally 
finding a lawbook in the hands* of 
even the most fashionable of the 
youths in o«r Int)S of Court. 

From tlJe specimen noW before 
US, we are warranted in concluding 
that, if Mr. Sugden, /instead of pur- 
suing the most forbidding branch of 
a dry and plodding profession, had 
devoted himself to letters, he would 
have excelled in productions of wit 
and humour. His Letters to a Man 
irf Property, contain the marrow and 



essence of the elaborate and raltni* 
ble treatise on the law of Vendor 
and Vendee; and, although he strict- 
ly confines himself to the superficies 
of his subject, his pages exhibit un- 
equivocal proofs of extensive know- 
ledge, sound judgment, and singular 
aeutenes9. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that this well written tract 
should be headed by an incorrect 
title page, in which letise and devise 
are made tx> bear the sense of leui^ 
ing^ and devising-. 



FltOM THfi MONTHLY REVIEW. 

•yiie Assasam of St. Glenioy; or the Axis of Life. A novel. By Anthony Fredei^i 
Uolstein. l2mo. 4 vols. IL boards. 1810. 



WE paid a tribute to the inven- 
tive powers; of this author in our 
accojunt of his sir Owen Glen- 
dower; but the present publi- 
cation, without lessening our opi- 
nion of his talents, excites our 
regret, by dn avowal which may, 
perhaps, he attractive to some read- 
ers; namely, ^at he has attempted 
portrait painting in several of the 
eharacters. We think that this 
practice of introducing living per- 
sonages' into the novels of the day is 
both ungenerous, und unjustifiable; 
and though it may produce a tran- 
sient curiosity, it seldom ^increases 
the intrinsick merit of a work. The 
lady Orina of this tale is, however, 
so common a character, that it 
would be dii&Gult to make any indi- 
vidual application of it; while " Tke 
I'ishmonger of Dorsetshire," is so 
dull, and so indelicate, that we can* 
not but pejoice at having no ax:- 
quaintance with the origixial. 

A few inelegant expressions oc- 
cur, such as " regularly mouldered 
features,"—" he was obligated to 
entreat,"^ — ^^ Your ladyship appears 
quite in the dolorous" &c. We also 
object to the profusion of French. 



which is intrbduced. The author not 
only makes all his fashionable cha- 
racters, talk French with great 
ftuency, but, in order to confirm his 
own assertion, that he has himself 
moved in the same sphere, he inter- 
sperses Fi'cnch sentences very per- 
severingly in the narrative. These 
passages do not always possess idio- 
matick propriety; as when we are 
told of sir Felix Guildfi)rd, that « ie 
temporary amour he ever had con- 
tinued;" and they are very seldom 
correctly written. We read of the 
heroine's " sojour'^ in a place in 
which she was entertained with 
^^fietite soufltrs" &nd a ^ grande am-^ 
bigUy* and of her displaying to her 
fover « some of the d(;ou" with 
which she had ornamented her 
boudoir. 

We have, hawever, the pleasure 
of stating that the merits of this, 
novel overbalance its defects; the 
incidents are interesting and well 
imagined; some of the characters 
are original, and ably supported; and 
the dialogue, though too flowery^ is 
always animated, and occasionally 
witty. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE CELEBRATED COL. FERDINAND VON SCHILT^. 



FERDINAND VON SCHILL, 
the youngest of four sons, was born 
in 1773, at Sothoff, an estate which 
then belonged to his father, and is 
situated near Rosenberg, in Upper 
Silesia. His father, who is^till Hving, 
and upwards of eighty years of age, 
was ori^nally in the Austrian ser- 
vice, which he afterwards exchanged 
for the Saxon; and on the taking of 
the Saxon army at the commence- 
ment of the seven years' war, he 
raised a corps of partisans which 
executed some important enter- 
prises, and rendered itself particu- 
larly formidable to the corps of 
Turks, wMch the duke of Bruns- 
wick had at that time organized. 
On the breaking out of the war re- 
specting the Ovarian succession, 
he entered, in consequence of an in- 
vitation to that purpose, into the 
Prussian service; but, from the short 
duration of hostilities, he had no 
opportunity of signalisdng himself. 

Young Schill was destined, from 
his earliest infancy, for his father's 
profession, and, at the age of six 
years, entered the corps of cadets. 
In 1789, he was made comet in 
Schimmelpfenning's hussars, and 
was the year following, removed to 
the queen's dragoons. He was not 
pleased with the petty service in 
the garrison, and he could iK>t pre- 
vail upon liimself to pay such atten- 
tion to trifles as he saw his comrades 
xlo. It is well known that, in the 
Oerman annies, there were num- 
^r? of officers who considered it 



the most important duty of a soldier 
to keep his hair in proper trim, and 
his buttons highly polished. Men of 
this description doubtfully shook 
their heads respecting young Schill, 
&v even went «o far as to deny that 
he had ai^ military talents. Some, 
St the .present day, when informed 
of his recent «xplohis, have been 
heard to exclaim: « Good God ! who 
(Could ever have supposed that Schill 
would become such a man I" Schill 
was meanwhile forming plans for 
•futurity, and his ever active mind 
panted for opportunities to distin- 
guish himself, especially as the strict 
subordination, which affords the 
young officer but tittle scope for the 
^exertion of superiour powers, miist 
have been to him a species of re- 
straint that prevented him from fol- 
lowing the impulse of his nature; 
which, however, acquired from his 
very opposition, increased strength 
and energy. Giving himself up to 
liis own way of thinking, he is said 
to have avoided, as much as possible, 
the society <»f his comrades, which 
occasioned disputes that always 
^nded in duels. He was a principal 
in twenty^tivo of these afiTairs, in 
five of which he was wounded. 

At the commencement jof hostili- 
ties between France and Prussia, in 
1806, Schill was sub -lieutenant. On 
the disastrous 14th of October, he 
was stationed with a picquet at 
Eckartsberg. Here he was surround* 
cd by the enemy, and summoned to 
surrender, which he refused. Th<^ 
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French rushed upon him from all 
cides, and he received so severe a 
wound on his head as to deprive 
him of sense. He must infallibly 
have been killed, had not his horse 
saved him by springing aside. His 
comrades afterwards found him, 
without signs of life, upon the 
ground. They took care of him, 
bound up his wounds, and in this 
state, conveyed hiiji to Magdeburg. 
In this helpless situation, he was 
received by M. Berr, teacher of the 
French language, who, with his 
wife, nursed him with the utmost 
philanthropy. IJe had, made no great 
progress in his recovery, when he 
learned that Magdeburg was on the 
point of surrendering to the enemy. 
Nothing was now capable of detain- 
ing him in that city — regardless of 
his wounds, and faithful to his so- 
vereign, even to death itself, he 
hastened to Colberg, where he ar- 
rived in the most violent fever. 

No sooner had he recovered, than 
he manifcstetl the most ardent de- 
sire to be actively employed in the 
service of his country. Before this 
wish was gratified, he had great ob- 
stacles to surmount; obstacles thrown 
in his way by envy, mistrust, and 
mean jealousy. He proposed to make 
excursions about the fortress; but 
the number of men placed at his 
disposal was so small as to indicate 
a wish to get rid of, rather than to 
support him. He, nevertheless, took 
several military chests and maga- 
zines, which were in the neighbour- 
ing to^ns, and, by his stratagems, 
kept off the enemy for a considera- 
ble time from the fortress. 

An affair which he had at Gulzow, 
a small place, situated to the south 
of Kamin, near the Frische Haff, 
with a far superiour number of the 
enemy, was particularly brilliant. He 
was in hopes of surprising the French, 
but his approach had been betrayed. 
On his arrival in the night before 
Gulzow he found sixty men belong- 
ing to the troops of Baden drawn up 
with artillery to receive him. Schill 



had na more than ten foot soldiers, 
and six cuirassiers. The former he 
posted in the churh-yard in order 
of battle, and with the latter he gal- 
loped to the opposite side of the 
town, in which were sixty of the 
enemy's horse, totally unprepared 
for an attack, and consequently in 
great disorder. Schill boldly charged 
them, and at the first onset was for- 
tunate enough to kill their com- 
mander. With a voice of thunder 
he then cried out: << Cossacks, push 
on I" and to this presence of mind 
alone was indebted for the victory. 
The enemy's cavalry having lost 
their leader, and conceiving that a 
much stronger corps was advancing 
against them, fled with precipita- 
tion, and Schill thus gained time to 
drive out the infantry likewise, and 
to render his victory complete- 
People could scarcely believe their 
eyes, when they saw him return with 
his little corps, bringing thirty-three 
prisoners whom he had tsJcen at 
Gulzow. 

This achievement procured the 
valiant Schill the favour of his sove- 
reign in a high degree. He reward- 
ed him with the Order of Merit, 
which never more deservedly deco- 
rated the breast of a soldier. 

Schill continued to collect the 
horses, cattle, and arms from the 
environs of Colberg, and to convey 
them into the fortress; to elude the 
vigilance of the enemy; to cut off 
his convoys; to take his military 
chests; and to harass him in every 
possible way. His name became 
feared and respected by the troops 
of France, and of the Rhenish con- 
federacy. Numerous detachments 
were sent out to take him, but he 
contrived n^atters so well, that all 
their endeavours proved ineffectual. 
The success which attended ail 
his enterprizes; the talents which he 
displayed on every occasion; the 
marks of respect that were shown 
him by the king, at lengtli, pi'ocured 
him greater consideration at Col- 
berg. His advice was asked^ and he 
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was intrusted with more important 
commands. Flattering as this must 
have been to him, he still wished to 
be at the head of a corps of his own, 
that he might no longer be obliged 
to receive orders from men who 
were incapable of entering into his 
ideas, but be more at liberty to fol- 
low the impulses of his own genius. 
But if he would lead a corps, it was 
necessary he should first raise one. 
Schill was not a man to be deterred 
by difficulties and impediments^ 
Scarcely had he formed the idea 
before he seriously set about putting 
it in executicMi. Fortune favoured 
him, as usuul, in this undertaking. 
Having one night surprised the town 
of Massow, in Pomerania, he there 
made prisoners three colonels and 
some soldiers, and took a military 
chest, containing ten thousand 
crowns. 

This booty, having previously 
pbtained the sanction of his sove- 
reign, he employed in executing his 
favourite design. The dispersion of 
the greatest part of the Prussian 
army, in consequence of which, 
many of the soldiers were wandering 
about, without subsistence, and the 
general distress occasioned by the 
war, procured him plenty of follov^- 
ers: and the idea of serving under 
Schill, whose name was not pro- 
nounced but with admiration, was 
equally flattering to a patriotick and 
military spirit. Schill devoted his 
whole attention to the organization 
of this corps, which was alike dis- 
tinguished for courage and intrepi- 
dity in danger, perseverance under 
difficulties, and implicit obedience 
to their leader, resulting from love 
to his person, and respect for his 
merits. His exploits with these brave 
fellows, have excited universal asto- 
nishment. He hung upon the rear of 
the French army, which he harassed 
incessantly. He took a park of artil- 
lery of 40 pieces of cannon, and up- 
-wards of 20,000 muskets, set 9,000 
[Russians at liberty, and made mar- 
■ ^hal Victor prispner. For the latter, 



prince Augustus, at that time a pri- 
soner of war in France, was ex- 
changed, and thus enabled to return 
to the bosom of his family. 

Schill likewise took from Buona- 
parte seven fine Arabian horses, 
presented to him by the Grand 
Seignior. Enraged at this loss, Buo- 
naparte set a price of 100 Napoleon 
d'ors on Schill's head. Schill gave 
himself little concern about the me«? 
naces of the French emperour, on 
whose head he, in his turn, set a 
price, and to show him how low he 
valued him, he offered but a very 
small sum. Buonaparte, who was very 
fond of his horses, sent to demand 
them of Schill, promising to pay 
him what they were worth. He sent 
a letter to him on the subject, ad- 
dressed au Cafiitaine des Brigands^ 
Schill, The latter replied, that he 
was willing to send him back his 
horses, if he would replace on the 
Brandenberg gate, at Berlin, the 
triumphal car of which he had rob- 
bed it; but as to money, he had no 
occasion for, any, as he should al- 
ways find sufficient in the military 
chests of the French army, which he 
was sure of taking. This letter to 
Buonaparte he addressed as follows: 
jlu Colonel de tous lea Brigands^ 
vion honourable frere^ J\rap,oleon. 

Buonaparte, who was grown a gveat 
epicure, was continually sending out 
couriers to buy up whatever was 
most rare and delicate for table. 
Schill found means to intercept 
these provisions, and took the great- 
er pleasure in regaling himself with 
them, on account of the disappoint- 
ment which Buonaparte would expe- 
rience. 

In February, 1807, the king pro- 
moted Schill to the rank of captain. 
In the April following, he repaired 
to Swedish Pomerania, to prepare 
the way for a corps of Prussians un- 
' der Bluchet, which had landed at 
Stralsund, and was joined by part 
of Schiirs cavalry. Meanwhile the 
peace, concluded at Tilsit, frustrated 
th^ object of this expedition. On 
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}ii& return, Schill was appointed 
major; and, as a mark of publick 
gratLtu<Ie, his corps, which was not 
disbanded, was permitted to bear 
his name, as well as that of the pro- 
vince in which it was stationed. It 
is impossible to describe the enthu- 
siasm with which the hero, whose 
modesty was equalled only by his 
merits, was received at Berlin, whi- 
ther he proceeded with the garrison 
of Colberg, on the depaiture of the 
French. The inliabitants of the me- 
tropolis vied with each other in 
paying him a publick tribute of 
«Steem and admiration. 

On the conclusion of the peiace, 
the king of Prussia formed, out of 
Schill's cavalry, the second regiment 
of Brandenburg hussars, which was 
placed in garrison at Berlin. Here 
the major remained till the com- 
mencement of the laj:e campaign 
against Austria, which again opened 
a field for the display of his extraor- 
dinary talents. V/e know not the 
precise nature of the object which 
he had in view in his subsequent 
^operations, nor how far his conduct 
was sanctioned by his sovereign; but 
from what he actually accomplished, 
there seems little doubt that, had 
fortune spared his life, the north of 
Germany might, by his spirited ex- 
ample, have been encouraged to 
throw off the French yoke, and the 
whole continent might, at this mo- 
pient, have exhibited a very different 
aspect from what it at present wears. 

Under the pretext of exercising 
Jiis men, Schill left Berlin with 450 
of his hussars, on the 28th of April, 
1809. After the usual evolutions, he 
thus addressed them*: " Fellow sol- 
diers, we are already on our march 
to avenge our good king, his allies, 
our country, and cxcry one of us, for 
the cruelties of the French. There 
is not an individual among our num- 
ber but what is ready to sacrifice 
his life for the good cause." The 
soldiers agreed to follow their com- 
mander, who, commencing hostili- 
ties as sopn as hfi had pa^ed the 



PruBsiaii frontiers, took &klt officers, 
350 soldiers, four pieces of cannoni 
and two pair of colours, and killed, 
with his own hand, the French ge- 
neral Vautier. Nine officers and 
600 men were left on the field of 
battle. Schill, on his side, lost six of 
his bravest officers, and IpO men. 
This action was fought at Toden- 
dorf, near Magdeburg, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Elbe. 

A body of 500 men, both cavalry 
and infantry, secretly followed lum 
fi'om Berlin. With this reenfbrce- ; 
ment he made himself master of the 
little fortress of Domitz, in Meck- 
lenburg, took 300 prisoners at Dan^- 
garten, on the frontiers of Swedish 
Pomerania, and killed 1 20 more. He 
put in requisition all the funds be- 
longing to Jerome Bu<maparte, and 
advanced with such rapidity to j 
Stralsuttd, as to surprise that im- 
portant place. On taking that city, 
he cut to pieces a French colonel, 
several officers, and eighty men, for 
firing on him and his troops, after | 
they had surrendered at discretion. 
At Stralsund he found 450 pieces of 
cannon, and 2700 quintals of powder; 
and being thus supplied with am* 
munition, he immediately set 2000 
peasants to work at the fortifications 
of the town. 

A considerable force of Dutch 
' and Danish troops was, meanwhile, 
advancing to regain Stndsund.— * 
Schill's corps now amounted to 
3200 men, including 1500 Pomera- 
nian militia, who had been compel- 
led to join it* The combined Dutch 
and Danes, amounting to l0,0O0 in- 
fantry 1000 cavalry, with thirty 
pieces of cannon, were commanded 
by general Gratien, who had under 
him the Danish general Ewald. The 
Danes arrived by water under the 
British flag, which deceived the ma^ 
jor, who, having sent one of his offi- 
cers to Heligoland, whence he had 
not yet returned, mistook them for 
British troops. On the 31st of May, 
the enemy advanced to the assault. 
Twice did the Dutch appear at tjie 
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gate of TNcbsec, and twice at the 
Kniper gate, with bayonets fixed, in 
order to'^force them. They at length 
accomplished xhtiv purpose, with 
file loss of a great number of men, 
and Schill killed six with his own 
hand; As soon as the enemy entered 
the town, a general massacre com- 
menced. It continued four hours, 
when the major was shot through 
the head by a Dutch soldier. The 
gate of Franken was still occupied 
By his men. Oeneral Gratien order- 
ed the massacre to cease, and it was 
agreed, that if two of Schill's offi- 
cers, captain Rochow and another, 
should satisfy themselves respecting 
the death of their leader, the re*- 
inainder of his corps should retire 
into Prussia. The major's body ha- 
ving been shown to these officers, 
they fulfilled their agreement the 
same night, and retired with their 



arms and baggagev The head of the 
hero being previously cut off to be 
sent to Jerome Buonaparte, his corps 
was interred in the night of the first 
of June. 

In this desperate conflict, the 
enemy lost the general of division^ 
Carteret, colonels Bsu'neburgh and 
Cisier, besides eighteen other offi-^ 
eers, and 800 men killed; and 12 
officers, and 600 men wounded.- 
Schill's corps lost its brave com-» 
mander) six officers, and 400 men 
killed; five officers, and 300 men 
wounded;, and 11 officers, and 500 
men taken prisoners. These eleven 
officers, and a great number of pri- 
vates, were shot by the orders of 
Buonaparte. 

Captain Rochow and several of 
Schill's officei*s, who survived and 
escaped, are now in the British set* 
vice. 



MIGRATION OF MERINO SHEEP. 
TROM MISS PLUMFTR£*S TRAVELS IN FRANC S« 



THE sheep and the goats, both 
ti the Carmague and of the Crau, 
only make these places their winter 
quarters. A general migration of 
them to tlie mountains of Provence 
and Dauphin^ takes place in May, 
' whence they return again in Octo- 
ber and November. This migration 
is conducted with all the order and 
regularity of the march of an army. 
Several proprietors unite their flocks 
together for the journey, according 
to the extent of country which they 
are to occupy when they. arrive ou 
the mountains, some particular mark 
being impressed upon the animals of 
each proprietor, to distinguish them 
from those of his neighbour. The 
number thus associated is commonly 
from ten to twenty thousand, though 
sometimes they have been carried 
s& far as double tlie latter number. 
Among the shepherds that have the 
care of these flocks, one is elected 
among themselves as chief of the 
society fg^ flae season, and ail the 



others submit entirely ta his conv 
trol; he is for the time an absolute 
sovereign. He regulates every thing 
relating to the march, and is trea- 
surer for the company, the money 
for the expenses of the route beings 
all lodged in his hands; he conse- 
quently pays for every thing. As a 
check upon him, another of the 
company is appointed secretary, in. 
whose presence all payments are 
made, whidrhe immediately enters 
in a book provided for the purpose: 
the rest of the shepherds form a, 
council to be consulted by the chief 
in any case of difficulty that may 
arise, Jo every thousand animals 
three shepherds are allowed, each 
of whom has his attendant dog. 

In tlie centre of the army march 
a. number of asses which carry the 
provision^ and baggage, and this is 
always the kation of the commander 
in chi^f. From these, his head quar- 
ters, he issues his, orders through, 
his aide-de-camp) and distributes the 
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provisions; or if any of the compa- 
ny is negligent in the performance 
of his duty, or guilty of irregularity 
in any M^ray, here the commander is 
always to be found ready to receive 
the complaint brought against him. 
If in the course of the journey any 
mischief should be done by the 
flocks to the coimtries through 
which they pass, a thing that can- 
not always be prevented, the chief 
examines into it, and pays the per- 
son who has received the injury the 
proper acknowledgment; he then 
examines minutely whether this has 
arisen from negligence on the part 
of the shepherds, or whether it was 
an unavoidable accident, and accord- 
ingly the sum paid is either levied 
on the offender, or placed to the ac- 
count of the common stock. 

In the order of march, the goats 
always take the lead of the sheep. 
Some of the oldest he-goats have 
bells round their necks, the sound 
of which is followed by the rest of 
the flocks, and it seems to inspire 
them with spirits for the march. A 
great intelligence subsists between 
these veteran troops and their offi- 
cers; at the command of the latter, 
the well disciplined animals either 
halt or move forwards; and when the 
band rises in the morning after the 
repose of the night, the moment 
they receive the order to proceed, 
they repair to their station in the 
foremost ranks with as much under- 
standing and regularity as could be 
observed by the most intelligent hu- 
man beings. If they come to a stream 
whiclji must be passed, they will 
halt at the bank, and survey it with 
an appearance pf apprehension, at 



the same time as if calculating its 
breadth exactly with their eye; but, 
the moment the word of command 
is given they plunge in without fur- 
ther hesitation^ and are followed by 
the rest of the flock, for all cross 
by swimming. At night, when the 
flocks lie down to sleep, the shep- 
herds and dogs still continue on the 
watch, relieving each ether at stated 
intervals, that all may in their turn 
enjoy some repose; but it is taken 
only lying on the ground; they never 
quit the flock. From three to four 
weeks are cqmmonly occupied in 
performing the journey. 

When arrived at the mountsdns, 
each shepherd has his particular dis- 
trict allotted him by the commander 
in chief, from which he never per- 
mits his flock to. stray and encroach 
upon the territory of his neighbour; 
and during the whole time of their 
stay the shepherds live almost en- 
tirely on bread and goats' milk, 
sleeping upon the ground in the 
open air. In October and November 
they return again to their plains, 
travelling in the same order, but 
still the shepherd never inhabits a 
house. He goes to the cottage at 
which his wife and family live to 
take his meals, but sleeps in his 
sheepfold, in a hut made of reeds 
and clay, upon a mat spread on the 
ground. Yet hard as this life may 
appear, these people become so 
much attached to it, that they never 
wish to quit it; nay they seem to 
have a repugnance to the idea of 
any other. They early in life look 
aged and weather beaten, but com- 
monly enjoy the most perfect state 
of health, and life to a great age. 



THE STORY OF DON ESTEVAN DE XBHES. 
[from the Ui8tory,of the Inquisitions.'] 



IN the year 1702, Don Estevan de 
Xeres, a rich inhabitant of Mexico, 
quitted America in order to reside 
in Spain, from which he had b«en 



absent since his infancy, and at the 
same time brought with him a con- 
siderable part of his fortune. He was 
now about fifty-four yeai's of age-. 
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Some residents obliged the captain 
of the vessel in whic^ Estevan had 
taken his passage to put into Lisbon. 

The avarice of the landlord of the 
house wherein our traveller lodged, 
was inflamed at the sight of the great 
riches which Estevan possessed, and 
he burned with desire to appropriate, 
at least, some part to himself; but 
how was this object to be accom- 
plished ? To accuse him before the 
inquisition was, indeed, a sure me- 
thod of plundering Estevan of his 
treasures; but then the holy office 
would confiscate them, and thus be- 
come the only gainer. He at length 
thought, that, in the interval between 
the seizure of Ms person, and the 
arrival of the commissioners to con- 
fiscate his goods, he should be able 
to secrete something of value, and 
run no risk of being brought to any 
account upon the subject. He there- 
fore determined on this plan. This 
wretch had a son, as abandoned to 
all virtue as himself, who had made 
many travels in America. He was of 
profligate morals and embarrassed 
circumstances. 

In his travels he had resided, for 
9ome time, in Mexico; Don Estevan 
was not entirely unknown to him; it 
would be possible to make it appear 
that a violent passion for an Indian 
beauty had prevailed on him to gra- 
tify his mistress and her friends by 
some acts of adoration towards the 
sun. The father was to add, to this 
information, that Don Estevan, since 
his arrival in Lisbon, had neglected 
to attend the churches; that he con- 
tinued every day, for some hours, 
shut up in his own apartment, in 
order, probably, to follow, without 
restraint, his idolatrous devotions; 
that this suspicion was farther con- 
firmed by some little figures, of a 
strange form, which he had brought 
-with him, which he kept constantly in 
his chamber, and which he had strict- 
ly commanded the servants of the 
Jiouse not to touch or to disarrange* 

The two wretches repaired to the 
sn^sa of the holy office, and deliver- 

Yq^' IV. 2 J. 



ed in their information. It was well 
received. The riches of the stranger 
had, during some days, been uni- 
versally talked of in Lisbon, and the 
opportunity of seizing upon them 
was much too favourable to be lost. 
The next day, late in the evening, 
Estevan was arrested as he descend- 
ed from his coach to enter his lodg- 
ings. Estevan fortunately had, among 
the number of his domesticks, a 
young negro of about four and twen- 
ty years of age, whom he had edu- 
cated from his infancy, and the 
faithful youth, by his extreme intel- 
ligence, his capacity, and his exem- 
plary conduct, but above all, by his 
inviolable attachment and affection, 
which resembled the strongest filial 
piety, had abundantly repaid the 
kindness which he had shown, and 
the confidence which he placed in 
him. Zamora, for this was his name,' 
was present when his master was 
arrested. He knew enough of the 
Portuguese and Spanish manners to 
suspect the occasion, but, in order 
to ascertain the fact, he followed at 
a distance, the familiars who con- 
ducted his benefactor. He saw them 
enter the gates of the inquisition; 
and from that moment he formed 
the resolution of saving his life, or 
of perishing in the attempt. His first 
reflection was, that without money 
he could not hope for success. He 
therefore flew back to his master's 
lodging, being acquainted with the 
spot where the most valuable efl^ects 
were deposited, from the perfect 
confidence which was placed in his 
honesty. He therefore instantly as- 
cended to the apartment, and seized 
a small chest filled with diamonds, 
together with a pocket book which 
contained the most valuable notes. 
He remembered, that since their 
arrival in Lisbon, he attended his 
master, more thar once, to the house 
of the French consul, with whom he 
had appeared to lie on terms of strict 
friendship. 

The consul, s jrprised at the spi- 
rit and fidelity of {he young stranger, 
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engaged to afford him every assist- 
ance in his power. ^ I will bafiie at 
least a part of their plot,'^ said he: 
«< I will disappoint their avarice, and 
that of the inquisition. I know that 
Estevan has caused a large part of 
his cargo to be ensured at Bordeaux. 
I will require that this be sequester- 
ed to secure the charges of my 
countrymen, so that, if you succeed 
in your generous enterprise, Estevan 
at least will not be ruined." That 
very mortiing the consul repaired to 
the lodghigs of Estevan. The com- 
missioners of the inquisition were 
there before him, and had begun to 
make an inventory of the goods of 
the prisoner. The consul, by virtue 
of the treaty of commerce which 
existed between the two nations, ex- 
hibited to them the ensurance of the 
company in Bordeaux, and required, 
in order to secure the interests of 
his countrymen, that all the effects 
of Estevan should be sequestered 
until the termination of his trial. At 
the same time, calling to mind the 
auspicious expressed by Zamora, he 
required that the entire house should 
be searched, lest any part of the pro- 
perty of the prisoner should have 
been removed out of his own apart- 
ments. Byx. these means, this knave, 
being entangled in the net which 
himself had laid, completely lost the 
toward of his iniquity, and nothing 
was left him but the remorse which 
followed so atrocious an action. 
' Zamora repaired to the holy office. 
I( was about ten o'clock in the 
morning. He begged to speak to the 
grand inquisitor. The guard and at- 
tendants treated him with rudeness. 
« His eminence is asleep." « I will 
wait then." « So you may wait i On 
whose part do you come ?" '* On my 
own." " Your own, indeed ! perhaps 
you belong to some master ?" « Yes, 
to Don Estevan." In a moment the 
cry was changed. They took him for 
ian informer. « Enter, my good 
friend: his eminence shall be ap* 
prized of your visit." A messenger 
was instantly despatched witli the in- 



telligence, and returned back almost 
instantly. " His eminence," said the 
messenger, ^% engaged at present; 
but' he has commanded his private 
secretary, the right reverend father 
Juan Maria, of ^e most illustrious 
order of St. Dominick, to give you 
an audience." They then conducted 
him through a numbei* of magnifi- 
cent apartments, and brought himi 
at length, to that of the secretary, 
who was carelessly reclined upon a 
sofa, after having just finished his 
chocolate. He was in -the act of sa- 
luting a young lady, concerning 
whom we are not to make too many 
inquiries. ^^ Go in peace," said he, 
" my dear sister, and sin no more." 
A smile was her reply as she left the 
room. 

Zamora informed the inquisitor, 
that his master had promised hini 
baptism; that he had delayed it from 
time to time; that he would give all 
he had in the woi*ld (the savings of 
his earnings in servitude) to obtain 
that grace, laying down a purse of 
gold in proof of his sincerity, and, that 
at present, as he was without a master, 
he desired a situation. " Well, I will 
attach you to the holy office: it is 
the way of heaven. What can you 
do ?" " I know a little of cooking^ 
and gardening; I can shave well; 
besides, I am active and alert. I 
have a quick eye, a ready ear, and 
an excellent memory." " And dis- 
cretion ?" " I can answer for that." 
" Excellent !" replied the secretary, 
and rang a small bell which lay up- 
on the table I " Majordomo," said 
he to a man who entered and stood 
respectfully at the door, « this youngj' 
negro is a catechumen whom his 
eminence and I take under our spe- 
cial protection. I recommend him 
to you. You will employ him in what-* 
ever he is found fit for. I intrust 
him to your care. Give him a cham- 
ber to himself, and see that he be 
well fed and well treated. Go, and 
you, my son, follow him: work, and 
pray that ye may not fall into temp* 
tation." The majordomo and Zamo» 
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ra bent their knees with submission^ 
and his reverence h^o^r^^I them 
with his salutation: Benedicat vo8 
omnifiotens Deus. 

Zamora employed the first month 
in conciliating the good will of every 
body around him. He studied, assi- 
duously, the catechismof father Juan, 
he anticipated his desires, he guessed 
at his intentions, and gratified his 
smallest wishes. When presented 
by him to the grand inquisitor, he 
had been equally successful in re- 
commending himself to that prelate; 
without being elated by this favour 
and without even boasting of his 
credit among his inferiours, he used 
his utmost exertions to please them. 
He assisted their labours, executed 
their commissions, drank with them, 
concealed or excused their errours, 
so that, in a short time, he became 
the object of universal affection in 
the holy office. 

It was, above all, A the alcaide 
and the guards of the prisoners that 
he studied to recommend himself. 
The alcaide had a mistress of whom 
he was jealous, and Zamora, by ex- 
ecuting his business in the house, 
enabled him to absent himself more 
frequently. The guards were fa- 
tigued with their duty, Zamora 
watched for them, and passed whole 
nights in their place. He entertain- 
ed them with accounts of his travels 
and of his country, and sometimes a 
few bottles of wine promoted the hi- 
larity of the evening. Still all this 
was very far from the object upon 
which his heart was set. Already, 
thanks to the confidence which he 
enjoyed, and to his reason, he had 
got access to the dungeons of up- 
wards of fifty prisoners, but without 
entering the only one which he 
wished to behold. 

One morning, as he stood in the 
gallery with the guards, the major- 
domo brought a note to the alcaide. 
The alcaide immediately ordered 
six of them to take their carbines. 
This was the usual sign that they 
were about to conduct a prisoner to 



the mesa, or board of the holy office. 
2«amora was going to retire, when 
the alcaide said to him: ^ Come you 
also with us: you will behold a quar- 
ter you are not as yet acquainted 
with." These words made him trem- 
ble with anxiety. He followed them. 
The alcaide then opened a door 
which, till then, Zamora had always 
seen shut. They ascended toan up« 
per floor, and came to a gallery less 
dark than that below. « This is the 
quarter of the hidalgos j or people 
of quality," said the alcaide. At last 
they arrived at one chamber, the 
bars were withdrawn, the double 
doors were opened: " You are sum- 
moned," said the alcaide to the pri- 
soner within. A person then came 
forth: it was Estevan himself. What 
a moment to Zamora I What sur- 
prise ! Estevan proceeded with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. He reus- 
ed them, and beheld his fsdthful fol- 
lower. Zamora, sliuddering with 
terrour lest some slight gesture 
might occasion the destruction of 
both, placed his finger upon his lips. 
Estevan understood the signal, and 
went forward without betraying the 
least emotion. Zamora being thus 
set at ease, suffered him to pi'ocee4 
with his escort, and, availing him- 
self of the confidence which he en- 
joyed in the house, returned, during- 
the absence of Estevan, to his dun- 
geon, the door of which was left 
open. He examined its position; upon 
what external part of the building 
the window opened; how many bars 
secured it; and at what height it 
stood from the ground. It was over 
the garden, the elevation about fifty 
feet. Na windows, where any dan-^ 
gerous observation could be made^t 
were directed towards this quarter. 
This was all he wanted to know. He 
came forth, and nobody observed 
him. He then descended and wsuted 
Estevan's retun? After a lapse of 
about two hours, Estevan returned, 
with the same retinue; their eye$ 
again met, and much meaning was 
in the glsn^ce. Being arrived at the 
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door of his dungeon^ Estevan enter- 
ed, the alcaide was about to bolt 
the door, the ofHcious Zamora of- 
fered to spare him the trouble, and 
pretending to employ some force, 
and drawing close the inner door, he 
passed his hand through the wickety 
by which the food of the prisoners is 
introduced, and let a small billet fall 
within. Then, having shut both the 
doors, he retired with the guards 
and the alcaide. Estevan snatched 
this billet as the palladium of his 
fate, and read: Courage^ patience^, 
silenccy attention^ and above allj tear 
after you read. 

The next morning he was in the 
garden, which lay beneath the win- 
dow of Estevan. He' had worked there 
a hundred times without suspecting 
he was so near his unfortunate mas- 
ter. The gardener was accustomed to 
sec him there, and never interfered 
with any work that he did; he knew 
that father Juan was his protector, 
and tliat was enough. The gardener 
was a man of above sixty years, who 
was extravagantly fond of brandy, 
and Zamora took care that he should 
not want his favourite liquor. He 
liad, by his goodnatured attentions^ 
rendered himself equally agreeable 
to the wife; so that Zamora was like 
the master of the house. The confi- 
dence of the gardener, the good will 
of his wife, and the liberty which 
was necessary for the performance 
of his work, had enabled Zamora to 
obtain a key of their door. By day 
or by night, at any hour that he 
pleased, he could enter the gai'den 
unnoticed, and this had been the 
case almost ever since he had been 
in the house. Upon that day, he 
employed himself in ascertaining 
which of the windows, that opened 
into the giirden, belonged to the 
dungeon of his master. 

Zamora devoted himself, for some 
days, to assist the servants, whose 
business it was to convey their food 
to the prisoners, in the morning and 
evening. At length, one evening, as 
he conveyed to Este^van his supper 



through the wicket, he contrived, 
adroitly, to let fall a second billet: 
Ta morrovf^at the same houry caution I 
The next evening, at the hour of 
distribution, he took care to be at 
hand. His comrades arranged the 
suppers of the prisoners upon plates^ 
in order to convey them to their 
cells. Zamora took charge of the 
basket which contained the portions 
of bread. They then set forward. In 
going along, one piece of bread fell 
from the basket, or let us at least 
suppose that it fell. Zamora picked 
it up and placed it under his arm. 
This distribution then was made from 
door to door, and Zamora contrived 
to introduce, through that of Este- 
van, the piece of bread which he 
had picked up. Never, in his entire 
existence, did he experience anx- 
iety equal to that which he suffer- 
ed, from the moment when his pre- 
tended awkwardness caused thebread 
to fall from the basket, until that 
in which he conveyed it to the hand 
of Estevan. He had substituted it by 
stealth, in the kitchen, for another 
piece which he left there, in order 
that there might not appear to have 
been a piece too many, which might 
create suspicions, in such a place as 
the holy office, where the smallest 
trifles do not pass unnoticed. This 
piece of bread, which exactly re- 
sembled those distributed to the 
prisoners, had been prepared at the 
house of the consul. It contained a 
file. The moment he liad descended 
the stairs, he fainted away. Every 
body flew to his assistance, everj' 
one was prodigal of attention. Even 
father Juan Maria, when informed 
of the accident, came to see him. 
He quickly recovered his senses, 
and with these, his^ native presence 
of mind. After some months, on the 
night which preceded the eve of 
Christmas day, Zamora cast into his 
master's cell a third billet: If you 
are ready •^ to morrow^ after dinner^ 
leave aome wine in your bottle. The 
answer that he wished for was re- 
turned. This was on Christmas eve** 
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Upon the day of this festival, Zamo- 
ra enjoyed a still greater facility of 
correspondence. At the hour of dis- 
tributing their supper to the prison- 
ers, the Ngreater part of the servants, 
the guards, and the alcaide were 
still at church. Zamora then threw 
in his fourth and last billet. To mov" 
row J betiveen midnight and otleo' clock j 
let down the cord and get yourself 
ready. The routine of duty being 
over about six o'clock, the grand 
inquisitor and the majority of the 
superiour members of the inquisition 
sat down at table. The wine was not 
spared. At nine they separated: and 
in half an hour more they were all 
buried in a profound sleep« The al- 
caide then said to Zamora: <' Every 
body is asleep, as you perceive; there 
are no rounds to go to night; I will 
go and spend a few hours with Don- 
na Jacintha" [his mistress.] " Well,'* 
replied Zamora, «< I have promised to 
sup with the gardener and his wife. 
If you please we will go out toge- 
ther." The alcaide desired the guards 
to watch well. They promised as usu- 
al, and in half an hour after, they 
were as fast asleep as every other 
person. Zamora supped with the 
gardener and his wife. He had sup- 
plied himself with excellent wine; 
joy, laughter, and songs heighten- 
ed the pleasure of the repast. Bum- 
per followed bumper; and at eleven 
o'clock the gardener leaned snoring 
upon the table. The wife soon fol- 
lowed her lord's example, and Za- 
mora was left alone. 

The clock now struck twelve. 
Zamora extinguished the candlest 
and, on tiptoe, descended the stairs. 
He entered the garden. It was per- 



fectly dark, and rained violently. H6 
first ran to dig up a rope ladder, 
which he had concealed beneath a 
bed of flowers, of which he alone 
had the care, under the pretence of 
cultivating them for father Juan Ma- 
ria. After some search he found it- 
He flew to the window: a slight 
whistle was the signal: in ^ moment 
after he saw descend a thin cord 
which he had conveyed to Estevan: 
he seized it, fastened it to his ladder^ 
and then gave it a gentle pull. With 
the utmost ecstacy he saw the ladder 
ascend. The agitation which he en- 
dured was now most dreadful. Es- 
tevan appeared; and a moment more 
gave him to the ecstatick embrace of 
the delighted 2^mora. They flew 
across the garden, entered the street, 
and were soon at a distance from^ 
this dreadful place. They entered 
the garden of the consul, flew across 
it in a moment, reached the door, 
ascended the stairs, and here had 
their Uberty secure in the asylum of 
his chamber. 

« Oh, eternal giver of all good^^' 
.exclaimed Estevan, as he bent his 
knees before the throne of his God, 
« hear the prayer of thy unfortunate 
creature; recompense my deliverer, 
whom thy mercies have enabled to 
achieve his daring resolution." How 
shall I paint the transports, the over- 
flowing ecstacy, the interrupted ex- 
clamations of the three friends. Es- 
tevan was indebted to one for the 
recovery of his liberty, and to the 
other for the security of his fortune. 

Estevan and his faithful Zamora 
afterwards escaped by sea to Bor- 
deaux. 



ADVICE TO A YOUIfG REVIEWER, WITH A SPECIMEN OF THE ART. 



YOU are now about to enter on a 
profession which has the means of 
doing much good to society, and 
scarcely any temptation to do harm. 
You may encourage genius; you 



may chastise superficial arrogance; 
expose falsehood; correct erroui-; 
and guide the taste and opinions of 
the age, in no small degree, by the 
books you praise and recommend. 
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All thisy too, may be done without 
running the risk of making any ene- 
mies, or subjecting yourself to be 
called to account for your criticism, 
however severe. While your name 
is unknown, your person is invulne- 
rable. At the same time your aim is 
sure; for you may take it at your lei- 
sure; and your blows fall heavier 
than those of any writer whose name 
is given, or who is simply anonjrmous. 
There is a mysterious authority in 
the plural vte^ which no single 
name, whatever may be its reputa- 
tion, can acquire; ^^nd, under the 
sanction of this imposing style, your 
strictures, your praises, and your 
dogmas, will command universal at- 
tention, and be received as the fruit 
of united talents, acting on one com- 
mon principle, as the judgments of 
a tribunal, who decide only on ma- 
ture deliberation, and who protect 
the interests of literature with un- 
ceasing vigilance. 

Such being the high importance 
of that office, and such its opportu- 
nities, I cannot bestow a few hours 
of leisure better than in furnishing 
you with some hints for the more 
easy and effectual discharge of it- 
hints which are, I confess, loosely 
thrown together, but which are the 
result of long experience, and of 
frequent reflection and comparison. 
And if any thing should strike you, 
at first sight, as rather equivocal in 
point of morality, or deficient in li- 
berality and feeling, I beg you will 
suppress all such scruples, and con- 
sider them as the offspring of a 
contracted education, and narrow 
way of thinking, which a little inter- 
course with the world, and sober 
reasoning will speedily overcome. 

Now, as in the conduct of life, no- 
thing is more to be desin;d than 
some governing principle of action, 
to which all other principles and 
motives must be made subservient, 
so, in the art of reviewing, I would 
lay down, as a fundamental posidon, 
which you must never lose sight of, 
and which must be the main spring 



of all your criticisms— <&n7^ wfiat 
vnll sell. To this golden rule, every 
minor canon must be subordinate^ 
and mwt either be immediately 
deducible from it, or at least be 
made consistent with it. Be not stag- 
gered at the sound of a precept, 
which, upon examination, will be 
found as honest and virtuous as it is 
discreet. I have already sketched 
out the great services which it is in 
your power to render mankind; but 
all your efforts will be unavailing, 
if men do not read what you write. 
Your utility, therefore, it is plain, 
depends upon your popularity; and 
popularity cannot be attained with- 
out humouring the taste and incli-> 
nations of men. 

Be assured, that by a similar train 
of sound and judicious reasoningi 
the consciences of thousands, in pub- 
lick life, are daily quieted. It is bet- 
ter for the state, that their party 
should govern than any other. The 
good which they can effect by the 
exercise of power is infinitely great- 
er than any which could arise from 
a rigid adherence to certain subor- 
dinate moral precepts, which, there- 
fore, should be violated without 
scruple, whenever they stand in the 
way of their leading purpose. He 
who sticks at these can never act a 
great part in the world, and is not 
. fit to act if he could. Such maxims 
may be very useful in ordinary af- 
fairs, and for the guidance of ordi- 
nary men; but when we mount into 
the sphere of publick utility, we 
must adopt more enlarged princi- 
ples; and not suffer ourselves to be 
cramped and fettered by petty no- 
tions of right, and moral duty. 

When you have reconciled your- 
self to this liberal way of thinking, 
you will find many inferiour advan- 
tages resulting from it, which, at first, 
did not enter into your consideration. 
In particular, it will greatly lighten 
your labours to follow the publick 
taste, instead of taking upon you 
to direct it. The task of pleasing, if 
at all tinies, easier than that of in- 
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stnicting: at least it does not stand 
in need of painful research and pre- 
paration; and may be effected, in ge- 
neral) hy^ little vivacity of manner, 
and a dexterous morigeration, as 
lord Bacon calls it, to the humours 
and frailties of men. Your responsi- 
bility, too, is thereby much lessened. 
Justice and candour can only be re- 
quired of you so far as they coincide 
with this main principle; and a little 
experience -will convince you, that 
these are not the happiest means of 
accomplishing your purpose. 

It has been idly said, that a re- 
viewer acts in a judicial capacity, 
and that his conduct should be re- 
gulated by the same rules by which 
the judge of a civil court is govern- 
ed; that he should rid himself of 
every bias; be patient, cautious, se- 
date, and rigidly impartial; that he 
should not seek to show off himself; 
and should check every disposition 
to enter into the case as a partisan. 

Such is the language of superficial 
thinkers; but, in reality, there is no 
analogy between the two cases. A 
judge is promoted to that office by 
the authority of the state: a reviewer 
by his own. The former is independ- 
ent of control, and may, therefore, 
freely follow the dictates of his own 
conscience: the latter depends for 
his very bread upon the breath of 
publick opinion. The great law of 
self-preservation, therefore, points 
out to him a different line of action. 
Besides, as I have already observed, 
if he ceases to please, he is no longer 
read, and, consequently, is no longer 
useful. In a court of justice, too, the 
part of amusing the bystanders rests 
with the counsel. In the case of cri- 
ticism, if the reviewer himself does 
not undertake it, who will I Instead 
of vainly aspiring, therefore, to the 
gravity of a magistrate, I would ad- 
vise him, when he sits down to write, 
to place himself in the imaginary 
situation of a cross-examining plead- 
er He may comment, in a vein of 
agreeable irony, upon the profession, 
the manner qf life, the look, dress, 



or even the name, of the witness he 
is examining. When he has raised 
a contemptuous opinion of him in 
the minds of the court, he may pro- 
ceed to draw answers from him, ca- 
pable of a ludicrous turn, and he 
may carve and garble these to his 
own liking. This mode of proceed- 
ing you will find most practicable in 
poetry, where the boldness of the 
image, or the delicacy of thought, 
for which the reader's mind was 
prepared in the original, will easily 
be made to appear extravagant or 
affected, if judiciously sbgled out, 
and detached from the group to 
which it belongs. Again, sinco 
much depends upon the rhythm and 
the terseness of expression, both of 
which are sometimes destroyed by 
dropping a single word, or transpo* 
sing a phrase, I have known much 
advantage aiuse from not quoting in 
the form of a literal extract, but 
giving a brief summary, in prose, of 
the contents of a poetical passage; 
and interlarding your own language 
with occasional phrases of the poem, 
marked with inverted commas.-—. 
These, and a thousand other little 
expedients, by which the arts of 
quizzing and banter flourish, prac- 
tice will soon teach you. If it should 
be necessary to transcribe a dull 
passage, not very fertile in topick^ 
of humour and raillery, you may in- 
troduce it as «^ a favourable specimen 
of the author's manner." 

Few people are aware of the powr 
erful effects of what is philosophir 
cally termed association. Without 
any positive violation of truth, the 
whole dignity of a passage may be 
undermined by contriving to raise 
some vulgar and ridiculous notions 
in the mind of the reader; and lan- 
guage teems with examples of 
words by which the same idea is 
expressed, with the difference only 
that one excites a feeling of respect, 
the other of contempt. Thus, you 
may call a fit of melancholy ^ the 
sulks," resentment " a pet," a steed 
« a nag," a feast « a junketing," 
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sorrow and affliction << whining and 
blubbering." By transferring the 
terms peculiar to one state of society, 
to analogous situations and charac- 
ters in another, the same object is 
attained: a drilUserjeant,or a cat and 
nine tails, in the Trojan war; a 
Lesbos smack, put into the Piraeus; 
the penny-post of Jerusalem; and 
other combinations of the like na* 
ture, which, when you have a little 
indulged that vein of thought, will 
readily suggest themselves, never 
fail to raise a smile, if not immedi- 
ately at the expense of the author, 
yet entirely destructive of that frame 
of mind which his poem requires, in 
order to be relished. 

I have dwelt the longer on this 
branch of literature, because you 
are chiefly to look here for materials 
of fun and irony. Voyages and tra- 
vels, indeed, are no barren ground, 
and you must seldom let a number 
of your review go abroad without an 
article of this description. The 
charm of this species of writing, so 
universally felt, arises, chiefly, from 
its uniting narrative with informa- 
tion. The. interest we take in the 
story, can only be kept alive by mi- 
nute incident and occasional detail, 
which puts us in possession of the 
traveller's feelings, his hopes, bis 
fears, his disappointments, and his 
pleasures. At the same time, the 
thirst for knowledge and love of 
novelty is gratified, by continual in- 
formation respecting the people and 
countries he visits. If you wish, 
therefore, to run down the book, you 
have only to play off" these two parts 
against each othfer. When the wri- 
ter's object is to satisfy the first in- 
clination, you are to thank him for 
communicating to the world such 
valuable facts as whether he lost his 
way in the night, or sprained his 
ancle, or had no appetite to his din- 
ner. If he is busied about describing 
the mineralogy, natural history, agri* 
culture, trade, &c. of a country, you 
may mention a hundred books from 
which the same information may 



be obtuned; and deprecate the 
practice of emptying old musty fo- 
lios into new quartos, to gratify that 
sickly taste for a smattmng about 
every thing, which distinguishes the 
present age. 

In works of science and recondite 
learning, the task you have under- 
taken, will not be so difficult as you 
may imagine. Tables of contents and 
indexes are blessed helps in the 
hands of a reviewer; but, more than 
all, the preface is the field from 
which his richest harvest is to be 
gathered. In the preface the author 
usually gives a summary of what has 
been written on the same subject 
before; he acknowledges the assist- 
ance he has received from different 
sources, and the reasons of his dis- 
sent from former writers; he con- 
fesses that certain parts have been 
less attentively considered than 
others, and that information has 
come to his hands too late to be 
made use of; he points out many 
things in the composition of his work 
which he thinks may provoke ani- 
madversion, and endeavours to de- 
fend or to palliate his own practice. 
Here, then, is a fund of wealth for 
the reviewer, lying upon the very 
surface. If he knows any thing of his 
business, he will turn all these mii- 
terials against the author; carefully 
suppressing the source of his infor- 
mation, and as if drawing fix>m the 
stores of his own mind, long ago 
laid up for this very purpose. If the 
author's inferences are correct, a 
great point is gained; for by con- 
sulting a few passages of the original 
works, it will be easy to discuss the 
subject with the air of having a pre- 
vious knowledge of the whole. Your 
chief vantage ground is, that you 
may fasten upon any position in the 
book you are reviewing, and treat 
it as principal and essential, when, 
perhaps, it is of little weight in the 
main argument; but, by allotting a 
large share of your criticism to it, 
the reader will naturaHy be led to 
give it a proportionate importance, 
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9lid to ccmsider the merit of tbe 
treatise at issue upon that single 
question* If any body conftplains that 
the greater an^ more valuable parts 
remain unnoticed, your answer isf 
that it is impossible to pay attention 
to all; and that your duly is rather 
to prevent the propagation of errouri 
thiui to lavish praises upon that, 
whichr if really excellent, will work 
Us way in the world without your 
help. Indeed, if the plan of your 
review admits of selection, you had 
better not meddle with works of 
deep research and original specula- 
tion; such as have already attracted 
much notice, and cannot be treated 
superficially without fear of being 
found out. The time required for 
making yourself thoroughly master 
of the subject is so great, that you 
may depend upon it, they will never 
pay for the reviewing. They are, ge- 
neraUy^ the fruit of long study, and 
of talents concentrated in the steady 
pursuit of one object. It is not likelyi 
therefore, that you can throw much 
new light on a question of this na^^ 
ture, or even plausibly combat the 
author's positions in the course of a 
few hours, which is all you can well 
afford to devote to them. And, with- 
out accomplishing one or other of 
these points, your review will gain 
no celebrity, and, of course, no good 
will be done. 

Enough has been said, to give 
you some insight into the facilities 
with which your new employment 
abounds. I will only mention one 
more, because of its extensive and 
almost universal application to all 
branches of literature; the topick, I 
mean, which, by the old rhetoricians, 
waa called if i r«tiFTi»K: that is, when a 
work excels ^^ ^^^ quality, you may 
blame it for not having the opposite. 
For ' instance, if tbe biographical 
sketch of a literary character is mi- 
nute, and full of anecdote, you may 
enlarge on the advantages of philo- 
sophical reflection, and the superiour 
mmd required to give a judicious 
analysis of the opinbns and works of 

Vol. IV. 2 M ^ 



deceased authors. On the contrary, if 
the latter ,method is pursued by the 
biographer, you can, with equal ease, 
extol the lively colouring, and truth, 
and interest, of exact delineation and 
detail. This topick, you will perceiv.e, 
enters into style as well as matter. 
Where many virtues might be reamed 
which are incompatible, and which- 
ever the author has preferred, it will 
be the signal for you to launch forth 
on the praises of its opposite, and 
continually to hold up that to your 
reader as the model of excellence 
in this species of writing. 

You will, perhaps, wonder why 
all my instmctions are pointed to- 
wards the censure, and not the praise 
of books; but many reasons might 
be given why it should be so. The 
chief are, that this part is both easier^ 
and will sell better. Let us hear the 
words of Mr. Burke on a subject not 
very dissimilar. « In such cases," 
«ays he, « the writer has a certain 
iire and alacrity inspired into him, 
by a consciousness, that, let it fare 
how it will with the subject, his in- 
genuity will be sure of applause; and 
this alacrity becomes much greater, 
if he acts upon the offensive, by the 
impetuosity that always accompanies 
an attack, and the unfortunate pro- 
pensity which mankind have to the 
finding and exaggerating faults.— 
Pref. Vindic. Nat. Soc. p. 6. You 
will perceive that I have, on no occa- 
sion, sanctioned the baser motives 
of private pique, envy, revenge, and 
love of detraction; at least I have 
not recommended harsh treatment 
upon any of these grounds. I have 
argued siinply on the abstract, moral 
principle which a reviewer should 
ever have present to his mind. But 
if any of these motives insinuate 
themselves as secondary springs of 
action, I would not condemn them: 
they may come in aid of the grand 
leading principle, and powerfully 
second its operation. 

But it is time to close these te- 
dious precepts, and to furnish you 
whh^ what speaks plainei* than any 
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precept, a Bpecimen of the art itself, 
in which several of theip are einbo* 
died. It is hastily done; but it exem- 
plifies, well enough, what I have said 
of the poetical department, aod ex- 
hibits most of those qualities which 
disappointed authors are fond of 
railing at, under the name of flip- 
pancy, arrogance, conceit, misrepre- 
sentation, and malevolence: re- 
proaches which you will only regard 
as so many acknowledgments of 
success in your undertaking, and 
infallible tests of an established 
fame, and rapidly increasing circu* 
iation. 

SPECIMEN OP REVIEWING. 

L'Allegio, a Poem. By John Milton. No 
Printer's name. 

IT has become a practice, of late, 
Vfith a certain description of people 
who have no visible means of sub- 
sistence, to string together a few 
trite images of rural scenery, inter- 
spersed with vulgarisms in dialect, 
and traits of vulgar manners; to dress 
up these materials in a sing-song 
jingle, and to offer them for sale as 
a poem. According to the most ap- 
proved recipes, something about the 
heathen gods and goddesses, and the 
schoolboy topicks of 3tyx, and Cer- 
berus, and Elysium, is occasionally 
thrown in, and the composition is 
complete. The stock in trade of these 
adyeiuurers is, in general, scanty 
enough, and their art, therefore, 
consists in disposing it to the best 
advantage. But if such be the aim 
of the writer, it is the critipk's bu- 
siness to detect an ddefeat the im- 
postuie; to warn the publick against 
the purchase of shop-worn goods, 
and tinsel war^s; to protect the fair 
trader, by exposing the tricks of 
needy quacks and mountebanks; and 
to chastise that forward and noi^y 
importunity, with >^hich th^y present 
themselves to the publick notice. 

How far Mr. Milton is amenable 
to this discipline, will best appear 
from a brief analysis of the poem 
h^for^ us« In the very opening he 



assumes a tone of author^, whida 
might better suit some veteran bard 
than a raw candidate for the Del* 
phick bays; for, before he proceeds 
to the regular process of invocation, 
he "Clears the way by driving from 
his presence, with sundry hard names 
and bitter reproaches on her father, 
mother, and all the family, a venera- 
ble personage, whose age at least, 
and staid, matron-like Jappearance* 
might have entitled her to more civil 
language. 

Hence, loathed Melancholy; 
Qf Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom» 
In Stygian cave forlorn, &c. 

There is no giving rules, however* 
in these matters, without a knowledge 
of the case. Perhaps the old la^df 
had been frequently warned off be- 
fore, and provoked this violence l^ 
continuing still to lurk about the 
poet's dwelling. And, to say the 
truth, the reader will have but too 
good reason to remark, before he 
gets through the poem, that it is one 
tiling to tell the spirit of Dulness to 
depait, and another to get rid of her 
in reality. like Glendower's spirits, 
any one may order them away: « But 
will they go when you do order 
them?" 

But let us suppose, for a moment, 
that the Parnassian decree is obey«> 
ed; and, according to the letter of 
the order, which is as precise and 
wordy as if Justice Shallow himself 
had drawn it, that tlie obnoxious 
female is sent back to the place of 
her birth, 

*'* 'Mongsit horrid shapes, shri^ks^ sights," 
&c, 

at which we beg our fair readeranot 
to be alarmed, for we can assure 
them they are only words of course 
in all poetical instruments of this 
nature; and mean no more than the 
^^ force and arms,^ and <^ instigation 
of the devil," in a common indict- 
ment. This nuisance, then, being 
abated, we are left at liberty to con- 
template a character of a different 
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'«0!m|>lexlon^ •« buxom, blithe, and 
debonair;'* one who, although evi- 
dently a great favourite of the poet's, 
and, therefore, to be received with 
due courtesy, is notwithstanding, all 
introduced under the dUspitious de- 
^ription of an alias. 

In heaven yclep*d Euphrosyiie^ 
And by men, heart -easing Mirth. 

Judging indeed from the light and 
easy deportment of this gay nymph, 
one might guess there were good 
reasons for a change of name as she 
changed her residence. 

But of all vices, there is none we 
abhor more than that of slanderous 
insinuation. We shall therefore con- 
fine our moral strictures to the 
nymph's mother, in whose defence 
the poet has little to say himself. 
Here too, as in the case of the namcy 
there is some doubt; for the un- 
ceitainty of descent on the father's 
side having become trite to a pro- 
Terb, the author, scorning that beat- 
en track, his left us to choose be- 
tween two mothers for his favourite: 
and without much to guide our 
choice; for, whichever we fix upon, 
it is plain she was no better then she 
should be. As he seems, however, 
himself inclined to the latter of the 
twoy we will even suppose it so to be. 

. Or whether ( as some sages sing) 

The frolick wi/td that breathet the tprmg^ 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

JIa he mether once a Mayings 

There on beds of violets blue, 
' And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, &c. 

Some dull people might imagine, 
that the wind was more like the 
breath of spring than spring the 
breath of the wind; but we are more 
disposed to question the author's 
^thicks than his physicks, and accor- 
dingly cannot dismiss these May 
gambols without some observations. 
In the iirst place, Mr. M. seems to 
have higher notions of the antiquity 
of the Majrpole than we have been 
accustomed to attach to it. Or, per- 
h84)s, he thought to shelter the equi- 



vocal nature of this affair under that 
sanction. To us, however, who can 
hardly subscribe to the doctrine 
that « vice loses half its evil by losing 
all its grossness, " neither the re- 
moteness of time^ nor the gayety of 
the season, furnishes a sufficient 
palliation. *« Violets blue," and « fresh- 
blown roses," are, to be sure, more 
agreeable objects of the imagina- 
tion than a gin-shop in Wapping, 
or a booth in Bartholomew-fair; 
but in point of morality, these are 
distinctions without a difference: or, 
it may be, the cultivation of mind 
which teaches us to reject and nau- 
seate these latter objects, aggravates 
the case, if our improvement in taste 
be not accompanied by a proportion- 
ate improvement of morals 

If the reader can reconcile himr 
self to this latitude of principle, the 
anachronism will not long stand ia 
his way. Much, indeed, may be said 
in favour of this union of ancient 
mythology with modem notions and 
manners. It is a sort of chronologi- 
cal metaphor— «an artificial analogy* 
by which ideas, widely remote and 
heterogeneous, are brought into 
contact, and the mind is delighted 
by this unexpected assemblage, as it 
is by the combinations of figurative- 
language. 

Thus in that elegant interlude,, 
which the pen of Ben Jonson haa 
transmitted to us, of the Loves of 
Hero and Leander: 

Gentles, that no longer your expectations^ 

may wander. 
Behold our chief actor, amorous Leander^ 
With a great deal of cloth, lapp'd abo«t 

him like a scarf. 
For he yet serves his father, a dier vx 

Puddle Wharf; 
Which place we'll make bold with, to call, 

it our Abydus, 
As the Bank-side is our Sestos, and let it 

not be denied U8. 

And far be it from us to deny tb© 
use of so reasonable a liberty; espe- 
cially if the request be backed (as it 
is in the case of Mr. M.) by the era-* 
ving and imperious necessities ef 
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rhyme. What man who has ever 
bestrode Pegasus but for an hour, 
will be insensible to such a claim? 

Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere 
disco. 

We are next favoured with an 
enumeration of the Attendants of 
this "debonair" nymph, in all the 
minuteness of a German dramatis 
peraonte^i or a rope-dancer's hand- 
bill: 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity; 
Quips, ami cranks, and wanton wiles. 
Nods, and becks, and wratbed smiles. 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dinaple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 

The author, to prove himself worthy 
of being admitted of the crew^ skips 
and capers about upon «the light 
fantastick tbe," that there is no fol- 
lowing him. He Scampers through 
all the categories, in search 6f his 
imaginary beings, from Substance 
to Quality, and back again; from 
thence to Action, Passion, Habit, 
&c. witli incredible celerity. Who, 
for instance, would have expected 
cranks, nods, becks, and wreathed 
smiles, as part of a group, in which 
Jest, Jollity, Sport, and Laughter, 
figure away as full-formed, entire 
personages? The family likeness is 
certainly very strong in the two 
last; and if we had not been told, 
we should perhaps have thought the 
act of deriding as appropriate to 
Laughter as to Sport. 

But how. are we to understand 
the stage direction? 

Come^ and trip it as you go. 

Are the words used synonymously? 
Or is it meant this airy gentry shall 
come in at a minuet step, and go 
off in a jig? The phenomenon of a 
tripping crank is indeed novel, and 
would doubtless attract numerous 
spectators. But it is difficult to guess 
to whom among this jolly company 
the poet addresses himself; for im- 



mediately after the ()lural appella- 
tive [you] he proceeds, 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sWeet Liberty. 

No sooner is this fair damsel in» 
troduced, but Mr. M. with most un* 
becoming levity falls in love with 
her; and makes a rcqufest^ of her 
campanion, which is rather greedy, 
that he may live with both of themi 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

Even the gay libertine who sung> 
" How happy could I be widi 
eitherl" did not go so far as this. 
But we have already had occasion 
to remark on the laxity of Mr. M's 
amatory notions. 

The poet, intoxicated with the 
charms of his mistress, now rapidljr 
runs over the pleasures which he 
proposes to himself in the enjoyment 
of her society. But though he has 
the advantage of being his own cate- 
rer, either his palate is of a peculiar 
structure, or he has not made the 
most judicious selection. To begin 
the day well, he will have the ^ky* 
lark 

t o come in spite ofamrrota^ 
And at his window bid good-morrow. 

The sky-lark, if we know any thing 
of the nature of that bird, must 
come in spile of something else as 
well as of sorrow, to the perform- 
ance of this office. In his next image, 
the natural history is better preser- 
ved; and as the thoughts are appro- 
priate to the ti^ie of the day, we will 
venture to transcribe the passage, 
as a fgtvourable specimen of the au- 
thor's manner: 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn door. 
Stoutly struts his dames before; 
Oft listening how the hQunds and horn 
Ctieerly rouse the slumbring Mom, 
From the aide of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 

Is it not lamentable that, after all, 
whether it is the cock or the poet' 
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that listens, shocild be left entirely 
to the reader's conjecture? Perhaps 
also his embarrassment may be in- 
creased Ijy a slight resemblance of 
character in these two illustrious 
personages, at least as far as relates 
to the extent and numbers of their 
seraglio,^ 

After di flaming description of sun- 
rise, on which occasion the clouds 
attend in their very best liveries, 
the bill of fare for the day proceeds 
in the usual manner. Whistling 
ploughmen, singing milkmaids, and 
sentimental shepherds, are always 
to be had at a moment's notice, and, 
if well grouped, serve to fill up the 
landscape agreeably enough. On 
this part of the poem we have only 
to remark, that if Mr. John Milton 
proposeth to make himself merry 
with 

Tlusset lawns, and fallows gray 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest. 
Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlements, &c. &c. &c. 

he will either find himself egregious- 
ly disappointed, or he must possess 
a disposition to merriment which 
even Democritus himself might 
envy. To such a pitch, indeed, does 
this solemn indication of joy some- 
times rise, that we are inclined to 
giv« him credit for a literal adhe- 
rence to the apostolick precept: " Is 
ffl^iy merry, let him sing psalms." 

At length, however, he hies away 
at tiie sound of bell-ringing, and 
seems for some time to enjoy the 
tippling, and fiddling, and dancing of 
a village wake; but his fancy is soon 
haunted again by spectres and gob- 
hnS) a set of beings not in general 
esteemed the companions or inspi- 
rers of mirth. 

With stories told of many a feat, 
Uow fatty Mab the junkets oat; 
She was pinch'd, and puU*d, she said; 
And he, by friar's lantern led: 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 



To earn Ms-ex^am-bowl duly 80t; 
Wlien in one ni^ht, ere glimpse of mom. 
His shadowy flaal had thresh'd the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 
Tlien lays him down the lubber fiend. 
And, stretcli'd out all the chimney's 

length, 
BttSks at the ^e hU haky strength; 
And crop-full out of door he flings, 
£re the first cock his matin rings. 

Mr. M. seems, indeed, to have a turn 
for this species of nursery tales and 
prattling lullabies; and if he will 
studiously cultivate his talent, he 
need not despair of figuring in a 
conspicuous comer of Mr. Newbu- 
ry's shop window; unless, indeed, 
Mrs. Trimmer should think fit to 
proscribe those empty levities and 
, idle superstitions, by which the world 
has been too long abused. 

from these rustick fictions we are 
transported to another species ^f 
hxcm, 

Tower'd cities please us then. 
And the busy hum of men. 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 
With store of ladies y whose bright eyes 
Rain influence f and judge tlie prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 

To talk of the bright eyes of ladies, 
judging tlie prize of wit, is, indeed, 
with the poets, a legitimate species 
of humming; but would not, we n;iay 
ask, the rain from these ladies' bright 
eyes rather tend to dim their lustre? 
Or is there an^quality in a shower 
of influence^ which, instead of dead- 
ening, serves only to brighten and 
exhilarate ? Whatever the case may 
be, we would advise Mr. M. by all 
means to keep out of the way of 
these knights and barons bold; for, 
if he has nothing but his wit to trust 
to, we will venture to predict, that 
without a large share of most undue 
i7ifluence^ he must be content to see 
the prize adjudged to his competi- 
tors. 

Of the latter part of the poem lit- 
tle need be said. The author does 
seem somewhat more at home when 
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lie gets «m0Dg the actors and mud« 
cians« though his bead is still running 
upon Orpheus and Eurydice,and Plu- 
to, and other sombre gentry, who arc 
ever thrusting themselves in where 
we least expect them, and who chill 
every rising emotion of mirth and 
gayety. 

He appears, however, to be so 
ravished with this sketch of festive 
pleasures, or perhaps with himself 
for having sketched them so well, 
that he closes with a couplet, which 
would not have disgraced a Stem- 
hold: 

These delights if thou canst give. 
Mirth, with thee I mean to lire. 

Of Mr. M's good intentions there 
can be no doubt; but we beg leave 
to remind him, that in every com- 
pact of this nature there are two 
opinions to be consulted. He pre- 
sumes, perhaps, upon the poetical 
powers he has displayed, and consi- 
ders them as irresistible; for every 
one must observe in how different a 
strain he avows his attachment now, 
and at the opening of the poem. 
Then it was, 



If I give thee honoav doe, 
MirUi, admit me of thy ctev. 

But having, it should seem, es- 
tablished his pretensions, he now 
thinks it sufficient to give notice, 
that he means to live with her, be- 
cause he likes her. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Mihon seems 
to be possessed of some fancy and 
talent for rhyming; two most dan- 
gerous endowments, which often un- 
fit men for acting a useful part in 
life, without qualifying them for 
that which is great and brilliant. If 
it be true, as we have heard, that he 
has declined advantageous prospects 
in business, for the sake of indul- 
ging his poetical humour, we hope 
it is not yet too late to prevjdl upon 
him to retract his resolution. With 
the help of Cocker and common in- 
dustry he may become a respecta!)le 
scrivener; but it is not all the Ze- 
phyrs and Auroras, and Corydons, 
and Thyrsises, aye, nor his junket- 
ing queen Mab, and drudging gob- 
lins, that will ever make him a poet 



INTERESTING ACCOUN T OF A SUTTEE. 

[^Communicated by an eye -witneUf to the Editor of a Calcutta paper.} 



BEING informed, that a Suttee 
was about to take place in the vi- 
cinity of my house (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta) I repaired to 
the spot, in company with a friend, 
instigated by a strong and natural 
curiosity, to observe narrowly the 
deportment of a human being, about 
to take a voluntary and publick leave 
of existence, and believing, from 
what we had read of similar cases, 
that our feelings would not be shock- 
ed by any open exhibition of the 
actual pains of dissolution. I do not 
recollect to have seen any account 
of a Suttee, which did not, upon the 
whole, tell rather favourably for the 
humanity of those whorp an imperi- 
ous ordinance of religion calls upon, 



to preside or officiate at such cere* 
monials. I think it therefore a doty 
which 1 owe to the cause of truth, 
to record at least one instance on 
tlie other side of the question. With 
this view, I beg leave to address 
myself to y^ou, in the hope you will 
give the narration a place in your 
valuable newspaper, when ygw hav^ 
nothing more interesting or novel to 
insert. 

^^ The Suttee in question took place 
at a spot by the riverside, about a 
quarter of a mile below Bamagore, 
at eleven in the morning. We ar- 
rived about half an hour bef(M*e that 
time, and found the widow, bathing 
in the river, surrounded by a troop 
of friendS) chiefly men. It was then 
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lltw water, and the deep mud left by 
Uie tide prevented oar approaching 
sufficiently near to observe with ac- 
curacy, the ceremonies that were 
performing. Our attention was at- 
tracted to the pile, which was placed 
about high water mark. It was not 
altogether more than 4 1-2 or 5 feet 
long, to the best of our observation, 
and consisted merely of some long 
billets of chopped soon-dry wood, 
fresh and green, from the bazar, re- 
tained in their places by four stakes 
driven into the ground at the angles. 
The whole was exceeding little, if 
at all, longer or broader, than one 
of the common cots used by the na- 
tives. The deceased was supported 
in a sitting posture by two men, close 
to the pile, and some more billets 
of wood, with four or five bundles 
of dry bushwood and reeds, lay 
ready for use. The whole of the ce- 
remonies observed on the occasion, 
were such as are usually gone 
through, and as have been describ- 
ed so often in books. The widow 
was dressed in a robe or sheet of 
bright red silk, and had her hair 
hanging loose and dishevelled, and 
stuck through with many wooden 
combs; her forehead was painted 
with yellow ochre, or orpiment, and 
she had no other dress or ornament 
whatever. From the bye-standers we 
learned, that her husband was a 
common washerman, and that it was 
not expected by any one that she 
would have resolved to bum herself, 
especially as she had a child three 
years old, and as her relations had 
offered to maintain them both, if she 
would consent to live. I shall not 
take up your time by detailing the 
many ceremonies that were per- 
formed. The body of the husband 
was placed on its right side; and in 
due time she ascended and lay down 
by its side, facing it, and literally 
locked in its arms. So short was the 
pile, that the bye-standers were 
obliged to bend the legs of both very 
much, to enable the pile to contain 
{hem* During all this ^^ dreadful 



note of preparation,'* from first to 
last, the widow preserved the ut- 
most, the most entire fortitude and, 
composure, or rather apathy; and 
was unmoved, even at parting with 
her child. In her processions round 
the pile, she was supported and 
hurried through the crowd, by many 
men, who held her by the arms and 
shoulders, and made the populace 
give way. From this we at first con- 
cluded her to be intoxicated, but 
were afterwards convinced of our 
mistake, by seeing the steadiness of 
nerve, and perfect composure, with 
which she sprinkled the corpse of her 
husband, and mounted on the fune- 
ral pile, entirely unassisted and alone. 
We stood within six or seven feet 
of the pile, and could not be mis- 
taken. The remaining billets of 
wood were now laid on the bodies, 
with a scanty handful of dry reeds 
here and there. 

But the point to which I wish most 
especially to draw the attention of 
your readers, is, that thick, strong 
ropes, thoroughly soaked in water, 
were previously tied round the bo- 
dies of the living and the dead, in ma- 
ny places, to preclude the possibili- 
ty of escape, and in seeming antici- 
pation of the dreadful scene that 
followed. One Bramin only was 
present at the ceremony, and as 
soon as all was prepared, he offered 
to the widow's child (in the arms of 
another) a lighted brand. The child 
drew back in affHght, when they 
seised its hand by force, and appli- 
ed the fire to the head, and after- 
wards to the foot of the pile. The 
shouting and noise of the crowd had 
been incessant from the beginning, 
but at this instant it was incredibly 
loud. 

Four strong green bamboos were 
now laid across the whole of the 
pile, which were strongly held by 
eight men, so as to keep down aU 
attempts of the miserable creature 
within to rise; a precaution not use- 
less, if it be allowed to conjecture, 
from what we observed at the foot 
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of the pile, near to which we stood. 
A qusmtity of gliee, not, I should ima- 
gine, a pint in all, was scattered on 
the pile; the scantiness of this and 
the brush wood, axid the greenness 
of the billets, caused the pile to bui'n 
very slow, and rendered it necessa- 
ry to apply fresh fire at one time. I 
scarcely know how to paint in co- 
lours that shall not disgust and shock 
your readers, the horrible close of 
the scene. Suffice it to say, that soon 
after the fire took effect, the wretch- 
ed woman within, in her torment, 
stretched forth her leg, which now 
protruded from the knee, beyond 
the scanty pile; and by the quick- 
ness with which she attempted to 
withdraw it, on its touching a burn- 
ing brand, it was evident that she 
was still too sensible to the tortures 
she must then have been enduring. 
Owing to the brushwood being scat- 



tered only at the extreout^es o& the 
pile, the fire there was fiercest. La. 
a minute or two more, the scorched 
and mutilated limb was again thurst 
out, and slowly consumed , before 
our outraged eyes, while the tre- 
mulous and convulsive motion which 
it exhibited to the last (for raany 
minutes) too plainly showed that 
sensation and life yet existed in the 
miserable wretch within. A kind of 
mcredulous horrour at what was 
passing, had till now rivetted us to 
the spot; but the scene became too 
shocking, and we quickly retired. I 
ought to obsei*ve that the utmost in- 
difference, without any symptom of 
the remotest compassion, prevailed 
among the whole of the spectators, 
not excepting the mother and sister 
of the widow, who were pointed out 
to us among the crowd." 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, JUNE 21, 1810. 



A part of a paper b^ M, Delille, 
translated from the French, was 
read, describing the bohan u/iasj or 
poison tree, of Java. The author is a 
French physician, a member of the 
J«Tational Institute of Egypt, and 
transmitted this paper from the East 
Indies to the Royal Society, by means 
of an English lady. The botanical 
account of this poisonous plant, he 
received from one of the French 
naturalists who accompanied captain 
Baudin, and who resided some time 
in Java; where he visited the inte- 
riour of the country, and with much 
difficulty succeeded in prevailing on 
the natives to show him the different 
poison plants, which they carefully 
conceal in order to use them during 
war. Hence the reason of so many 
fables as have been repeated re- 
specting the extraordinary destruc- 
fiveness and influence of the ufiasy 
which, in the language of tlie Java- 
nese, signifies vegetable poison, and 
is applied only to the juice of the 



bohan tree, and . another twisted- 
stemmed plant. 

The bohan is a large tree, which 
this writer considers a new genus. 
The other plant, yielding an equaUj 
powerful poison, is of the woodbine 
genus. The u/ias, or poisonous juices 
is extracted by an incision in the 
bark with a knife, and carefully coU 
lected and preserved by the nativest 
to be used in their wars. As to ita 
diffusing noxious effiuvia in the at- 
mosphere, and destroying all vege- 
tation ardund it; the absurdity of 
these stories is best exposed by the 
fact, that the climbing species re«- 
quires the support of other plants to 
attain its usual growth. Dr. DeliUe 
made several experiments with the 
u/ias on dogs and cats. An incision 
was made in the thigh of a dog, and 
eight grain;8 of ufias dropped into 
it: shortly after the dog began to 
vomit, and continued vomiting at 
intervals, till he became convulsed, 
the muscles of his head greatly ^^ 
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torted, and he died in twenty mi- 
nutes. Six grains were put into the 
thigh of another dog, which also 
Tomited first his undigested food, 
next a white foam, and died con- 
tracted and convulsed in fifteen mi- 
nutes—A cat was also treated in 
like manner; but she was still sooner 
and more convulsed, and her mus- 
cles contracted. She continued leap- 
ing up for a few minutes, and fell 
down dead. All these animals died 
crying and in great agony — After 
repeating a number of experiments 
on the deleterious and prompt ef- 
fects of this powerful poison when 
applied externally; the author gave 
a grain and a half to a dog, which 
he took into his stomach, but it only 
produced a slight purging. To ano- 



ther four grains were given, which 
in about four hourS produced both, 
vomiting and purging, and the dog 
died in the course of half a day. On 
examining the bodies of these ani- 
mals after death, no very extraordi- 
•nary appearances were discovered. 
The ventricles of the heart were full 
of blood, and some slight traces of 
infiammation appeared in the sto- 
mach; but the derangement was not 
so great as might have been expect- 
ed from such a violent and sudden 
death. From this circumstance, the 
author concluded that the absorbents 
had transmitted the poison to the 
nerves of the stomach, and that this 
peculiar vegetable poison acts ex- 
clusively on the nerves. 



MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF DR. JOHN LAW. 



DR. JOHN LAW, brother to lord 
EUenborough, was born at Grey- 
stoke, in Cumberland, in 1745. His 
father. Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of 
Carlisle, was, at that time, rector of 
the parish, to which he had been 
presented by the university of Cam- 
bridge, in 1737. At an early age 
John Law was sent on the foundation 
to the Charter-house, from whence, 
in 1762, he removed to Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was emi- 
nently distinguished by his superiour 
abilities and uncommon application 
to his studies: as a proof of which, 
his name appeared second on the 
list of wranglers at his examination 
for his bachelor's degree; and short- 
ly after he obtained the first of the 
chancellor's medals. These honoura- 
ble exertions were rewarded with 
the first vacant fellowship his col- 
lege was enabled to offer him, and 
he soon became tutor in conjunction 
with Drs. Shepherd and Paley. 

After a residence of eleven years 
in the university, Dr. Law, in 1773, 
received from his father, the vica- 
rage of Wark>Vorth, in Northumber- 
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land, and ^a prebendal-stall in Car- 
lisle, where be married Mis» Wal- , 
lace, sister of the barrister of that 
name. In 1777, he was made arch- 
deacon of the diocese, and in 1782, 
v^ras removed to the bishoprick of 
Clonfert, in Ireland. It has been re- 
ported that thi» promotion was most 
unexpectedly offered to him by the 
late duke of Portland, when that 
nobleman was lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, in order to bestow the pre- 
ferments held by Dr. Law upon a 
gentleman to whose exertions the 
duke was principally indebted for 
his ultimate success in the celebra- 
ted trial between him and sir James 
Lowther. From this see Dr. Law 
was removed, successively, to those 
of Killala and Elphin, the last of 
which he retained till the time of 
his decease. The following anecdote 
deserves to be recorded in letters of 
gold, as furnishing a distinguished 
instance of Christian charity. When 
he took possession of the see of 
Killala, and learned that almost the 
jwrhole of the population were Ro- 
man catholicks, he used these ex- 
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pressions: " That as it was a hope- 
less task to make them protestants, 
it would answer every desirable 
purpose to make them good catho' 
licks;'* and with this view he got 
printed at his own expense, and 
distributed gratis throughout the 
diocese, a new edition of the works 
of the Rev. J. Gother, which breathe 
the piety, and in plain and humble 
language, inculcate the morality of 
the bible. The bishop of Elphin 
has been recorded as « a man of 
great variety of knowledge, uncom- 
mon genius, and sincere religion." 
In respect to his literary character 
we are not aware that any production 
avowed by himself has been given 



to the publickj yet it has been sup- 
posed that hB had a considerable 
share in the composition of the 
"Moral and Political Philosophy*' 
of his friend Dr. Paley, and we be- 
lieve the chapter on reverencing 
the Deity has been generally ascri- 
bed to him. Dr. Law's chief study, 
however, was always understood to 
be the science of the mathematicks, 
to which at an early age he display- 
ed great preference, and certzdnly 
made a very considerable progress, 
although few men possessed a more 
refined taste for polite literature, or 
had made more extensive acquisi- 
tions in every branch of general 
knowledge. 



ACCOUNT OF THE BURGHUT:OR BANIAN TREE OF INDIA. 



THE burghut^ generally known 
among Europeans by the name of 
the banian tree, grows to an immense 
size in India; being often known to 
measure from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in girth. It is distinguished from 
every other tree hitherto known, by 
the very peculiar circumstance pf 
its throwing out roots from all its 
branches. These being pendant, and 
perfectly lax, in time, reach the 
ground, which they penetrate, and 
ultimately become substantial props 
to the very massy, horizontal boughs,' 
which, but for such a support, must 
either be stopped in their growth, or 
give way from their own weight. 
Many of these quondam roots, 
changing their outward appearance 
from a brown, rough rind to a regu- 
lar bark, not unlike that of the beech, 
increase to a great diameter. They 
may be often seen from four to five 
feet in circumference, and in a true 
perpendicular line. When they are 
numerous, as sometimes happens, an 
observer, ignorant of their nature 
and origin, might think them artifi- 
cial, and that they had been placed 
for the purpose of sustaining the 
boughs from which they originated. 



I am almost afraid, says the writer 
of this description, to state what I 
have seen on this subject; and I fear 
that I shall be considered as having 
made a trip to Abyssinia, when I 
infonn the reader, that there was, 
some years since, a banian tree, 
growing not far from Naddeap, 
which, probably aided by art, had 
spread nearly round a tank of about 
two thirds of an acre in size, so that 
the branches, diverging to the right, 
nearly met those proceeding from the 
left. Many will, perhaps, avail them- 
selves of tlie assertion I offer, that 
" if I had not seen, I should not have 
believed it." This wonderful tree 
was supported by its radial columns 
in a most extraordinary manner, and 
probably would have, long since, be- 
come an object of that spirited re- 
search which has of late years, pre- 
vailed in India, were it not, that in 
consequence of an ox having been 
killed under it by some European, 
the spot had been considered as de- 
filed, and the tree, during the pa- 
roxysm of fanatical zeal, destroyed, 
which caused the faukeer^ who resi- 
ded under its extensive shades, to 
level it to the ground. 
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We may. safely consider the bur- 
ghut as a unique in nature, for we 
may, I believe, search in vain for 
its parallel. We know of no produc- 
tion in the vegetable world, which 
thus searches for support; and 
which, inverting its order of circu- 
lation', procures sap from that limb, 
which was originally produced and 
fed by one of its branches. These 
roots proceed from all the branches 
indiscriminately, whether near or 
far removed from the ground. They 
appear like new swabs, such as are 
in use on board ships. However, few 
reach sufficiently low to take a hold 
of the soil, except those of the 
lower branches. I have seen some 
do so from a great height; but they 
were thin, and did not promise well. 
Many of the ramifications pendant 
from the higher boughs are seen to 



twine round the lower branches; but 
without any obvious effect on either. 
Possibly, however, they may derive 
sustenance or support, even froi^ 
that partial mode of communica- 
tion. 

The height of a full grown 5wr- 
ghut^ may be from sixty to seventy 
feet, and many of them, I am fully 
confident, cover at least two acres. 
Their leaves are similar to, but ra- 
ther larger, than those of the laurel. 
The wood of the trunk is used only 
for fuel; it is light and brittle; but 
the pillars formed by the roots are 
valuable, being extremely elastick 
and light, working with ease, and 
possessing great toughness. It re- 
sembles a good kind of ash. Hence 
it is found to answer well for tent 
poles, and such articles as are usu- 
ally made of that wood. 



Description of the various species of Snakes most prevalent in India. 



THE following description of the 
various species of snakes most pre- 
valent in India, is extracted from 
capt. Williamson's work, entitled, 
«« Oriental Field Sfiortsj" a source 
from whence we have before derived 
many interesting articles. 

" However extraordinary it may 
appear at first mention, it is, never- 
theless, certain, thatmost of the ac- 
cidents which happen [in India] 
from the breaking of the artificial 
banks raised for the purpose of 
keeping the rivers within due bounds 
during the rainy season, by which 
large tracts of country are preserved 
from annual innundation, are to be 
attributed to snakes, rats, and other 
vermin. These burrowing in the 
banks, in time work their way com- 
pletely through. Though they ge- 
nerally are near the surface, sitill 
the effect is much the same; for 
when the water rises to such a 
height as to enter any of the aper- 
tures, it penetrates rapidly into eve- 
ry crevice, and having a vent to- 



wards the land side, occasions such 
a draught as, by a gradual increase, 
soon becomps sufficiently powerful to 
tear away very large masses, when 
the torrent completes the destruc- 
tion. 

" Like most wild animals, snakes 
are more inclined to retire than to 
attack. I believe that very few in- 
stances can be adduced of their not 
availing themselves of any opening 
that offers for evasion. They throw 
themselves over broad ditches and 
banks when pursued, as if they had 
wings. When confined without the 
hope of escape they become despe- 
rate, and attack whatever presents 
itself to view. Their mode of attack 
Ivaries: the large kinds, such as the 
adjeghur^ which has been known to 
grow to the length of twenty-eight 
feet, and as thick as a man's body, 
generally make a horizontal dart. 
The covra ca/iella'^ which usually 
measures about eight or nine feet, 
rears to about half its length, and 
often darts to a distancQ equal to its 
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vrhole measurement. This «nake is 
peculiarly venomous, as are the 
covra manillaj which rarely exceeds 
eighteen inches in length, and a sort 
of snake, rarely to be found but in 
the hills, which is perfectly cylin- 
drical, except for about an inch at 
pach end; these being conical, leaver 
a doubt as to which is the head, 
whence many suppose it to have two 
heads. The grass snake, which, in- 
*deed, is often to be seen in trees, 
jand is particttlarly fond of secreting 
itself in very curious places, such 
as under the flaps of tables, &c. is 
deserving of particular notice: It is 
of a beautiful green, with a crimson 
or purple head, and grows to about 
four feet in length. It is extremely 
venomous, and so very active, that 
it can skipi over the tops of grass, 
and scarcely be seen. Its velocity is 
incredible. 

" During the campaign in Rohil- 
jcund in 1794, while the army was 
jencamped at about five or six miles 
from the Kammow hills, a remarka- 
ble snake was brought to a gentle- 
man, skilled in natural philosophy, 
which appeared to be replete with 
venom. It was not more than eight 
pr nine inches long, and was of a 
light ash colour, with a black head. 
The natives consider it to be the 
most dangerous of the whole tribe. 
But may we not suppose this to be 
the class, of which we have so little 
account as to consider the designa- 
tion tp imply any venomous reptile t 
In digging under old walls, &c. a 
beautiful snake is often found, of a 
lively bottle colour,. not usually ex- 
ceeding seven or eight inches; and 
thin in proportion. It is difficult to 
fiistinguish without a glass, which 
is its head. Hence, it is like the cy- 
lindrical serpent just mentioned, 
called the dduble headed snake. It 
is said to be venomous, but I never 
jieard of its injuring any animal; and 
sinless It have a sting; which does 
not appear probable, 1 should con- 
sider it as being perfectly innocent; 
especially as the»si:fe of its mouth 



would not allow of sufficient disten- 
«on to embrace enough even of the 
skin to bite through it. 

« All snakes have a great propenp- 
sity to enter houses, not only as a 
temporary shelter, but to possess 
themselves of the numerous rat-bur- 
rows wherein to remain jconcealed* 
The abundance of vermin to be seen 
in houses even of the first class, 
proves the original incitement for 
snakes to venture in The rats, how- 
ever, soon smell their enemy, and 
lose no time in shifting their quar- 
ters. Yet snakes and rats frequently 
inhabit the same thatch in numbers. 
The presence of the former is ge- 
nerally announced by some of the 
family being bit in their beds, or 
elsewhere; or, perhaps, in the .con- 
tests between the parties, both the 
snake and the rat come tumbling 
down from the inside. I was once 
dining with a friend, when our at-? 
tention was suddenly arrested by a 
covra ca/ielia and a rat falling from 
the thatch upon one of the dishes on 
the table. I know not which of the 
four was first out of the room. 

" The dhameen, which grows to a 
considerable size, often measuring 
ten or twelve feet, rarely bites; biit 
coiling itself up, and awaiting the 
approach of its enemy, it lashes with 
its' tail in a most forcible manner. 
The flesh usually sphacelates, and 
leaves a considerable sore, which 
the natives attribute to venom. Such, 
however, cannot be the case; and 
yre may safely conclude, that the 
severity of the stroke with so rough 
a weapon, is the sole cause of the 
mischief, which, in so warm a cli- 
mate, and where surgery is so little 
understood, increases rapidly. For- 
tunately the temperance of the gene- 
rality of the natives in regard to their 
viands and beverage, renders their 
habits highly fe,vourable towards a 
speedy cure; to which the cleanliness 
enforced by their religious ablutions 
necessarily' adds. 

« The poison of a snake operates 
with certainty if fairly jintroduc&d 
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into the circulation. The effect will 
be more or less rapid according to 
circumstances) and not a little de* 
pends on the state of the sufferer's 
t>ody9 whether he be cool or heated 
with exercise. It is proper to inform 
the reader, that only the two eye 
teeth can impregnate any subject 
with the poison. They have at their 
roots, wi^iu the jaw, each a small 
cyst or bag, containing the venom. 
These being pressed in the act of 
biting, discharge their contents 
through the fangs respectively, l)y 
means of a very small channel or 
groove, which reaches from the 
place where the ba^ envelopes the 
root, about half way up the tooth, 
having its vent on the inside of the 
feng. Hence it is obvious, that if 
the person be thickly clothed, or 
that the jaws be not sufficiently 
compressed to force the venom out 
of the cyst, no mischief will ensue. 
This not being duly attended to, 
has, no doubt, given credit to many 
supposed antidotes, which, when the 
real nature or kind of snake has 
been ascertained to be venomous, 
has been supposed to work a cure, 
when, in truth, the absence of the 
deleterious matter has been the 
sole cause of safety. 

" I have made numerous experi- 
ments with snakes, and invariably 
found, that every kind I ever saw 
would freely enter the water. The 
natives have an opinion, that their 
venom loses its fatal properties 
when immersed; but of this we have 
no proof, and our knowledge of the 
anatomy of the parts containing the 
poison, should induce us to reject 
such a wild conjecture; it being suf- 
ficiently evident, that the puncture 
receives and buries the venom, 
without the least chance of its being 
washed away, or diluted by the liquid. 

** Persons working in fields are 
often bitten, and as no puncture, in 
general, appears, tlie poor fellows 
are apt to attribute the uneasiness 
first felt to the prickings of thorns, 
^listles, &c. A few mmutcs, ho\f« 



ever, never fail to exhibit the real 
sfate of the case, the unfortunate 
victim becoming sick, with cold 
sweats and stupor, and gradually 
subsiding, perhaps occasionally con- 
vulsed, into the arms of death. Pew 
survive more than half an hour, and 
many die within five minutes. 

" The snake-catchers in the Car- 
natick are said to possess a medi- 
cine which renders them totally se- 
cure from the effects of venom^ 
This had been doubted; but they 
have occasionally supplied some of 
our faculty with a sufficient quantity 
to become convinced, by their own 
personal knowledge, of its complete 
resistance thereto. Many bribes have 
been offered for the recipe, but 
without success. Fictitious direc- 
tions have been given, which failing, 
the properties of the real antidote 
have been too hastily condemned. 
The only medicine which has ever 
been found to answer, except that 
above noticed, has been a very pure 
preparation of eau de luce, which 
being swallowed in the proportion 
of a tea spoonful to a wine glass of 
water, and repeated two or tliree 
times if occasion require, has been 
known to prevent fatal consequen- 
ces. As to the wounds themselves, 
they do not seem to admit of any 
effectual treatment. Oil is generally 
rubbed in and drunk; but no reli- 
ance whatever can be placed on 
such a course. The eau de luce ap- 
pears to prevent that stagnation of 
the blood and fluids, wliich we may 
reasonably infer takes place, from 
knowing that a snake's venom, drop- 
ped in the smallest quantity into 
milk, instantly acts as powerfully as 
a very large portion of rennet. 

« When snakes are known to in- 
fest particular places, the snake- 
catchers are called in. These, by 
smelling at the different burrows, 
at once decide in which the snake 
then harbours. Taking csvre to keep 
t)ut of sight, they play on an instru- 
ment not unlike a hautboy; and ha- 
ving scattered some scents on tl^e 
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fioor, of which the coriander is one^ 
the snake soon comes forth, when 
one of the colleagues watching his 
opportunity, seizes the delighted 
reptile by the tail, and rapidly slip- 
ping the other hand up to its neck 
holds it firm, while the musician, 
having thrown aside his pipe, and 
taken a pair of pliers, soon robs the 
snake of its fangs, and their con- 
comitant venom.^— Thus the formi- 
jdable covra cafiella becomes an in- 
nocent instrument of display at the 
command of his dexterous captor. 
Very large snakes are taken by 
means of nets and bags. 

^ Ichneumons are very numerous 
throughout India. They are the na- 
tural enemies of the serpent race, 
searching them out, and attacking 
them without fear of their bulk or 
venom. They are the quickest of all 
quadrupeds in their motions, and, 
by their perseverance and activity, 
so worry a snake, that in the end 
they find an opportunity to seize on 
the back of the head, where, in 
spite of the wri things of the agoni- 
zed animal, they keep a firm hold, 
and to a «ertainty prove victorious. 
They are, however, sometimes bit- 
ten. On V such occasions they hunt 
about the common grass, and there 
find some antidote, of which having 
eaten, and rubbed themselves by 
rolling on the spot, they return to 
the charge, never failing to scent 
the snake's course perfectly correct. 
It is a thousand pities that the anti- 
dote resorted to by the ichneumon 
has never been ascertained. 
^ « Even crows and starlings will 
attack small snakes, and hover over 



them in flights. The larger birds, 
such as the cyrusy argeelah (or ad- 
jutant) &c. are particularly fond of 
killing them, as are peacocks. They 
dance round the snake, which rears 
to defend itself, and keeping it in 
a perpetual state of alarm, weary it 
out; or if there be other birds at 
hand, they watch their opportunity 
to catch hold near the throat, and 
giving it a hearty shake, speedily 
sicken and kill it. They then very 
deliberately take the reptile by the 
tail, and swallow it whole, not, how- 
ever, without much competition 
among the fraternity, of which each 
individual perhaps gets the snake 
half way down his long throat, when 
another, making a snap at the pen- 
dant remainder, pulls it forth, and 
flying off*, drops it as he proceeds 
through the air, followed by his dis- 
appointed kindred. ' 

" Snakes swallow animals which 
often are more than five or six times 
as thick as themselves. Thus it is 
common to see one not more than 
an inch in diameter, with a large 
rat or frog in its maw, appearing 
like a great swelling. The skeleton 
of an adjeghuvy which was discover- 
ed near Chittagong, is, I believe, 
yet to be seen: it measured upwards 
of twenty-five feet in length. The 
skeleton of an antelope was found in 
its throat. — ^There was every reason 
to believe that the snake was in the 
act of swallowing tlie antelope, 
whose horns, though compressed by 
the snake's jaws and gullet, yet for- 
ced their way through before they 
passed among the ribs, aud prevent- 
ed digestion." 



Sir,. 



To the Editor of the 

-The ancients were of 
opinion, that crows,, having once 
paired, and had young, are faithful 
to one another; and that, on the 
death of the one, the other generally 
lives a solitary life, and not unfre-- 
quently dies of vexation. Can any of 
your intelligent readers say how far 
this is a fact I I have the best reason 



Monthly Magazine. 

to conclude that geese, having once 
paired, if left to themselves, conti- 
nue faithful to one another; a kind 
of new courtship each spring com- 
mencing between the same pair: and 
that a gander, still alive, his mate, 
having died twenty years ago, still 
lives a solitary life. 

JAMES HALL. 
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THE WIND PASSETHOVER IT, AND 
IT IS GONE. 

I saw a dewdrop, cool and clear^ 

Dance on a myrtle spray. 
Fair colours decked the lucid tear, 
Like those which gleam and disappear 

When showers and sunbeams play. 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe. 

And scorched the pearl away. 

High on a slender, polished stem, 

A fragrant lily grew: 
On the pure petals many a g^m 
Glittered a native diadem 

Of healthy morning dew: 
A blast of lingering winter came. 

And snapped the stem in two. 

Fairer than morning's early tear, 

Or lily's snowy bloom. 
Shines beauty in its vernal year: 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear. 

Gay, thoughtless of its doom! 
Death breathes a sudden poison nedr. 

And sweeps it to the tomb ! 



SONNET, 

OCCASIONSD BY RETURNING TO MY NA- 
TIVE PLACE. 

[<fi|y Martha Hafwon."^ 

Oh ye loved scenes, and do mine eyes once 
more 
From your wild heights behold the sun 

descend, 
Wliile his bright flames their parting 
rays extend. 
Tinging the wave that bathes my native 
shore. 

A sweet tranquillity pervades the scene, 
In hushed repose the ocean's bosom 

sleeps. 
Save where the oar its measured dashing 
keeps. 
Or seaman's voice disturbs the blue se- 
rene. 

I feel my heart expand to pleasure's glow. 
As here once more I breathe the freshen- 
ing gale. 
And at each breath I seem new health 
t'inhale, 

More than or wealth, or power can e'er 
bestow. 

To me, dear scenes of nature, ye impart; 

Ye chase misfortune's gloom ^nd sootlie 
my heart. 



Rosalind's dyikg coMFLAisri^ to 

HER SLBBPZirC CHILD. 

iBy Henry ffeadley,'] 
Alas ! my dearest baby, 

I grieve to see thee smile» 
I think upon thy rueful lot 

And^ cold's my heart the while. 

'Gsdnst wind and tide of worldly wo, 

I cannot make my way; 
To lull thee in my bosom warm, 

I feel I must not stay. 

My mother will not hear me speak. 

My father knits his brow; 
Sweet Heavens ! were they never young. 

That thus they treat me so ? 

Ye souls unkind, a fate like mine. 

Oh ! never may ye prove; 
Nor live to find how bitter 'tis 

To miss the man ye love. 

My friends they all forsake me, ' 

Nor comfort will afford; 
They laugh while I am thinking. 

My true-love broke his word. 

May God amend their cruel hearts; 

For surely they're to blame; ^ 

They little know what 'tis to feel > 

The heaviness of shame. ' 

Th* ungentle hand of rude mischance \ .| 

Has 'reft my heart of rest, "> 

And frighted Hope of cheerless eye \ 
Lies strangled in my breast, 

*Twas yesf er-eve, at midnight hour^ 

I waked but to weep; 
I kiss'd my baby's pretty hand. 

And watch'd it while asleep: 

Its cruel far-off fatlier 

My tender thoughts embraced. 
And in my darling's infant look 

His lovely likeness traced. 

With smileless look a spectre form 

Advancing seem'd to appear, ^ 
While Fancy toli'd the death-bell slow 

Across my startled eai\ 

Full well I knew its fearful sound. 

That sternly seemed to say. 
Go, speed thee to the g^ass-greeil sward, ' 

For thou must die to day. 
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1 VIEW. 

To^a^et ddnt VAmerique M^ridhnale, &c. i. e. Travels in South America, by Don Felix 
de Azara, Commissioner and Saperintendant of the Lines of the Spanish Frontiers 
in Paraguay, from 1781 to 1801} containing' a g-eog^aphical, political, and crv'il De- 
scription of Paraguay, and the River Plata; an Account of the discovery and Con- 
S|iest of those Countries; various Detsuls relative to their Natural Histor}', and the 
avage Tribes which inhabit them; a Statement of tlie l^^tbods employed by the 
Jesuits to subject and civilize the Natives, 8tc. Published from the Author's Manu- 
scripts, with a Sketch of his Life and Writings. By C. A. Walckenafr; and enriclied 
with Notes by G. Cuvier, Perpetual Secretary to the Class of Physical Sciences in 
the In8titute,'&c. To which is added the Natural Histoiy of the Birds of Paraguay 
and La Plata. By the same Author, translated from the original Spanish, and aug- 
inented by a great Number of Notes. By M. Sonnini. Accompanied with an Atlas, 
containing Twenty-five plates. 4 Vols. 8vo. an4 4to. Atlas, Pai'is. 1809. Price Pour 
Guineas. # 



THE favourable notice which 
Don Felix de Azara's communica- 
tions have obtsdned on the other side 
^of the water, and the signal oppor- 
tunities which he enjoyed for di- 
recting his extended observation to 
tracts of country which have been 
very imperfectly explored, and 
which are destined, perhaps, to un- 
dergo new and important political 
revolutions, induced us to open these 
volumes with no ordinary degree of 
eagerness and expectation. After a 
candid perusal of the whole, it be- 
hoves us to state that our gratifica- 
tion has not been unmingled with 
disapx>ointment. Yet the work, with 
all its defects, bespeaks a vigorous, 
independent, and active mind, com- 
prises a rich diversity of materials, 
and has powerful claims on our de- 
liberate attention. The whole of vo- 

VOL. IV. 2 o 



lume I. and nearly two thirds of tlie 
second, are occupied by the travels; 
the remaining part of the second is 
allotted to an introductory view of 
the natural history of Cochabamba 
and a description of its productions, 
by Don Tadeo Haenke, member of 
the academies of sciences at Vien- 
na and Prague; and the third and 
fourth contain the ornithology of Pa- 
raguay and la Plata. The French 
editor would probably have perform- 
ed a more acceptable service to the 
publick, if he had either printed the 
travels separately, or had incorpora- 
ted, in the present work, the author's 
account of the quadrupeds of Para- 
guay, with the requisite corrections 
and annotations: or, assuming the 
writings of the Spaniard as the ba- 
sis of his plan, he might have work- 
ed ihem into a more seemly fabrick. 
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As the publication now stands, the 
natural history department is very 
incomplete, allusions being frequent- 
ly made to another book, which is 
not within our reach; and the noti- 
ces of the quadrupeds are scanty 
and unsatisfactory, because they 
were avowedly penned with a refer- 
ence to prior and more ample de- 
tails Part of the information con- 
tained in the biographical sketch is 
repeated in the letters prefixed to 
the work; and several vague and 
crude statements have been retained 
in the text, without comment or apo- 
logy. The author may, nevertheless, 
regard witli self complacency the 
tissociation of his name with those 
of Walcke7iaer^ Cuvier^ and Sonninii 
and the diffusion of his volumes 
through the medium of a language 
which is familiar to the scholars and 
the philosophers of Europe. 

His editor informs us tliat Don 
Felix was born at Barbunales, near 
Balbastro, in Arragon, on the 18th 
of May, 1746. A few days previous- 
ly to this event, his parents, who 
lived in happy retirement on their 
estate, had sent th^ir eldest son, Don 
Nicholas, to the university of Sala- 
manca. Don Felix commenced his 
literary career in that of Huesca; 
and, when he had completed his 
course in philosophy, he entered the 
military academy of Barcelona. In 
the latter city, these two brothers, 
who had never seen each other, en- 
joyed an affectionate but transient 
interview; and they did not meet 
again till the expiration of thirty «-five 
years. In 1 764, Don Felix was appoint- 
ed a cadet in the Galician regiment of 
infantry; in 1767, ensign in the corps 
of engineers, and in 1775, he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
In this capacity he signalized his 
courage in an expedition against 
Algiers, and received a dangerous 
wound from a large copper ball, 
which shattered one of his ribs, and, 
to all appearance, deprived him of 
life. Owing, however, to the kind 
Attention of a friend> and the bold- 



ness of a sailor who cut out the ball 
with a knife, he gradually recover- 
ed, after having endured the most 
excruciating pain, as it was neces- 
sary to extract a considerable por- 
tion of the rib. The wound did not 
close till five years afterward: at the 
same distance of time, it broke out 
afresh, and thus naturally made way 
for the remaining fragment of the in- 
jured bone. He was then inft^merica, 
and secluded from all the assistance 
of art: but the wound healed spon- 
taneously. When roaming in the 
wilds of the same country, he broke 
his collar-bone by a fall from his 
horse, and again recovered without 
having recourse to any external ap- 
plication. With these accidental ex- 
ceptions, and another which we shall 
presently mention, he seems to have 
enjoyed the most uninterrupted good 
health. 

** I was accustomed to eat bread/' says 
he, in a letter to his editor, " till I had 
reached my twenty fifth year," without 
any particular inclination for tliat specied 
of food: but having^ experienced at that 
period of my life great difficulty of dig-es- 
tion, attended with symptoms of general 
indisposition, especially after dinner, I 
consulted a skilful physician at Madrid, 
who surmised that my complaints origi- 
nated in tlie use of bread, and advised 
me to give it up; I did so. My sickness 
quickly vanished; and, from that time, I 
have never been indisposed. The want of ^^ 
bread has given me a higher relish for 
other kinds of aliment, than I felt wlien I 
blended them with that general article of 
human food. I ant not in the habit of using 
any substitute for bread: but I am sensi* 
ble that I am somewhat more partial to 
vegetables and fish than to butcher's 
meat. Por the rest, it is not extraordina- 
ry that I should abstain from bread, since 
the inhabitants of the countries which I 
have trjiversed ai-e alike strangers to it, 
though they live as long as we do, and 
even longer." 

From this, and various instances 
which have come within our own 
knowledge, we have reason to be- 
lieve that esculent roots are gene- 
rally more light and nourishing than 
the most elaborate prepai*ations of 
farinaceous piaats. 
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, By the treaty of Idelfonso, the 
courts . of Spain and Portugal had 
mutually stipulated to name com* 
missioners for the final definition 
and adjustment of their respective 
lines of demarcation in South Ame- 
rica. Don Felix de Azara, with tlie 
rank of lieutenant colonel of engi- 
neers» was one of those who were 
deputed by the Spanish government 
to direct the execution of these ar- 
rangements, and he set sail accord- 
ingly in 1781. By the chicanery of 
the Portuguese commissioners, how- 
ever, the business was studiously 
protracted; till Don Felix, percei- 
ving that his official services were 
unavailing, boldly projected a geo- 
graphical survey of that vast coun- 
try, of which he had been instruct- 
ed to ascertain only the boundaries. 
Undismayed by the certain expense, 
trouble, fatigue, and danger, which 
wd^e attendant on an operation of 
such magnitude and detail, and re- 
gardless of the secret or the avowed 
opposition which he might expect 
to encounter from the Spanish vice- 
roys, he steadily persevered, during 
thirteen years, in the prosecution of 
his scheme^ and, owing to the re- 
sources of his own unshaken mind, 
and the zeal of the officers who act- 
ed under him, he finally triumphed 
over every obstacle. 

" He provided himself with brandy, 
glass beads, ribands, knives, and other 
trinkets, in order to g-ain the good will of 
the savages. The whole of his personal 
baggage consisted of a few clothes, a little 
conee, and salt, with tobacco and the 
Paraguay herb for his attendants. The 
latter carried with them only the clothes 
which they wore But they took with ihem 
a great many horses, regulating the num- 
ber by the length of the journey, and fix- 
ing the proportion sometimes at twelve 
for each . individual. These were by no 
means requisite for conveying the baggage, 
which was very trifling; but horses, it 
should be observed, are extremely com- 
mon in these countries, occasion no trouble, 
because they receive only such food as 
they pick up themselves during the night, 
and arevery easily fatigued. The travellers 
were also accompanied by large dogs. 



"They rose an hour before daybreak 
to prepare breakfast. After this repast^ 
individuals were detached from the troop 
to collect the horses which were dispersed 
in the neig'hbourhood, and sometimes even 
at a lea|^ue's distance, because, except 
those which each person retained close by 
him, during the night, they roamed and 
fed quite at large. A s soon as the horses 
were reassembled, eacb person let loose 
tlie animal which had served him for 
twenty-four hours; when tlie whole troop 
formed a circle round the relay-horses, to 
prevent their escape, while a man advanced 
into the circle, and, by means of a noose, 
laid hold of such as were necessary for 
the journey. Finally, all put themselves in 
motion two hours after sunrise As there 
are no open roads in these deserts, a guide, 
well acquainted with the country, march- 
ed three hundi-ed paces ahead, and quite 
alone, that his attention might not be di- 
verted by conversation of any kind. After 
him came the i*elay-horses, which, in turn, 
were followed by the main body of the 
travellers; and thus tlie party continued 
its progress, without stopping, till two 
hours before sunset. 

" They then selected, for a halting sta- 
tion, the neighbourhood of some marsh or 
rivulet; and men were despatched, in dif- 
ferent directions, to procure wood for 
fuel, and to catch cows for food, either 
from among the wild cattle in the plains, 
or from those which belonged to some ha- 
bitation, if any such occurred within the 
distance of two or three leagues. In case 
these wild cows should fail, others follow- 
ed in the rear of the troop In some dis- 
tricts, a sufficient number of armadillos 
were procured for the subsistence of the 
whole company. To provide against the 
eventual failure of all these resources in 
a projected line of route, they previously 
laid in a stock of cows* flesh, wh ch they 
cut into very long* shreds, of the thickness 
of a man's finger^ dried them in the sun, 
and conveyed them in packages on their 
horses, being the only sort of food which 
they carried along with them. They ate it 
when roasted on wooden skewers, the only 
mode of preparing meat in these countries, 
which forms the sole food of tlie inhabi- 
tants. 

" Previously to encamping on any spot, 
they were obliged to take precautions 
against the vipers, which are often vefy 
numerous. With this view, thev led out 
all the horses on the space whicn they in- 
tended to occupy, so as either to crush 
these reptiles, or to induce suc!^ of them 
as lurked under the grass to come out; an 
expedient to which the lives of a few 
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harses were occasionally sacrificed On 
retiring^ to rest, every indiyidtial spread a 
piece of cowBkin on the ground. M. de 
Azara was the only person who had a ham* 
Tnock suspended to stakes, or trees. Dur- 
ing the «ght, every body kept his horse 
near to his person, that, in case of need, he 
might effect his escape from wild beasts. 
The approach of the latter was always an- 
nounced by the dogs, which scented them 
at a great distance, because they exhale a 
very sti-nng odour. In spite of every atten- 
tion, it often happened that several vipers 
glided into the camp, but they usually lay 
concealed and quiet under the cows' hides 
on which the people slept. They some- 
times passed near to or even over the men, 
without doing the smallest harm; for they 
never bite but when disturbed. 

"This order of march was observed 
only in those tracts in which no apprehen- 
sions were entertained from the savage 
Indians. Where he had reason to dread 
their encoimter, M. de A»ara had recourse 
to other precautions; he moved only in 
the night time; he despatched scouts in 
every direction to explore the proper line 
of march; two patroles proceeded on each 
side of the troop; and each kept his rank, 
and had his arms in readiness. In spite of 
all this prudence and discretion, he was 
frequently attacked, and had the misfor- 
tune to lose some of his men." 

In the midst of these laborious 
and perilous wanderings, geometri- 
cal calculations, and the details that 
were inseparable from the pursuit of 
his primary object, the intrepid 
Spaniiird contrived to bestow a con- 
sidci*able portion of his attention on 
the quadrupeds and birds which were 
peculiar to these regions. He at first 
made war on these animals, solely 
for the purpose of preserving their 
skins, and transmitting them to Eu- 
rope; but, perceiving that they were 
soon injured by keeping, he adopt- 
ed the plan of minutely describing 
each individual in its recent state. 
From the rapid accumulation of his 
descriptions, he was frequently at a 
loss to know whether he had not pre- 
viously characterized certain speci- 
mens; and therefore, in order to 
obviate repetitions, he distributed 
his stores into groupes, each of which 
he distinguished by general charac- 
ters; thus simplifying and reducing 



his labour, relieving his recoUecti«i| 
acquiring more promptitude of dis« 
crimination, and exhibiting a pksas* 
ing example of an individual mind 
devising Uiat mode of procedure 
which the science of ages has conse* 
crated and improved. He had not 
long persevered in thus methodising 
the objects of his investigation, when 
chance threw in his way a ^anish 
translation of the works of Bufifon. 
We need not say with what assiduity 
he perused or rather devoured the 
whole. But, should the stnctures, 
which he had hazarded on the pages 
of that illustrious author, appear to^ 
some persons either needlessly mul- . 
tiplied, or expressed in terms rather 
pointedly severe, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was una- 
voidaMy i^aced, his extreme solici- 
tude for the discovery of truth, and 
his long seclusion froin the resources 
of European literature, as well as 
from the urbanity of European man- 
ners, may be allowed to disarm the 
censure of the fastidk)us. We may 
add that his descriptions and re- 
marks were originally destined for 
the perusal and revision of Buffi>n 
himself; asid intended to be inserted, 
as supplementary matter, in his cele- 
brated work, instead of forming a 
separate publication. M. de Azara's 
descriptions of the external forms of 
quadrupeds and birds evince much 
patient observation, while his account 
of their internal dispositions and ha- 
bits cannot fail at once to excite and 
to fix the attention of the curious. 

It would be equally foreign to our 
purpose and disgusting to our read- 
ers, to recite the base and uyiworthy 
artifices by which the Spanish vice- 
roys endeavoured to sully and ob- 
scure the ialr reputation of the tra- 
veller. The injustice and ingratitude 
of his superiours (were they entitled 
to that appellation ?) dimiiiished not 
the zeal with which he executed 
their commands. When specially 
charged with the survey of the drea- 
ry waste on the southern coast, he 
shrunk not from the task, though 
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he tras aware that tlie perfarmance 
of it would expose him to the daily 
attacks of ferocious savages called 
Pampas. He was also intrusted with 
the command of the Brazilian fron* 
tier^ which he was directed to ex- 
plore, and to free from the Portu- 
guese settlers. He was moreover 
enjoined to visit the harbours of the 
Plata, and to draw up a plan of de- 
fence, in the event of an attack on 
the part of the English. At the re- 
(}iie8t of ^e videroys, he composed 
various representations and memoirs 
Illative to^e administration of pub- 
lic^ affidrs; and, among other 
schemes of salutary reform, he re- 
commended the emancipation of the 
civilized Indians. Towards the close 
of his residence in America, he pro- 
vided settlements for many families 
who had migrated from old Spain 
imder the auspices of government, 
with the view of colonizing the 
shores of Patagonia, but whom the 
dupineness or the incapacity of the 
viceroy of Buenos Ayres allowed to 
languish without occupation, and to 
subsist on the publick treasury. 

The long oblivion of the compli- 
cated and meritorious services of 
the subject of these notices, at length 
drew to a period; for, in 1789, he 
was promoted to the rank of captain 
in the navy;* and, in 1801, he ob- 
tained, what he had often solicited 
in vain, permission to revisit his na- 
tive country. There he availed him- 
self of an early opportunity of com- 
mitting to the press his history of 
the quadrupeds and birds of South 
America; which, in affectionate and 
pathetick terms, he dedicated to his 
brother, Don Nicholas, then resid- 
ing at Paris, in the character of am- 
bassadour from the court of Madrid. 
When he arrived in the French ca- 
pital, the author divided his time 
between his brother's society and 
the study of Natural History. 

"On the 5th of October," says M. 
Walckenaer, " the kin^ of Spain hud ad- 



vanced him to the rank of brigadier gene* 
ral in the army. In proportiem, however^ 
as bis brother cherished the intimacy of' 
his friendship, the more powerfully he 
felt the force of an attachment with which 
disparity of years blended something like 
paternal fondness. In short, he was easily 
persuaded to resign his new dignity, and 
to live under the same roof wi^ fais elder 
brother. Alas ! he did not long enjoy the 
happiness of this devotion of his existence 
to firatemal aifection. On the 26th January 
1803* he saw with the deepest affliction 
that beloved brother, to whom he had sa- 
crificed all the hopes of ambition, and all 
the splendour of pr^erment, expire in 
bis arms.'* 

" The king of Spsun recalled tiie snr- 
viver, and fixed him in his own capital, by 
appointing him a member of a military 
board, whose functions had a reference to 
the afiairs of the two Indies. 
\ ** No great length of time has elapsed 
since I could have concluded this sketch 
with the gratifying intelligence that Don 
Felix at last enjoyed, in the bosom of his 
country^ that repose which he had so dear- 
ly earned; but I have, since that period^ 
vainly employed all the means in my pow- 
er to learn the history of his fortunes, and 
to present him with the joint tribute of his 
own labours. With painnil emotions I must 
now consign to the press those pages, 
which it was my happiness to trace." 

This abrupt and mysterious ter- 
mination of a friendly correspon- 
dence would almost tempt us to ap- 
prehend, that the romantick and 
high toned sentiments of the gene- 
rous Spaniard may have involved 
his fate in the miseries of his much 
injured country. 

In the course of his introduction, 
the author takes occasion to state 
that his investigations were not lim- 
ited to geographical surveys: 

•• Finding myself," says he, ** in a vast 
country which I conceived to be unknoMrn, 
almost wholly ignorant of European trana» 
actions, deprived of books, and of agreea- 
ble and instructive conversation, I could 
scarcely find any source of employment 
but in the objects which nature onered to 
my contemplation. Hence, I felt myself^ 
in some measure, compelled to obey her 
call; and I perceived at every step beings 
which arrested my attention, because they 



• This appointment of a colonel of engineers to be a captain iii the navy, will appear 
smguWr to the English xeader. 
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appeared new to me. I thought it would 
be convenient, and even necessary, to note 
ftiy obsei-vations and the reflections which 
they suggested. Distrust, indeed, on the 
ground of ignorance, checked this idea» 
and induced the persuasion that my al- 
leged discoveries had been already com- 
jrfetely described by the historians, tra- 
vellers, and naturalists, who had written 
on America. Besides, I could not dissem- 
ble Uiat a man in my insulated situation, 
overwhelmed with fatigue, busied with 
geo.ii:raphy and other indipensablc details, 
and (leititjute of assistance andadvice,must 
be altogether incapable of describing ob- 
jects so numerous, and so much varied. 
Yet I resolved to observe every tiling 
which my capacity, leisure, and circum- 
sUmces would permit; committing all my 
remarks to writing, and suspending their 
publication till I should be relieved from 
the pressure of official business. 

" After my return to Europe, I deemed 
it improper to withhold my obsei'vations 
from the learned and curious. They will 
easily perceive that I possess no know- 
ledge relative to the character! sticks of 
earths, or stones, vegetables, fishes, in. 
sects, or reptiles, and that I have not be- 
stowed on these subjects all the time that 
I could have wished to have devoted to 
them: but I have great reliance on their 
sagacity for supplying my deficiencies in 
these respects. My statements ef facts, 
however, they may rest assured, are 
wholly unmingled with exaggeration or 
conjecture; since I assert nothing which 
I have not seen, and which any individual 
may not verify by his own observation, or 
through the medium of the inhabitants of 
the country. With respect to the infe- 
rences which I sometimes deduce front 
these facts, my readers will assent to such 
as are properly founded, while tliey are 
perfectly at liberty to abandon those of 
an opposite description, and to suggest 
others more deserving of attention; in 
which latter case I shall be the first to 
approve." 

Don Felix informs us, moreover, 
that he not only directed his atten- 
tion to the ancient traditions of the 
country, but perused a large portion 
of the civil archives of assumption, se- 
veral of the documents contained in 
those of Buenos Ayres, Corrientes, 
Santa Fc, and all the early memoirs 
relative to the colonies and parishes; 
by which means he has been enabled 
to coiTcct the many errours of De 



Vaca, Herrcra, Schimidels, Ccntc- 
nera, Guzman, Lozano, and Gueve- 
ra. To his short catalogue raisonne 
of these writers, the editor has sub- 
joined a few supplementary notices 
m the margin. 

The first of the present volumes 
contains nine chapters, which treat 
of the climate and winds; the dis- 
position and qualities of the soil^ 
salts, and minerals; the principal 
rivers and harbours; fishes; wild and 
cultivated vegetables; insects, rep** 
tiles, quadrupeds, and birds. The 
remarks on climate and winds, which 
have chiefiy a reference to Assump- 
tion and Buenos Ayres, are too 
vague and desultory to afford much 
satisfaction to the meteorological 
student. We are presented with no 
tabular view of the degrees of heat 
and cold, or the quantity of rain, 
8cc. and even a tliermometer ap- 
pears to have been often wanting. 
Thunder storms are very frequent^ 
and sometimes attended with de- 
structive consequences. During^ the 
author's residence in Paraguay, ma- 
ny individuals were killed by light- 
ning; and, in a single storm, which 
occurred on the 21st of January, 
1793, the lightning fell thirty-seven 
times within the town of Buenos 
Ayres, and killed nineteen persons. 

Owing to the general and exten- 
sive flatness of these countries, the 
smaller rivers are arrested and eva« 
poratcd before they reach the sea; 
and the lakes, which are very nu- 
merous, and occasionally also very 
extensive, are remarkably shallow. 
Though that of Xarayes, for exam- 
ple, is presumed to measure 110 
leagues in length, and 40 in breadth, 
it is no where navigable, and is eva- 
porated to complete dryness during 
the greater part of the year. " Some 
of the old writers believed that it 
was the source of the river Paraguay, 
whereas the fact is precisely the 
reverse; others, who took a pleasui*e 
in forging tales, have asserted that 
in the centre of this lake existed the 
empire of the Xarayes, or of el Do? 
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rado, or of Paytili; and they have 
embellished this falsehood by other 
fables, still more unaccountable." 
The quantity of soil that is flooded 
by these v'ast pieces of water, tlie 
impracticability of drainage and ir- 
rigation in boundless tracts of dead 
level, and the sand stone rock, which 
stretches over all the fiats on the east 
of the Paraguay and Parana, present 
insuperable obstacles to extensive 
vegetation and culture. The follow- 
ing particulars it will be proper to 
mention, as nearly as we can, in the 
author's own language. 

•* On the notth of the river Plata, or in 
the plains of Monte Video and Maldonado, 
I have observed that tlie herds search for, 
and eat with avidity, dried bones; that, in 
p^portion as they advance northward, 
they eat a species of earth called Barrero, 
which is a salt clay found in the ditches; 
and that, when this fails (which happens 
in the eastern districts of Paraguay and 
the Missions of Uruguay) cattle of all 
kinds infallibly perish at the expiration of 
four months. We can scarcely conceive 
the eagerness "which the herds manifest 
in seeking for and devouring this salt ar- 
gillaceous earth. If tliey discover it after 
a month's privation, they are not to be 
driven from it by blows; and by indulging 
in it to excess they sometimes die of indi- 
gestion. I have been assured that the birds 
and quadrupeds of tliis country, which 
feed on vegetables, ihanifest the same 
propensity; and 1 can, at least, personally 
vouch for a great quantity of salt in the 
Stomach of the Tapir. From tliese facts^ I 



conclude that the pastures of the countries 
in question are incapable of supporting 
any species of cattle, without tlie add it. on 
of salt, or salted clay: but that the fiesh- 
ness of the herbage diminishes from the 
Missions to the river Plata. In Brazil, not- 
withstanding the luxuriance of the pasture, 
it is found impossible to rear cattle with- 
out salt; and since none is found in the 
countiy, and it is all imported from Eu- 
rope, it forms a very expensive article, 
being sold on account of goveniment." 

The state of things is quite re- 
versed in the whole of Chaco, or in 
the region situated to the west of 
the Paraguay and Parana, and from 
the Plata southwards; every rivulet, 
lake, and well, being brackish in 
summer. Even the rivers partake of 
this quality when their waters are 
low. 

Don Felix de Azara is very spar- 
ing of his notices concerning fossil 
productions, and communicates no 
information relative to the stratifica* 
tion of the districts which he tra- 
versed. His account of the celebra- 
ted mass of native iron, in the plains 
of Chaco, does not materially differ 
from that of Don Rubin de Celis, 
though his mode of explaining the 
phenomenon may be allowed to be 
his own: he says, « I am inclined to 
believe that it is as ancient as the 
world, and that it proceeded in its* 
present form from the hands of the 
Creator," 
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The Speeches of the Honourable Thomas Erskine (now Lord Erskine) when at the 
Bar, on Subjects connected with the Liberty of the Press, af^d against Constructive 
Treasons. Collected by James Ridgeway. 2 vol. 8vo. p. 854. London. 1810. 



WE regard the publication of this 
collection as an event of great im- 
portance, both in a literary and poli- 
tical view. The orations which have 
been given to the world in modern 
times, under the sanction of the per- 
son who delivered them, or in such 
a manner as to secure a tolerable 
^bare of correctness, are lamentably 



few. Perhaps Mr. Burke's are the 
only speeches of note which have 
been printed in an authentick shape, 
in an age teeming with orators, and, 
though prolifick of much bad elo- 
quence, adorned by some of the 
greatest geniuses that ever practised 
this divine art. When we consider 
how great the difference is between 
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ancient and modern eloquence; how 
much of that which peculiarly marks 
the latter, was utterly unknown to 
the ancients; we mean, the extem- 
poraneous reasoning and declama- 
tion known by the name of debatings 
and when we reflect how much more 
adapted this talent is to the business 
of real life than the elaborate and 
ornate compositions of antiquity; we 
cannot fail to lament, that almost all 
our great masters of the art have 
died, without leaving a trace of their 
genius behind them; and that if, un- 
happily, the free constitution of En- 
gland were destroyed, the^ speeches 
of Mr. Burkfe alone would leave to 
posterity any means of conjecturing 
what powers had been exerted to 
avert its fate. To those immortal 
specimens of modem popular elo- 
quence, must now be added the most 
perfect examples of the eloquence 
of the bar which are to be found in 
any age; for the volumes before us 
both collect and preserve the fugi- 
tive publications of Mr. Erskine's 
speeches formerly in circulation, and 
add, in a correct and authentick 
form, several which had been most 
scantily and inaccurately reported. 

These volumes, which, we rejoice 
to learn, will be followed by another, 
embrace the most celebrated speech- 
es, from the case of captain Baillie, 
in 1779, when Mr. Erskine, in the 
very outset of his brilliant career, 
astonished the legal world with a 
display of talents, which was out- 
ihonC) indeed, but not obscured, by 
his own riper efforts, down to hi& 
celebrated defence of Mr. Perry in 
1793> when, having long stood un- 
rivalled among English lawyers for 
eloquence; for skill and conduct; for 
knowledge of the constitutional law 
of the realm; and for dauntless love 
of liberty, he put forth his matured 
genius with a power that carried 
every thing, before it, and bore down 
the utmost efforts of the court 
against the independence of the Bri- 
tish press. The speeches are twelve 
in number; and they are prefaced 



with such explanations of the vabh 
jects, extracts from the pleadings^ 
and reports of the speeches of &e 
crown lawyers to whom Mr. Er- 
skine replied, as serve to render the 
matter of them perfectly intelligible 
to every reader. Where It is of 
importance, the address of the judge 
to the jury is likewise inserted; and 
many anecdotes which occurred at 
the trials are added; with the ver- 
dict; motions in arrest of judgment, 
and conversations at delivering the 
verdict, where any thing of this kind 
took place. The prefatory state* 
ments are very well, 2^d« as far as 
we happen to know, very faitfafuUf 
executed. We have understood, that 
the publick is indebted for them) 
and indeed for this publication* to a 
gentleman of the profession. Mr. 
Erskine himself, we believe, revised 
many of his speeches at the time of 
their original publicaticMV— at least 
we have heard so; and, from the cha- 
racter of accuracy which they here 
bear, we are inclined to believe the 
report. By rather a singular omis- 
sion in so careful a compilation, no 
table of contents is given to these 
volumes. We shall therefore give 
a list of the speeches contained in 
them. The first is that in captain' 
Baillie's case, in the Court of King's 
Bench. Then follows the speech for 
Carnan, at the bar of the house of 
commons, against tlie monopoly of 
the two universities in printing al- 
manacks. Next come: the famous 
speech for Lord George Gordon at 
the Old Bailey; tlie speeches for Uie 
dean of St. Asaph, at Shrewsbury 
assizes, at the motion in the ffing^s 
Bench for a new trial, and afterwanis 
in support of the rule, with a note 
of his speech in arrest of judgment, 
in the same noted case. These cloie 
the first volume. The second be«- 
gins with the speech for Paine; after 
which comes th6 speech, rather 
more popular at the time, agaiaatt 
the publisher of the Age of Reason 
— ^nd which finds a place here 
somewhat strangely, as it was not 
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tlelivcred for years after the period 
where these volumes end, and should 
have come into a subsequent part 
of the publication. The speech in 
Stockdale's case follows; and then 
those for Messrs. Frost and Perry; 
with which the second volume con- 
cludes. 

In these volumes, we have a com- 
plete body of the law of libel, and a 
most perfect history of its progress, 
down to the libel bill of Mr. Fox, 
which owed its origin, indeed, to the 
* doubts and difficulties that arose 
during the prosecution [is there not 
an errour in the first syllable?] of 
the dean of St. Asaph. The argu- 
ment on the rights of juries, as con- 
nected with that case, affords the 
clearest exposition of the subject, 
amd is, in itself, by far the most 
learned commentary on the nature 
of that inestimable mode of trial, 
which is any where to be found. Mr. 
Fox's bill IS merely declaratory of 
Hie principles, which were laid down 
in this argument with unrivalled 
clearness, and enforced with a power 
of reasoning which none ever denied 
to this great advocate, except in the 
moment when, dazzled by the asto- 
nishing powers of his language, they 
were tempted to fancy, that so rare 
a union of different qualities was 
not in nature; and to doubt whether 
such eloquence and fire, so lively 
an imagination, and so great warmtli 
of passions, were compatible with 
the faculties of close reasoning, and 
nice discrimination. As connected, 
then, with the history of jury trial; 
a;s laying down its principles; as fur- 
nishing the groundwork of Mr. 
Fox's &mous bill; and as having, in 
point of fact, given occasion to that 
bill, we view the speeches for dean 
Shipley, which contain a most com- 
plete history of that case, as the 
most important part of this coUec- 
ixon. We need scarcely add, that 
the trial by pry is here only viewed 
in its relation to the law of libel; 
but, to administer this law, is, be- 
yond all compaiison, the most im* 
VOL. IV. 2 p 



portant oAce of juries— the one in 
which the excellence of that institu- 
tion is most conspicuous and indis* 
putable, and, independent of which, 
the objections to it would be neither 
few nor light. Of the speeches now 
described we purpose to say nothing 
more at present. They are so well 
known, and so ofteh referred to, that 
we need not dwell upon them in this 
place. 

In the importance of the occasion, 
and of its consequences to the liber- 
ties of Englishmen, we cannot hesi- 
tate in placing the defence of lord 
George Gordon in the next rank. 
This great speech, and the acquittal 
which it secured to the object of it, 
were the deathblow of the tremendous 
doctrine oi constructive treason. Lord 
George Gordon's, indeed, may be 
called the case of constructive trea- 
sons; and, after its decision, that en- 
gine of oppression lay at rest for a 
series of years, Ull the season of 
alarm, which, with all other mon- 
strous and unutterable things, arose 
out of the French revolution, seemed 
to furnish a fit opportunity for re- 
viving the times of legal oppression 
and injustice, under colour of law. 
In that inauspicious era, this most 
perilous doctrine once more found, 
in the same consummate advocate, 
an enemy so irresistible, that again 
it utterly failed, though brought for- 
wai*d with every chance in its favour, 
from the temper of the times; the 
power of the crown; the madness 
of the country; the folly of the mob; 
and the talents of Mr. Erskine's poli- 
tical enemies and professional rivals. 
We shall have an opportunity of 
contemplating this, the greatest of 
all his victories, with more advan- 
tage, when the speeches in 1794 are 
added to the collection. At present, 
our attention is confined to the de- 
fence of lord George Gordon. 

From this we are unable to ex- 
tract any passages which can give 
a just notion of its character and 
high merits; for these consist, not 
in dazzling sentences^ nor in parti- 
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cular bursts of eloquence) but in the 
close texture of the whole argu* 
ment, both where Mr. Erskine lays 
down the principles of treason law^ 
skilfully adapting them to his pur- 
pose, by bringing forward such parts 
chiefly as suit his case, and illus- 
trating them by a reference to cir- 
cumstances like those he . had him- 
self to deal with, and where he more 
particularly and more directly makes 
the application of those doctrines to 
the charges against lord George 
Gordon. The whole speech must 
be read, and even carefully studied, 
before a just sense of the talents 
displayed in it can be entertained, 
or a conjecture fori^fied of its great 
effects upon the audience who heard 
it, and the tribunal to which it was 
addressed. We shall here only give 
a passage from the conclusion, be- 
cause its diction is peculiarly beau- 
tifu4 and chaste, and the topicks 
highly persuasive. 

** What, then, has produced this trial for 
hi^h treason; or given it, when produced, 
the seriousness and solemnity it wears?— 
What, but the inversion of all justice, by 
judging" from consegjienceti instead of from 
causes and <fe*/§^n«.2^what- but the artful 
manner in which the crown has endea^ 
voured to blend tJie petitioning in a body, 
and the zeal with which an anhnatcd dis- 
position conducted it, with the melancholy 
crimes that followed? — crimes,^ which the 
shameful indolence of our magistrates; 
which the total extinction of all police and 
gwernmcntsuifered to be committed in 
byroad day, and in the delirium of drunk- 
enness, by an unarmed banditti, without 
a' head, without plan or object, and with- 
out a refuge fi-om the instant gripe of jus- 
tice; a banditti, with whom the associated 
protestants and tlieir president had no 
manner of connexion, and whose cause 
they overturned, dishonoured, and ruined. 

" How unchristian then is it to attempt, 
without evidence, to infect the imagina- 
tions of men wlio are sworn dispassion- 
ately and disinterestedly to try the trivisd 
offence, of assembling a multitude with a 
petition to repeal a law (which has hap- 
pened so often in all our memories) by 
blending it with the fatal catastrophe, on 
which e\-ery roan's mind may be supposed 
vo retfin sbmjB degi'cc of irritation? 0/le/ 



Ofef Is the intetteetnsl seat of jotdee to 
be thus impiously shaken? Are your bene- 
volent propensities to be thus disappointed 
and abused? Do they wish you, while yoa 
are listening to the evidence, to connect it 
with unforeseen consequences, in spite of 
reason and truth? Is it their object to hang 
the millstone of prejudice around his in< 
nocent neck to sink him? If there be such 
men, may Heaven forgive them for the 
attempt, and inspire you with fortitude 
and wisdom to dischargee your duty with 
calm, steady, and reflecting minds. 
• *' Gentlemen, I have no manner of doubt 
that you will. I am sure you cannot but 
see, notwithstanding my great inabilityv 
increased by a perturbation of mind 
(ai'ising, thank God! from no dishonest 
cause) that there has been not only no 
evidence on the part <Jf the crown, to fix 
the guilt of the late commotions upon the 
prisoner, but that, on the contrary, we 
have been able to resist the probability — 
I might almost say the jkotW^tliiy— 4>f the 
charge, not only by living witnessesb 
whom we only ceased to call, because the 
trial would never have ended, but by the 
evidence of all the blood that has paid the 
forfeit of that guilt already; an evidence 
that, I will take upon me to say, is the 
strongest, and most unanswerable, which 
the combination of natural events ever 
brought together since the beginning of 
the world for the deliverance of the op- 
pressed — shice, in the late numerous trials 
for acts of violence and depredation, 
though conducted by the ablest servants 
of the crown, with a laudable eye to the 
investigation of the subject which now 
engages us, no one fact appeared which 
showed any plan, any object, any leader 
— since, out of forty-four thousand per- 
sons who signed the' petition of the pro- 
testants, not 07ie was to be found among 
those who were convicted, tried, or even 
apprehended on suspicion-r-and since; out 
of all the felons who were let loose from 
prisons, and who assisted in tiie destruc- 
tion of our property, not a single wretch 
Was to be found, who could even attempt 
to save his own life by the plausible pro« 
mise of giving evidence to day. 

** What can overturn such a proof as 
this I Surely a good man might, without 
superstition, believe, that such a union of 
events was something more than natural, 
and that the Divine Providence was 
watchful for the protection of innocence 
and truth. 

" I may now, therefore, relieve you 
from the pain of. hearing me any longer, 
and be myself relieved from speaking on 
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* sidbject vrhUik agkatea and distresses 
me. Since lord George Gordon stands 
clear of every hostile act or purpose 
against the legislature of his country, or 
the properties of his fellow subjects; since 
the whole tenour of his conduct repels the 
belief of the traii9r\iU9 intention charged 
by the indictment; my task is finished. I 
shall make no address to your passionst 
I will not remind you of the long and ri» 
goroiis imprisonment he has suffered; I 
will not speak to you of his great youth, 
of his illusti'ious birth, and of his uniform- 
ly animated and generous zeal in parlia- 
ment for tlie constitution of his country. 
Such topicks might be useful in the ba- 
lance of a doubtful case; yet, even then, 
I should have trusted to the honest hearts 
of Englishmen to have felt them without 
excitation. At present, the plain and rig^d 
rules of justice and truth, are sufficient to 
entitle me to your verdict." I. 132 — 135. 

A singular passage, to be found in 
this speech, affords a great contrast 
to the calm, and evea- mild tone of 
its peroration. It is, indeed, as far as 
we know, the only instance of the 
kind in the history of modem elo- 
quence; and we might justly have 
doubted, if even Mr. Erskine's skill 
and well known discretion as a pub- 
lick speaker had not forsaken him, 
and allowed his heat and fancy to 
hurry him somewhat too far, had we 
not, in the traditional account of the 
perfect success which attended this 
passage, the most unequivocal evi- 
dence in his favour. After reciting 
a variety of circumstances in lord 
George's conduct, and quoting the 
l^Bguage which he used, the orator, 
suddenly, abruptU, and violently, 
breaks out with t(us e3f;clamation:— ^ 
^ I say^ BT 00 D, that man is a ruf- 
fian, who shall, after this, presume 
to build upon such honest, artless, 
conduct, as an evidence of guilt I" 
fvol. I. p. 125.] The sensation pro*- 
auced by these words, and by the 
magiek of the voice, the eye, the 
face, the figure, and all we call the 
manner, with which they were ut- 
tered, is related, by those present on 
this great occasion, to have been 
quite electrical, and to baffle all 
powei* of description. The feeling 
of the moment alone; that sort of 



sympathy which subsists between an 
observant speaker and his audience, 
which communicates to him, as he 
goes on, their feelings under what 
he is sayings decyphers the language 
of their looks; and even teaches him, 
without regarding what he sees, to 
adapt his words to the state of their 
minds, by merely attending to his 
own-»-<this intuitive and momentary 
Impulse could alone have prompted 
a flight, whi<'.h it alone could sustain; 
and as its failure would, indeed, have 
been . fJEital, so its enunent success 
must be allowed to rank it among 
the most famous feats of oratory. 

The speech which we are inclined 
to rank the next in importance, but 
the first in oratorical talent, and hap- 
pily the most accurately reported 
and revised, is the celebrated de- 
fence of Stockdale, whose trial may 
be termed the case of libels; for in 
it we have clearly laid down, and 
most powerfully enforced, the doc* 
trine which now epters into every 
such question; viz. t^iat If, taking all 
the parts of a composition together, 
it shall not be found to exceed the 
bounds of a free and fair discussion; 
60 fair as a regard to good order, 
the peace of society, and the secu- 
rity of the government requires; but 
50 free as the nature of our happy 
constitution, and the unalienable 
right of Englishmen to canvass pub- 
lick affairs, allows; if, in short, the 
discussion be, upon the whole, suffi- 
ciently decent in its language, and 
peaceable in its import, although 
marked with great freedom of opi- 
nion, and couched in terms as ani- 
mated as a free man can u^e, on a 
subject that interests him deeply; 
although even a great share of heat 
should be found in the expression, 
jind such invective as, surpassing the 
•bounds of candour and of charity, 
can only be excused by the violence 
t)f honest feelings; nay, although 
-detached passages may be pitched 
upon, in tbeir njitiire and scpttratc 
capacity amounting to libels; yejt 
these also shall be overlooked,' iixiA 
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tbc^ dejEe^dant acqiutteily on ikn 
ground that he has onl]r used the 
grand right of political discussiom 
with uncommon vehemence. This 
gr^at doctrine, now on the whole 
generally received, v^as first fuUy 
expounded in the defence. of Stocl^ 
dale; and it forms obviously the 
foundation of whatever is more than 
a mere name in the liberty of the 
press, the first and proudest pre- 
eminence of this country over all the 
rest of Europe, 

While the trial of Mr. Ha^gs 
was going on, Mr Stockdale, a 
bookseller in London, published a 
pamphlet, written bjr the late Mr. 
Logan, one of the mimsters of Leith^ 
and a gentleman of very distinguish* 
ed genius^ It was a defence of Mr. 
Hastings; and, in the course of it, 
the author was led into several re- 
flections upon the conduct of the 
managers, which the house of com- 
mons deemed Jiighly contemptuous 
and libellous. The language of cer- 
tain passages ;was, indeed, rather 
free and offensive. The charges 
against Mr. Hastings were said to 
** originate from mhrefireaentation 
and faUehood,*' The bouse of com* 
mons, in making one of those 
charges, was compared to «a tribu' 
nal ^ inquisition^ rather than a court 
of parliament." Others of them 
were stigmatized as ^ so insignificant 
in themselves, or founded on such 
gross misrepresentations^ that they 
would not affect an obscure indivi<* 
dual, much less a publick character." 
And, after a great deal of other 
invective, somewhat more diffuse, 
and less offensive in single terms, 
but fully more bitter and sarcastick 
in substance, the impeachment of 
Mr. Hastings was said to be ^ car- 
ried on from motives of personal 
animosity, not from regard to pub- 
lick justice *' This pamphlet made 
a considerable impression on the 
publick mind; and it was ccmiplain- 
cd of by Mr, Fox, on the part of the 
managers It deserves, however, to 
be remarked, that although it was 



plashed during &e proceeding^ 
agakist Mr. Hastinga, and bad a & 
rect and undeniable tendency to in- 
fluence tlie judgment of the peers 
as well as the country, no attempt 
was made to commit the primer or 
the author, by the mere authority of 
the house of commons; and Mr. Fox 
himself was content to move an ad- 
dress for a prosecution in a court of 
common law. 

. Mr. Stockdale, the publisher, was 
accoi*dingly tried on an iufonftation 
filed by the attorney general^ ex affi' 
rio. The passages, of which we have 
just given a summary, were set forth 
and stated as libellous. The fact of 
publication was admitted^ and Mr. 
Erskine then delivered the finest of 
all his orations, whether we regard 
the wonderful skill with which the 
argument is conducted; the sound- 
ness of the principles laid down, and 
their happy application to the oase; 
or the exquisite fancy vndi wliich 
they are embellished and illustrated; 
and the powerful and touching lan- 
guage in which they are conveyed. 
It is justly regarded, by all English 
lawyers, as a consummate specimen 
of tbe art of addressing a jury; as a 
standard, a sort of precedent for 
treating cases of libel, by keeping 
which in his eye, a man may hope to 
succeed in special pleading his 
client's case, within its principle, 
who is destitute of the- talent required 
even to comprehend the other and 
higher merits of his original. By 
those merits, it is recommended to 
lovers of pure diction; of copious 
and animated description; of lively, 
picturesque, and fimciful illustratioD( 
of all that constitutes, if we may so 
speak, the poetry of eloquence; all 
for which we admire it, when pre- 
vented from enjoying its musick and 
its statuary. We shall venture to re- 
commend this exquisite specimen of 
Mr. Erskine's powers, by extracting 
a few passages almost at random. 

He thus introduces his audience 
to a striking view of the grand trial 
in Westminster Hall> not for the 
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sake of making fine sentences, or 
of adorning bis speech with a beau* 
tiful description; for the speeches of 
this great advocate may be searched 
thrttmgh by the naost crafty special 
pleadir^ from beginning to end, and 
no tMie instance of such useless or-* 
nament :will be &und; but for the 
solid and important purpose of in* 
terestki^ his hearers in the situation 
of Mr. Hastings, and of his defender, 
thes^Author of the pamphlet; of lead* 
ingithe mind to yiew the prisoner as 
an oj^ressed man, overwhelmed by 
the weight of parliamentary resent- 
meiltf imd ready to be crushed, in the 
face of. the country, by the very 
forms ai»i si^emnities of his trial; 
of BMimmting that the pamphlet only 
ventures to ^y something in defence 
of this unhappy person; and that, in. 
such, an unequal contest, an English 
jury may well excuse a little intern* 
perance in the language of such a 
generous and almost hopeless de- 
fence* 

•• Gentlemen— -before I venture to lay 
the book before you, it must be yet further 
remembered (for the fact is equally noto- 
rious) that, under these inauspicious cir- 
eumstSAces, the trial of Mr. Hastings at 
the hm ctf the lords, had actually com- 
menced long before its publication. 

'* There, the most august and striking^ 
spectacle was daily exhibited, which the 
world ever witnessed. A vast stage of 
justice was erected, awful from its high 
authority} splendid fh)m its illustrious 
digr6ky% venerable from the learning and 
wisdpiki of its judges; captivating and 
affepUng ff om the. mighty concourse of all 
ranks and conditions which, daily flocked 
into it, as into a theatre of pleasure. There, 
when the whole publick mind was at once 
awedrsnd softened to the impression of eve- 
ry hiBiiaik affection, there appeared, day af- 
ter dBiy, onQ alter another, men of the most 
poweHul and exalted talents, eclipsing by 
their accusing eloquence the most boasted 
harangues of antiquity; rousing the pride 
of national resentment, by the boldest in- 
vecttes against broken faith and violated 
treatm; and ahaking the bosom with al- 
ternate pity and homntr, by the most 
glowing pictures of insulted nature and 
humanity;— ever animated and enerjretick, 
from the love of fame, which is the inhe- 
rent passion of genius;~-iirro and indefa^ 



tig^aMe, from a strong prepossession of 
the justice of their cause. 

'* Gentleinen-^whenthe author sat down 
.to wvitf the book now before you, all this 
terrible, unceasing, exhauslless artillery 
of warm zeal, matchless %*ig6ur of under^* 
standing, consuming asd devouring elo- 
quence, united with the highest dignity, 
was daily, and without prospect of con* 
plusion, pouring forth upon one private, 
unprotected man, who was bound to hear 
it, in the face of the whole people of Bin- 
gland, with reverentisd submission and 
silence. I do not complain of this, as I did 
of the publication of the charges, because 
it i» what the law allowed and sanctioned 
in the course of a publick trial. But when 
it is remembered that we are not angels, 
but weak, fallible men, and that even tlie 
noble judges of that high tribunal are 
clothed beneath their ermines with the 
common infirmities^ of man's nature, it 
will bring us all to a proper temper for 
considering the book itself, which will, ia 
a few moments, be laid before you. But 
first, let me once more remind you, that it 
was under all these circumstances, and 
amidst the blaze of passion and prejudice, 
which the scene I have been endeavour- 
ing faintly to describe to you, might be 
supposed likely to produce, that the author 
whose name I will now give to you, sat 
down to compose the book which is pro- 
secuted to day as a libel." II. 229—231. 

He now brings the author more 
immediately before the audience, 
tiius skilfully prepared to give him a 
favourable reception; and he pro- 
ceeds to put to them at once the 
chief question they have to decide, 
but in a striking shape. 

" He felt for the situation of a fellow 
citizen, exposed to a trial, which, whether 
right or wrong, is undoubtedly a severe 
one; atrial, certainly not confined to a 
few criminjd acts like thocse we are accu8<« 
tomed to, but comprehending the trans- 
actions of a whole life, and the complica- 
ted policies of numerous and distant na- 
tions; a trial, which had neither visible 
Ihnits to its duration, bounds to its ex« 
pense, nor circumscribed compass for the 
grasp of memory or understanding; a trial, 
which had therefore broke loose from the 
common form of decision, ^and had be- 
come the universal topick of discussion in 
the world, superseding notonly every other 
grave pursuit, but every fashionable dis- 
sipation. 

" Gentlemen, the question you haVe 
therefore to try upon all this matter is ex- 
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tremely simple* It is neither more nor less 
than this. At a time when the charges 
against Mr. Hastings were, by the in.plied 
consent of the commons, in every hand, 
and on every table; when, by tlicir mana- 
gers, the lightning of eloquence was in- 
cessantly consuming him, and flashing in 
the eyes of the publick; when every man 
was with perfect impunity saying, and 
writing* and publisluBg just what he 
pleased of the supposed plunderer and de- 
vastator of nations, would it have been 
criminal in Mr. Hastings himself to have 
reminded the publick that he was a native 
of this free land, entitled to the common 
protection of her justice, and that he had 
a defence in his turn to offer to them, the 
outlines of which he implored them in the 
mean time to receive, as an antidote to the 
unlimited and unpunished poison in circu- 
lation against him ? This is, without co- 
lour or exaggeration, the true question 
you are to decide. Because I assert, with- 
out the hazard of contradiction, that if 
Mr. Hasting^ himself could have stood 
justified or excused in your eyes for pub- 
lisliing this volume in his own defence, 
the author, if he wrote it bona fide to de- 
fend him, must stand equally excused 
and justified; and if the author be justi- 
fied, the publisher cannot be criminal, 
unless you bad evidence that it was pub- 
llslied by him witli a different spirit and 
intention from those in wjuch it was writ- 
ten. The question, therefore, is correctly 
what I just now stated it to be. Could Mr. 
Hastings have been condemned to infamy 
for writing this book ? 

"Gentlemen, I tremble with indigna- 
tion, to be driven to put such a question 
in England. Shall it be endured, tliat a 
subject of this country (instead of being 
arraigned and tried for some single act in 
her ordinary courts, where the accusation, 
as soon at least as it is made publick, is 
followed within a few hours by the deci- 
sion) may be impeached by tJie commons 
for the transactions of twenty years, that 
the accusation shall spread as wide as the 
region of letters; that the accused, shall 
stand, day after day, and y^ar after year, 
as a spectacle before the publick, which 
shall be kept in a perpetual state of in- 
flammation against him; yet that he shall 
not, without the severest penalties, be 
permitted to submit any thing to the judg- 
ment of mankind in his defence ? if this 
be law (which it is for you to day to de- 
cide) such R man has no trial. That great 
hall, built by our fathers for English jus- 
tice, is no longer a court, but an altar; 
and an Englishman, instead of being judg- 



ed in it by God and his country, is a vic- 
tim and a sacrifice.*' II. 233—234. 

We pass over -the whole critical 
argument which follows on the true 
meaning of the work in questiqfi, and 
come to perhaps the most interest- 
ing passage of the speech. Although 
Mr. Krskine very judicioualf disa- 
vows all intention of defending the 
opinions contained in the pamphlet, 
or of censuring the managers, and 
vindicating Mr. Hastings, he is ne- 
vertheless led to showj that Mr. 
Hastings's defender only made a sin- 
cere and bona fide appeal to the 
publick in his behalf; a:nd that he 
only used, in doing so, the topicks 
which would naturally strike every 
one who impartially considered the 
subject. Without defending Mr. 
Hastings, therefore, he shows how 
he may be defended, in order to vin- 
dicate his client from the charge of 
making his book a cloak for. abusing 
the house of commons; and.it is 
evident, that the higher he can state 
the grounds of Mr. Hastings's de- 
fence, though without actually en- 
tering upon it, the better it must be 
for Mr. Stockdale, Yet this is potto 
be rashly done neither. On no ac- 
count could the orator palliate the 
enormities of the Indian administra- 
tion; the publick mind was too full 
of them; the ears of Ws audience 
still rang witli the prodigious elo- 
quence which had been called in to 
blazon them. Any thing absolutely 
favourable to such conduct; any ap- 
pearance of callouBness or careless- 
ness to such scenes, and consequent- 
ly any admission which mixed up 
the pamphleteer too intimately with 
the autlior of the wrongs complain- 
ed of, was studiously to be shunned. 
How does this most dexterous ad- 
vocate proceed? He studiously se- 
parates ins defence of Stockdale as 
much as possible from a defence of 
Hastings; yet he begins to feel his 
way, by remarking, that the support- 
er of the govemour-general might 
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fairly wonder at the want of Indian 
accusers. 

"Will the atton^ey-general proceed 
then to detect the hypocricy of our author, 
by giving^ us some detail of the proofs by 
which these personal enormities have been 
established, and which the writer must 
bp supposed to hare been^'acquainted with ? 
I ask thiB as the defender of Mr. Stockdale, 
not of Mr, Hastings, with whom I have no 
concern. I am soiTy, indeed, to be so often 
oblig-ed to repeat this protest; but I reajily 
feel myself embarrassed with those re- 
peated coincidences of defence which 
thicken on me as I advance, and which 
were« no doubt, overiooked by the com- 
Hions when they directed this interlocuto- 
ry inquiry into his conduct. 1 ask then, a# 
counsel for Mr. Stockdale, whether,^ when 
a great state criminal is brought for justice 
at an immense expense to the publick; ac- 
tus^ of the most oppressive cruelties, 
and charged with the robbery of princes, 
and the destruction of nations; is it not 
open to any one to ask, who are his accu- 
sers ? What are the sources and the au- 
tfiorities of these shocking complaints? 
Where are the ambassadours or memori- 
als of those princes, whose revenues he has 
plundered ? Where are tlie witnesses for 
those unhappy men in whose person 9 the 
rights of humamty have been violated ? 
How deeply buried is the blood of tlie 
innocent, that it does not rise up in re- 
tributive judgment to confound the guilty ! 
These surely are questions, which, when a 
fellow citizen is upon a long, painful, and 
expensive trial, humanity has a right to 
propose; which the plain sense of the 
most unlettered man may be expected to 
dictate, and which all history must pro- 
voke from the more enlightened. When 
Cicero impeached Verres, before the 
great tribunal of Rome, of similar cruel- 
ties and depredations in her provinces, 
the Roman people were not left to such 
inquiries. All Sicily surrounded the fo- 
rum, demanding justice upon lier plunder- 
er and spoiler, with tears and impreca- 
tions. It was not by the eloquence of the 
orator, but by the cries and tears of tlie 
miserable, that Cicero prevailed in that 
illustrious cause. Verres fledfromthe oaths 
of his accusers and their witnesses, and 
not from the voice of Tully. To preserve 
the fame of his eloquence, he composed 
bis fi%'e celebrated speeches; but they 
were never delivered against the criminal; 
because he had fled from the city, appalled 
w^ith the sight of the persecuted and the 
oppressed. It may be said, that the cases 
of SicUy and Ia<tia are wi<tely different; 



perhaps they may be; whether they are of 
not is foreign to my pui-pose. 1 am not 
bound to deny the possibility of answers 
to such questions; I am only vindicating 
the right to aak tJiem?* II. 242—244. 

He here leaves this attempt in fa- 
vour of the defenders of Hastings, and 
goes again into some details as to the 
work and its subject. But seeing, ia 
all probability, how far he might go, 
he again adverts to the same to pick 
with more perseverance and bold- 
ness; and fairly shows how much of 
the atrocities of Mr. Hastings are to 
be imputed to his instructions, to 
his situation, to the wicked policy of 
England, and of Europe, in distant 
countries— 4^0 the general infamy of 
civilized man when he disturbs tlie 
repose of his less enlightened fellow 
creatures; till by description and 
anecdote, and even by a personal 
adventure of his own in North Ame« 
rica, and a speech which, with a fair 
license, he puts into the mouth of 
an Indian (a flight to which he evi- 
dently did not soar until he perceiv- 
edthat it was safe, from the previoxw 
preparation of his hearers) he at 
last envelops this delicate part of his 
subject, Hastings, India, the book 
and all, in a blaze of imagery and 
declamation, which overpowers the 
understandings of his audience. Wcr 
give this wonderful passage 'cntirCy 
premising that the traditional ac- 
counts of its effects are to be ere* 
dited, not even by those who now 
read it, if they have not also expe* 
rienced the witchery of this extraor- 
dinary man's voice, eye, and action. 

" Gentlemen of the jury— If this be a 
wilfully false. account of the instruction* 
given to Mr. Hastings for his government, 
and of his conduct under them, the author 
and publisher of this defence deserve the 
severest punishment, for a mercenary im- 
position on the publick. But if it be true 
that he was directed to make the tafety 
tAid prosperity of Bengal the firs,t object of 
his attention, and that under his adminis- 
tration, it has been safe and prosperousi 
if it be true that the security and preserva- 
tion of our possessions and revenues in 
Asia were marked out to him as the great 
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leading principle of his government, and 
that those possessions and revenues, 
amidst anexampled dangers, have been 
secured and preserved; then a question 
may be unaccountably mixed with your 
consideration, much beyond the conse- 
quence of the present prosecution, involv- 
ing, perhaps, the merit of the impeachment 
itself which gave it birthj a question 
which the commons, as prosecutors oi Mr. 
Hastings, should, in common prudence, 
have avoided; unless, regretting the un- 
wieldy length of their proceedings against 
him, they wished to aiford him the oppor- 
tunity of this strange, anomalous defence.' 
For, althouj^h 1 am neither his counsel, 
nor desire to have any thing to do with 
his guilt or innocence, yet, in the collate- 
ral defence of my client, I am driven to 
state matter which may be considered by 
many as hostile to the impeachment. For 
if our dependencies have been secured, 
and their interests promoted, I am driven, 
in die defence of my client, to remark, 
that it is mad and preposterous to bring 
to the standard of justice and humanity, 
the exercise of a dominion, founded upon 
violence and teri*our. It may, and must be 
true, that Mr. Hastings has repeatedly 
oflended against the rights and privileges 
of Asiatick government, if he was the 
faithful deputy of a power which could 
not maintain itself for an hour, without 
trampling upon both« He may and must 
have offended against the laws of God 
and nature, if he was the faithful viceroy 
of an empire wrested in blood, from the 
people to whom (*od and natui*e had given 
it. He may and must have preserved that 
unjust dominion over timorous and abject 
nations, by a terrifying, overbearing, in- 
sulting superiority, if he was the faithful 
administrator of your government, which, 
having no root in consent or affection; no 
foundation in similarity of interests; nor 
support from any one principle which ce- 
ments men together in sociey, could only 
be upheld by alternate stratagem and 
force. The unhappy people of India, feeble 
and effeminate us they are from tlie soft- 
ness of their climate, and subdued and 
broken as they have been, by the knavery 
and strength of civilisation, still occasion- 
ally start up in all the vigour and intelli- 
gence of insulted nature. To be governed 
at all, they must be governed with a rod 
of iron; and oar empire in the east would, 
long since, have been lost to Great Britain, 
if civil skill and military prowess had not 
united their efforts to support an autho- 
rity, which heaven never gave, by means 
which it never can sanction. 
<* Gentlemen-^I think I can observe that 



you are touched with this way of consider- 
mg the subject; and I can accoimt for it, 
I have not been considering it through 
the cold medium of books, but have been 
speaking of man and his nature, and of 
human dominion, from what I have seen 
of them myself amongst reluctant nations 
submitting to our authority. I know what 
they feel, and how such feelings canakme 
be repressed. I have heard them m my 
youth fr<^>m a naked savage, in the indigo 
nant character of a prince, surrounded by 
his subjects, addressing the govemour 6£ 
a British colony, holding a bundle of sticks 
in his hand, as the notes of his unlettered 
eloquence; * Who is it,* said the jeali>a» 
ruler over the desert, encroached upon by 
the restless foot of English adventure* 
• who is it that causes this river to rise in 
the high mountains, and to empty itself 
into the ocean ? Who is it tliat causes to 
blow the loud winds of winter, and that 
calms them again in the summer ? Who 
is it that rears up the shade of those lofty 
forests, and blasts them with the quicK 
lightning at his pleasure ? The same Being* 
who gave to you a country on the other 
side of the waters, and gave ours to us; 
and by tliis title we will defend it !' said 
the warriour, throwing down histomc^awk 
upon the ground, and raising the wsr« 
sound of his nation— These are the feel- 
ings of subjugated man all round the 
globe; and, depend upon it, nothing but 
fear will control where it is vain to look for 
affection. 

" These reflections are the only antidotes 
to those anathemas of superhuman elo- 
quence, which have lately shaken these 
walls that surround us; but which it unac- 
countably falls to my province, whether I 
yr'rfl or no, a little to s^m the torrent of, 
by reminding you, that you have a mi|^hty 
sway in Asia, which cannot be maintained 
by the finer sympathies of life, or the 
practice of its charities and affections. 
W hat will they do for you, when surround- 
ed by two hundred thousand men with 
artillery, cavalry, and elephants, ogling 
upon you for their dominions which you 
have robbed them of? Justice may, no 
doubt, in such a case forbid tlie levjring 
of a fine to pay a revolting soldiery; a 
treaty may stand in the way of increasing 
a tribute to keep up the very existence €£ 
the government; and delicacy £br women 
^ay forbid all entrance into a Zenana for 
money, wliatever may be the necessity 
for taking it. All these things must ever 
be occurring. But, under the pressure of 
such constant difficulties, sodang^erousto 
national honour, it might be better, per- 
haps, to think of jeffectually securing it al* 
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' Bkkie's unparalleled success at the 
English bar. Without it, he might 
have filled Westminster Hall with 
his sentences, land obtained a repu« 
tation for eloquence, somewhat like 
the fame of a popular preacher or a 
distinguished actor; but his fortunes, 

>ye, and the liberties of his country, 
are built on the matchless skill with 
which he could subdue the genius 
of a first rate orator to the uses of 
the most consummate advocate of 
the age. 

After the passage just quoted, he 
contends (always taking care to pro- 
test against the inuendoes in every 
particular) that though a man in the 

. situation of the author should hap- 
pen, in a long work, to use one or 
two intemperate expressions, he 
must not, on this account, be <« sub- 
jected to infamy." « If,"* says he, 
*« this severe duty were binding on 
your consciences, the liberty of the 

' press would be but an empty sound; 
and no man could venture to write 
on any subject, however pure his 
purpose, without an attorney at one 

• elbow, and a counsel at the other." 
This leads to another of those high- 

'ly- wrought, and yet ai-gumentative 
•passages, which so eminently distin- 
guish this oration. ' 



together, by recalfirig'our troops and ofir 
mepchants, and abandoning ottr oriental 
empire. Until this be done, neither rdi- 
tion nor philosophy can be pressed very 
far into the aid of reformation andpunish- 

^xnent. If England, from a lust of ambHlon 
and dominion, wUl insist on maintaining 
despotick rule OTer distant and hostile na- 
tions, beyond all comparison more nume- 

. rous and extended than herself, and give 
commission to her viceroys to govern them 
with no other instructions than to pre- 
serve them, and to secure permanently 
their revenues; with what colotir of con- 

> sistencyor reason can she place herselfin 
the moral chair, and affect to foe shocked 
at the executioh, of her own orders; ad- 
verting to the exact measure of wickedness 
and injustice necessary to their execution, 
and complaining only of the excess as the 
immorality, considenng her authority as 
a dispensation for breaking the comtnands 
of God, and the breach of them as only 
punishable when contrary to the ordi- 
nances of itnan ? ' 

''Such a proceeding, gentlemen, begets 
serious reflections. It would be baiter, per- 
haps,, for the masters and the servants of 
all such governments, to join in supplica- 
tion, that the great Author of violated hu- 
manity may not confound them toj^ether in 
one-common ju^gnaent.?'!! 260---265. 

1. In . considering this passage, we 
earnestly "entreat the reader, who- 
ever he may be, to reflect on the 
morjil of it, as it bears on the great 
questions of East Indian policy; but, 
as far. as relates to the character of 
Mr; Erskine's eloquence, we would 
point out, as the most remarkable 
feature in it, that in no one sentence 
is the subject, the business in band, 
tlie case, tlie client, the verdict, lost 
.«ight of; and that the fire of that 

. oratory^ or rather that rhetorick (for 
it was quite under discipline) which 
was melting the hearts, and dazzling 
the understandings of his hearers, 
had not the power to touch for an 
instant tbe hard head of the nisifirius 
iawyer^ from which it radiated; or 
to make him swerve, by one hair- 
breadth even, from the minuter de- 
tails most befitting his purpose, and 
the.. alternate admission^ and disa- 
vowals best adapted to put his caae 

In the aafeat fioaition* This, indeed, 
was -the grand secret of Mr. Er- 

VOX,. IV. 



*' From minds th\is subdued by the ter- 
rours of punishment, there could issue no 
works of genius to expand the empire of 
human reason, nor any masterly composi- 
tions on the general nature of government, 
by the help of which, the great common- 
wealths of mankind have founded their 
establishments; much (ess. any of Uiote 
useful applications of them to critical con- 
junctiu'es, by which, from time to time, 
our own constitution, by the exertion of 

' patriot citizens, has been brought back to 
its standard. Under such terrours, all the 

: great lights of science and civilisation 
must, be extinguished} for men cannot 
communicate ^leir free thoughts to one 
another with a Tash held over their hea48. 
It is the nature of every thing that is great 
and useful, both in. the animate and inani- 
mate world, to be wild and irregular; and 
we must be contented to take them with 
the. alloys which belong to them, or live 
without them. Gqiuus bre^|:s (t^m t^e 
2<^ 
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fetters of eritlcumi»hqi iUL mndmigf ne 
sancUonftfl by its majesty and wisdoip» 
when it adrances in its path— subject it to 
the criticky and you tame it into duliiess. 
Mighty rivers break doWn their banks in 
the winter, sweeptnf^ away to 4eatii tlie 
flocks which are fattenad oil ib^ •oil that 
they fertilize in the siuntnec ihe few n^ 
be saved by embankments from drowning, 
but the dock must perish for hunger.— 
Tempests occasionslty shake our dwell* 
ings, and dissipate our isommerce; but 
they scourge before tiiem the key ele- 
ments> whioh without them W»M sUf • 
nate into pesUlence. In like iiMinner» 
Liberty herself, the last ai^d best gift of 
God to ^s oreaturtts^ must be taken just 
as she ts-r*you might pare h^r down into 
bashful regularitv, and shape her into a 
perfect model of severe scrupulous lawt 
but she would then be Liberty no longen 
and you must be content to die under the 
lash of this inexorable justice which you 
had eicchangcd lor the banners of Free- 
dom.** a 266—2^8. 

The only other extract which we 
shall make, is from the Peroration, 
where he illustrates his argument, 
of the necessity of taking the whole 
work in question together, in judg- 
ing of its intentions and merits, oy 
the awful example of the judgment 
to be expected on the book of human 
life at the last day; a topicfc which 
he manages with his usual delicacy 
of taste, and felicity of Miction. 

«* One word more, gentlemen, and I 
have done;*«-£visrv human tribonal ought 
to take eave to administer justice* as we 
look hereafter to have justice administer- 
ed to ourselves. Upon the principle on 
which the attorney jteneral prays sentence 
upon my client— uod have mercy upon 
us!— 'instead of standing before him in 
judgment with thef hopes and ooasolatioiiB 
of Christiaiis, we must call ^upon the 
mountain* to cover us{ for which of us 
can present, for. omniscient examination, a 
pure, unspotted, and faultless course? But 
I humbly expect that the benerrient Au- 
thor of our being ^f^\ Judge us as I have 
been pdnting out for yovr examj^k. UM- 
ingup the great T<^ine of qur lives in his 
hands, and regarding the general scope of 
them, if he discovers benevolence, cha- 
- f ity, and good-will to man beating in the 
heart, where he alone can look; ifhe €nds 
that our conduct, though often ibfced out 
of the path by oMf anfirttitiiss^ hiv been in 
g«?Henkl wfU dinctedi his att-searching 



m wi}], assnred^ never pumt vsIrIo 
those little comers oCourli^S| mf^^ }m 
will his justice select them, for punis^ 
meptf without tbe general context of our 

. exutence, by which faults mtky be somg- 
times found to have grown out of \lrtueS| 
and very many of our heaviest ofiencesto 
have b^ giafted by hMman im|>erff»ction 
ii^oa the best and kindest of oyr a^Qe^» 
tions. No, gentlemen^ believe me, this is 
not the course of divine justice* or there 
is no truth in the Gospels of Heaven. If 
the general tenour of a man's conduct be 

.su4ph sa I -have represented it^ he maar 
walk through the ahftdow of d^th, with 
all his taults about bi|n, wit^ as iau<^ 
cheerfulness as in the common pafhs cf 
life I because he knows, that instead of a 
stem accuser to expose before the Author 
of his nature those frail passages, which, 
like the seored matter in the book before 
ynu, chrequevs the volume of the bngibleflt 
lAd bestjspfnt life, his mercy w^l qbscurc 

. them frpii^ the eye of his purity, and o^ 
repentance blot them out fo^ CTer," If. 

The speech for Mr. Perry (the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
who has distingui^d himself too» 
on a late occasion, m. the successful 
advocate of a free press) is, though 
much less btilliant, almost equal m 
skill and argument; and it produced, 
like the defence of Stockdale, a clear 
acquittal. We shall, however, rather 
direct the attention of our. readers 
to the speech in Frost's case, .who 
was accused, by the very comfortable 
loyalty of some good men in thpp 
days, of uttering seditious 'wordsy^-* 
They turned out to be a few rapdoip 
expressions used in passing thrb|^fl^ 
a coffeehouse, where h^ had .bpen 
dining, and drinking pret^' fire'e)^, 
at an ugricultural meeting. > ' 
^ At the present day, or at any time 
since the mild and conciliatoiy ad- 
' ministration of Mri, Addingtoi('(to 
whom, (»i this, as well as od qlh^ 
apcounts, we gladly pay the ttibute 
of our humble gratitme) .no .mitn 
would be found base enough to'dC' 
nounce such offences, because, the 
government would be ashamed to 
employ even professional 9pi«8 on 
such eavesdropping errands. But 
in that day>of idiurm, it was far other- 
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Meter llftit-frilitA of Ums penitence of 

Mr Wtt-^ new convert from the 
dainnaJbJe heresy of reform, and per- 
focmtng bi« ri^^orous noviciate a^ 
iBftong'4ke associated eneiEdes oi pe« 
pular rights. In the fervour of that 
nevir ^rung zefd, an experiment 
-Was made on the temper and cha- 
racter of the nation, which nothing 
but the alarms transplanted. fran> 
Francie could have^made any mortal 
told enoQgh tx> have attempted;— » 
vrM^h the conversions of Oliver 
Cr'omwell did not surpass, except in 
success; which Buonaparte himself, 
in the antijacohin part of his life— ^ 
in his thidrd manner (to use the laA« 
gtt»ge >of painters) has soarcety ex* 
^ned, unless in the greater bold- 
ness of the design, and brilliancy of 
the execution; and which the inte- 
grity of British courts of justice, and 
the genius of Mr. Erskine, alone 
prevented from dying the canvas 
with as deep a shade among our- 
selves. The trade of a spy was then 
not merely lucrative; it had almost 
ceased to be degrading. Friends of 
tiie constitution, as they were called, 
conveyed the dark hint, and carried 
Jthe careless words of the' supposed 
'^ democrat* from house to house, 
till) at last, his person was watched, 
bis temper tried, the accents of dis« 
content registered, as they were 
wrun^ from his lips by every indig- 
nity which the fiersecution (^society 
(if we may so speak) can inflict; 
and then his company shunned by 
the base and the cowardly; or only 
tesorted to by the ioyal who had not 
yet fattened upon him,' and had their 
tbrtune still to make out of his life 
and conversation. 

We speak not from hearsay, or 
from fancy, but from distinct and 
personal recollection; for fifteen 
years have not passed over our 
heads, since every part of the island, 
from the metropolis to the meanest 
village that supports an attorney or 
a curate, teemed with the wretched 
vermin whom we are in vain at- 



t e aiptiii g' ny desctibe* We speak» 
iildfted, fi^&m- notes that are still 
fresh and legible; for, turn which 
way we wilJ^ vr,t now see almost all 
the plaees of profit and trust in this 
ialami filled with persons, for whos^ 
elevatien ^we should find h hard to 
a9ecount, if we did hot Vdok back to 
their apprenticeships in 1794 and 
1795. We speak from a feeling re- 
collection; for, .where did this Unut- 
teridble baseness; this infii^ite misery; 
this most humiliatiBg curse, fall so 
heavHj^ as in the rtry city whero 
we now write ? And for no other 
reason, but because Scotland has no 
popular spirit, from having no po« 
pular elections— «aad because her 
courts of justice were, at that time, 
considerably behind the courts of 
Westminster. In London, the evil 
was less severely felt; but it was no 
fault of Mr. Pitt's that it stopt 
where it did. He had committed in 
his youth the sin of reform; he had 
his atonement to make for an offence 
only pardonable on the score of that 
heedless and tender age-— only to be 
exina^ted by the most glaring proofs 
of amendment. 

Mr. Frost had been a reformer, 
too; and had even held a high oiHce 
among the members of Mr. Pitt's 
society. In this capacity he had con» 
staat communicatiiHis with that dis- 
tinguished personage; and, at his 
trial, could even produce the most 
cordial and respectful letters, on the 
interests of their « great and com- 
^mon cause.^* The canting visage of 
HarrisoB, or the steady virtue of 
HutohiiOQ, were not more hateful to 
eromw^U; Danton and Brissot were 
not more formidable to Robespierre; 
Syeyes is less odious to Buonaparte; 
a cathplick petition to lord Castle- 
t»s^h; Off to come nearer to the 
point, tiM<{ue8den of the abolition, 
to the same Mr. Pitt himself, after 
his periods had been turned on the 
slave trafRck— than such men as 
Frost, Hardy, Thclwall aiKl Holcroft 
we)^' to that* oqnv^i*ted reformer of 
the parliament. After he had once 
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ionwom the efwunef hia wsf) and ^ 
aaid to corruption, " thou art my 
brother," and called power, or rather 
place, his god (for he truckled too 
much for the sake of merely keefiing 
s«-»-be was too mean in his official 
propensities, to deserve Uie nione of 
ambitious) the sight of a reformer 
ifas.a spectre to his eyes; he detest- 
ed it as the wicked do the li^ht; as 
tyrants do the history, of their own 
times, which haunts their repose 
even after the conscience has ceased 
to sting their souls. We must be 
pardoned for using this language. 
We know of no epithet too harsh 
for him who was profligate enough 
to thirst for the blood of his former 
associates in reform; of the very 
men whom his own eloquence, and 
the protection of his high station, had 
seduced into popular courses; and, 
not content with deserting them, to 
use the power into which he^ h»d 
mounted on their backs, for the pur- 
pose of their destruction! When the 
wars and the taxes which we owe 
to the lamentable policy of this rash 
statesman shall be forgotten, and 
the turmoils of this factious age shall 
live only in historical. record; when 
those venal crowds shall be no more, 
who now subsist on the spoil of the 
myriads whom he has undone, the 
passage of this great orator's life, 
which will excite the most lively 
emotions, will be . that where his 
apostacies are enrolled; where the^ 
case of the African slave, and of the 
Irish cathplick, stand black ip . the 
sight; but most of: all will the heart 
shudder at his persecutions of the 
reformers, and his attempt to natu- 
ralize into England a system of pro* 
^criptions, which nothing but the 
trial by jury, and by English judges, 
could have prevented from sinking 
the whole land in iafamy and blood. 
The speech for. Mr. Frost is the 
first of those almost niiraculous ex- 
ertions which, in that momentous 
crisis, Mr. Erskinq m^de for the li- 
berties of his country. We shall give 



oiir;reaiieff8 onty a slxyrt jtpeciiMft 
of it, as- descriptive of the proceed- 
ings which we have been alluding^ 
to; and more especially of the con- 
duct of the t government and their 
agent». in. Scotland. Could evidence 
be brought from Ireland, ^e appre- 
hend the Scottish persecutions would 
sink out of sight 

" Gentietnen— 4t is impossible Ibr me 
to form any othor judgment of tbe tmpres. 
fi'ion which such a procee^ng» altogether, 
is. likely to make apon your minds, but 
fvom that which it makes upon wg <npn. In 
the first place, is society to be protected by 
the breach of those confidences, and in the 
destruction of that security and traDqai]li« 
t}\ which constitute its very essence every 
where, but which, till of late, most empha* 
tically characterized the life of-an BngUsh- 
man ? Is government to derive dignity and 
safety by means which render it impossi- 
ble for any man who has the least 9park of 
honour to step forward to serve it ? fs the 
time come, when obedience to tlie law and 
correctness of conduct are not a sufficient 
protection to the subject, but that he must 
measure his steps, select his expressions, 
and adjust his very looks in the most com« 
mon and private intercourses of life ? Must 
an English gentleman, in future, fill his 
wine by a measure, lest,' in the openness 
of his soul, and whilst believing' his neif^h* 
hours are joining with him in that happy 
relaxation and freedom of thought, which 
Is the prime blessing of life, he should find 
his character blasted, and his person in a 
prison ? Does any man put such constraint 
upon himself in the most private moment 
of his life, that he would be contented* to 
have his loosest and lightest words record* 
ed, and set in array against him in a court 
of justice? Thank God, the world lives 
very differently, or it would not be worth 
living In. There are moments when jarring 
opinions may be given without inoonsist* 
ency; when Truth herself may be sported 
with without the breach of veracitys and 
where ^elUimagined nonsense is not only 
superiour to, but is the very index to wit 
and wisdom* I might safely assert,' taking, 
too, for the standard of my assertion, the 
most honourably correct and enlightened 
societies in the kingdom, that if malignant 
Spies were propf^y posted, scarcely a din* 
ner would ^nd without a duel and an in* 
dictu^ent. 

. " When I came down this morning, and 
found, contrary to my expectation, tliat we 
were to be stuned into this mifierable hole 
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it iMtNOU* to censttme our eonstitutiohs: 
titpposel had muttered along through the 
gloomy passa^^es: * What, is this cursed 
trial of Hastings ^ing on again? Are 
we to have no respite ? Are we to die 
Of the asthma in this damned comer? 
1 with to God that the roof would come 
down and ahate the impeachment, lords, 
commons, and all together.' Stich a toith, 
proceeding fi*om the mindf would be despe- 
rate wickedness, and the serious expres- 
•ionof it a high and criminal contempt of 
parliament. Perhaps the bare utterance of 
such words, even without meaning, would 
be irreverend and foolish; but still, if such 
expressions had been gravely imputed to 
me as. the result of a malignant mind, 
seeking the destruction of the lords and 
eommona of England, how would they 
have been treated In the house of com- 
moas, on a motion for my expulsion ? How I 
The witness would have been laughed out 
^Uie house before be had half finished 
his evidence, and would have been voted 
to be too great a blockhead to deserve a 
worse character. Many things are, indeed, 
wrong and reprehensible, that neither do 
nor can become the objects of criminal 
justice; because the happiness and security 
of social life, which are the very end and 
object of' all law and justice, forbid the 
communication of them; because the spirit 
of a gentleman, which is tlie most refined 
morality, either shuts men's ears against 
what should not be heard, or closes their 
Ups with the ftacred seal of honour. 
- ''This tacit but well understood and 
delightful compact of social life, is per- 
fectly consistent with its safety. The secu- 
rity of free governments, and the unsus- 
pecting confidence of every man who lives 
under them, are not only compatible, but 
inseparable. It is easy to distinguish where 
the publick duty calls for the violation of 
the private one; criminal intention, but not 
Indecent levities, not even grave opinions 
unconnected with conduct, are to be ex- 
posed to the magistrate) and when men, 
which happens but seldom, without the 
honour or the sense to make the due dis- 
tinctions, force complaints upon govem- 
meBts, which they can neither approve of 
nor refuse to act upon; it becomes the 
office of juries, as it is yours to day, to 
draw the true line in their judgments, 
measuring men's conduct by the safe 
standards of human life and experience." 
11.341,344. 

After quoting Mr. Burke's spirited 
• remarks on the system oi esfiionage 
and persecution practised in France^ 
he proceeds: 

* The King's Bench sat in the small court of Common Pleas, the impeachment 
having shut up its own court. Editor. 



'* If these sentinwrns- apply so jufttly tv 

the reprobation of pei'secution for opinions, 
even for opinions which the laws, however 
absurdly, ^inhibits for opinions, though 
certainly andmaturely entertained, though 
publickfy professed, and though Allowed 
up by corresponding conduct; how irre- 
sistibly do they devote to contempt and 
execration, all eavesdropping attacks upon 
loose conversations, casual or convivial^ 
more especially when proceeding frona 
persons conforming to all the' religious and 
civil institutions of the state, unsupported 
by general and avowed pix>fession, and 
not merely unconnected with conduct, but. 
scarcely attended with recollection or 
consciousness! Such a vexatious system 
of inquisition, the disturber of household 
peace, began and ended with the star- 
chamber* The venerable law of England 
never knew it; her noble, dignified, and 
humane policy soars above the little irre- 
gularities of our lives, and disdains to 
enter our closets without a warrant, found- 
ed upon complaint Constructed by maa 
to regulate human infirmities, and not by 
God to guard the purity of angels, it leaves 
to us our thoughts, our opinions, and our 
conversations; and punishes only overt 
acts of contempt and disobedience to her 
autiiority. 

'^Gentiemen, this is not the specious 
phrase of an advocate for his client; it is 
not even my exposition of the spirit of our 
constitution; but it is the phrase and let- 
ter of the law itself In the most critical 
conjunctures of our history, when govern- 
ment was legislating for its own existence 
and continuance, it never overstepped this 
wise moderation. To give stability to es- 
tablishments, it occasionally bridled opi- 
nions concerning them; but its punish- 
ments, though sanguinary, laid no marev 
for thoughtieiB iffe, and took no man by 
surprise." II. 345, 34d. 

We subjoin one other passage 
from the conclusion of the speech, 
because its application to the present 
times is but too striking. 

" Indeed, I am very sorry to say that 
We hear of late too much of tiie excellence 
of the British goi-emment, andyee^buttoo 
little of its benefits. They, too, who pro- 
nounce its panegyricks, are those who alone 
prevent the entire publick from acceding 
to them; the eulogium comes from a sus- 
pected quarter, when it is pronounced by 
persons enjoying every honour from the 
crown, and treating the people hpon all 
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•ocaiiooft intli wiMpicao and Mtitenipt 
Tlie three estates of the 1dn|;doi& are (x>- 
ordinate^ all alike representing the digni- 

Sy fixid jointly executing the authority of 
e nation; y^t all our loyalty jseems to be 
wasted vpQii one of theoL How happens 
it else, that we »re so exquisitely sensible, 
ao tremUingly alive to every attack upoa 
th< crown» or the nobles that surround it^ 
yet so coippletely carele9S of what regardji 
die onee respected and awful commons of 
OreatQritain! 

^ If Mr. Frost had f^wt into every cof« 
Ibeboiiae. ftom Charmgoross to -the £x« 
cliMige» lamenting the dangen of popuiar 
govenuaenti reprobating the peerishness 
of oppMitlOD m parliaqobeiit; and wishing, 
m the. most advised terms, that we could 
look up tp the Uirane and its excellent 
mhiislers akrne, for quiet and comfortable 
government^ do you think that we shook! 
have had an indictment ? I ask pardon for 
the, suppoiitionf I can discover that you 
lire kugoing at me for its absurdity. In« 
deed, I might ask you whetlier it is not 
the notorio^ language of the hip'hest men, 
in and out of parUament, to justify tlie 
alienation of the popular part of the go* 
Temment from tlie spirit and principle of 
)ts trust and office, and to prognosticate 
the veij ruin oad downfal of England, 
^m a tree and un/oorrupted rc^ireseiita- 
tlon of the great body of the people ? I 
polemnly declare to you, that 1 think the 
whole of this system leads inevitably to 
the dangers we seek to avert; it 'divsdea 
the hi^lier and the lower eiaasea ctf the 
nation into adverse parties, instead of uni* 
iting and compounding them into one har« 
monious whole; it embitters the people 
against auUiority, which, when they are 
inade to feel and know is but their own 
aecurity^ they must, from the nature of 
man, umte to support and cherish. | da 
ixot believe that thoue is any set of men to 
be named in En|fland, I might say, that I 
do not know an individual, who seriously 
wishes to toiich the crown, or any bi*anch 
fyf our excellent conatitutioni and when we 
hear peevish and disrespectful expressimia 
concerning any of its functions, depend 
upon it, it proceeds from some practical 
variance between its theory and its pirac* 
tice. These variances are tlie fatal springs 
of disorder and disgust; they lost Ameri- 
ca, and in that unfortunate separation 
laid the fqundatton of all that we have to 
<ear; yet, instead of treading b^k our 
ateps, we seek recovery in the system 
which brought us into peril. I^et govern- 
ment, in England, always take care to 
make its administration correspond with 
the true spirit of our genuine constitution. 



«ad aothiiiff wUl ever fndawget it Mbit 
seek to maintain its corruptiona by seve- 
rity and coercion, and neither laws nor 
arms w91 support it These are mys^Mi* 
meatar and I advise ydu, ka««»er, vm- 
popi^ th^y may be at tliia moment^ to 
consider them, before yon repel them/* 
U. 353-^6. 

In the violence of that day, the 
exertions of Mr. Erskine failed.>of 
their accustomed effect; and Mr* 
Frost was found guilty. But the im^ 
pression of his defence was not lost; 
and it deterred the government front 
risking its credit on such precarious 
speculations, untily in IT9^. tbe 
charges of high treason were brought 
forward, the whole force of the bar 
marshalled against the prlsonersrand 
every effort used to beat down their 
undaunted defender. Then it waa 
that his consummate tatent? shone 
in their full lustre. His indefatigable 
patience, his eternal watchfulneaa^ 
his unceasing labour of body and <^ 
mind, the strength of an herculean 
constitution, his untameable spint^ 
a subtlety which the merest pleader 
might envy, a quickness of intellect 
which made up for the host im wa& 
opponed to: these wore the f-reat 
powers of the man; and'tiiewt)rtder» 
ful eloquence of his speeches is <«i* 
ly to be spoken of as second to these« 
Amidst sdl the struggles of the ^aart 
stitution, in parliament, in the coim^ 
oil, and in the field, there is no one 
man, certainly, to whose tn^riduai 
exertions it owes so much, as to this 
celebrated advocate; and; if ever a 
single patriot saved his country from 
the horrours of a proscription,\this 
man did this deed for xksy in stem- 
ming the tide of state prosecutions. 

We have spoken most at larg;e of 
bis later productions; but the rekder 
will naturally be anxious to look- ^ 
the beginnings of hia careter. W.P 
subjoin, therefore, an extnuct. ieqim 
his celebtated speech for captain 
Baiilie, being the first he evermade^ 
and pronounced by him immediately 
after he was called to the bar. The 
specimen we are about to give, is 
selected principally with a view to 
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dhoVt tjiat die coaragie which mark- 
ed Mr^ Er&kine's professional li&, 
tritt. m^ acquired after tbe aucoess 
«iiick*rtMtered it aaafe aada cbeep 
virtue;' but, btmg naturaliy mlMidttt 
in the «ali| iras dbplafed at a mo- 
nent when atte&ded with tiie most 
Ibrnudabli; risliB. . 

*^|ii ^is enumeration of delinquents, the 
.rtVd. Mr. • ■ , look6 round, «s if be 
Chcmgtit I had fbrgotten him. He is mia? 
talGea; I -vrell remembered him: but Aif 
iaftuiyf: is wom threadbare. 1^. Huipb)r 
has ah^eady treated bim with that ridicule 
arhiehhis foay, and Mr. Peckbam with 
that intectiTe which his wickedness, de- 
^rve. I shall, therefore, forbear to taint 
the ear bf the •court fhrther with bis naniei 
a name i^iich would briag dishonour upon 
hia qouatry and its religion, i^ human na- 
ture were not happily compelled to bear 
the greater pait of the disgrace, and to 
ware h amongst mankind/' 

'* Sfwih, mg hrds, is the caee. ' The de< 



one road to escape oat of this'fousmess 
without pollution and disgrace; and rAot #», 
by publlckly disavowing tlie acts of the 
prosecutors, and restoring captain BailUe 
to his command. If he does this, theq, his 
oiFence will t>e no more tban the too com- 
mon one, of having suffered his ov^xi person' 
at interest fo prevail oyer his pubiit^ 
duty, in placing his voters in the hospitd. 
But if, on the contrary, he continues to 
^otect the ptosecutors, in. spite of the 
evidence of their guilt, which lias excited 
thca Mm e it iie .e ef 4^e n^iaeroasaildience 
that erowd this pourt— 1/ he ket^ Hie 
mured Atott' eM^^ended^ . sr daii» 4^ ttim 
thai mepmmen int» a rmwai, J ekeU Htm 
mtecrvple to cfactee him m occmpU^ in 
their jruik/ a khamelese opprcuert adiafftaee 
a> tft rant^ and a trmiqp to hia ti^uat^^ 
But as I shoukl be very jtony that the 
fotime of myibnure and honourable frrend 
abauiddepMl, either 'upon the exercise 
of lord " ■■> n ,. f g virtues^ or the in^uenco 
of his fears, I do most ^amestly entreat 
tile court to mark the malignant object of 
this prosecution, and to defeat it. I beseech 
ftndant^ not a disappointed, malicious in- you, niy lords, to consider, that even by 



fbrme^ p^ing mto official abuses, because 
^tbout orace himself, but himself a man 
inoffijce; not troublesqmely inquisitive into 
other men^s departments^ but conscien- 
tiously ooo>ecting his own; doing it pursu- 
ant to the rules of law, and, what height- 
€»a theeharacter, doing it at the risk of 
hi8.<>$co»-from which the effironterjr of 
ppsKes has already su^)ended him with* 
outproof of his guilt; a conduct, not only 
unjust and illiberal, but highly disrespect- 
fuVtb this court, whose judges sit in the 
dduble capacity of mimsters of the law, 
andf gavernoora of this sacred and abused 
ifl^tution. Indeed, lord ■ hasj in my 
^ilKU acte4 such a part. 
"•■..♦•. 

- [♦fl&Td, hrd Mdn^dd ohaerving the coun* 

' 4el. heated with hiemibject, aUdgm-mnff 

. ^perMvnid on thejirait lard of the admiral'' 

. - .%^ told him that lord — -waa not' 

^ bejore the courti^ 

.. •• rknow, that he is not formally before 
the court; but, for that very reason, Iv?ilt 
Mritt^ him bifire the court. He has placed 
■&ese men Ifi-the front of the battle, in 
faopei to escape under their: shelter; but I 
WiH'AOt join in battle with them: their 
viaes* thoiLgh screwed up to the highest 
pitch of humjai depravity, are hot of dig- 
ni^ enough to vindicate the combat with 
me, 1 will drag him to Kght^ who is the 
dark'mOrer behind this scene of iniquity* 
I asiertf that the e^\ of *■ " hv» but 



diacharging the rule, and with costs, ^le 
defendant is neither proteeted nor re- 
stored. I traat, therefore, your lordships 
will not rest satisfied wkh fulfilling your 
J voxel AL duty, but, as the strongest 
evidence of fold abuses has, by accident, 
come collaterally before you, that you will 
pvoteot a brave and publick spirited offi. 
eer from the pesBocotion this writing has 
brought i^en hioh and not suffer so dread- 
ful an eaample to go abroad into the 
world, as the ruin oi an upright man, for 
having faithfully discharged his duty. 

" My lords, this matter is of the last 
importance. I speak not as an advocate 
alone, I speak to you as a man^ as a mem- 
her of a state. Whose very existence de- 
pends upon her naval strength. If a mis- 
government were to i^ill upon Chelsea 
hos|>itir to iht ruin and discouragement of 
our army, it would be no doubt to be la- 
mented; yet I should not think it fatal. 
But if our fleets are to be crippled by the 
baneful influence of elections, we are lost 
indeed ! If the seaman, who, while he 
exposes his body to fatigues and dangers, 
looking forward to Greenwich as an asy* 
Inm iSr Infirmity arid old age, sees the 

fates of it blocked up' by corruption, and 
ears the 'riot andmittH of Inxutious land- 
men droWnmff the gi-oarts ^,nd complaints 
of the wounded, helpless companions of 
his giory*-^e will temjpt the seas no more. ' 
The admiralty ma^ press nis booy, in- 
deed, at the expense of hjimanity and the 
cdnstat\^ot^4 -but 'diey cannot pre3s hia 
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mund; they eaimot press the heroick 
lurdour of » British sailor; and, instead of 
a fleet to carry terrour all round the 
globe, the admiralty may not much longer 
Se able to amuse us, with even the peace- 
able, unsubstantial pageant of a review. 

'* Fine and imtrisonkxnt! The 
man deserves a pala.c^» instead of a. 
PRISON, who prevents the palace, built 
by the publick bounty of his country, from 
being converted into a dungeon, and who 
sacrifices his own security to the interests 
«f humanity and virtue." L 2aS9— 32. 

The professional life of ^is emi- 
cent person, who has, of late years, 
reached the highest honours of the 
law, is, in every respect, useful, as 
an example to future lawyers. It 
shows, that a base, timenierviiig de* 
meanour towards the judges, and a 
corrupt or servile conduct towards 
the government, ai»e not the only, 
though, from the frailty of human 
nature, and the wickedness of the 
age, they may often prove the surest 
roads to preferment. It exalts the 
character of an English barrister 
beyond what, in former times, it had 
attained, and holds out an illustrious 
Instance of patriotism and indepen- 
dence, united with the highest legal 
excellence, and crowned, ki the worst 
t)f tinaes, with the most ample suc- 
cess. But it is doubly important, by 
proving how much a single man can 
do agamst the corruption of his age, 
and how far he can vindicate the li- 
berties of his country, so long as 
couits of justice are pure, by raising 



his sbgle voice against the ontcrf 
of the p6<q>le, and the influence dT 
the crown^ at a time when the union 
of these opposite forces was bearing^ 
down all opposition in parliament^ 
and daily setting at nought the most 
splendid talents, armed with the 
most just cause. While th^ admi- 
nistration of the law flows in such 
pure channels; while the judges arc 
incorruptible, and are watched hf 
the scrutinizing eyes of an enlight- 
ened bar, as well as by the . jealous 
attention of the country; while ju- 
ries continue to know, and to exer* 
cise their high functions, and a sin* 
gle advocate of honesty and talents 
, remains— -thank God, happen, what 
will in other places, our persoaal 
safety is beyond the reach of a cor- 
rupt ministry and their venal adhe* 
rents. Justice will hold her. even 
balance, in the midst of hosts armed 
with gold or with steel. The law will 
be administered steadily, while the 
principles of right and wrong; the 
evidence of the senses themselves; 
the veiy axioms of arithmetick, may 
seem, elsewhere, to be mixed in one 
giddy and inextricable confusion; 
and, after every other plank of the 
British constitution shall h^ve simk 
below the weight of the crown, or 
been stove in by the violence of po- 
pular commotion, that one will re- 
main, to which we are ever fondest 
of clinging, and by which we coo 
always most surely be saved* 



FEOM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The Vdy of the Lake; a Poem. . By Walter Scott, Esq. 4to. 2t 2». boards. Philadel- 
phia, republished by Edward £arle» in a miniature edition. Price gl. 1810. 

*• N«c virtute foret clarisve potentius ar- Perfectum decies non castig^vit ad Uft*^ 

mis guem." 

Quam lingu4 Latium, ;ji non offenderet De Jrte Poeticd, v. 2^. 

unum- 

^ v3^ ^^^"^ ^""^ ^''^''' ^^ "'''''*• UNDER the shelter of this great 

Pompilius sanguis, carmen repreh^ndite, authority, we commence our review 

quod non of the highly poeucal but most m* 

Mulu dies t% iftulu Ktura coercuit, atque correct work before us. 
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The poet tells us in his parting 

address^ that 

— " Litde recks he of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay:"— 

but we trust tiiat our readel^ will 
not find us disposed to cavil; and 
"we are certain that censure, in this 
•instance, will not be idle, because, if 
a pure literary taste be yet worth 
preserving among us, on no occa- 
sion can its advocates stand forwards 
with better grace, and with more 
likelihood of obtaining the approba- 
tion of the judicious and intelligent, 
than on the present Witb due re- 
spect, then, we approach an author 
whose eminent genius we warmly 
and • freely acknowlcgde, but whose 
carelessness in composition is, we 
conceive, making a rapid progress 
in barbari^g our language and 
corrupting our taste. We shall be- 
^in by a general survey of the plan 
of thf poem, interspersed with such 
remarks as arise from the subject; 
then make some extracts as speci- 
mens of the style and execution; and 
conclude with further observations 
on its merits in all these respects. 

The events recorded in the story 
are supposed to have taken place in 
the reign of James the Bfth of Scot- 
land. The scene is laid chiefly in the 
vicinity of Loch-Katrine, in the west- 
em Highlands of Pertshire. The time 
of action includes six dayss and the 
transactions of each day occupy a 
canto. After a fine address to the 
harp of the north, the first canto, 
which is called The Chaacy com- 
mences with an account of a long 
and dangerous hunt, over a tract of 
country, of which, we have no doubt, 
the topographical accuracy is equal 
to the picturesque description. The 
huntsmen drop the pursuit in sue- 
cession^ 

•* And when the brigg of Turk was won, . 
The headmost horseitian rode alone. '* 

His two bloodhounds drive the 

•« stalwart stag" up to the western 

Vol. IV. 2 R 
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boundary of Loch-Katrine; where, 
as they approach to seize him, in- 
stead of turning to bay, he dashes 
into a deep ravine, and foils their 
pursuit in the crags and thickets 
below. Here the gallant steed of the 
sportsman falls exhausted, and ex- 
pires. He pathetically apostrophizes 
the noble animal, and calling off his 
dogs, endeavours to retrace his way 
to his companions; when his road- 
tfa the wild borders of the lake, 
among mountains and woods, is as 
clearly brought to our view as if we 
really beheld it. Having wandered 
for some time in this romantick scene^ 
his path winds out on the Lake, and 
gives him a glorious prospect of its 
expanse. Here he blows his hom, 
in hopes of summoning some strag- 
gler of his train; but, to his asto- 
nishment, he perceives a damsel of 
matchless beauty and elegance, 
whose dress betrays the daughter of 
some highland chief, guiding a light 
skiflp over the water. As she draws 
near the shore, she looks round for 
the person who blew the horn; asks 
whether it was her « father," and, 
n^ore gently, whether it was ^ Mal- 
colm?" On seeing a strarig^er, she 
pushes her boat from the shore, but, 
reassured by his address and ap- 
pearance, she listens to his tale of 
losing Mmself in the chase, and 
courteously offers him the rights of 
hospitality in her Other's house. To 
his surprise, she adds that old Allan- 
Bane, their secondsighted minstrel, 
had foretold his mischance, and his 
arrival at the lake. He takes the 
oar from the lady, and they land on 
a thickly wooded island- The " rus-» 
tick bower," or, as the ladv gayly 
calls it, the enchanted « hall,'^ which 
they reach through a tangled path, 
excites still farther the wonder of 
the stranger. The large room whicl^ 
they enter is hung round with tro- 
phies of the chase; and a swqrd of 
enormous size, falling as they cross 
the threshold with a loud clang on 
the floor, not a little startles the 
knight; but he blushes for liis 'mo^ 
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ihentary alarm; and/ taking up the 
Bteel, asks whose "stalWart arm" 
eooid wield so vast a weapon ? She 
tells him that it trembles in her 
father's hand as lightl]^ as a hazel 
w^nd in her*s, and adds, playfully, 
that her sire was equal in size to 
Ferragus or Ascabart: 

^ But in the abcent Rants' hold* 
Are women fHitis aiiicL mQiiiaiBxildr 

The misti^sa of the maaskoii. a^ 
pears, the Lady Margareti 

'^'To whom, thougli more than kindred 

knew, 
Voang- Ellen gave ^ mother** due:** 

\if which obscure piece of i«£6rma<» 
lioii, we are afforded but small in* 
sight into the relationship of th^ 
characters at present. However, the 
stranger informs us that he is 

** The kiiight pf Snow4oiUi» Raines ¥i^ 
James;'* 

and in return for this communica^ 
tioti he seems disposed to ascertain 
the degree and title of his hosts; 
but the elder lady « heard with si«» 
lence , grave,** or Ellen innocently 
smiled ^way his inquiries; 

•* Wicrd women we ! by dale tfnd down. 
We dwd! afair from tower and town/* 

She aing^ a very pretty song in 
continuance, and is accompanied by 
an unseen harp. The stranger, de^p 
lighted with his reception, retires 
to his bed of mountsun -heather, and 
dreama of a}l the strange accidents 
of the dfty; and his vision is descri* 
^d with ^Jl the commanding im^kgi* 
nation of 9^ poet. Chiefly, liowever, 
the knight dwells on the likenesa in 
the highland maiden to the exiled 
family of JTouglas; ahd on the gi- 
gantick aword, which could not be 
wielded hy any bvtf, a Douglas armt 
To chase these painful thoughts, he 
breathes his midnifi^ht orison, and 
telU his ^t^B of goT4 mid sinks to 
fcst, ... 



«« Until the heath cock «hrilly ctew. 
And morning dawned on Benvenue."*^ 

Thus interested in the character^ 
and events of the story, the rfeade> 
is introduced to the second canto, 
entitled The Island. It opens with a 
morning scene, and a most beauti- 
ful song of the aged minstrel, sitting 
on a rock which overhangs the Lake^ 
and viewing the departure of the 
stranger in a vessel which besuis him 
to the opposite shore. Ellen sits besid^ 
the minstrel, and smiles to see the 
parting stranger linger, and stop^ 
and turn to wave a long and repeated 
a()ieu. She blushes, however, for her. 
monientary forgetfulness, and bids 
the old man sing the praise of a 
doble house, and ^pour f<M*th the' 
glory of the Grgsme 1** She reddeof^ 
deeper at the name; 

** For of his clan, hi hall and bower, . " ^ 
Young Malcolm Grstno Waft held the 
flower.** 

The minstrel fails into a mdaii^ 
eholy reverie; in the course of whiiA 
he gives us such glimpses of thMr 
events preceding the storj^, aa-senMS 
greatly to heighten our mterest in 
tbe fate pf the characters. He focyh 
^at his harp now retuvfis s«ett 
Hioumful sounds to his touchr as. it 
did la «( Botliweirs bannerM haU^'* ^ 

w Ere ]>0Hg}a9eB, to win driven^ . . 
Were t>ani»h^ from their native heaven/^ 

fillen, who now appeara confessedSjr 
a Douglas, " 

" The Lady of thp bleeding heait>** 

jBUdeavours to cheer the <M liiinstSrel^ 
but, on her mentioning the name^ 
black sir Roderick, the sc'ourge of 
the Saxpns and the pride of Clan^ 
Alpine, a kinsman of the Dougfas^§ 
and .their protector at ^in^nt, tlJ9 
bard reminds her that this sflVdgtf 
chieftain (who is adniirabty painted) 
aspires to her hand; and Ellen, shad« 
dering at the thought, declares her 
resolution to die in ^ convent, of 
gander 
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•» Tbroiigh realms beyond the aea. 
Seeking the world's cold charity/* 

fo^th^r than become the bride of sir 
]|^oderick. To change the subjeatt 
she speaks of their stranger guest; 
W Allan-Bane foretells sorrow, even 
from l^inii since the Douglas swor4 

•* Did, self unscabbarded, foreshow 
"TTie footstep of a secret foe." 

At all eventSj Roderick was likely to 
be suspicious and jealous of luni« 
and the minstrel reminds Ellen of 
Roderick's quarrel with Malcolm 
Graeme. As they converse, sir Ro- 
dericVs «banner*d pine" advances 
up the lake in four vessels, to the 
sound of martial musick. This scene 
is highly finished, and the expressive 
notes of the pibroch almost seem to 
have that effect in the poet's de- 
scription which is ascribed to them 
"in reality. The words of the war- 
song are spirited; but the arrival of 
^e boats at the shore presents us 
with a most engaging picture. Lady 
Margaret, the mother of Roderickf 
receives him with her female band| 
and calls Ellen to welcome him still 
mone grtitefully; but the reluctant 
damsel at this moment beans her 
tuber's bugle; and, hastening with 
Allan-Bane into her skiff) she darts 
Ibrward over the lake to meet the 
Douglas. Their embrace is most 
ajweetly and naturally described; and 
ihe groupe of the father, the daugh- 
ter,, and the lover modestly standing 
at a little distance, with the aged 
minstrel in the boat, will surely call 
forth the talents of some pauiter 
worthy to embody the images pf th^ 
foet. 

The Douglas answers all the ex- 
pectations whi^h have been formed 
o£ him^ and Malcolm Gr^me is one 
ef the most winning .young heroes 
^ romance. Roderick is an admira? 
ble contrast* The reader has. been 
prepared for all these characters 
very artfully; and his gratification 
when they are. introduced to him is 
heightened instead of diminished. 



Roderick ill brooks thjs . appearance 
of a rival, notwithstanding his friend- 
ly 'guidance of the Douglas sa£b 
through the royal spies and scouts 
(though Malcolm was a royal ward) 
apd spoils the happiness of their 
meeting by announcing the approach 
of the king on a hunting party, pr 
the pretext of a hunting party, to 
Loch-Katrine. Douglas determines 
that no friend shall suffer fo^ him 
and his daughter, and resolves to 
seek shelter among the mountains; 
but Roderick will not allow thisj 
and, asking the hand of Ellen, he 
declares, that, united with the Dou- 
glas, he shall be ^ cpnddent in arm^" 
against the king. Ellen's agitation 
and despair for her father's safety, 
almost drive her to accept the hand 
(^ the dreaded Roderick: but Mai« 
colm rises to speak. Douglas, an- 
ticipating him, tells Roderick that 
Ellen cannot be his bride. Roderick 
then manifests the most indignant 
rage; and, as Malcolm hastens to 
support Ellen, who is overcome witli 
this scene, the fierce chieftain at- 
tacks his rival, and they are separa^ 
ted only by the strength of Douglas. * 
With a few manly words of affection 
for him and his lovely daughter, and 
a stem defiance to Roderick, Mal- 
colm departs, and, attended by Al- 
lan-Bane to the water's side> cries 
out with noble spirit, 

'* 'Tell Roderick Dhu» I owed him nought^ 
Not the poor service of a boat. 
To waft me to yon fnountain side**^ . 
Then plunged he ia the flashiag tide.*' 

Tbe minstrel watches Malcolm safe 
over to the opposite ^lore, and thus 
ends the second caaito. Thus, too^ 
enda, for the fMresent, our labour of 
detail or,.ratiier^ our pleasure in 
giving the outline of the events and 
charactemof the story. These have 
been hitherto excellently related and 
contrasted; but << Qh ! most lame 
and impotent" progression ! All that 
f^lows of beau^ in the third, is the 
beapty of long description uncon- 
nected with 1^0 plot; and the a(^ 
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vancc of the main story is so mise* 
rably delayed, that we lose almost 
all our ifiterest m the fate of the 
charactens. Can it be believed that 
Malcolm Graeme, the gallant, the 
ingenuous lover of Ellen, appears 
not aeain till the end of the sixth 
canto? 

'< Ostenclent terris bunc tantum fata, neque 

uUr^ 
•^Easesinentl'*— 

Yet so it is. The only one of our 
,old acquaintance, whom we see in 
the third canto, which is called The 
Gatherings is koderick Dhu. We 
Lear, indeed, with that clueftain, ft 
song from Ellen^ which we had 
much rather not have heard, since 
it is nearly the worst of the many 
doleful canticles in the volume. How 
this autlior, who can be a genuine 
poet when he pleases, not only in 
the description of inanimate nature, 
but in scenes full of life, of spirit^ 
or of tenderness, can write his songs 
(for the exceptions are not nume- 
rous) in such lamentable taste, we 
are as unable to conceive as we are 
sorry to be compelled to remark: but 
Avc shall not any farther anticipate 
the censure which the mere quota- 
tion of one of these ditties, and a 
reference to some others, must en- 
tail on them. 

In The Gathering, much good 
description and many picturesque 
passages undoubtedly occur. The 
sacrifice, or augury of the Taghairm, 
a superstitious mode of inquiring 
into futurity, is pei'formed by Brian 
the hermit, at the orders of Ro- 
derick. This hermit is a wonderful 
being, and is fearfully described; 
but he detains us so long with his 
preparations, both in this canto and 
as they are related more fully in the 
4th, that we cannot help exclaiming: 
<< Leave muttering thy damned curs- 
es,*' and let us go on with the story. 
He slays ^ a goat, the patriarch of the 
ftock," vir gregia^ i/tae ca/ier, and 
makes a slender cross of yew, the 
ends of which he bums in the 



flames, quenches in the blood 6ftbe 
patriarch, and sends it forwards^ 
under the name of the fiery cross, 
from village te tiU&ge, by itdnys of 
messengers, to rouse the country to 
arms. Roderick's henchman (or 
hunch-man) that is, his close attend- 
ant, is the principle courier; and a^ 
he successively passes by wedding 
or funeral, he calls the feaster or 
the mourner from his occupation, 
and summonses him to arms. Seve- 
ral new characters are here intro- 
duced, and our interest is' still farther . 
lost for the heroes and heroine of 
the first and second cantos. * Ro- 
derick, as we premised, hears a song 
from Ellen at the end of this third 
canto; and a^r having lingered 
awhile near the rocky cave of Coir- 
Nan Uriskin, the refuge of the 
persecuted Douglases, he joins his 
clansmen who are assembfed in the 
vale below. 

Now we are in hopes that we 
shall come to action, and see our fa- 
vourites again; but alas i not yet Our 
poet, as to the conduct of his story^ 
seems to adopt the opinion of the 
Roman in other matters: 

— — ** Non est properanda vdhiptaA, 
Sed sensim tard& proiicLenda nora:" 

but the « Hm/s labor et mortC* is tlie 
delay which we recommend to him, 
both in forming his plan and in po- 
lishing his verse. Let his first coh\- 
position of that verse, when he' has^ 
arranged his subject, be as rapid as 
he pleases. " Flow on, flow uilcoti- 
strained, my song!" may be his 
motto: but he should cast a lingering 
look back upon it in his cooler mo- 
ments; and suffer not the world to see 
the reeking heat of .composition, 
which exhibits the most immediaHe 
contact between the brain and tlie 
printing-press. 

Malise, the henchman, and Nor* 
man of Ardmandave, one of the new' 
characters, hold a dramatick dia- 
logue at the commencement of the 
fwth canto, or The Frofihccy^ on 
the slaughter of ^ Duncragga&'s. 
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wHk vlute biill^' and otUer solem- 
nities of the Tagbairtn. This being 
well over^ we learn that the result of 
tjie. pcQj^tt's speculations in the 
Imll's htfle isy 

•* Which spills the foremost foenxan's lif^. 
That party conquers in the strife.'* 

Boderick announces the discovery of 
i3L spy in the neighbourhood, and 
that Red Murdoch is bribed to be 
Ms guide into the ambuscade of his 
foes. Malise now informs his chief 
•f the approach «< of Moray*s silver 
star," and "the sable pale of Mar," 
Roderick rejoices at the advance of 
%he^ king's party; and, hearing that 
lie is not to expect any auxiliaries, he 
«leteniiines that 

** Clan-Alpine'a rocn 
Shall man the Trosach's shaggy glen; 
Within Lodi Katrine's gorge we'll fight, 
All in our maids' and matrons' sight. 
Bach for bis hearth and household fire^ 
Father for child and son for sire. 
Lover for maid beloved ! — but why- 
Is it the breeze affects mine eye ? 
Or dost thou come, ilUomen'a tear I 
A messenger of doubt or fear I 
ISq !" &c. &c.— 

The chieftain gives his orders to his 
warlike clan, tmd the poet 

<* Turns him from the martial roar. 
And seeks Coir-Uriskin once more." 

With heartfelt joy do we accom- 
pany him to look for t^ie gentle 
Ellen: 

«* Where is the Douglas ? He is gone; 

And Ellen sits on the gray stone 

Fast by the cave, and makes her moan,'* 

The aged minstrel, whose attach- 
itient to his lovely mistress, and 
' whose whole character are mostJn- 
terestirig, in vain endeavours to con- 
sole her with hopes of her father*s 
return. She fears that he is gone ^o 
the court, to do what she hsd ^one 

«' Had DpQglas' daughter been his son !" 

to beg grace for his friends, and to 
sacrifice himself. She fears aUo for 



her lover, the youthful Graeme, and 
even foi^ Roderick. Allan sings to his 
listless hearer; and we wish, indeed, 
that we Viould h«ve called ofF our 
attention from his song, as easily jis 
the fair heroine. It is ^ fairy tale of 
the: most chiWiah nature, written in 
the idlest ballad-measure, and con- 
tinuing through seven pa^es. We 
shall, however, say no more about 
it; for we are now agreeably sur- 
prised by the reappearance 

«• Of Snowdoun's knight, of James Fitz 
James." 

This gay and gallant huntsman has 
returned, it seems, under the gui- 
dance of a highlander, whom Ellen 
suspects of treachery, to endeavour 
to persuade that mountain maid t6 
elope with him to the lowlands. His 
horses wait at Bochastle, and he 
presses his suit But Ellen, blushing 
to think that her female vanity, which 
was evidently pleased with his flat- 
tering attentions before, had now led 
him back into danger, perhaps into 
destruction, resolves to atone tor that 
transient infidelity [which was un- 
pardonable, according to our notions 
on the subject] to Malcolm, by con- 
fessing her love for him to Fitz 
James. This generous knight, who 
grows in favour with the reader 
every moment, beholding in Ellen^s 
face the ingenuous soul of truth and 
modesty, then offers to attend her 
out of these dangerous seats of war^ 
as a guide and a brother; but she 
warns him of the suspicions of Ro- 
derick. As he parts, he informs El- 
len that he once chanced to save the 
life of the king of Scotland, who hacf 
^ven him a ring, which he was to 
present at court, when he had any 
favour to solicit. This ring he pre- 
sents to Ellen, and tells her that, asi 
he wants nothing from the king him- 
self, she may claim her suit, what- 
ever it may be, as ransom of the 
monarch's pledge to him. He then 
proceeds with his guide; who alarms 
him in the « Trosach^ gien," with a 
loud whoop: 
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*• 'Mur(V>ch» wa» that a sieniil cry ?* 
He atammered forth, • 1 shout to scare 
Yon raven from his dainty fare.* 
He loeked— he knew the raven's prey, 
His own brave steed—* Ah ! gaHant gi^y !» 
&c. &c. 

As they wind through the rock«, thcy^ 
behold, standing on a cliff beside the 
way, 

A wasted female form. 



Bli prated by wrath of sun and storm. 
In tattered weeds and wild array.'* 

This wretched maniack, Blanche of 
•Devan, whose reason was overturned 
by the dreadful murder of her 
betrothed lover by the hand of Ro- 
derick Dhu, in one of his plundering 
excursions, is exquiMtely described. 
Her wild drs are quite in character, 
natural, and pathetick. She watna 
Fitz James, in p.n obscure manner, 
of Murdoch's treachery, which is 
not unaccountable, as it may seem 
at first sight, since Murdoch might 
have been with Roderick at the 
assassination of her lover; and she 
tells Fitz James that she delights in 
his dress of Lincoln Green, which 
that lover also wore. The antipathy 
which she must feel to Murdoch 
would make her suspect him of 
treachery to a Lowlander; and more- 
over, she might have heard the High- 
landers, in their neighbouring am- 
buscade, talkbg of their expected 
victim. 

Fitz James now draws his sword, 
and threatens Murdoch with death 
if he does not disclose his treachery. 
The Scot sets forth at fuU speed, 
aiid shoots an arrow in his flighty 
which grazes Fitz James's crest, 
^ and thrills in Blanche's faded 
breast I" Fitz James pursues and 
slays Murdoch, and then hastens 
back to Blanche, whose reason is 
returning on the brink of death. She 
gives him a lock of yellow hair, m 
course that of her lover, and begsy 
with her dying breath, that, when he 
sees a darksome man 

'* Who boasts him chief of Alpine's clan,** 



he will wreak vengeance en^hinafibi' 
her wrongs. The knight blends tl»& 
hair with a blood-stained lock frotn 
the head of poor Blanche, arHl vowst 
to wear it in his bonnet, tH! he em- 
brues it in the best blood of Rode-* 
rick Dhu. He then proceeds in bit 
dangerous path alone; when, turnings 
the comer of a rock, he is suthmom 
ed to stand, by a mountaineer, at his, 
watch-fire. This Ecene is excellentljr. 
described. The frankness, aad higb^* 
souled courage of the two wajTriours^ 
the reliance which the Lowlandor^ 
places on the word of the Highland^ 
er to guide him safely on ms way. 
the next morning, to Coilantogle 
Ford, although he has spoken threat* 
ening and violent words against Ror. 
derick, whose kinsman the moun« 
taineer professes himself to be^ 
these circumstances are all admi- 
rably imagined and related. The ri- 
vals lie down side by side on the 
heather, and sleep till morning; 9nd 
thus concludes the fourth canto. 

We now come to the chef d^ttwvre 
of Walter Scott. The fifth canto, or 
The Combat <i contains a long scene 
of more vigour, nature, and anima-' 
tion than any other passage in all 
his poetry; much as that poetry, 
abounds in these qualities. Fitz 
James and his guide proceed through' 
the Trosach, towards Coilantogle 
Ford. As they slgwly march alpng * 
their difficult path, the conversa^oix 
turns on Roderick Dhu, and the 
Lowlander does not spare the cha- 
racter of that highland chieftain.. 
Najr, he expresses an open and da-' 
ring wish to see the rebel and his , 
band, and receives the following ter- . 
rifick answer; for, contrary to our . 
intention, we cannot resist making a 
quotation in this place, although it 
will interrupt our detail of the ploti 

" •Have, then, thy \»ish!' he whistled shriH, - 
And he was answered from the hill; 
Wild us th^ screftin of the curlieu. 
From crag to crag the signal flew, 
Ii)«tant thi'ou^h copse and heath arose. 
Bonnets and spears and bended bowsj 
On right, on left, above below, ^ 
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S^ngf tip at once t!be lurking foe; 
rmm shingles gray their lances start, 
t^lie brskf^en bush sends forth the dtft» 
The rushes and the *wilLo«r-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand. 
And ever)^ tuft ef broom gives life 
To plaided warriour armed for strife, 
^at whistle garrisonM the glen 
ht once "witli full five hundred men. 
Aft if the >*awning hiH to heaven 
A subterranean host had given* 
Waibching their leader's beck and will. 
All silent there they stood and still; 
Like tlie loose crags whose Uireatening 

mass 
lAy tottering o'er the hollow pass, 
Ai if an infiint's touch could ui*ge 
Their headlong passage down tJie verge. 
With step and weapon forward fiung» 
tjpon the mountain side they hung. 
The mountaineer cast glance of pride 
AlofVg Benledi's living side, 
Then fixed his eye and sable brow 
Full on^FitZ'iameft^' How say'st thou itoMr! 
Tisese are Clan-Alptne's wanriours true; 
And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu!" 

We do not hesitate to declare that, 
^ a living description of a highly 
interesting scene, the above passage 
appears to us worthy of any poet 
lii^o ever wrote. We are, indeed, 
cettain, that very few, in any age or 
country, will be found who were 
cqiial to its composition. 

B^itz James, though startled, is 
undaunted; and the mountaineers, at 
th^ signal of their leader, disappear 
a^ain among the thickets. Perhaps 
this description vies with the pre- 
ceding. The chieftains now reach 
th^ Ford; and there a dreadful com* 
bat ensues between them, which is 
described with clearness, force, and 
vivacity, and which ends in favour 
of FitX James. He then sounds his 
bugle; and four mounted squires 
soon gallop up to him, He proceeds 
rapidly towards Stirling; and two of 
the attendants follow more slowly, 
bearing the body of the wounded 
Roderick, on a steed which had 
been destined to carry off a gentler 
burthen. As Fitz James rides up tl^e 
hill, he sees a tall, aihletick &gure, 
striding towards the castle, and re*, 
cognises the Douglas. That noble 
chief, as he approaches Stirling, ad-, 
drjc^&es it in very dignified strainsj 



and, perceiving preparatiims for 
festive sports in the park, he deter* 
mines to join the throng, since he 
knows that king Jame% « the com- 
mons' king," will be present* The 
king and his court are described as 
witnesses of the sports^ in all of 
which Douglas wins, the principal 
prize. But one of the king's grooms 
striking a favourite grayhpund bcr 
longing to that earl, he crushes th^ 
offender with one blow of his *< stal- 
wart hand." For this violence, the 
king ordei?5 Dp^glas to be carried 
prisoner to the c^tle. The mob rise, 
to pespue hiiuf and here, Oh! sad 
abuseofi poetry I .we have an allusiott 
to recent tumults in the British mc-* 
tropolis. Surely this is ^< damning 
proof," if we had not internai evi- 
dence more than sufficient, of the 
fact^ that the ink which traced tho 
characters of this part of the poemt 
was not suffered to dry 'ere it reach« 
ed the printing-office! Douglas be- 
haves, better than the favourite of 
the people to whom tlie poet here 
covertly alludes, and enjoins their 
obedience to the laws, ahd their dis- 
persion. This is too childish to be 
tolerated; but we are sure that ouj? 
readers cannot need any assistance 
froni us to discern and reprgve such 
an instance of faulty taste; not to 
say, presumption on puWick favour* 
The sports are broken iip$ and the 
canto concludes with a general ac- 
count of the rumours of aa engage- 
ment between the king's party anci 
the clan of Roderick, . 

The sixtli caRto, entitled The 
Guard Room,^ opens with ' a good- 
description of the morning (although 
we liave> periiaps, ha4 enough of 
this be^re) dawning on the castle 
yard, antl the groupes of mercenary 
soldiers still prolongtug their savage 
debauehery. One of them sings a 
sang, which we ^o, indeed, wish 
thai; :|1^ amliior had not s«|f!ered to 
contaminate iiis pages, since it is 
equally destitute of wit and propriety. 
These are severe . words, and we 
must prove the truth of them; but 
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at present we continue the story. 
The old minstrel and Ellen are now 
brought into the yard; and the anx- 
ious alarm, but dignified demeanour 
of the lady, in this shocking scene, 
are well depicted. On presenting 
Fitz James's ring to the captain of 
' the guard Ellen is introduced into 
the castle; and the minstrel, at his 
own request, is carried to one of 
the dungeons to see his chief; but 
the chief to whom he is brought, 
turns out, to his surprise, to be Ro- 
derick Dhu, instead of the Douglas. 
This interview between the old bard 
and the djdng warriour, is finely re- 
lated; and the idea of the former 
ringing to his harp an account of 
the battle in the Trosach, which he 
had witnessed the night before, while 
the latter struggles to show his joy 
at the valour of his clan, is excel- 
lently conceived. Roderick expires 
as the song concludes; and the min- 
strel breathes his requiem in very 
moving strsdns. 

The scene now turn? to Ellen, 
who is anxiously waiting the result 
of her message to the king, in an 
apartment where she hears the 
sound of a voice not unkno^vn to 
her, and from the subject of the song 
Malcolm is discovered to be impri- 
soned (although we are not told how 
and when) in some chamber very 
near to her. Fitz James now ap- 
pears, and conducts Ellen through 
a suite of rooms to the presence 
ehamber; where, to her astonish- 
ment, and that of the reader, 

^ All stood bare, and in the room* 
Fitz James alone wore cap and plume. 
To him each lady's look was lent. 
On him each courtier's eye was bent; 
Midst fars and silks and jewels sheen^ 
He stood, ill simple Lincoln ^een. 
The centre of the glittering ring; — 
And Snowdoun's knight is Scotland's 
king!" 

This denouement is as unexpect- 
ed and pleasing as any similar dis- 
covery which we ever encountered 
in romance; and it is admirably de- 
Ijjiyed and concealed. The ciixum-.. 



stances of James's real life fomisli 
suf&cient ground for the incident. 
We need hardly add that Douglas 
is pardoned; that Malcolm Grseme 
is called out in playful seeming of 
anger; that the fetters imposed on 
him are golden Ihiks; and that the 
clasp of the chain is lidd by the ge- 
nerous monarch on Ellen's hand«— « 
Thus ends the poem; which, with 
all its defects in the conduct of the 
story, has alternately elevated aiid 
depressed us, and is certainly the 
most interesting as a whole of any 
of Mr. Scott's compositions. We 
now proceed to make some extracts; 
which will at once, we think, con* 
firm our general commendation of 
this writer, and substantiate our par« 
ticular objections to such as we 
conceive to be his prominent er- 
rours. 

Why will not Mr. Scott more fre- 
quently write in the manly and poet- 
ical style of the introduction to his 
first canto? 

*' Harp of the North! that mouldering long 
hast hung 
On the witch e|m that shades Saint 
Fillan's spring, 
And down the fitful breeze thy numbers 
flung. 
Till envious ivy did around thee cling. 
Muffling with verdant ringlet every 
string,-, 
O minstrel harp, still must thine ac- 
cents sleep 
Mid rustling leaves, and fountains mur- 
muring. 
Still must thy sweeter sounds their ^- 
lence keep, 
Nor bid a warriour smile, nor teach a 
maid to weep? 

•* Kot thus, in ancient days of Caledon, 
Was thy voice mute amid the festal 
crowd. 
When lay of hopeless love, or glory won. 
Aroused the fearful or subdued the 
proud. 
At each according pause, was heard a|oud. 
Thine ardent symphony sublime and 
high. 
Fair dames and crested chiefs attention 
bowed; 
For still the burthen of thy minstrelsy. 
Was kjiighthood's dauntless dce<i^ and 
beauty's matchless eye. 
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**0 wake once more! how rude so^e'er 
the handy 
That venture«» o*er thy magick maze to 
stray; 
• wake once more! though scarce my skill 
command^ 
Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay: 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die 
away, 
And all unworthy of thy nobler strain. 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway. 
The wizard note has not been touched 
Id vain, 
^en silent be no more! Enchantress^ 
. wake again!" 

This is a measure worthy to try 
the strength of a poet. The verse 
of eight feet is boy's play compared 
to it; although we are happy in bear- 
ing testimony to the improvement of 
^e author in the regularity of that 
verse. His rugged lines are much 
fewer than in his former poems:-— 
but we must observe a carelessness 
in suffering similar rhymes to recur 
much too frequently; and a correct 
ecir would have avoided the homo* 
tonous terminations of the first five 
lines of the above extract. 

We wish that our limits would 
allow a specimen of the powers of 
landscape-painting which are emi- 
nently displayed by Mr. Scott in the 
first canto. But we prefer a sketch 
of animated nature, and choose the 
following: 

** The boat had touched this silver strand. 
Just as the hunter left his stand, 
And stood concealed amid the brake 
To view this L,ady of the Lake. 
The maiden paused, as if again 
She thought to catch the distant strain. 
With head up-raised, and look intent. 
And eye and ear attentive bent. 
And locks flung back, and lips apart, 
like monument of Grecian art. 
In listening mood she seemed to standi 
Tl^e guardian Naiad of the strand. 

' *' And ne'er did Grecian chizzcl trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 
What though the sun, with ardent frown. 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown: 
The sportive toil, whicji short and light. 
Had died her glowing hue so bright. 
Served too, in hastier swell, to show 
Short glimpses of a hreast of snowj 
Vq^. XV. 2 s 



What though no rule of courtly mce 
To measured mood had trained ner pace; 
A foot more light, a step more true. 
Ne'er fixjm the heath-flower dashed the 

dew; < 
E'en the slight hare-bell raised it's head, 
Elastick from her airy tread: 
What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue: 
TJiose silver sounds, so soft, so dear. 
The listener held his breath to hear." — 

The "slight hare-bell raising its 
head" under the foot of Elleh) is one 
of the stale hyperboles of poetry; 
and Mr. Scott should be above such 
petty larceny from the stock-images 
of his predecessors. All tftese un- 
natural compliments to beauty sa- 
vour of a puerile taste; but the whole 
passage is very elegant. 

We have already, as we passed^ 
manifested tlie poet*s improper fond- 
ness for the epithet " stalwart." We 
beg leave to enter our protest also 
against the noun " snood," and the 
verb "spy," perpetually repeated. 
But it would be endless to specify 
objections to Mr, Scott's phrases. 
Whether it be English, Scotch, or 
French, wliich his rhyme demands, 
he uses any of them indifferently; 
and here we meet with a " reveille," 
and here with a " brae," or ^ « cor* 
rei." This really puts us in mind of 
a whimsical excuse lately made for 
a certain poem, which is written ia 
a most unintelligible style, that, as 
the story was Pennsylvani?in, it was 
fitting that the languagp should be 
so too. Another, and an equal fault 
of Mr. Scott^s diction, is his con<^ 
tinual omissiop of the relative 
"which;" the inglorious facility of 
« clipping the king's English," with- 
in the circumference of the verse, 
which this omission affords, should 
be despised by a man of genius. In 
the same manner, the preterite is 
sacrificed for the participle, when 
rhyme demands the . termination 
which the latter will affopd; as thus: 

" A signal to his squire he flung, 

Who instant to his stirrup sprtm^'.** p. 218. 

So also suddeUf in the line preceding 
these two, and instant in the last of 
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themy are «aed adverbiallf ; but for 
this license, we fear, Mr. Scott may 

¥lead so nuuiy precedenU that poor 
riscian will scarcely stand his 
ground. To get rid of the unplea- 
sant task of censure at once, we 
shall here selea oae of the author's 
songs, on which, in general) we have 
bestowed such severe reprehenmn. 
It is the soldier's song, mentioned 
above in terms which we arc un- 
feignedly sorry to use, but on the 
justice of which we appeal to our 
reader's decision. 

SOLDIEE'S SONG. 

o Oor vicar itiU preaehes that Feter and 

Poule 
Laid a swinging long curse on Uie bonny 

brown bowl. 
That there's wrath and despair In the jolly 

black jackt 
And the seven deadly sms in a fiaggon of 

sack) 
Yet whoop, Bamaby ! off with the liquor. 
Brink upsees out^ and a fig for the vicar? 

Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip, 
The ripe, ruddy dew of a woman's dear Hp, 
^ays, that Belzebub lufics in her 'kerchief 

so sly, 
And Apollyon shoots darts from her merry 

black eye; 
Yet who6p, Jack ! kiss Gillian the quicker, 
Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the 

vicar! 

Our yipar thus preaohes^-^d why should 

he not ? 
Tor the dues of his cure are the placket 

and p|Ot; 
And 'tis right of his office poor laymen to 

lurcb^ 
Who infringe the domains of our good 

mother church. 
Yet whoops bully-boys! off with your 

liquor^ 
Sweet Marjory's the word, and a fig for 

the vicar !" 

It will not, surely, be urged ui 
justification of this balderdash, that 
It is in character, and natural. This 
reason wo^ld, perhaps^ justify, or V9r 
ther palliate spme of the sweariug 
\n. Smollett's novels: but^ as an ext 
cuse for such barbarism in a serioui 
poem, it reminds us of Voltaire's. 

fem9\w ?f ply tt> w fk4v?r§w7 vbQ 



pleaded ^ nature'^ as an apology for 

some glaring incongruities in corn- 
position; ^AvecfiermisnonjMonaieurf 
man ■■ est bien naturely et cefieii' 
dant jt fiorte de$ culottes*** 

Qan it l>e true that this song, or 
the fairy tale of Alice Brand (as bad 
as the celebrated poem of Alice Fell) 
in the 4th cantoy or the hymn to the 
Virgin: 

** Ave iMaria, STainless STyled ?•• 

or the Covonagh, in the third, or 
several other ^ passages which we 
forbear to specify; can it reaHy b^, 
we say, that these things are written 
by the author of the following beaU« 
mul lines ? 

•* JS/Ufuit aic unfuam impar nSi /** 
The tines are selected from the 
dream of Fitz James in t£e first 
canto: 

** Again returned the scenes of youth , 

Of confident undoubting truth; 

Again his soul he interchanged 

With friends whose hearts wete long 

estranged. 
They come, in dim procession led. 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead; 
As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 
As if thev parted yesterday. 
And doubt distracts him at the view» 
O were his senses false or true ! 
Dreamed he of death, or broken vow» 
Qr is it all a vision now ? 

At length with Ellen in a grove. 
He seemed to walk and speak of love.** 
&c. &c« 

The succeeding lines are equally 
pleasing. But we have no room fop 
more than anoth^ extmct. That oup 
jusdce may be exactly measuredi 
^e shall, however, agsdn praise tho 
SQng of Ellen^ in the first, and of the 
minstrel in the second canftOy and 
that of the lover in the 4th. The 
Boat-son^ we have alread3r mention^ 
ed as spirited, although the chorus 
sounds barbarously to any but a 
Scottish ear. We shall add^that every 
canto displays beauties of tke most 
varied description, too numerous Se^ 
^s to specify; and we shall select, as 
a finale to our panegyrick, the La*i 
ment Qver Roderick in th^ last cantoi 
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LAMENT. 

** And art thou cold and lowly kid. 
Thy foeman's dread, thy people's aid, 
Brea^albane's boaat, Clan-Alpine's- shade ! 
For thee shall none a requien) say ?4^ 
jPor tlioe, who loved the minstrel's Jay, 
For thee, of BoUiwell's house the stay. 
The shelter of her exiled line, — , 
E*en in this prison-honse of thine, * 
111 waal for ASpine's bononred pine ! 

What grofois shall yonder valleys flU ! 
^hat shrieks of grief shall rend yon hill ! 
What tears of buminc- rag'e shall thrill. 
When monms thy trine thy battles done. 
Thy ffA before the race w^a won. 
Thy sword iingirt ere set of sun ! 
There breathes not clansman of thy line 
But would have given his life for thine.*-* 
O wo for Alpine's honoured pine ! 

** Sad was thy lot on mortal stage !— 
The v^aptive thrush may brook the cag«, 
The prisoned eagle dies for rage, 
^rave spirit, do not scorn my strain ! 
Andy, when its notes awake again, 
£ven she, so long beloved in viun. 
Shall with my harp her voice combine 
And mix her wo and tears with mine. 
To wail Clan-Ali^ne's honoured pine.'* 

We ;may jgst obsert^e that the 
notes contain aome. amusing stories, 
with others that are dull^ and shall 
now take our leave of Mr. Scott, ex- 



{xressing a most sincere wbh that his 
fiirewell address to his harp may not 
be muore serious than the farewell 
addresses of poets usually are; and 
ailding that we hope our plainly spe- 
cified objections to parts of his poem, 
whether they be &ults in the con- 
duct of the plot, or inaccuracies of 
diction, Will induce his numerous 
imitators at least to pause, ere they 
contribme farther to the wide cor- 
ruption of our taste, which is occa- 
sioned by sudi servility. We wish 
that we might reasonably imagine 
that their g;reat origuial himself, 
animated by the noble hope of living 
in the praises of pnDsterity, would 
even now, in the full tide of his pre- 
sent fame and popularity, lend an ear 
to our admonitions 1 Then might he 
soar like his own eagle, and silence 
all his contemporaries: 

" The shnnkhig band stood oft aghast; 
> At the impatient glance he cast ;— 
Such glance the mountain eagle threw^ 
As, from the cliffy of Ben-venue, 
She spread her dark sails on the wind. 
And, high in middle heaven reclined. 
With her broad shadow on the lake. 
Silenced the warblers of the brake." 

p. 100. 



FROM THE qUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Fatal Revenge; or the Family of Montorio. A Romance. By Dennis Jasper Murphy. 
3 vols. 8vo. London* 1807, 



PAPPRENDS d'^tro vif. Such 
wafrthe noted answer of a German 
baron' who had alarmed a whole Pa- 
riaian k^el by leaping over joint* 
stools in his sdkitary apNartmem. This 
snode of qualifying himself for the 
fively conversation of the French 
was probably attended with some 
fiidgue to the worthy -Prei^herr'^ 
per^on^ and perhaps some damage 
to his shins; with which we the more 
teadUy sympathise, as, in compli- 
ance with the hint of several well 
■leaning friends, we are just taking 
the pen after some despen^te efforts 



pour afifirendre ^ Site vif. It was 
whispered to us, in no unfriendly 
voice, that we were respectable 
classical scholars; divines at least as 
serious as was necessary; tolerable 
politicians considering the old-fa« 
shioned nature of our principles; and 
as good philosophers as could be ex* 
pected of persons obviously tram- 
meled by belief in the tenets which, 
in compliance with ancient custom^ 
are still delivered once in seven daya 
to those who choose to hear them. 
It seemed farther to be allowed, that 
we were indifferent good hands at a 
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sarcasm, and ctisplayed some taste 
for poetry; but still we were not 
iirely; tliat is, we had none of 
those light and airy articles which 
a young lady might read while her 
hair was papering. To sum up all 
in one dismal syllable, it was insinu* 
ated that we were dull. To prove 
the futility of the charge, we re- 
solved to extend the sphere of our 
inquiries, and to review not only 
the grave and weighty, but the 
flitting and evanescent productions 
of the times, for the purpose of giv- 
ing full scope to our ingenuity, and 
evincing the vivacity of our talents, 
so wantcmly called in question. The 
want of proper subjects for the ex- 
ercise of our powers was the first 
dilemma. We had no friendly cor- 
respondent at the court of Paris, who, 
with a sentimental flourish on the 
peace which ought to subsist in the 
republick of letters, though war 
raged between the respective coun- 
tries of the sages, might forward, 
through some kind neutral, the last 
new novel or the latest philosophical 
discovery of the institute, and only 
expect us, in requital, to give the 
wit, and learning, and science of the 
( Treat Nation, its reasonable and just 
larecedence over those of our own 
country. What then was to be done I 
After some consideration, we sent 
to our publisher for an assortment of 
the newest and most fashionable 
novels, hoping to find, among the 
frivolous articles of domestick ma- 
nufacture, something to supply the 
want of foreign importation. It is 
from a laborious mspection into the 
contents of this packet, or rather 
hamper, that we are now risen with 
the painful conviction that spirits 
and patience may be as completely 
exhausted in perusing trifles as in 
following algebraical calculations.*— i 
Before proceeding, however, to the 
novel, selected almost at random for 
the subject of a few remarks, we 
cai»not but express our surprise at 
the present degradation of Uiis class 
of compositions. 



The elegant and fascinating pro- 
ductions which honoured the name 
of novel, those which Richardson^ 
Mackenzie, and Bumey gave to the 
publick, of which it was the object 
to exalt virtue and degrade vice; to 
which no fault could be objected un- 
less that they unfitted here and there 
a romantick mind for the commoa* 
intercourse of life, while they re- 
fined, perhaps, a thousand whose fa- 
culties could better bear the fair 
ideal which they presented; these 
have entirely vanished from the 
shelves of the circulating library. It 
may, indeed, be fairly alleged in de- 
fence of those who decline attempt- 
ing this higher and more refined 
species of composition, that the soil 
was in some degree exhausted . by 
over-cropping; that the multitude of 
base and tawdry imitations obscured 
the merit of the few which are to- 
lerable, as the overwhelming blaze 
of blue, red, green, and yellow, at 
the exhibition, vitiates our taste for 
the few good paintings which show 
their modest hues upon its wallsi 
The publick was, indeed, weary of 
the protracted embarrassments of 
lords and ladies who spoke such 
language as was never spoken, and 
still more so of the see-saw corres- 
pondence between the sentimental 
lady Lucretia and the- witty miss 
Caroline, who battledored it in the 
pathetick and the lively, like Morton 
and Reynolds on the stage. But let 
us be just to dead and to living me- 
rit. In some of the novels of the late 
Charlotte Smith, we found no ordi- 
imry portion of that fascinating pow- 
er which leads us through every va- 
rious scene of happiness or distr^s 
at the will of the author; which 
places the passions of the wise and 
grave for a time at the command of 
ideal personages; and, perhaps, has 
more attraction for the publick at 
large than any other species of lite- 
rary composition, the drama not ex- 
cepted. Nor do we owe less to Mis9 
Edgeworth, whose time and vivid 
{pictures of modern life contain tb^ 
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onlf sketches reminding us of the 
human beings, whom, secluded as 
•we are, we have actually seen and 
conversed with in variqus parts of 
this great metropolis. 

When we had removed from the 
surface of our hamper a few thin vo- 
lumes of simple and insipid senti- 
ment; taken a moment's breath; and 
exclaimed: "O Athenians, how bard 
we labour for your applause I" we 
lighted upon a class of books which 
excited sterner sensations. There 
existed formerly a species of novel 
of a tragi-comick nature, which, 
fer from pretending to the extreme 
sentiment and delicacy of the works 
last mentioned, adniitted, like the 
elder English comedy, a considera- 
ble dash of coarse and even indeli- 
cate humour. Such were the com- 
positions of Fielding; and such of 
SmoUet, the literary Hogarth, whose 
figures, though they seldom attain- 
ed grace or elegance, were marked 
with indelible truth and peculiarity 
#f character. Instead of this kind of 
comick satire, in which, to borrow a 
few words of old Withers, abuses, 
when whipped, were perhaps strip- 
ped a little too bare, we have now 
the lowest denizens of Grub-street, 
narrating, under the flimsy veil of 
£ilse names, and through the medium 
of a fictitious tale, all that malevo- 
lence can invent, and stupidity pro- 
pagate, concerning private misfor- 
tunes and personal characters. We 
have our winters in London, Bath, 
and Brighton, of which it is the dirty 
object to drag forth the secret his- 
tory of the day, and to give to scan- 
dal a court of written record. The 
talent which most of these things 
indicate is that of the lowest news- 
paper composition, and the acquain- 
tance with the &shionable world 
precisely what might be gleaned 
from the footman or porter; while 
the portraits of Bow-street ofiicers, 
swindlers, and bailiffs, are possibly 
drawn from a more intimate ac- 
quaintance. The Soilness of our 
cruise has not yet permitted us to 



fail in with any of these picaroons; 
but let them beware, as lieutenant 
Bowling says, how they come athwart 
our hawser; " we shall mind running 
them down no more than so many 
porpoises." 

. <* Plunging from depth to depth a 
vast profound," we at length ima- 
gined ourselves arrived at the Lim- 
bus Patrum in good earnest. The 
imitators of Mrs. Radcliffe and Mr. 
Lewis were before us; personages, 
who, to all the faults and extrava- 
gancies of their originals, added 
that of dulness, vnfik which they can 
seldom be charged. We strolled 
through a variety of castles, each o( 
which was regularly called II Cas- 
tello; met with as many captains of 
condottieri; heard various ejacula- 
tions of Santa Maria and Diavolo; 
read by a decaying lamp, and in a 
tapestried chamber, dozens of le- 
gends as stupid as the main history; 
examined such suites of deserted 
apartments as might fit up a rea- 
sonable barrack, and saw as many 
glimmering lights as would make a 
respectable illumination. Amid these 
flat imitations of the castle of Udol- 
pho, we Ughted, unexpectedly, upon 
the work which is the subject of the 
present article, and, in defiance of 
the very bad taste in which it is 
composed, we found ourselves in- 
sensibly involved in the perusal, 
and at times impressed with no com- 
mon degree of respect for the pow* 
crs of the author. We have, at no 
time, more earnestly desired to ex- 
tend our voice to a bewildered tra- 
veller, than towards this young man, 
whose taste is so inferiour to his 
powers of imagination and expres- 
sion, that we never saw a more re- 
markable instance of genius degra- 
ded by the labour in which it is em- - 
ployed. It is the resentment and regret 
which we experience at witnessing 
the abuse of these qualities, as well 
as the wish to hazard a few remarks 
upon the romantick novel in general, 
which has induced us (though we 
are obliged to go back a little) to 
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offer our critki«m oa the << Fatal 
Bevenge, or the Houae of McMito* 
no." 

It is scarce^ possible to abridge 
the narrative, nor would the attempt 
be edifying or entertaining. A abort 
abstract of the story is all for whkh 
we can afford reom^ it is introduced 
in the following strilung manner. 

•'At the siege of Barcelona by the 
French, in the year 1697, two young offi- 
cers entered into the service at its most 
hot and criiicM pet^d. Their appearance 
excited some surprise «^d {>erplqxity. 
Their melancholy wjis Spanish; their ac- 
cent Italian; their names and habits French. 
•* They distinguished themselves in the 
service by a Icind of careless and desperate 
oourage, that appeared equally insensible 
of praise w of danger. Tiiey forced Uiem» 
selves into all the coups de main, th^ 
wild and perilous sallies, that abound in a 
spirited siege, and mar^ it with a greater 
variety and vivacity of character than a 
regular campaign. Mere tbey were in their 
element. But among their brother officers, 
so cold, so distant, so repuinve, that even 
they who loved the'ur courage, or were 
interested in their melancholy, stood aloof 
in awkward and hesitating sympathy. Still, 
though they would not accept the offices 
of the benevolence their appearance in- 
spired, they were, involuntarily, aiways 
conciliating. Their figures and motions 
were so eminently noble and atnking, their 
adection for each other so conspicuous, 
and their youthful melancholy so deep and 
hopeless, that every one inquired, and 
sought intelligence of them from an im- 
pulse stronger than curiosity. Nothing 
could be learnt; nothing was known, or 
even conjectured of them* 

'* During the siege, an Italian officer^ 
of middle age, arrived to assume the com- 
mand of a post of distinction. His first 
meeting with these young men was re- 
markable. They stood speed^less, and 
staring at each other for some time. In tlie 
mixture of emotions tl^tpassed over th^ 
countenances, no one predominant or de- 
cisive could be traced by the many and 
anxious witnesses that surrounded them. 
" As soon as they separated, the Italian 
officer was persecuted with inquiries 
^bout the strangers. He answered none of 
them; yet he admitted that he knew cir- 
cumstances sufficiently extraordinary re- 
lating to the young men, who, he said^ 
were natives of Italy. 

•* A few days after, Barcelona was taken 
by the French forces. The assault was 



terrible; the yoimg officen were in ^tim 

very rage of the fight; they eqveted «n4 
courted danger; they stood amid showecji 
of grape and ball; they rushed into the 
heart and crater of explosions; they lite-^ 
rally " wrought in the fire.** The effects 
of their dreadful courage wereftusseen by 
ail; and cries of recall and espostalatijMi 
sounded arpund them on every i^de* ift 
vain. 

" On the French taking possession of 
the town, there was a general demand flsr 
the brothers. With difficulty the bodies 
were discovered, and brought, with inela]i«r 
choly pomp, into the otnnnunder^s pne* 
sence. The Italiai^ officer was ih&fpi e^^ery 
eye was turned on him." Introd. pp. ix^-» 
xiii. 

The history of these mysterious 
brethren is told by the pfiicer who 
had recognised them^ and rufti 
briefly thus: Orazio, count of Mon* 
torioj for we begin our story with 
the explanation, which in the origi- 
nal concludes it, po^essed of wealthy 
honours, and ancestry, is married to 
a beautiful woman, whom he loves 
doatingly, but of whose aifections 
he is not possessed. A villanou^. 
brother. instils into his mind jealousy 
of a cavalier to whom thQ countess 
had formerly been attached. Orazio 
causes the supposed paramour to be 
murdered in the presence of the^ 
lady, who also dies. H^ then flie^ 
from his country with the feeliugfS. 
of desperation thus forcibly descri- 
bed:— 

" My reason was not suspended: it was 
totally changed. I had become a kind of 
intellectual savage; a being that, with the 
malignity and depravation of inferiottr 
natures, still retains the Feasonof a anon, 
and retains it only for his eiJM^se Ob !jh«ft 
midnight darkness of the soyl^in which it 
seeks for something whose loss bas parried 
away every sense but one of utter and de- 
solate privation; in which it traverses 
leagues in motion and worlds in thought, 
without consciousness of relief yet with 
a dread of pausing. I had nothing to ^eek* 
nothing to recQver. The whole world coujd 
not restore me an atom, could not show 
me again a glimpse of what I had been or 
lost; yet 1 rushed on as H" the next step 
would reach shelter and peao«r.** vol. itL 
p. 380. 

In this maniack state^ he reaches 
m iminhabited ^let in the GreciOD 
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archipelftgo, where,' from a conver'^ 
satioh accidentally overheard be- 
tween two assassins sent by hia 
brother to murder him, the wretch- 
ed Orasdo learns the innocence of 
his victims, and the full extent of 
his misery. He contrives to murder 
the murderers, and the effect of the 
subsequent discovery upon his feel- 
ings, is described in a strain of lan- 
guage which we were alternately 
tempted to admire as sublime and to 
repfobate «s bombastickr 

Oraibio determines on revenge, 
sOid his plan is diabolically horrid. 
He posolved to accomplish the mur- 
der of his treacherous brother, who, 
in consequence of his supposed death, 
bad now assumed the honours of the 
family; and he farther determined 
that this act of vengeance should be 
perjpetrated by the hands of that 
very brother's own sons, two amiable 
youths, who had no cloud Xipon their 
character excepting an attachment 
to mysterious studies, and a strong 
propensity to superstition. 

We do not mean to trace this 
agent of vengeance through the va- 
rious devices and stratagems by 
which he involved in his toils his 
unsuspecting nephews, assumed in 
their apprehension the character of 
an infernal agent, and decoyed them, 
first to meditate upon, and at length 
actually to perpetrate, the parricide 
which was the crown and summit of 
his wishes. The doctrine of fataUsm, 
en which he principally relied for 
reconciling his victims to his pur- 
pibse, is in various passages detailed 
with much gloomy and terrifick elo- 
quence. The rest of his macbineiy 
is composed of banditti, caverns, 
dungeons, inquisitors, trapdoors, 
TUi»8, secret passages, soothsayers, 
and an the ttsual accoutrements from 
the piroperty room of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
^ Tfhe horrour of the piece is com- 
pileted by the murderer discovering 
that the youths whom he has taken 
such pains to involve in parricide 
^e not the sons of his brother, but 
Jiis Qwn offspring by his ynfortuaat!^ 



wife. We do not dwell upon any of 
these particQianBy beodusie the ob- 
servations which we have to hazard 
upon this neglected tM)vei apply to 
a numerous class of the same kind, 
and because the hicldents are such 
ais are to be found in most of them. 
In the first place, then, we disap- 
prove of th» mode introduced by 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and followed, by Mr. 
Murphy and her other imitators^ of 
winding up their story with a solU'^ 
tion ty which all the incidents ap- 
pearing to partake of the mystick 
and marvellous are resolved by very 
simple and natural xauses. Thia 
seems, to us> to savour of the pre** 
caution of Snu^ tl«& jdiner; or^ 
rather, it is as if the nmehinistt 
when the pantomime was over, 
should turn his scenes <' the seam/ 
side without," and expose the me- 
chanical aids by which the delusions 
were accomplished. In one respect, 
indeed, it in worse management; 
because the understanding specta- 
tor might be, in some degree, gra* 
tified by the view of ec^gines, which, 
however rude, were well adapted to 
produce the effects which he had 
witnessed. But the machinery of U10 
castle of Montorio, when exhibited, 
is wholly inadecjuate to the giganticli^ 
operations ascribed to it. There is ^ 
total and absolute disproportion be^ 
tween the cause and the effect| 
which mu«t di^gufit every reader 
much more than if he were left un-t 
der the delusion of ascribing the 
whole to supernatural agency. Thi^ 
latter resource ba% indeed, many 
(tisadvantagei^ some of which w« 
shall briefly notice. But it is an ad- 
mitted expedient; appeals to the 
belief of all ages but our own; and 
still produces, when well managed,^ 
some effect, even upon those who 
are most disponed to contemn its 
iftflnencei We can, therefore, allow 
of supernatural agency to a certain 
extent and for an appropriate pur- 
pose, but we never can consent that 
the eSect of sMch agency shall be 
iiaaliy attributed ^o natural causeii 
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totally inadequate to its prodnction. 
Wc can believe, for example, in 
Macbeth's witches, and tremble at 
their spells; but had- we been inform- 
ed, at the conclusion of the piece, 
tfiat they were only three of hir 
wife's chambermaid^ disguised, for 
the purpose of hnposing on the' 
Thane's credulity, it would have 
added little to the erecfebilHy of the 
story, and entirely deprived it of the 
interest. In like manner, we fling 
back upon the Radcliffe school *flieir' 
flat and ridiculous explanations, and 
plsdnly tell them that they must ei- 
ther confine themselves to ordmary 
and natural events, or* find adequate 
causes for those horrouts And myste- 
ries in which they love to involve us. 
Yet another word on this subject. 
We know not if a novel writer of the 
present day expects or desires his 
labours to be perused oftener than 
once; but as there may be here and 
there a maiden aunt in a family, for 
whose advantage it must be again' 
read over by the young lady who has 
already devoured it in secret, we ad- 
vise them to consider how much 
they suffer from their adherence to 
this unfortunate system. We will 
instance the incident of the black 
veil in the castle of Udolpho.— 
Attention is excited, and afterwards 
recalled, by a hundred indirect arti- 
fices, to the dreadful and unexplain- 
ed mystery which the heroine had' 
seen beneath it; and which, after 
all, .proves to be neither more nor ^ 
less than a waxen doll. This trick 
may, indeed, for once, answer the' 
writer's purpose; " and Has, vre sup- 
pose, cost many an ^xtra walk to 
the circulating librafy,' and many a" 
curse upon the ihalicibus concurrent 
who always has the fourth volume 
in hand. But it is as impossible to ' 
reperuse thfe book -w-ithout feeling' 
the contempt awakened by so pitiful 
a contrivance as it is for a child to ^ 
regain his original respect for king 
Solomon, after he has seen the mo- 
narch disrobed of all his glory, and 
deposited in the same box with 



Punch and liis Wife. And, in facjt, 
we feel inclined to abuse the author t 
in such a case as the watch do IJarf t 
lequin, when they find out his trick 
of frightening them by' ninucking 
the report of a pistol. ,. .^ 

F«qtua>nH]laud« peudsrd, imfttideiit^^eine* 
Voua osez ooos faire peur ! j. ^ , . . ^ 

In the second place, we are of- 
opfnkm that the terrom^-of'^istlass ' 
of ndvel writers are too accumula- 
ted and unremitting. The influence * 
of fear, and here we extend dur ob- 
servations as well to those romances 
which actually ground it upon super- 
natural prodigy as to those which 
attempt a subsequent explanation, is, 
indeed, a faithful and legitimate key 
to unlock every source of fancy and 
of feeling. Mr. Murphy's introduc- 
tion is expressed with the spirit and 
animation which, thotigh often mis- 
directed, pervade his whole work. 

*< I question whether there he a- aource • 
of emotion in the whole mental frame m> 
poweri'ul or universal as the /ear -arinng 
frotn objects of invisible terrour. Perhaps 
there is no other that has been, at some 
jicriod or otlier of life, the predominant * 
and indelible senaation df erev^ aditid, of 
every class, and under everjr circumatonee. - 
Love, supposed to be the most general tof 
passions^ has ceilainly been felt in its^ 
purity by very few, and by some not at iOl, 
even in its most indefinite, and simple 
state. 

« The same might te said, ^jfhrfiort, df 
other passions. But who is there -tfiathar 
never feaned? Who 'is tke^ Chat 1mu» not*- 
involuntarily remembered the gpsmp.'fr. 
tale in solitude or in darkneas 4.^(^1^ 13-^ 
thepe that has not sometimes sniveretl 
under an influence he would scarce aJc-' 
knowledge to himself? I might tr^ce this 
passion to a high and obvious source* ^ ^ • 

*' It is eupugh,£»r my purpose to ^asnsrt 
its existence and prevaleDcy#. whjioli will 
scarcely be disp^^ted by those who reineni-^ 
ber it. It is absurd to depi»c«at^ thi^ pas- 
sion, and deride its influence. It is no/ tbe'< 
weak and trivial impulse of thq* mua^ry, 
to be forgotten and scorned by nutfUfood.*. 
It is the aspiration of a spirit^ * it Is tke 
passion of immortals,' that dread aa4 de 
sii*e of their final habitation." Pref. p* 
4lind5. 
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We grant ^re is much truth in 
this proposition, taken generally. But 
the finest and deepest feelings are 
those which are most easily ex- 
^hausted. The chord which vibrates 
^nd sounds at a touch, remains in 
silent tension, under continued pres- 
sure. Besides, terrour, as Bob Acres 
says of itsi^unterpart, courage, will 
come and gb; and few people can 
afford timidity enough for the wri- 
ter's purpose, who is determined on 
^horrifying" them through three 
thick volumes. The vivacity of the 
emotion also depends greatly upon 
surprise, and surprise cannot be 
repeatedly excited during the perusal 
of the same ^ork. It is said, respect- 
ing the cruel punishment of break- 
ing alive upon the wheel, that the 
sufferer's nerves are so ^uch jarred 
by the first blow, that he feels com- 
paratively little pain from those 
which follow. There is something 
of this in moral feeling; nor do we ' 
see a better remedy for it than to 
pecommend the cessation of these 
experiments upon th^ publick, un- 
til their sensibility shall have reco- 
vered its original tone. The taste 
for the marvellous has been, indeed, 
•compared to the habit of drinking 
ardent liquors. But it fortunately 
differs in having its limits. He upon 
whom one dram does not* produce 
the effect, can attaiu the desired de- 
gree of inebriation by doubling the 
dose. But when we have ceased to 
start at one ghost, we are callous to 
the exhibition of a whole Pandemo- 
nium. In short, the sensation is gene- 
^ly as transient as it is powerful, and 
commonly depends upon some slight 
oircumstances which cannot be re- 
peated. 
'*The time has beeiiy our senses would 

have cooled ^ 

To hear a night-shriek, a.n4 our feU of hair 
Would, at a dismal treatise, rouse and stir 
As life were in*t. We have supped full with 

borrours; 
And direness,nowfamiliar to our thoughts. 
Cannot once start us.** 
Vol. iv, . S ? 



These appear to us the great 
disadvantages under which any. au- 
thor must at present struggle, who 
chooses supernatural terrour for hin 
engine of moving the passions. We 
dare not call them insurmountable; 
for how shall we dare to limit the 
efforts of genius, or shut against its 
possessor any avenue to the human 
heart, or its passions? Mr. Murphy 
himself, for aught we know, may be 
destined to show us the prudence 
of this qualification. He possesses a 
strong and vigorous fancy j with great 
command of language. He has, in- 
deed, regulated his mcidents upon 
those of others, and, therefore, added 
to the imperfections which we have 
pointed out, the want of originalityt 
But'ais feeling and conception of cha- 
racter are his own, and from these 
we judge of his powers. In truth we 
rose from his strange, chaotick no- 
vel romance, us from a confused and 
feverish dream, unrefreshed, and 
unamused, yet strongly impressed 
by many of the ideas which had been 
so vaguely and wildly presented to 
our imagination. 

It remuns to notice the pieces 
of poetry scattered through these 
volumes, many of which claim our 
attention: but we cannot stop to cri- 
ticise . them. There is a wild and 
desultory elegy, Vol. II. pp. 305—^ 
309, which, though not always strict- 
ly metrical, has passages of great 
pathos, as well as fancy. If the au» 
thor of it be, indeed, as he describes 
himself, young and inexperienced, 
without literary friend, or counsellor, 
.we earnestly exhort him to seek one 
on whose taste and judgment he can 
rely. He is now, like an untutored 
colt, wasting his best vigour in irre-* 
gular efforts, without either grace or 
object; but there is much in these 
volume^ which promises a career 
that may at some future time asto 
nish the publick. 
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SELECT REVIEWS- 



VAOM THE BEITMK CRITICS. 

the Refusal. ▲ NoieL By the. author D^the Tate of the Timesi Infidel Father, &c. 
13roo. 2 vols. If. 1«. 1810. 

otmraeter, she seems to have sketch- 
ed from an original, which we know, 
from her other writings, to have had 
her high admiration, the j>ubliek 
character of Mr. Pitt. The foibles 
which ^e has thrown in, were not 
to be found in that model; btft they 
serve to render the character* more 
dramatick, and to bring abotit the 
catastrophe. The gentle and atnis^ie 
character of lady Avondel is highly 
interesting; and, though by her ex- 
treme dif&dence and timidity, when 
placed in on elevated situation, she 
a little loses the esteem of the read- 
er, as well as that of her husband^ 
yet she recovers both in a natural 
and effectual manner, when driven, 
by circumstances, to act with an 
energy, of which she had no pre- 
vious consciousness. 

The great lesson inculcated by the 
whole narrative, is the imperfectness 
of the highest human motives, and 
the perfect operation of those sup- 
plied by religion, in the most trying 
situations that can be imagined. Sub- 
ordinate to that is the sacredness 
of the conjugal tie, and the danger, 
as well as immorality of yielding 
even to mental infidelity. With the 
management of the events in the 
latter part of the story, we are, lA 
g^eneral, highly satisfied. Perhaps, 
m one instance, the character of 
lord A. is lowered rather more than 
is consistent with some of the quali- 
ties described as inherent in him; 
but it was necessary to give a strong 
instance of the danger of misplaced 
reliance: and from that cause, so 
much evil may be produced, even in 
the strongest minds, that it is diffi- 
cult to pronounce what is improba- 
ble, or at least impossible for it to 
effect. Mrs. West has managed the 
catastrophe of her tale according to 
he> own ideas of poetical justice, in 
;whkh we completely agree; nothing 



THE writings of Mrs. West are 
tfstin^uished always, not only by 
their ingttioity and originality, but 
also by their powerful tendency to 
promote the best objects, morality 
^d religion. In the present produc- 
tion, all these quaUtiea are conspi- 
cuous, and, though we might reoom- 
mend it strongly, and, perhaps, effec- 
tually, in a veiy few words, we are 
tempted to depart from that concise- 
Bess, with which we* usually notice 
works of tliis class, for the sake of 
laying before our readers a few of 
those passages which are more jgar- 
tictilarly excellent. 

With the most indispensable 
^ality of a novel, that of exciting 
curiosity and interest. The Refusal 
is successfully endowed. It is as at- 
tractive as the idle can wish, and as 
instructive as the moralist can de- 
mand. The latter quality, without 
die former, would be of small avail; 
it would be like a feast of physick, 
to which no one would sit down, 
however it nught be recommended 
for salubrity. No such effect can be 
s^prehended here. The principal 
characters are interesting, and in 
inany respects original. The subordi- 
nate personages are amusing. An 
important secret is- intimated in the 
beginning, concerning which the 
reader never ceases tp feel an inte- 
rest, till it is developed, which is 
near the end of tlie tale. In drawing 
her principal character, tliat of lord 
Avondel,. Mrs. West has ventured 
upon an arduous task. She has un- 
dertaken, and we think with suc- 
cess, to represent an able and high- 
minded statesman, of pure and disin- 
terested-patriotism* ^hese chief f<»i- 
ble is that strong desii^e: of general 
approbation, which is but too apt to 
insinuate itself into men who feel 
conscious of extraordinary powers. 
The best parts of lord Avonde^a 
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being, in our opinion, more pemi* 
cious than the common doctrine of 
ociyels^ that -virtue is always finally 
happy, and vice miserable in this 
vorld; a position which every -view 
ei real life contradicts, and whieh 
gives .^0 importance to worldly pros- 
perity or adversity, inconsistent with 
true religious principles. What Mrs. 
West advances on this subjoct is^ so 
treil founded, and well expressed, 
that -we shall do a publick service 
by giving additional circulation to 
b^r sentiments. 

•* Poetical .fiistice is so little similar to 
ve^ life, that I am apt to consider the 
oottBtant attendance to the fnaxim, that 
* though vice triumphs for a time, virtue 
is always victorious at the last,* which the 
ili^hion of literature now i-equires, to be 
one cause of the prevailing' sentiment, that 
temporal prosperity is the criterion of n»e- 
rit: an opinion which peculiarizes the pre- 
sent age, thouj^h it is equally contradicted 
hy Scripture and history; I mean, if by 
merit we understand virtue. Nor have we 
an^ reason to recur to pa^t ages, as the 
present furnishes many striking examples 
m publick and private life, of the most 
atrocious wickedness becoming remark- 
able by an tminterrupted career of good 
fortune. 

" Why then does poetical justice re- 
quire us always to visit those ottences with 
%ndible punishments, which the Almighty 
oftener spares ? To be instructive, fiction 
must be a faithful imitation of real events, 
chosen with skill, and adapted to moral 
improvement. Surely, one reason for this 
vapid repetition of a ftattering deception, 
is, that prosperity, * the god of this 
world,* has taken such hold of our hearts, 
that we can form no conception of happi- 
11088, or even tranquillity, but as plants 
lowing under the shade of his temple. 
We underiTite ' that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,' and we be^ 
fieve * the worm wliich dieth not' is too 
fbeble an instrument of torture for unre- 
pentant sin, unless poverty and affliction 
envelop it in sackcloth and ashes. Even 
moral writers often insist on the necessity 
-of decorating virtue with adventitious 
splendours, in the face of those divine 
precepts which teach us, that if we will 
be faithful soldiers of our master we must 
expect to be assailed by outward conflicts 
of sorraw as. well a» temptation, th6ugh, if 
"sse resist the onej and endure the other, 
tire shall have inward repose. 



** Still, I tirillingly admit, nothings has 
00 great a tendency in the common course 
of things, to exkXt a nation as universal 
justicQi benevolence, temperance, and pi- 
et>'. Whenever the practice of these vir- 
tues becomes general, publick prosperity 
and the vueoess «f good indhriduals will 
be combinediiy the same coarse of events, 
b^t while vices of a contraiy descriptioa 
prevail, they who would preserve their 
innocence must arm their minds to expect 
disappointments and vexations, a conflict 
and not a crown. But if their hearts are 
right with God, these e«41s will be infi- 
nitt^ycouitterpoised by a calmr serenity of 
mind, arising trom a.victoi*y over irrelTular 
desires, a patient dependance on unerring 
wisdom, a happy consciousness of acting 
as they ought, and such a moderate esU- 
mratron of this world as renders them, 
at once thankful for its blessings, and un« 
• ensnared by its. eajoyments. And thecer* 
tainty of that event which poisons all tl*e 
pleasures of vice and luxury, adreimsters 
ineffable consolation to those who consi- 
der the present state of things as proba- 
tionary not retributive. 

** It is not with • a view to diminish the 
incentives to a life of virtue, but to place 
them on a steadfast basis, 4hftt I wish to 
discourage the habit of teaching youth, 
that there is an absolute connexion be- 
tween goodness and success, while their 
future experience must show it to be un- 
certain and precarious., And even grant- 
ing that the temporal rewards of virtue 
were less arbitrary, by instructing the 
opening mind to expect them, do we not 
inculcate that vice of selfishness which is 
so opposite to the Christian temper, and so 
subversive of publick spirit, on which the 
safety of our empire,^ humanly speaking, 
depends ? The rising generation will pro- 
bably be called to the most strenuous ex- 
ertionsi the most severe sacrifices. Let 
them, therefore, be taught to look for hap- 
piness in the inward consciousness of act- 
ing as they ought. Prosperity may be 
the portion of true worth, or it may not, 
just as suits the grand designs of Provl# 
dence, or its own spiritual advantage; but 
tlie riches of a contented, well regulated 
mind ai*e its certain portion." Vol, 111. 
p. 400. 

Some very excellent remarks on 
this subject appeared in a French 
journaU in.l80f», signed Ch. Vo. 
m opposition to a M. Bonald, who. 
had written on . the morality of tm- 
gedy. A few of these, as; the work is 
not much circulated m this xotfniry, 



* ^ Esprit des Jo!|mauj:» Juillet 1807, p. 185 et setjq.** 
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iicr W^*?iic. Lc moindre d# ces dangw 
. eit m?>l ne yoic d:ii« vos inatructions que 
'-S» t»ud*s pieufcs. et ju'il vous prennc 
. poor de bonheji gena, qiu veiilcM lul mon- 

trcrlc wwndeautrement quMn*e8t,comme 

. :s*a devait a^eh rapportcr ^ J°» *^^„^^» 

Le. JjmI •€» bien plus prand s'd vietit 
Suuite ii wfl^chir, ct 4 8« dire: on veut 

.qu^ kf^ssc Ic bien, ct que j^vite Ic mal 

: pbu/Itrc heureux; mm »i le bonbeur ^»t 
won but principal, c'eat ima ^agesse d en 

..choiair lea voies. Et que aera-cc. a'll ob- 
«ferve avecnoua que le pocte devient alors 
*ine Providence Bien plus juste que Dieu 
meme, pour l^ ^tres de sa creation. Oo 

: eontrasie cntpc la secne tragique (and it 
appliea equally to other ficUons) et ccUc 
duTOondeaepa t^il bien propre 4 lui insm- 
rer cette soumission aux dtcrcts eternels, 

. cette resignation aux ordies de Dieu, cette 
Hsignation silencieuse pour sea imp^nttra; 
bles desseina» qui sont le devoir du vraj 
Chretien, commedu v€riuble philosophe' 
P.20X. 

Many other arguments are accu- 
mulated, to the flame effect, whkh 
fulfy confirm the sentiments of Mrs. 
W. In consequence of these pnnci- 
pics, the conclusion ofthisnovel,if not 
. 80 pleasing to some readers aa it 
might have been made, is solemn* 
ly and materiallyinstructive; wid the 
shuatxon m which the heroine is 
iinally left, gives not only an addiuon- 
al interest, but a new elevation to 
her character. It is in Ae third vo- 
lume tbat'the mDrftl is developed, 
and, therefiwe, that the most instruc- 
tive parts ©f the wbvel occur. To Uiis, 
. therefore, we shall confine our ex- 
tracts; So much just observation of 
human character appears in the fol- 
lowing passage, that we shall with 
pleasure copy kr : 

. *i Though free from evei7 taint ^f vanity, 
lady Selin* TOpiced at pewiviw; sbe had 
regained her influence over his [lord 
Avondel'sj mind, and she hoped in the 
ei^ ifitercQurse of friendship, which 



now promised ts g^ld dteir dadiaiils 
days, to commumcate gradoaUj (for ber 
knowledge of the hitman he«rtjdttooiir- 
aged the «xpeeUtioB of sodden chaogei) 
tDthisidolater of honour, tfaM^inan^un- 
werraig reditude, this coMiOQSU^heso, 
•nd aeoofliiplisbed gentleiBany that pkms 
humility, and meek resigBatisxi^ whkh 
she had learned ^M\e laa^ttsriiiiv ctn (the 
bed of pain, or auffering in silcBce the 
mental tortures of undeserved reproach, 
heait*w«undiiir disappauUBMnt^ and con* 
tsmptnous neglect. Wifthontthfrimeaiiaof 
aolacing her grieCs fay the refleeled |Hea- 
sures of beneficence, restrained firom jus- 
tifying.her fame by her own fai|^ sentc of 
duty to her guilty mother and ^ssipated 
sister^ too independent in her. character 
toeolicltlffom odiert that pecuniary asauit- 
ance which, Ororn the cireumefcanoes of 
herhirth, the befieved shelwd juaUy lost, 
she prayed and suiiered for three and 
twenty years, alternately aocui^ as sn 
abominable brftnch whom socie^ had 
justly east out, as an avaricious world- 
Img, who refiiaedto dkiributetbe hoards 
her mother had accumulated, and aa a ^- 
priciotts, fretfiil being, whose^al^ affliction 
was a wretched temper, fostiered in 
mood/ solitude, tUl it became utterly irre- 
concilable with the habits oC the vfotkL 

*^ No particular malevc^noe gave birth 
to these censures. Sofyowhadnot WMrped 
the nat«iral genUcness of her tempert snd 
though her Ihmted circiisn«tances re- 
strained her bounty, her heart overflowed 
with goodwiU for every living, ere^ure* 
and the few comforts ^ich she ec^ioyedre* 
suited from h^ endeavours to iBa1|^:0th^i* 
happy. Yet, thus it is that the world often 
treats a character of Selina^s 8ta9)|^ not 
from enmity, but g^orulily- We hay^^ 
nerally speaking, a strong dislike to hetng 
kept tn the dirk, and whenever there is 
something myaterious in. the. conduct of 
our neighbours, we are apt. uncbantsbly 
to conclude, that it arises from a dis- 
graceful cause. Hence th^ succesS-of spe- 
cious characters; hence fhe general fai- 
lure of timidity and-unobtrusite wirith. 
h^dy Selina lived in what is.caUeda so- 
ciable neighbourhood, among the rich and 
prosperous, with whose habits hers did 
not accord, and to whosc^ festivities she 
could contribute no additional. zest, ex- 
cept that of stating that they visited a 
right honourable. Most of them had saued 
down the stream of life so smoothly as 
never to have experienced personal iinic- 
tion, and, ss they possessed the philosophy 
cal quality (so often called goodnature) 
of bearing the sorrows of their friends and 
connexions with easy indifferences nothing 
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' tet tikssewte vliiitingv of bodUy:- ^iaease, 
0^ the ftdom oi' the hsa^ oootd ha!i?e 
loonvuiocdthean thit. ^man is fitadff to 
nmutsL^ JNiqik tiiua eipftumttABeed^ "vho 
-nevcrinitiiiiurUy TiBitthe bottteof sdtrow 
«• ft'.'preimnrtory »HoM for themselvaiy 
4»«ii'mfy persuaded^ that'ev^ body tarn, 
xitheyfieiMBt be happy, and they^entertain 

- flleaai^e sntipathy to the counttmnofl'ot 
ittefaoi^iolyv thoii|^ ittuminirted by the^ae- 

' n|dii^ smile of reai|»nation^ aa Ocolt 

-clfd to^tbe lean asid wrinkled Gasaiita'^fbr 
vith tfaena unhappy people labouc imder 
» threefold banc tliey do not contiibuteto 
their pleaautesi the^ are apt .16 ask fa- 
. vioim^ and they remind them that psqtpe- 
Hty ia of tenpor&ry diumtion. • 
* ^* In ^ SBBss^ing these reasana ^ lady 
Sefina^ bemg^ unpopular^ i wkh to aeirve 
many Werthy people^ who, to the ant^aish 
of untold ^rief, nnd the Ycxation of un- 
deserved opprobrium unexpectedly super- 
Induced^ and I would caution tlioae who 
nique theaiselVea on their penetration,, to 
m legs active in supplying^ the hiatus 
tvhleh prudence or mddesty leaves unfil- 
fed.- In ao doing they often launch into 
the boundleta sea of eoa jecture, and with 
no wvi^ae motiTe than a desire to show 
their own talents, shape the mistenre- 
fbped-charaeter into a demon or a fury. 
And yet, perhaps, amon|!f the cared which 
lUnnt the sleepless couches of those pos- 
sesHed hy that species of sorrow wtiich is 

- eompelled to hide its festering wounds 
t&nd hew often does delicate, sorrow 
iske that sha^) none is more tormenting 
than t^ consciousness, that though con- 
^klmenl is their duty, reproach uses it as 
n eovigrt from whence she may shoot those 

'tarbsd arrows, which most severely 
wdund a susceptible, ingenuous mind.^ P. 

The following rejections on an 
J. _ ierent in the history^ are also impor* 

ttoit. They are occasioned by the 
. narrative of a guilty person^ written 

under extreme despondency, 

"A narrative penned in such c|rcum- 

-. stances, by a hand convulsed with pain, 

. and trembling witli the prelusive horrours 

.of meditated suicide, OoUterated in many 

* parts by tears which had flowed from 

i .eyes long since closed in death, and 

l^reathing the proud yet deep i::emorse of 

an afflicted, rather than a contrite spirit,. 

now'remoyed to that world where adula* 

tton eantiotsdothey nor rank protect, must 



«urely^veohef]^e4the career of the most 

abandoned libeirtui^, and taught him to 

consider the ultimate end of criminal arti- 

, fices aud. desir^s.Still more must be^have 

^been awed into the diffijugatioti of his pas- 

,,8icms, by rtflecUn^ on ih^' siibsequent 

. miseries entailed on vlrttiOTTS and highly 

,.. .deserving loversr \V1 id shall feet bounds to 

the overflowings of on godliness, or predict 

.^ where Uie eyIU bccaVroTiefCl ^y ortie wicked 

. jdeed wjill tertjUnate f If tlite inhdcent off- 

. spring, are not/ as^rn' this instance, the 

,. victims, the influence of a bad example is 

"Jncalcurible! It misleads inexperience; it 

corrupts simpTicUyj Killy fires to it as au 

'. excuse; and ithavdens frailty Into depravii 

.' ty. How cafefAlly should the powerful 

. and the eminent (Consider their ways, espe* 

, cially at this period^ "whch- the stv-ord of 

divine punishment is apparently suspend* 

ed ov<?r our menaced country ! And how 

strictly does it belioye ^ery private indivi- 

* diial to act the part of the Veal |>atriot, by 
. guarding his conduct with "such religious 

and moral vigilance as not to iidd to the 
burden of national sin, the only invincible 

* enemy of England.* Surely, it aUgurs ill 
respecting the state of publick virtue, to 
see so little of that grave abhorrence of 
vice in the abstract,* which, without in- 
fringing the claims of candour and charity 
to particular offenders, marks the pure 
morals of a high-minded people. We may 
laugh at folly, we may ridicule slight devia« 
tions from rectitude; bil^ by what strange 
perversion qf oorficolties does the most 
direct breach of the hc^ lim^s of God, 
the most determined cpnte^^>t of every 
solemn tie, abandoned profiigacy, avowed 
prostitution, or shameless effrontery, ex. 
cite mirth instead of cliillingthe reflecting 
mind \iith feorrour !" p. Ml. 

Many other passaged of {mwerfill 
impressioB in their piiuses, we are 
precluded irotn extractiaf^ by their 
Ultimate connexioiti .with the story of 
the novel, irlach we* purposely for* 
bear to anticipate; .and we coiiclude 
our sketch of ths hook by itssuriiVg 
our readers- that^ to. our feelings^ 
whftt it contains for amnsenteAt is 
goodyWt wb&t it intimates or ex- 
presses for instrurioQ) is skdimrable* 
The tone of religious and moral 
feeling would soon be raised among 
us, if such works alone were pro- 
duced in this dskSft of composition. 
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HBMOin OF HIS EXGEL14ENCY MIRZA AL ABOO HASSAJN^ 

liNVOT EXTRAOKDIHART FROM THE KINO OF PERSIA TO THB COURT 

OF GREAT BRITAIir. 

{With a PertraitJ} 



HIS excellency Mirza Aboo al 
Hassan, who was chosen by the 
Persian monarch, Fatha all Shah, to 
represent his majesty at the court 
of Great Britain, and to negotiate 
matters of the highest injportance, 
is a native of Shirauz, a city which 
lor many ages was the capital of 
Persia, and is still one of the most 
considerable in Asia. Previous to his 
veceiving this very honourable di- 
plomatick appointment, Mirza Aboo 
al Hassan held the government of 
Khoezistan, a southern province of 
the Persian empire, and the Susij^ia 
of our ancient writers. His excel- 
lency has, on various occasions, tra- 
velled in Hindoostan and Arabia; 
performed his devotions at Mecca; 
and in the .course of his journey 
from Tehiran (the present capital of 
the kingdom or Persia, situated near 
the Caspian Sea) he passed through 
Georgia, Armenia, and Antolia, to 
Constantinople. From this city his 
excellency was conveyed in a Bri- 
tish frigate to the island of Malta, 
•where he embarked, with nine Per- 
sian attendants, on board the For- 
midable man of war, of ninety guns, 
touched at Gibraltar, and landed in 
England in December last. 

On his arrival in London, eveiy 
attention was paid by his majesty's 



ministers to the Persian envoy. Sir 
Gore Ouseley, hart, (who has since 
been appointed ambassadour at the 
court of Tehiran; was instructed to 
attend his excellency as mebmander 
(an officer of distinction^ whose duty 
is to receive and entertain foreign 
princes and other illustrious per- 
sonages) and the Mirza frequently 
expresses the satisfacuon he has 
enjoyed from the kindness, the hos- 
pitality, and the honours which he 
has experienced in this country. His 
excellency has not availed himself 
of the Mussulman privilege which 
allows a plurality of wives. Although 
no man is more sensible of beauty's 
power (as his adnuration of our. 
English ladies sufficiently evinces) 
he has (we understand tvoia good 
authority) but one wife, and by her 
but one child. The progress wfcich 
he has made both in speaking and 
writing English, within a few 
months, surprises all those who have 
the honour of his acquaintance: and 
we are assured, that he also con- 
verses freely in the Turkish and 
Hindoostanee languages. He is 
now in his thirty-fourth year; ia 
person tall and athietick, with a fine 
countenance, expressive eyes, beau- 
tiful teeth, and a copious beard of 
the deepest sable. 
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7KOM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 

A GENUINE LETTER, 

FROM THE PERSIAN ENVOY, MIRZA ABUL HA3SAN, 

To the Lord, or Gentleman, vithout name, who lately vtrite Letter to him, and ask vet^ 

much to give Gnawer, 
SIR, MY LORD, 

WHEN you write to me, some 



time ago, to give my thought of 
vrhat I see good and bad this coun- 
try, that time I not speak English 
very well — ^now I read, I write much 
little better— .now I give to you my 
think. In this country bad not too 
much, every thing very good — ^but 
suppose I riot tell something little 
bad, then you say I tell all flattery 
—therefore I tell'most bad thing.— 
I not like such crowd in evening 
party eveiy night — In cold weatlier 
not very good — now, hot weather, 
much too bad. — I very much asto- 
nish, every day now much hot tha.n 
before, evening parties much crowi 
than before.— Pretty beautiful La- 
dies come sweat that not very good 
•^i always fraid some old Lady in 
great crowd come dead, that not 
▼ery good, and spoil my happiness. 
—1 think old Ladies after 85 years 
not come to evening party that much 
better.— Why for take so much 
trouble ? Some other thing little 
bad.'-^Very beautiful young Lady, 
Sihe got ugly fellow for husband, that 
not very good, very shocking.— I 
• a§k Sir Gore why for this. He says 
me, perhaps he very good man, not 
handsome no matter, perhaps got 
t<>b much money, perhaps got title—* 
1 say I not like that, all very shock- 
itrg. — This all bad I know — now I 
s^y good.— English People all very 
gjDod people— all very happy— do 
what they like, say what like, write 
iS' Newspapers what like. I love 
IJnglish people very muchj^ they very 
gbod, very civil to me.^-^I tell my 
Kiftg English love Persian very 
much. — English King best man in, 
vrorld—- .be love his people very good 
much. — He speak veiy kind to me, 
1 love him very much. — Queen very 
best womaa I ever saw. — PrincQ of 
'NJfBJfeg 3tt^'a iine elegant beautiful 



man 1 not understand Englisb 

enough proper to praise him— he is 
loo great for nay language — ^I re- 
spect him same as my own King-^ 
I love him very much-— his manner 
all the same as talisman and charm. 
— All the Princes very fine men, very 
handsome men, very sweet word% 
very affable.—! like all too much.*^ 
1 think the. Ladies, ^d Gentlemen 
this country, most high rah\ high 
honour, very rich (except two or 
three) most good, very kind to in- 
feriour peoples.— This very good.— «. 
I go to see Ciicisea-T— all 0ld men 
sit on grass, in shade of fine tree, 
fine river run by — beautiful placQ^ 
plenty to eat, drink, good coat, every 
thing very good-— Sir Gore he tell 
me King Charles and King James.. 
—I say. Sir Gore, they not Mussul-. 
mans, but I think God love them very 
nxuch. I think God he love the King 
very well for keeping up that charity 
—then I see one small regiment of 
children go to dinner— one small 
boy he say thanks to God for eat, for 
drink, for clothes — other little boy^ 
they all answer Amen, then I cry Jt, 
little— my heart too much pleased^ 
-—This ail very good for two things, 
—one thing God very much pleasQ, 
—two things soldiers fight mucb^ 
better because see their good king 
take care of old woundeifetheps and 
little children.-p-Then I go to Green- 
wich—that too good place — such a^ 
fine sight make me a little sick for 
joy— rail old .men so happy? eat din- 
ner BO well — fine house-r-fine beds— ^ 

all very good ^This very good 

country— English ladies very hand-, 
som^, vei7 beautiful— I travel great 
deal: I go Arabia, I go Calcutta^ 
Hy4erabad^ PoQi^ah, Bombay, Qeor- 
gia, Armenia^ Coi^stantinople, Maltajr 
Gibi^g^tar,- 1 see best Georgian, Cir- 
cassijin,'!rnrkish, preek Ijadies, ^uf 
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nothing not so beautiful as English 
ladies— >-aU very clever— i-^peak 
French, speak English, speak Ita- 
lian, play musick very well, sing 
very good-— very glad for me if Per- 
sian ladies like them; but English 
ladies speak such sweet words, I 
think tell a little story, that not very 
good. One thing more I see, but I 
not understand that thing good or 
bad; last Thursday I see some fine 
carriages, fine horses, thousand peo- 
ple go to look that carriages; I ask 
why for, they say me, that gentle- 



men on boxes, they dtive ibtie oiep 
carriage. I say, why for take so 
much trouble. They aay me> htt 
drive very well, that very good 
thing. It rain very hard, some lord, 
some gentlemen, he |;et very wet; 
I say, why he not go inside. Thej 
tell me good coachman^not mind, get 
wet everv day, will be u^ich ashamed 
if go inside, that I not understand. 
" Sir, my Lord — 

€rood night*^ 

ABUL HASSAN. 
9, Matufieldtrect, May 19, 1810. 



MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF PEIKCE EUGENE OF SAVOT. 

Written by Himself. 



£Slie following particulars respecting one 
of the most distinguislied military cha- 
rafeters of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
are extracted from a woik printed last 
year at Weimar, from a manuscript 
partly dictated by the prince, and part- 
ly in his own handwritmg. It is written 
in French; tlie events of each year are 
separately detailed; and the work tbrms 
an octavo volume of near 200 pages. 
As the sentiments of this great man re- 
specting English affairs in general, and 
his account of the campaigrns which he 
made in conjunction with the illustrious 
Marlborough, and other English oflB- 
. cers, must be the most interesting to 
the British reader; it is to this part of 
bis memoirs that particular attention 
will be pfud in these extracts.] 

^MontMt/ Mag, 
THE prince having entered in 
1683, at the age of 20, into the ser- 
vice of the emperour Leopold I. 
commenced his military career at 
the celebrated siege of Vienna. Be- 
fore the expiration of that year he 
•was appointed colonel of a regiment 
of dragoons; at twenty-on^ he was 
promoted to the rank of major-gene- 
ral; at twenty-pve to that of lieute- 
nant-general; and, before he had 
been ten years in the service, he 
1»ecame a field-marshal. For this 
rapid advancement he was indebted 
only to his extraordinary talents and 
si^ccess. 
PsfsHinfgf over lii^ early campaigns 



against the Turks, and against the 
French in Italy, where he was op- 
posed to the celebrated Catinat, we 
shall commence with the events of 
the year 1697; when he was at the 
head of the imperial army, acting 
against the former pdwer. 

1697. — ^The Turks are never io a 
hurry. The grand signor, Kara Mus- 
tapha himself, did me the honour to 
arrive atSoplua with his army, in the 
month of July. I collected mine at 
Veris Marton; I called in Vaude- 
mont and Rabutin, as it appeared to 
me to be the gi^and signoPs design 
to make himself master of Titul» 
that he might be able to lay siege to 
Peterwaradin. I encamped on the 
26th of August at Zenta. Creneral 
Nelim was attacked. I arrived too 
late to his assistance, but neverthe- 
less praised him, fpr he could not 
have held out any longer, oveF* 
whelmed as he was by numbers^-* 
God be thanked, I never complun* 
ed of any one, neither did! ever 
throw upon another the blame of a 
fault or misfortune. Titul was burn- 
ed. The grand vizir remained on 
this side of the Danube, which it 
was necessary for the grand ^gxior 
to cross before he could lay siege 
to Peterwaradin; but marching along 
the bank of the river, and lbp"N«J«*«. 
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gave me no tnbfestatioiirThey ateck* " 
edtny left tiring tbo lati^; but yet th6y ;' 
wouM fiave used it roiighiy, had it,'* 
not been f6r four battalions of the [ 
second iiiie, and the artillerjr, whicl^ ' 
I sent yery; opportunely to repel' 
their cavalry, and make a( breach in'; 
thte iritrctichments. It was sixiii the'V, 
evenihg. f he Turks, assaulted, and'j 
' intrenthments forced in alt. 



jdkjr inttntibn t>y my sklmfi^Aied with 
'//9& spaKIs, I goC before him, fttssed 

//ie b]idge,aiidttiiis saved Replace, 
/^rfais^aveh^ I^must own, W£i6 well 
eonducted, and equivalent to a ¥ie* 
tory. I imnsnched myself with greiit 
dei^tch^ aiod the enemy dUriift not 
attack • me; AmM^ some pitsdiiers 
that we.>t»eik, lAiere happeiied t6 be 
a pachtty whom I questiovned in vain 
respecting the designs of ILal^ Mus« 
tq>ha; but fouirhussars, with drawn 
sabres, reai^ta cut him in pieces, 
extorted Ae eonfesmon thfit the 
enemy at first intended to make an 
attempt on Segedin; but that the 
grand signor, having afterwards chan- 
ged his mind, had already begun to 
croito the Teisse; and that great part 
ef the army under the command of 
the grand vizir was still in good in- 
trenchments near Zenta. I was 
marching to attack them, when a 
cursed courier brought me an order 
from the emperour,' not to give bat- 
tle under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

I -had already advanced too far.-^ 
By stopping where I was, I should 
have lost! part of my army, and my 

. honour; I put the letter in my 
pocfeet, and, at the head of ^ix regi- 
]]aetits of ^agoonsv approached so 
near 'td the: Turks, as to perceive 
tiifl^.they wey^e all preparing tb pass 
this Teisse. I rejoined my army with 
a toc^ of-^sads^ctioli, which, I was 
told^was eonaudered a good omen 
hy ttosoldiers: t began the engage- 
ment hy charging myself two thou- 
sand ^lahife, whom i fott^ed to return 
to.'itheip intrenchmenfts. A hundred 
pieiseaof^amio^ annoyed me greatly. 
I seat ocdei?s to Rabutin to advance 



thdir 

polhts, htiniedin crowds to tJie bridge „[ 
and 6hoked it up^ so that they were 
obliged to throw themselves into ; 
theTcissej where those who es- ' 
caped drowning were killed. On 
every side was heard the cry of 
aman J aman I which signifies guar* 
ter ! Atteny the skughter still con- 
tinued. I could take no more than 
4,000 prisoners, for 20,000 were left 
dead on the field, and 10,000 were 
drowned. I did not lose a thousand 
men. Those alone who first betook 
themselves to flight at the com- 
mencement of the battle, rejoined 
the corps which had remained on 
the opposite side of the river. It 
was the 1 1th of September. | sent 
Vaudeniont with the account of 
this affair to Vienna. I then went 
and took two forts and two castles 
in Bosnia, burned Seraglio, and re- 
turned to Hungary into winter quar- 
ters. 

I set out for Vienna, where I ex- 
pected to be received a hundred 
times better than I had ever yet : 
been. Leopold gave me the' cdjdest 
of audiencesj more dry than ever; 
he listened to me without saying a 
word. I instantly perceived that 
somebody cjr other had been at work • 
during my absence, and that while 
I was ridding myself of the Turks, 



hisfieftr/wilig so as to form a curvie some good Christians at Vienna had 

Itahreh- 'been trying to get rid of me. I went 



toiourds' the rigfet: and to Stahreh* 
berg5 who commanded the right, to 
datibDetsame :toward» the left, with a 
viewr toitake in the whole intrench- 
minifebya semicircle. This I could 
notJrare ventured to do before Cati'^ 
na^.wiio rwoiild have interrupted me 
in so- slow and so complicated a 
rnqfliptent. ' The TurkS) however, 
. IV. '■ 2 p 



trymg to get r 
away frbrai the audience with a feel- 
ing of indignation, which grew still 
stronger whep Schlick, in great 
consternation, came and demanded 
my sword. I delivered it into his 
trembling hand with a look of the 
profoundest disdain, which served to 
increase his dismay. It yf'<x% imported 
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that I said: "Take it, yet reeking 
with the blood of enemies; 1 have 
no ^sh to resume it, except for th« 
benefit of his majesty's service." 
One half of this sentence would be 
a gasconade, and the other a mean 
resignation. My rage was silent. I 
was put under arrest in my hotel. 
Here I was soon informed that Gas** 
pard Kinsky, and some others, wish- 
ed me to be brought to trial for dis- 
obedience and rashness, and that I 
was to be tried by a court-martial, 
"by which I should probably be sen- 
tenced to die. This report was soon 
circulated through the whole city. 
The people assembled about my 
house. Deputies from the body of 
citizens offered to guard me and to 
prevent my being taken away, in 
case of any attempt to put the above- 
mentioned design in execution. I 
entreated them not to violate their 
duty as loyal subjects, nor to disturb 
the publick tranquillity. I thanked 
them for their zeal, by which I was 
moved even to tears. The city of 
Vienna is small. This assemblage 
of the people was known at court in 
a few minutes. Either from fear or 
repentance, the emperour sent me 
my aword, with the request th«^t I 
would still continue to comi^and his 
army in Hungary. I replied th^tt I 
would, on condition that I should 
have a cgrte blanche^ and be no 
longer e^cposed to the malice of his 
generals and ministers. The poor 
emperour durst not publickly give 
me these full powers, though h^ did 
privately, in a note signed with his 
own hand; and with this I thought 
proper to be content. 

This anecdote of J^eppc^d, whom 
♦I pity for not having felt th^ amoi^ 
signal reparation was due . to me, 
fully demonstrates the ^Isehood of a 
saying, which has been ascribed to 
me: that, of the three empeiours 
whom I have served, the first was 
my father, the second my brother, 
and the third my master. A pretty 
sort of a father truly, to^cause me to 
Ipse my head for having saved his 
empire T 



, 1599<— This year I beg^ my fine 
library, and conceived a taste for 
gardens and palaces. 
. I purchased, from time to time,, 
some beautiful paintings and draw- 
ings that were not known. I was not 
rich enough to form a gallery, and 
was not fond of engravings, because 
other persons may possess the same. 
I never liked copies of any kind, and 
those talents which run away with 
valuable time. A few wind instru- 
ments, martial airs, hunting-tunes^ 
flourishes of trumpets, or pleasing 
airs of the comick opera, relieved 
me, during dinner, from the necessity 
of speakingNui listening to tiresome 
persons. , 

1700..— After the peace of Carlo- 
witz, France was so polite as to send 
us M. Villars as her ambassadour. 
He was received with great distinc- 
tion by all those with whom he had 
been acqusdnted in Hungary^ where 
he had gained great reputation as a 
volunteer, and by the whole city, who 
thought him extrenaely amiable. 
But intrigues were carried on at his 
court against ours, without his 
knowledge. He was highly astonish- 
ed at the coldness with which he 
was all at once treated. Notwith- 
standing the friendship of the king 
of the Romans for me, I could not 
prevail upon him to relax in thb 
respect. ^ Of what use," . said I to 
him, and to the courtiers and gene- 
rals who followed his examjde, <^ is 
this personal antipathy, which M. 
Villars does not deserve? I shall 
see 'him, and continue on friendly- 
terms with him, till we begjn to fire 
upon one another again.** Priaee 
Louis, of Baden, acted in the same 
manner, though we were not the 
better liked for it. We all thwe 
parted very good friends. Wc missed 
his comply much} for when Louis 
XIV. had, at length, completed ail 
his machinations, and thrown off the 
mask, he departed. Previous to tlus 
we had the following conversation; 
" It is not my fault," said te, « if, 
without knotving how to suppress 
yqur rebellion in Hungary, •—' '**^ 
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deteltnined to make war upon us. I 
kad raiher your highness would do 
like those gentlemen who have turn- 
ed their backs upon me here, as 
they will do elsewhere, if I command 
an army." This was truly an expres- 
sion d kt Villars, « Yt)U hope that 
the Turks will interfere, because the 
abb6 Joachim has predicted that the 
empress would be delivered of twins, 
one of whom should sit on the throne 
of Constantinople." << I aim not angry 
with you, M. de Villars," replied I, 
**foi' in your correspondence, which, 
to be sure, is somewhat tinctured 
witb levity, after the manner of your 
nation, you have transmitted to your 
court a portrait of me drawn by the 
hand of friend^ip. Others complain 
of certain inadvertencies, and the 
court of having read in one of your 
despatches: < We shalF see if the 
Christ in Leopold's chapel will 
speak to him as he did to Ferdinand 
II.' Private individuals never for- 
give a satire: judge then of the ef- 
fect which a severe thing, said 
against a sovereign, must produce 
upon him." ^ It is only by great re- 
serve in conversation," said he, 
tcthat I have supported myself in 
this country. I am angry with your 
Austrians, who, among the tales 
which they invent concerning me, 
assert that I conspired with Ragotzi 
against the person of the emperour." 
<* I can tell you," answered I, « what 
gave rise to this stupid idea. People 
recollected an expression in a letter 
intercepted while you were a volun- 
teer in our service: < I am an Aus- 
trian with the army, but a French- 
man at Vienna.' This means a great 
deal, said the fools. No conspiracies 
have ever been formed against our 
emperours; they have never been as- 
sassinated. We have no Clements 
or Ravaillacs. The people are not 
enthusiasts, as with you, but for 



that' very reason, they do not pass 
from one sentiment to another.—. 
Crimes, indeed, are very rare in Aus- 
tria. Last year some persons wanted 
to persuade Leopold that a design 
had been formed to kill him be- 
cause a baU went through his hat 
while hunting. « Seek the man, said 
he, with his Spanish air; < he is awk- 
ward one way or other; he is dying 
of fear or of hunger; give him a 
thousand ducats." 
" 1704. The only time to tell Leo- 
pold plfidn truths was when 'he was 
frightened. Where is the mistress 
or friend to whom they can be told 
with impunity! and much less a great 
sovereign, spoiled by slaves who ac- 
company him every day to church, 
but not his generals to war. In ur- 
gent cases, I requested an extraor- 
dinary audience of him, as if I had 
been the ambassadour of a foreign 
power,* and this occurred but very 
seldom. 

What I obtained was the power 
of negotiating quite alone, and I 
gained over to our side queen Anne 
and Marlborough. I went to meet 
him at Heilbronn, to concert mea- 
sures with him and prince Louis of 
Baden, whom I had not seen for a 
considerable time. I took upon my- 
self the defence of the lines of Behel; 
and left them to follow Tallard, 
who was endeavouring to join the 
elector of Bavaria. If I am not fortu- 
nate enough to prevent their junc- 
tion, thought I, the worst that can 
befal me is to fight both together, 
which will save me the trouble of 
engaging them separately. Tallard 
and Marsin had two other sorts of 
presumption fhan Villeroy, and more 
wit. The presumption of the ono. 
was founded ^aur sa Sfiire^'^t that 
of the other on the divine protection,, 
which, by the cabals of the pious, 
had certainly proved as beneficial 



* The prince had been the preceding year appointed president of war. 

f The translatorhas here inserted the words of the original, which be frankly 
acknowledges he does not understands 
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to l^m 9S the f^tson^^ of tbe court 
Taliard was m short-«igbt6d maraUy 
as he W9A phy&icsdly. Marsin was 
more clear-sighted, pos^ased more 
talents, but, lucidly, no prudeoce. 

Had they exercised patience, 
inrlthout fightbg me, they would 
have obliged me to abandon Bava-* 
ria, for I had no place in that coun^ 
try where I could form my m^a* 
zines, except Nordlingen; but these 
gentlemen were in a great hurry, and 
the elector was furious at the plun* 
der which I had suffered Marlbo* 
i[ough to make, and who, in conse* 
quence, became my firm friend* We 
sincerely loved and esteemed each 
other. He was, indeed, a great 
statesman and warriour. 

They had eighty thousand men, 
and so had we. Why did the French 
separate from the Bavarians? Why 
did they encamp so far from the ri- 
vulet which would have embarrass- 
ed us in the attack? Why did they 
place twenty seven battalions and 
twelve squadrons in Blenheim? Why 
did they scatter so many troops in^ 
other villages? Marlborough was 
tnore fortunate than I in his passage 
of the rivulet, and his fine attack. A 
little ascent occasioned -my being 
half an hour later. My infantry be- 
haved very well, but my cavalry very 
ill. I had a horse killed under me. 
Marlborough was checked, but not 
repulsed. I succeeded in rallying the 
regiments, which were shy at first, 
and led them four times to the 
charge. Marlborough, with his in- 
fantry and artillery, and soQietimeji 
with his cavalry, cleared away that 
of tlie e;aemy, iind took Blenheim. 
We were beatten for a moment by 
the gendarmerie;, but at length wo 
threw them into the Panube. I was 
under the greatest obligations to 
Marlborodgh for liis changes of dis- 
position according to circumstances. 
A Bavarian dragoon took aim at me. 
One of my Danes fortunately antici- 
pated him. We lost 9,000 men; but 
12,800 French, killed, and 305800ta- 
kfen prxsQuers, prevented them, this 



tinui, &om singing their usmaI V^ 
peum for their deSB«t9» which i\mf 
never acknowledge. 

The poor elector, with hie cerpsv 
joined Villeroy, wiu> b«4 mei»he4 
to &Your^his retreat. Tliey. sniMim* 
folly embraced. « I hftve sacrificed 
my dominions for the kin^'* S9id 
the first, ^and I am ready to 9s«^* 
fice my life for him." The diik« mA 
prince (for Mariboroiigh wea now 
created a prince of the eiaiure) 
Louis of Baden, and I, went t» a« 
muse ourselves at Stnttgard* Th^ 
second took Landau, (lie fitrH Trar* 
bach, while I narrowly missed ib/^ 
two Brisaclui: the (me becskuse Ac 
govemour of Frihourg miatook his 
way, and the other &om the fidse 
delicacy of the lieutenant colonel 
whom I had directed to enter aa a 
courier with the others, usd who 
being unable to endure a caniiBg 
irom. an overseer of the works of 
the place, ordered him to be. fired 
upon. This was, indeed, insisting ve* 
ry unseasonably on a point of honour, 
and the only occasion on which a 
man might, without disgrace, re^ 
ceive a Uirashing, Had we saceeed- 
ed, he would rather have been em- 
vied than reproached for it i- pro- 
ceeded to Ingolstadt, which was <^ 
the point of surrenderlngi hut was 
prevented by the valour of a French 
regiment, composed of brave de- 
serters in the Bavarian serviee..Ttey 
disregarded alike my promises, and 
my threats: but astonishing them fay 
tlie generous offer of sending t^nem 
iiome under an escort,. that nothing 
might happen to them* tb^ eiramuu 
ted Ingolstadt; and with the excep- 
tion of Munich, «U Bavaria was 
ours, thanks to the treaty whkb I 
concluded with the ekctress. The 
conditions were bard; she refused 
them: but by means of fiither 
Schuhmaicher, a good Jesuit, her 
confessor, I prevailed on her to sign 
them, and set out lor Vienna. 

iros — On the 31st of March I 
was at Dresden, and obtained a pro- 
mise of king Augustus to send me a 
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Iddy cS hi* troops* t then wtiit t« 
Httlover, and received die samii 
l^romise from the elector. I fM*0€eed» 
lid t^ l^IkJ^ae, where with all my 
lieiirti enibn^tA Marfborotrgh, who 
h^cmait thhlier on the same bufti* 
fieM. We toth pressed Heinsius and 
t'vkgel for assiirtiuiee; assuring them, 
that to ^re^em the enemy from lay* 
lag siege to the strong places, we 
trould gaii^ a battle as speedily as 
jMMsslble. I appeased, as well as I 
ooald, ^ose g^tlemen, who were 
dissatisfied, becatise the emperour 
Bad not made peace with the Hun- 
l^ian rebels, nor appmpriated to 
kk own use the revenues of Naples, 
&e Milanese, and Bavaria. I went 
fiext to Dusseldorf, to pacify the 
elector Palatine, who was likewise 
angry with the emperour Joseph I. 
fespecting the Upper Panatinate. I 
returned to Hanover with Marlbo- 
iiough, to press the elector^ went to 
Leipsick to urge king Augustus, 
whom I found there, once more; and 
after proceeding- to Vienna to give 
an account of my successful nego« 
tiations, I was immediately sent oiF 
agai^ to Frankfurt, to confer with 
Ite electors of Mentz and Hanover, 
and Rechteren, the Dutch minister. 
I circulated a report that this jour* 
ney was undertaken for the sake of 
tny ^health, and that the physicians 
hid ordered me to use the waters of 
Schlangenbad. I said to all these 
petty allies: <*It is your interest; a 
great emperour would live at your 
escpense, if you did not exist, and 
would perhaps be better off on that 
account. If you do not protect your- 
selves by defending him, beware 
lest another Louvois lay waste the 
empire with fire and sword.'* 

1 ha^e always taken for the fbun- 
iebition of my politicks, the interest 
of the persons with whom 1 had to 
dO) and have detested court flatte* 
»Br», who say: « These princes are 
j^ersonally attached to your majes- 
ty/* It is thus they strengthen the 
self-love of sovereigns, who, besides, 
like w be told, « every thing is go- 



ing on wen, la th<» best manner, or 
is likely to be retrieved.** 
' Villors was not duped by tlie pre* 
aeriptione efthe fec«ilty for the cure 
of diseases' with whleh I was not 
aJRicted.. He wrote to a prisoner 
whom he sent back to tne: "If yott 
belong i6 the army Which prince Eu- 
gene is going to command, assure 
kim of my respect; I understand 
that he is going to the baths on the 
30tb of June; but if I recollect rights 
lie was noft formerly so attentive to 
his health. We shall soon set what 
sort of baths he means to take." I 
assembled my ai'my of Austrians 
and German allies at Coblentz, 
where I had a long conference with 
the elector of Treves. The French 
had one hundred thousand men ia 
the low countries. Marlborough had 
but sixty thousand. I received or- 
ders to march to his support. I di- 
rected my troops to proceed by forced 
marches, while I went post myself, 
fearful lest a battle should be fought 
without me. Cadogan came to com* 
pliment me to Maestricht He told 
me that the French had surprised 
Ghent, Bruges, and Plaskendal|« 
and that my presence was wanted, i 
passed thix>ugh Brussels, where my 
interview with my mother, after a 
separation of twenty five years, was 
very affecting, but very short; and 
found Marlborough in camp at Ascl;^ 
between Brussels and 4^1ost; and 
learning that the enemy -had their 
left on the other side of the Dendre^ 
I asked Marlborough, on my arri* 
val, "if it was not his intention td 
give battle." '^I think I ought," re-* 
plied he immediately, " and I find 
with pleasure, but without astonish- 
ment, that we have both made the 
reflection, that wifliout . this, our 
communication with Brussels would 
be cut off: but I would have waited 
for your troops." «I would not ad* 
vise yotj to wait," replied I, "for 
the French would have time to re^ 
treat," 

Vendome wanted to dispute the. 
passage of the pendre. He told the 
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duke of Borgimd^^ that evil adiri- 
sera persuaded hun to march to 
Ghent. <<Wheii yoa perceive in 
prince Eugene a deaire to avoid an 
engagement, he knows how to foi^ce 
you to one." This expression I saw 
in the vindication of las conduct, 
which he printed on his return to 
Paris, 

, Cadogan went to Oudenarde^ and 
in a few hours threw a bridge across 
the Scheldt. ^ It is still time," said 
Vendome to the duke of Burgun- 
dy, ^^ to discontinue your march, and 
to attack, with the troops which we 
have here, that part of the allied army 
which has passed the river." The 
butter hesitated, lost time, would 
have turned back, sent twenty squa* 
drons to dispute the passage, recal- 
led them, and said: « Let us march 
to Ghent." " It is too late," said 
Vendome, «< you cannot now; in half 
an hour, perhaps, you will have the e« 
nemy upon you." " Why then did you 
stop me?" rejoined the duke of Bur* 
gundy. ** To begin the attack imme- 
diately," replied he, ^^ Cadogan yon- 
der, is already master of the village 
of Hume, and of six battalions. Let 
\is form at least in the best manner 
we can." Rantzau commenced the 
attack. He overthrew a column of 
cavalry, and would have been routed 
in his turn, had it not been for the 
electoral prince of Hanover,* who 
had his horse killed under him. 
Grimaldi too soon, and injudiciously, 
ordered a dharge. " What are you 
doing?" cried Vendome, coming up 
at full gallop, « you are wrong." 
« It is by the duke of Burgundy's 
orders," replied he. The latter, 
vexed at being contradicted, thought 
only how to cross the other, Ven- 
dome was giving orders to charge 
the kft '' What are you doing?" said 
the duke of Burgundy. "I forbid 
it ; there Is an impassable ravine 
and morass." Let any one judge of 
^e indignation of Vendome, who had 
passed over the spot but a moment 



before. Had it not been for &» 
nuaunderstanding, we should^ per- 
haps, have been defeated; for our 
^cavalry was engaged a&ill half hour 
before the infantry could join it. For 
the same reason, I directed the 
village of Hume to be abandimed^ 
that I might send the battaUons by 
which it was occupied, to support 
the squadrons on the left wing. But 
the duke of Argyle arrived with all 
possible expedition, at the head of 
the English infantry; and then came 
the Dutch, though much ntiore slow* 
ly. « Now," said I to Marlborough* 
^ we are in a condition to fight."^— 
It was six in the evening of the 1 1th 
of July; we had yet three hours of 
day-light. I was on the right at the 
head of the Prussians. Some batta- 
lions turned their backs after having 
been attacked with unequalled fury. 
They rallied^ retrieved their fault* 
and we recovered the ground they 
had lost The battle then become 
general along the whole line. The 
spectacle was magnificent It* was 
one sheet of fire. That of our ar- 
tillery made a powerful impression; 
that of the French, being very in- 
judiciously posted, in consequence 
of the uncertainty which prevailed 
in the army on account of the dis- 
union of its commanders, produced 
very little effect. With us it was 
quite the contrary. We loved and 
esteemed one another, not except- 
ing the Dutch marshal Ouverkerke« 
venerable for his age and services* 
my old friend and Marlborough'Sf 
who obeyed and fought to admira- 
tion. 

The following circumstance may 
serve to prove our harmony. Mat- 
ters were going wrong on the right, 
where I commanded. Marlborough, 
who perceived it, sent me a reen- 
forcement of eighteen battalions, 
without which, I should scarcely 
have been able to keep my ground.. 
I then advanced, and drove in the 
first line; but s^t the head, of the p^^ 
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We took in all atxiut'fleTen thousand. 
The duke of Bui'gundy, and his evii 
counsellors, had long before with- 
drawn. Vendome collected the re* 
licks of the army^ and took charge 
of the rear. 

As the £ritig had recommenced 
while it was still dark, Marlborough 
waited for daylight to attack the 
eaemy before he reached Ghent!^-^ 
His detachment found him but too 
soon. Vendome had posted his 
grenadiers to the right and left of 
the high road, and they put o^f 
cavalry, which pursued them, to the 
rout. Vendome, by this, saved the 
remnant of his army, which entered 
Ghent in the utmost confusion, with 
the dukes of Burgundy and Berry^ 
and the count of Toulouse. Hh 
presence pacified and cheered the 
soldiet's. 

They all held a council of war at 
the inn called the Golden Apple.—. 
The opinion of the princes and their 
courtiers was, as usual, detestable— 
Vendome grew warm, expressed bis 
indignation at having been crossed 
by them, and declared, that as he 
was determined not to be served in 
the same manner again, he should 
order *the army to encamp behind 
the canal from Bruges to Lfiven- 
deghem. I pitied him from the hot* 
tom of my heart, as I had done the 
elector of Bavaria in 1704, and the 
duke of Orleans in 1706. 



€ond, I found Vendome on foot, 
with a pike in his hand, encouraging 
the troops. He made so vigorous a 
resistance, that I should not have 
accomplbhed- my purpose, had it 
not been for Natzmer, at the head 
tjf the king of Prussia's gendarmes^ 
who broke through the line, and 
enabled me to obtain complete suc- 
cess. - - 

Marlborough purchased his more 
dearly on the right, where he attack^ 
ed in front, while Ouverkerke dis- 
lodged the enemy from the hedgea 
aEnd villages. Nassau, Fries, and 
Oxenstiern, drove the infantry be- 
yond the defiles, but they were 
roughly handled by the king's house* 
bold ti^oops, who came to its assist- 
ance« I rendered the same service 
to the duke. I sent Tilly, who ma- 
king a considerable circuit, took the 
brave household troops, which had 
nearly snatched the victory from us, 
in the rear: but this decided the busi- 
ness. The darkness of the night 
prevented our pursuit, and enabled 
me to e:&;cute a scheme for increas- 
mg the number of our prisonersw— 
I sent out drummers in different 
directions, with orders to beat the 
retreat, after the French manner, 
and posted my French refugee offi- 
cers, with directions to shout on all 
udes: ^ moLFicardie i A mot Cham' 
pagne I A moi Piemont ! The French 
soldiers ran to these posts, and I 
piieked up a pretty round number. 



ON THE VOLCANOS OF JORULLO. BY ALEXANDER HUMBOLDT.* 



■< THE grand catastrophe in which 
tliis volcanick mountain issued from 
the earth, and by which the face of 
a considerable extent of ground was 
totally altered, was, perhaps, one of 
the most extensive physical chan- 
ges, that the history of our globe ex- 
hibits. Geology points out spots in 
the ocean, where, within the last 



two thousand years, volcanick islets 
have arisen above the surface of the 
sea, as near as. the Azores, in the 
Archipelago^ and on the south of 
Icelamd: but it records no Instance 
of a mountain of scorise and ashes» 
BIT met. [56S yarda] above the old 
level of the neighbouring plainSi 
suddenly formed in the centre of. a 



♦ Extracted from his Essay on New Spain. Journal ^e Physique, vol. LXIX.^. 14^. 
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thous^d 8m9U bamiog .pone9» thirty 
six leagues &om the seashorei and 
fbrty two leagues from, any Qther 
YQlcano. This pheaomenqn remained 
unknown to ^e pineralogists wid 
iiatural philosophers of Europe^ 
though it tooK place but fifty years 
ago, and within six days journey of 
ihe capital of Mexico. 

Descending from the central flat 
fowards the coasts of. the Pacifick 
0cean^ a vast plain extends from thfi 
tills of Aguasarco to the villages 
of Toipa, and PatatlaU) equally cele- 
brated for their fine cotton planta- 
tions. Between the picachos del 
Mortero and the cerras de las Cue- 
vas and de Cuiche, this plain is only 
from 750 to 800 mqt. [820 to 880 
yards]] above the level of the. sea. 
Basaltick hills rise in the midst of 
a country, in which porphyry with 
base of greenstone predominates. 
Their summits are crowned with 
paks always in verdurcyand the foli- 
age of laurels and olives intermin- 
fled with dwarf fan palms. This 
eautiful vegetation forms a singular 
contrast with the arid plain, which 
has been laid waste by volcauick 
fire. 

Tp the middle of the eighteenth 
jientHiy, fields of sugar canes and in- 
digo extended between two rivulets^ 
called Cuitimba and San Pedro. 
They were skirted by basaltick 
inountains, the structure of which 
seems to indicate, that all the coun- 
try, in remote periods, has several 
times experienced the violent action 
.of volcanoB. These fields, Irrigated 
by art, belonged to the estate of 
San Pedro de Jorullo (Xorullo, or 
Juvriso) one of the largest and most 
valuable in the country. In the mputh 
of June, If 59, fearful rumbling noi- 
ses were accompanied with frequent 
shocks of an earthquake, which suc- 
ceeded each other ^t intervals for 
fifty or sixty days, and threw the in- 
habitants of the estate into the 
freatest consternation, prom the 
eginni'ng of the month of Septem- 
^er^j every thing seemed perjfectly 



quiet) when, in t^he night of die .^Sl^ 

of that month) a terrible suv^erra- 
nean noise was heard anew. The 
frightei^ed Indians fied to the jiapun- 
tains of Aguasarco. A ^^c^ of tbJ^ee 
or four square miles^. (snown by the 
name of Malpay% rose in the ^pe 
of a bladder. iThe boundaides of this 
rising are still distinguishable i^ the 
ruptured strata. The Malpays .to- 
Vard3 the edge is pnly 12 met [16 
yards} above the fprroer. level of the 
plain, called las playas de Jorujlo ; 
but the convexity of the grou&d in- 
creases progressively toward ^e 
centre, till it reaches the height of 
160 met. [l75 yards.] 

They who witnessed this grand 
catastrophe from the top of Agua- 
sarco assert, that they saw flames 
issue out of die ground fpr the space 
of more than half a league square; 
that fragments of redhot rocks 
were thrown to a prodigious height; 
and that through a thick cloud of 
ashes, illumined by the volcanick 
fire, and resembling a stormy seai 
the softened cruiit of the eirth was 
seen to swell up. The rivers of. Cui- 
timba and San Pedro then precipi- 
tated themselves in the bunung cre- 
vices. The decomposition of tl^e wa- 
ter contributed to reanimate the 
{lames, which were perceptible at 
the city of Pascuoro, though sta,n4- 
ing on a very wide plain, 140Q ipiet* 
[1530 yards] above the level of the 
playas de Jorullo. |ilr^ptionsof mi^^ 
particularly of the strata of" clay, in- 
cluding decomposed nodujes of.ba« 
saltes with concentrick layers, seem 
to prove, that subterranean waters 
had no small part in tliis extraordioa* 
ry revolution. Thousands of small 
cones, only two or three yards bighi 
which the Jndians call ovens^ issued 
from the raised dome pf the J^al- 
pays. Though the heat of.lhpse vol'* 
canick ovens has diminished greatly 
within these fifteen years, according 
to the testimony of the Indisins, I 
found the thermometer rise to 95o.[if 
centig. 203«* F.}in the crevices that 
emitted an aqueous f apour. Em^h 
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little cone is & chimney, from wtiiqh 
a thick amoke rises to the height of 
ten or fifteen met. [U or 16 yards.] 
Jn several, a subterranean noise is 
heard like^that of some fluid boilir^g 
at no great depth. . 

Amid these ovens, in a fissure, 
the direction of which is from N. 
N. E. to S. S. W. six large hum- 
mocks nse 400 or 500 met. [440 or 
550 yards] above the old level of 
the plain. This is the phenomenqn 
of Monte Novo at Naples repeated 
several times in a row of volcanick 
hills. The loftiest of these huge 
hummocks, which reminded me of 
the counjtry of Auyergne, is the 
large volcano of JoruUo. It is con- 
stantly bumin^r, and has thrown out, 
on the north side, an immense quan- 
tity of scorified and basaltick lava, 
including fragments of primitive 
. rocks. These grand eruptions of the 
central volcano continued till Feb- 
ruary, 1760. In the succeeding 
years they became gi'adually less 
frequent. The Indians, alarmed by 
the horrible noise of the new volca- 
no, at first deserted the villages for 
fieven or eight leagues round the 
plain of JoruUo. In a few months 
they became familiar with the alarm- 
ing sight, returned to their huts, 
and went down to the mountains of 
Aguasarco and Santa Ines, to ad- 
mire the sheaves of fire thrown out 
by an infinite number of large and 
small volcanick openings. The ash- 
es then covered the houses of.Que- 
retoro, more than 48 leagues [120 
miles] in a right line from the place 
of the explosion. Though the sub- 
terranean fire appears to be in no 
great activity* at present, and the 
Malpays and the great volcano be- 
gin to be covered with vegetables, 
we found the air so heated by the 
little ovens, that in the shade, and 



at a considerable dist^ee from the 
ground, the thermometer rose to 
4S<* [169-40 F.] This fact evinces, 
that there is no exaggeration in the 
reportof some of the old Indians, who 
say, that the plains of Jorull6 word/ 
uninhabitable for several years, and 
even to a considerable distance froi?\ 
the ground raised up, on account of 
the excessive heat. . 

Near the cerro of Santa Ines the 
traveller is still shown the rivers of 
Cuitimba and San Pedro, the limpid 
waters of which fonnerly refreshed 
the sugar canes o|i the estate of Doa 
Andrew Pimantel. These springs 
were lost in the night of the 29th of 
September, 1759: but 2000. met. 
[near 2200 yards'] to the westwardi 
m the soil that has been elevated, 
two rivulets are seen to break out 
of the clayey dome of the furnaces, 
exhibiting themselves as therinal 
waters, in which the thermometer 
rises to 52-7«> [l26-86oF.] The In- 
dians still give these the names of 
San Pedro and Cuitimba, because in 
several parts of the Malpays large 
bodies of water are supposed to be 
heard running from east to west, 
from the mountains of Santa Ines to 
the estate of the Presentation. Near 
this estate is a brook, that emits 
sulphuretted hidrogen gas. It is 
more than 7 met. [near 8 yards] 
wide, and is the most copious hidro- 
sulphurous spring I ever saw. 

In the opinion of the natives, these 
extraordinary changes I have descri- 
bed, the crust of earth raised and 
cracked by volcanick fire, tlie moun- 
tains of scoriae and ashes heaped up, 
are the works of monks; the great- 
est, no doubt, they ever produced in 
either hemisphere. Our Indian host, 
at the h^it we inhabited in the plain 
of JoruUo, told us, that some mis« 
sionary capuchins preached at the 



* In the bottom of the crater we found the heat of the air 47** [116'6<>F.3 and in soni)^ 
places 58** and 60® [136'4® and 140". J We had to pass over cracks exhaling sulphurous 
yapours, in whibh the thermometer rose to 85° [185°. J From these cracks, and the heaps 
of tcoris that cover considerable lioUows, the descent into the crater is not withott^ 
danger. 
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estate of San Pedro, and, not meet- 
ing a favourable reception, uttered 
the most horrible and complicated 
imprecations against this plain, then 
so beautiful and fertile. They pro- 
phesied, that the estate should first 
be swallowed up by flames issuing 
out of the bowels of the earth; and 
that the air should afterward be 
cooled to such a decree, that the 
neighbouring mountams should re- 
main for ever covered with ice and 
snow. The first of these maledictions 
having been so fatally verified, the 
common people foresee, in the gra- 
dual cooling of the volcano, the pre- 
sage of a perpetual winter. I have 
thought 'it right to mention this vul- 
gar tradition, worthy a place in the 
epic poem of the Jesuit Landivar, 
because it exhibits a striking feature 
of the manners and prejudices of 
these remote countries. It shows the 
active industry of a class of men, 
who, too frequently abusing the 
credulity of the people, and pretend- 
ing to possess the power of suspend- 
ing ihe immutable laws of nature, 
know how to avail themselves of 
every event for establishing their 
empire by the fear of physical evil. 
The situation of the new volcano 
of JoruUo leads to a very curious 
geological observation. It has alrea- 
dy been observed in the 3d chapter, 
that there is, in New Spain, a line of 
great heights, or a narrow zone in- 
cluded between the latitudes of 18** 
59' and IQ** 12', in which are all 
the summits of Anahuack that rise 
above the region of perpetual snow. 
These summits are cither volcanos 
still actually burning; or mountains, 
tlie form of which, as well as the 
nature of their rocks, renders it ex- 
tremely probable, that they formerly 
'contained subterranean fire. Setting 
out from the coast of the gulf of 
Mexico, and proceeding westward, 
we find the peak of Oribaza, the 



two volcanos of ia Puebla, the Nc- 
vado de Toluca, the peak of Tanci- 
taro, and the volcano of Colima. 
These great heights, instead of 
forming the ridge of the cordillera 
of Anahuack, and following its di- 
rection, which is from S. E. to N. 
W. are, on the contrary, in a line per- 
pendicular to the axis of the great 
chain of mountains. It is certainly 
worthy remark, that in the year Y759 
the new volcano of Jorullo was 
formed in the continuation of this 
line, and on the same parallel as the 
ancient Mexican volcanos. 

A view of my plan of the environs 
of Jorullo will show, that the six 
large hummocks have risen out of 
the earth on a vein, that crosses the 
plain from the cerro of las Cueva^ 
to the pichaco del Montero^ The 
new mouths of Vesuvius, too, are 
found ranged along a fissure. Do 
not these analogies give us reason 
to suppose, that there exists in this 
part of Mexico, at a great depth 
within the earth, a fissure stretch* 
ing from east to west through a 
space of loT leagues [343 milesj 
and through which the volcanick 
fire has made its way at different 
times, bursting the outer crust of 
porphyritick rocks, from the coasts 
of the gulf of Mexico to the South 
Sea ? Is this fissure prolonged to 
that little groupe of islands, called 
by Coiluet, the Archipelago of Re- 
gigedo, and round which, in the 
same parallel with the Mexican 
Volcanos, pummice stone has been 
seen floating ? Naturalists who dis- 
tinguish the facts offered by de- 
scriptive mineralogy from theoreti- 
cal reveries concerning the primitive 
state of our planet, will pai^don me 
for having consigned these observa- 
tions to the general map of New 
Spain, contained in the Mexicau 
Atlas. 
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&me curious PurticuUrs concerning the Discovery, pecuHar Properties, &c. of 
certain Vegetable productions. 

sunflower. A philosopher of Mala- 
bar, like a second Aristotle, ran 
mad because he could not explain 
the origin of this plant's singular 
properties. 



THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 
THE sensitive plant is well known 
by the peculiar property which it 
has of giving mdications of sensibi- 
lity, nay almost of life, when touch- 
ed by any substance. M. M. Du&y 
and Duhamel, two ingenious French- 
xnen, have bestowed particular atten- 
tion on the phenomena of this plant, 
and have enriched the memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 
1736, with the curious result of the 
experiments they made upon the 
subject. Their experiments drew the 
following lines from the pen of Vol- 
taire :— « 

Le sage Dufay parmi ses plants divers; 

V^g«Uux rassembUs des bouts de I'uni- 
vers. 

Me dira-t-il, pourquoi la tendre Sensitive 

Se fieti'itsousnos mains, honteuse et fugi- 
tive ? 

A princess, who was acquainted 
with the peculiar property of this 
simple, persuaded her maids of ho- 
nour, while taking the air with them 
in a garden where the sensitive 
plant was very abundant, that it 
would only recede from the touch of 
3uch as had forfeited their virgin- 
ity. " In proof of what I say/* she^ 
' added, " you will perceive that when 
I, who am a married woman, touch 
it, the plant will shrink.** The result 
of course verified the prediction, and 
much astonished the ladies. But 
their surprise was increased, when 
one among them, a reputed virgin, 
having laid her finger on the leaf, 
caused it to draw back. We doubt 
ipuch whether the other damsels 
followed up the experiment. 

ORIENTAL SENSITIVE PLANT. 

In the East Indies grows another 
species of sensitive plant, which not 
only inclines its leaves when touched 
by any foreign substance, butlurns its 
stock in conformity to the course of 
the sun, in the same manner as the 



THE MOVING PLANT. 
Nature, ever admirable in her 
productions, possesses treasures in 
all countries. There has long been 
cultivated in our botanical gardens, 
a perfect vegetable prodigy, called 
« the Moving Plant.'^ Some super- 
stitious persons have attributed ex- 
traordinary virtues and qualities to 
the moving plant. June 15, a plant 
of this species was fifteen inches> in 
height: its motions which are truly 
singular, did not coramenpe uatU 
the middle of May, in the same 
year. These motions proceed from 
an internal impetus, whereas those 
of the sensitive plant are the result 
of external impulsion. The opei*a- 
tions of this singular plant, are im- 
peded by a tolerably strong blast of 
wind, which has the effect of instan- 
taneously suspending its movements 
and agitations. The moving plant 
has its leaves divided into three 
parts. The extremity of the leaf is 
broad, and from the different posi- 
tions which it assumes during the 
day, it is evident that the course of 
the sun has a strong influence upon 
it. Its most remarkable movements 
are collateral, but they do not always 
exacUy accord with tlie motion of 
the great planet. 

QUINQUINA. 
The following is a brief history 
of this plant. A considerable time 
previous to the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, chance made the Indians ac- 
quainted with the febrifuge virtues 
of Quinquina. They- long withheld 
the secret from the knowledge of 
the Spariiards, whom they detested; 
and it was not until the year J 640 
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that any of the article was brought 
to Europe. Although as a remedy in 
feverish cases, quinquina is new ac- 
counted infaUible; a considei^abie 
period elapsed before it obtained 
sny repute. The vice-queen being 
attacked by a violent fever, the cor-^ 
feg^idor of Loxa «ent her some of the 
drug, which she took, and was spee* 
dily cured; after which she distri- 
buted it among her friends; who 
denominated it " The Countess's 
Powder.** About the yfear ^649, the 
procurator*general of the Jesuits in 
America visited Europe, and on his 
arrival at Rome, prevailed upon the 
members of his order to give pub- 
licity to this specifick, of which he 
had provided himself with a large 
stock. Every Jesuit now cui^d fe- 
vers as it were by the power of ma- 
pck. The quinquina, accordingly, re- 
ceived a new name, and was thence- 
forward called w The Powder of the 
Fathers,** or, <J Jesuit*s Bark.*' Some 
physicians, fvho were wholly unac- 
quainted with the peculiar virtues 
ii the remedy, ridiculed and de- 
cried the use of it, and, indeed, the 
high price at which the Jesuits sold 
it tended not a little to impede its 
dissemination. It was at this peri- 
od, that Italy was deluged with 
pamphlets under the titles of « The 
Funeral of Quinquina," « The Jle^ 
surrection of Quinquina," &c. Scc.-^ 
In 1679, however, one Talbot, an 
Englishman, by dint of vaunting Uie 
utility oC this ^ecifick, and exag- 
gerating its admirablo properties, 
succeeded in once more bringing it 
it into vogue. In the following year, 
^ comedy in three acts was brought 
out at the ancient Italian theatre, en- 
titled, « The English Nostrum, or 
Harlequin Prince of Quinquina.'* A 
new secret was now founded upon 
this %i&ous dru^, ivhiph Lewis 
XIV, purchased at act enormously 
}tigh price. At the pr^ent day, 
however, every apothecary*s appren- 
tice is acquainted ii^l} t^e u^es of 
Jesuit's bark. 



CHINESE FROnUCTIOK, 

Mtematefy Plimt tnid Jlfdmal. ■ 
Hlas-Taa-Tomchom, is the name 
of the most extraordinary plant that 
has hitherto been discovered in Chi- 
na. The appellation implies, that 
during the summer the plant is a 
vegetable, but that at the approach 
of winter it becomes a worm; and» 
indeed, on closely inspectiiig it, 
nothing can be conceived to present 
a more lively representation of a 
small reptile than it does. The co- 
lour is a dirty yellow, its length 
about nine inches, and the head^ 
body, eyes, legs, and both sides of 
the trunk appear to be most accu- 
rately formed. This plant grows iu 
Tibet, and is very rare. Its medici- 
nal virtues are nearly the same as 
those of ginseng, with this differ-* 
ence, that, like the latter, the fre- 
quent use of it does not engender 
hemorrhage; it fortifies the stomach, 
and is a grand restorative of debili- 
tated constitutions. The manner in 
which the Chinese administer it' is 
this: they take five drams of the 
plant, root and all, with which they 
stuff the craw of a duck, and roast 
the latter by a slow fire. When the 
bird is dressed, the drug is taken, 
out, its virtue being transfused into 
the flesh of the duck^ which is to 
be eaten morning and evening, for 
the space of ten days. This remedy 
is never employed except at th^ 
court of Pekm, on account of the 
^e^t rarity of th^ plant. 

EUROPEAN PRODUCTIONS 

JW* inferimr to the Gbintae,' •r JMfnal9ibe 
Offsprisigr ofPUmtt, and vice ver^o. 

This Chinese Hias-Taa-Tonochom 
may be thought sufficiently wonder- 
ful; but the wonder it excites wiU 
be abated by pur ascribing the notiaa 
of a change so extraordinary to the 
inaccurate observation and unpJiOo^ 
sophical speculations of the oriental 
naturalists. Well, then, it is but 
justice to tliose sages to inquires 
Yf\iVkt have been the opinions or coq* 
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jecturc* of our better instructed 
westerns, on a lilie subject 
. . Linneus, Iq. .. bis Dissertation, 
lifundum invisibilem breviter d^H* 
neaeura, 1767, announced to the 
world, that the mealy dust, produced 
by. the puff-balls Qycoperdons] aga- 
ric ks, and othet champignons, was the 
true seed of those plants; but that 
if this seed was placed in lukewarm 
water during several days, minute 
worms, visible by the microscope, 
would issue from them, which 
speedily congregated into a small 
mass, in which they remained with- 
out furtlier motion, and from which, 
9t length, grew champignons of the 
very same species as that which had 
furnished the seed. 

In 1768, Mr. Wilkes, in England, 
published accounts of another expe- 
riment made on the mealy dust of 
mushrooms. Having taken off the in- 
feriour pellicle of the meadow mush* 
room, which is eaten, he placed a 
quantity of it in water, which became 
of a reddisb colour. A drop of this 
water, examined by the microscope, 
appeared to contain a great quantity 
of seeds of those champignons, in 



the form of reddish globules, each Of 
which had a black specks. Tte*^ 
days afterwards these globuites -a8<« 
sumed a very lively^ sponlaneoiiA 
motion^ an4 Mr. Wilkes conceived 
that he saw several of these ammal* 
cules, beinj^ assembled together and 
united, shoot out a l^ind of rootsi 
from whence he concludes thottheva 
are many similarities between the 
mushrooms and ^oophites, or animal 
plants. 

We cannot help wialiing that this 
experiment had been completed^ 
and that thesci roots had been traced' 
tp their entire conversion into ibu^<* 
rooms of the several species sub* 
mitted to this process. Certainly, tbfe 
observations of Mr, Wilkes support 
those of Linneus. Spontaneous mo- 
tion is not ascribed to the Chioeso 
article; but under the hands of our 
European naturalists^ we should 
long ago have had dissections of the 
worm; and have watched its return 
to its plant state, as we now do the 
transformations of caterpillars, mothst 
&c. from the state of grubs and^ 
worms, to that of flying insects^ 



A RECEIPT TO MAKE A NOVEL, BY MRS. GLASSE. 



THIS dish is of a miscellaneous 
Islnd, something between a York- 
shire Pie and Salmagundi, Take two 
young lovers, tender and aqfij that 
have been bred in an old castle; let 
the one be a philosopher of the new 
school without morals, and the other 
a girl of infinite sensibility without 
a grain of discretion or common 
sense. Stuff" them with the minced 
meat of stale sentiment, and %ea^on 
them with b6x lobby repartees, and 
bon mots from modem comedies 
and farces. Then you may put them 
in the stenving^pan of persecution, 
aiM! keep them a long time in the 
hot ^wr^^r of distress. Instead of sour 
crout and elder vinegar, mix tl>em 
.up with a couple of crusty fathers 



and mothers, and a tough aunt o^ 
two; if you put a parson, or a justice 
of peace, into this olio, be sure ta 
fiefifier them well. To impi^ve ^he 
richness of the flavour, mix a good ' 
de^l of French or German cabbage^ 
and you may throw in a few mush- 
rooms of poetry. When ready to be 
$crted up, put the whole, like main- 
tenon cntiets^ in hot-pressed w^'C- 
Wove ot foohcaft fmfier. This ^sh 
will appear to most advantage upon 
the table if garnished, like, a twelftb 
cake, with devices, in paste, qf a 
setting sun, a rising moon, a few 
pooinp: doves, a cascade, 2l troop of 
banditti, a grotto, and a ghost. Al- 
though the cook sometimes forgets 
to put in both the sage of sound ob- 
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servadotif and the salt of genuine 
wit, this dish is the ton at Bath, 
Ramsgute, Margate, and all other 
watering-places. Like fiummery or 
trifle, it will keep only a few days, 
though the cook may take great 
pains to set it off with the fiufffia^tc 
of advertisements. 



N. B« This is the receipt, accord- 
ing to which many novels in the last 
€fty years have been cooked up; and 
it has been found to succeed much 
better than spiiming jennies, or the 
famous mill to grind verses* 



ACCOUNT OF THE FEJEE ISLANDS. 



[From the Si/dne^ Gazette and JVerv South Walet Adverti%€r,'\ 



ON the 7th of October, 1809, 
which Was shortly after the arrival 
at the Fejees of the Favourite, 
capt. Campbell, Mr. Thomas Smith, 
his second officer, was unexpectedly 
made prisoner by the natives, with 
aeveja others of the ship's company, 
and remained nine days in captivity; 
during which interval he experien- 
ced and witnessed horrours, from 
his narrative of which the following 
account is accurately deduced. 

It begins with stating, that on the 
7th of October he went from Sandal- 
wood Bay round to the Bay of High- 
l§a, with three boats, in quest of 
Sandal-wood, one of wHich, the ship's 
long-boat, he commanded; anotlier, 
a whale-boat, was under the com- 
mand of a Mr. Lockerby, formerly 
chief officer of the American ship, 
Jenny; and the third, under Mr. 
Gratom, who fortunately returned 
laden teethe vessel in time to es- 
cape the calamities that fell upon 
the former two. At Highlea he heard 
that Bullandam, the chief of the dis- 
trict of Buya, was ex]>ccted with a 
force to make war upon the island 
of TafFere or TafTeia, and that it was 
the intention of the Highleans to aid 
his enterprise. The next morning 
tlie two boats prepared to return to 
the vessel, but were cut off by Bul- 
landam's fleet of canoes, L40 in 
number, orderly advancing in a se- 
micircle; and finding it impossible 
to pass them, it was considered as 
advisable to bear up to the fleets ho- 



ping by such display of confidence 
to preserve the lives of the crews. 
When within hail they were ordered 
to advance; but the whaleboat was 
prevented by a large canoe bearing 
down and running aboard, cutting 
her in two. Mr. Lockerby and the 
crew were picked up and made pri- 
soners, and Mr. Smith and the long 
boat's people were made prisoners 
likewise. The captors were about to 
despatch some of the people with 
their spears and clubs, but were 
prevented by the chief commanding 
the canoe, until the superiour chief 
should be consulted. When present- 
ed to Bullandam, he proposed to 
employ them in his intended assault 
against Tafiere, in which he propo- 
sed to himself much assistance from 
their muskets; and seemed much 
disappointed when informed that the 
powder was spoilt,* and the guns 
useless. He had ^o wish, however, 
to commit any personal injury on 
his prisoners; but, on the coi^traiy, 
showed some attention to Mr. Sjnith> 
whom he respected as an oflicer» 
and generally invited to accompany 
him when he went on shore, always 
endeavourhig to sooth bis apprehen- 
sions, and quiet his solicitude of.xe- 
turning with bis companions to the 
ship, by an assurance tliat as soon as 
the island of Taflere was subjuga- 
ted, and its inhabitants destroyed, he 
would employ all his subjects in pro- 
curing wood for the vessel, to which 
they should be returned in safetjr* 
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On the I Ith of October, the junc- 
'tion of forces being thoroughly ar- 
ranged, an hnmense fleet of canoes 
sailed from Highlea for the expedi- 
tion, and having a fresh head-wind, 
'the canoes were set to windward by 
poles, at the rate of three knots an 
hour. At night the formidable ar- 
znament came to, round the north- 
east part of the island; and BuUan- 
1 dam took Mr. Smith on shore, to 
^ pass the night with him; his night 
guard consisting of ten men armed 
with spears and arrows. 

Early in the morning of the 12th 
the whole of the army returned to 
their canoes, which, on a signal 
from Bullandam, set forward in com- 
plete order; and in about three in 
the afternoon the fleet anchored 
abreast of a village in Taffere, the 
van coming to close action with a 
* fleet belonging to the island. 

The attack was made with arrows 
at a distance; and as the canoes of 
Taffere maintained their position, 
they soon closed, when a desperate 
and stubborn conflict with spears 
commenced. The islanders, howe- 
ver, at length gave way to numbers 
very far superiour, and, to escape an 
otherwise certain destiny, all leaped 
into the water, and swam towards 
the shore, from which a division of 
Bullandam's fleet was endeavouring 
to Cut them off. The canoes were 
taken possession of, with only one 
captive, an unfortunate boy, who be- 
ing presented to the relentless chief, 
was ordered to be slaughtered, as it 
was his determination that not a sin- 
gle life should be spared. This ruth- 
less sentence was immediately exe- 
cuted with a club, three blows from 
which the youthful sufferer endured, 
and then expired. The body was af- 
terwards given into the 6harge of an 
attendant, to be roasted for the chief 
and his principal associates. The 
horrours that immediately succeed- 
ed the defeat, the most sensible ima- 
gination can but faintly represent. 
A massat:re Svas determined on; and 
|Ls the. n^en had escaped tkr fuiy of 



their conquerors by flight, the wo- 
men and children became the chief 
object of search; on which mission 
a canoe was despatched, and unhap- 
pily the fatal discovery was very 
soon made. On a signal from the 
shore, numbers landed, and a hut 
was set fire to, probably as a signal 
for the work of destruction to com- 
mence. Within a cluster of man- 
groves the devoted wretches had 
taken sanctuary^ Many might un- 
doubtedly have secured themselves 
by accompanying the flight of their 
vanquished husbands and relatives, 
could they have consented to a sepa« 
ration from their helpless children, 
who were no less devoted than 
themselves. A dreadful yell was the 
forerunner of the assault. The fero- 
cious monsters rushed upon them 
with their clubs, and without regard 
to sex or infancy, promiscuously 
butchered all. Some who still had 
life and motion were treated as dead 
bodies, which were mostly driagged 
to the beach by one of their limbs, 
and through the water into the ca- 
noes.Their grooms were disregarded, 
and their unheeded, protracted suf- 
ferings were still more hurtful to 
the feelings of humanity than even 
the general massacre itself had 
been. Among the slaughtered were 
some few men whose age, perhaps, 
had prevented their flight;, but, in 
fact, so sadden and so dreadful was 
the consternation that succeeded the 
defeat of the unhappy natives of Taf- 
fere, as no doubt to paralyse the 
minds of the wretched creatures, 
when prompt consideration could 
alone be serviceable to their deplo- 
rable condition. The 'conquerors 
appealed to anticipate, with inordi- 
nate d6)ight,the festival with which 
this sad event had gratitied their 
horrible expectation. Forty-two bo- 
dies were extended on one platform 
in Bullandam's canoe; and one of 
these, a young female, appearing 
most to attract his attention, he de- 
sired that his second in command 
w'ould have it laid by for themselves* 
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Th« Tafferians lieiog wholly de- 
feated and dispersed, the island w^s 
taken possession of by Bullandam's 
ibrces, which were very numerous. 
TUs principal chief invited Mr. 
Smith on shore, as he seemed in- 
clined to show him £ivour; and Mr. 
Smith declares it to be one of Jkhe 
most beautiful places he had .ever 
seen. The houses, in number about a 
hundred, ranged on tlie declivity of 
a hill, interspersed with cocoa-nut, 
bread-fruit, and other trees, and 
each hpuse defended with a wall of 
piled stone. The buildings were, 
however, all set fire to by BuUan- 
dam's order; and Mr. Smith be- 
coming solicitous for his release, was 
informed by the chief, that as soon 
as all the victims were devoured, he 
should be set at liberty with his com- 
panions. The dead bodies were got 
into the canoes, and the whole fleet 
left Taffere on their return to the 
main island, where many others 
joined in the horrible festivity, which 
was conducted with rude peals of 
acclamation. Mr. Smith was, on this 
occasion, also taken on shore by the 
great chief, and here had again to 
experience a detestable spectacle. 
The bodies had been dismembered 
of their limbs, which were suspend- 
ed on the boughs of trees in readi- 
ness for cookery; and afterwards 
part of a human leg was offered to 
Mr. Smith, who had never broke 
his fast for five days. The offer he 
rejected with abhorrence; and upon 
his captors appearing astonished at 
the refusal, he gave them to under- 
stand, that if he ate of human flesh 
he would instantly die. They were 
satisfied with this excuse, and con- 
tinued their abominable festivity the 
whole night. 

On tlie 15th, the chief in the canoe 
that captured Mr. Smith's boat, ap- 
plied to BuUandam for the prisoners, 
and the long boat, in order to return 
them to their ship, declaring his in* 
tention to demand three whale teetli 
^nd twelve hatchets for their ransom; 
buit tlxis proposal . was not then at* 



tended to. Twenty or thirty men 

then arrived at the place of render* 
VOU8, each bringing a basket of 
human flesh hdf roasted; which 
mode, Mr. Smith learnt, they took 
to preserve it The day of deliver* 
ance at length approached from a 
captivity the most afflicting, from a 
diversity of causes, that man could 
be exposed to; and after enduring it 
nine days, and totally fasting, he was 
at length turned over to the charge 
of the chief of Niri, with orders ta 
demand the ransom for himself, and 
six of his companions. But previous 
tp quitting the voracious party, a 
new incident of cruelty occurred.^^« 
One of the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Taffere had swum from his dis- 
tressed island to the main, but w^s 
perceived as soon as he gained the 
shore, and was in consequence pur- 
sued by a multitude, armed widi 
bows and arrows, spears and clubs. 
The pursuit terminated with the life 
of the wretched fugitive, whose 
body presented a new source of 
exultation and cannibal festivity. 

On the 1 6th, Mr. Smith was re- 
stored to his overjoyed shipmates^ 
with all his companions except two, 
one of whom was Mr. Lockerby, 
who were afterwards indebted for 
their rescue to a determined perse- 
verance in the captain, his officers, 
and people, which was highly credi- 
table and meritorious. Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Lockerby, and aU the others^ 
had been repeatedly on the very 
point of asassination, to which these 
people seem* to possess no kind of 
repugnance whatsoever; but on the 
contrary, it appears* their chief ob- 
ject of delight. Their determined 
obstinacy in effecting every thing 
they attempt, can alone be equalled 
by the extraordinary precision of 
their arrangements, which are plan- 
ned methodically, and executed with 
an energy and calmness that sur- 
prise even a European; witb 
strength of body they possess a 
thorough contempt of danger, and a 
heedlessness of pain. Their present 
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tonqvidroTj Bulls^dani) has already 
become terrible, and bids fair to 
possess himself of the sole sovereign- 
ty of the islands. But though 
impladable and sanguinary in his 



resentments, yet we are assured 
that in his disposition, strong 
traces of kindness were perceivable^ 
towards all except the enemies of 
his arms. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 



SIR, 

AMONG the numerous supersti- 
tious absurdities which, at no very re- 
Ihote period, prevailed, even among 
the learned, but which reason and 
good sense have now happily banish- 
ed, none was more ridiculous than 
that of the scrofula, or, king's evil, 
being cured by the royal touch. 
Whether our monarchs diemselves 
believed they possessed this miracu- 
lous power of healing, or whether 
they spread this decepdon to dupe 
ti|ie people into a belief of their di- 
vine right, they universally laid 
cldm to it, from Edward the con- 
fessor, down to the last of the race 
df Stuart. It does not appear that 
any of the house of Brunswick iiave 
asseited this royal function; at least, 
it has never been publickly an- 
nounced, as was formerly the prac- 
tice; but were his present majesty to 
resume it, such fahh is yet put in 
the assertion of a king, that all the 
courtiers^ and the great body of the 
ignorant multitude, would not hesi- 
tate to believe its infallibility. The 
last sovereign who appears to have 
exercised this miraculous gift, was 
queen Anne. In the Royal Gazette 
of March 12, 1712, appears the fol- 
lowing publick notice: 

" It being her majesty's royal in- 
tention to touch publickly tor the 
evil the 17th of this instant, March, 
and so to continue for some time, 
it is her majesty's command, that 
tickets be delivered the day before, 
at Whitehall, and that all persons 
bring a certificate, signed by the mi- 
mster and church-wardens of their 
respective parishes, that they never 
yeceived the royal touch/* • 

Wisemasi) serjcant-surgcon to 

Vox,* IV. Q V 



Charles II. gives, in a most reputa- 
ble work on surgery, a treatise on 
the king's evil, in which he speaks 
of the royal touch in the following 
terms: " I have myself been a fre- 
quent eye-witness of many hundreds 
of cures performed by his majesty's 
touch alone, without the assistance 
of chirurgery, and those, many of 
them, such as had tired out the en- 
deavours of able chirurgeohs before 
they came thither. It were endless 
to relate* what I myself have seen, 
and what I have received acknow- 
ledgments of by letter, not only 
from the several parts of this na- 
tion, but also from Ireland, Scotland, 
Jersey, and Germany." It was the of- 
fice of Mr. Wiseman, as serjeant-sur- 
geon, to select such afflicted objects 
as were proper to be presented for 
the royal touch. In the history of 
the disease, when describing its va- 
rious states and appearance, he 
says: " Those which we present to 
his majesty are chiefly such as have 
this sort of tumour about the mus" 
cuius maatoideusy or neck, with 
whatever circumstances they are ac- 
companied; nor are we difficult in 
admitting the thick-chapped upper 
lips, and eyes afflicted with a li/ifii' 
tudo. In other cases we give our 
judgments more warily." Serjeant- 
surgeon Wiseman says, elsewhere: 
« In case of the king's touch, the 
resolution doth often happen where 
our endeavours have signified no- 
thing; yea, the very gummata; inso- 
much that I am cautious in predict- 
ing concerning them, although they 
appear never so bad, until fourteen 
days be over." 
Soepticks deny their belief to mi- 
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racles, from their not being duly at- 
tested; but is it possible to desire a 
more satisfactory testimony of these 
miraculous cures, than that of a 
man of science and respectability, 
under whose immediate inspection 
they were performed, and who has. 
" himself been a frequent eye-wit- 
ness of many hundreds of cures 
performed by his majesty's touch 
alone.'* 

The honourable Daine Barring- 
ton, in his observations on the more 
ancient statutes, inserts what he 
heard from an old man, a witness 
m a cause, with regard to this mi- 
raculous power of healine. The 
following are judge Barnngton's 
words. 

(< He had, by his evidence, fixed 
the time of a uct, by queen Anne's 
having been at Oxford, and touched 
him, whilst a child, for the evil. 
When he had finished his evidence, 
I had an opportunity of asking him, 
whether he was really cured? Upon 
which he observed, with a signifi- 
cant smile, « that he believed him- 
self never to have had a complaint 
that deserved to be considered as 
the evil; but that his parents were 
poor, and had no objection to the bit 
of gold/ 

« It seems to me, that this piece 
of gold which was given to those 
who were touched, accounts for jthe 
great resort, on this occasion, and 
Uie supposed afterwards miraculous 
cures.*' 

Gemelli, the famous traveller, 
gives an account of 1600 persons 
offering themsejves to be cured of 
the evu by Louis XIV. on Easter 
Sunday, in the year 1686. Gemelli 
himself was present at the ceremo- 
ny, and says, the words used were: 
" Le Roy te touchcj Dieu te gue* 
riase,'* Every Frenchman received 
fifteen sous, and every foreigner thir- 
ty. To some of the supposed pa- 
tients the king said: Etea^voua ma- 
lade ausai? 

This power of healing by the 
kings of France, occasioned great 



resort to Francis I. while prisoner 
at Madrid, by the Spaniards, wh» 
had not such faith in the efficacy of 
their own king's touch. 

It appears, by a proclamation of 
James I. March 35, 16ir, that the 
kings of England would not permit 
any resort to them for these mira- 
culous cures in the summer-time. 
By another proclamation, of the 1 8th 
ot June, 1626, it is ordered that no 
one shall apply for this purpose, who 
does not bring a proper certificate 
that he has never been touched be- 
fore; and the same, it has already- 
been seen, were the terms on whick 
queen Anne granted her royal touch. 
This regulation, undoubtedly, must 
have arisen from some supposed pa- 
tients who had attempted to receive 
the bit of gold more than once. 

In a prayer-book printed in the 
year 1708, is a form of the church- 
service for the occasion of the royal 
touch. After the Lord's prayer, it lA 
stated: << Then shall the infirm per- 
sons, one by one, be presented to 
the queen; and while the queen is 
laying her hands upon them, and is 
putting the gold about their necks, 
the chaplain that officiates, turning 
himself to her majesty, shall say 
these words following: <God give, 
a blessing to this work! and grant 
that these sick persons on whom 
the queen lays her hands may reco- 
ver, dirough Jesus Christ our Lordl* 
— ^After some other prayers, the 
chaplain, standing with his face to- 
wards them that come to be healed, 
shall say: < The Almighty God, who 
is a most strong tower to all them 
that put their trust in him, to whona 
all things in heaven, in earth, and 
under the earth, do bow and obey, 
be evermore your defence; and make 
you know and feel that there is none 
other name under heaven given to 
man, and through whom you may 
receive health and salvation, but on- 
ly the name of our Lord Jesus 
Chriatl Amen." 
Yours, Sec. 

J. BANNANTINS. 
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FROM THS LITIKRART PANORAMA. 
HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 



A NEW play, iii five acts, entitled 
The Doubtful Son, was presented 
to the publick July 4, at this theatre, 
of which the Dramatis Personae, and 
the &ble, are as follow: 
Alfonso (Marquis of Lerida) 

Mr. C. Kemble. 
Leon (his reputed son) 

Mr. Abbott. 
Malvogli (a Portuguese) 

Mr. Sowerby. 
Borrachio . Mr. Farley. 

Fabuletto . . Mr. Bannister. 
Vasquez . • . Mr. Menage. 
Notary . . . Mr. Carr, 
Victoria of Lerida Mrs. Glover. 
Kosaviva . . • Miss H. Kelly. 
Floribel . . . Mrs. Gibbs. 

Alfonso, a Spanish marquis, sus- 
pects that his wife's son, Leon, is 
not his own. His suspicions are just, 
but are perverted by "Malvogli, a 
Portuguese artful adventurer, who 
^as wound himself into his confi- 
dence and is in a fair way, both of 
iKsinheriting the young man and de- 
priving him of Rosaviva, his mis- 
tress, the marquis's ward. Things 
are in this train, and all is agitation 
said pei'plexity to the family, and ex- 
pectation to the adventurer, when a 
mysterious unknown makes his ap- 
pearance, alarms the plotter, and 
gives hope to the servants of the 
Souse, who detest and suspect him. 
This stranger, Borrachio, knows so 
much of the man, that it is necessa- 
fy for the latter to bribe him with 
a promise of half the dowiy he is to 
feceive with the marquis's ward, 
and to promise it too by a certain 
time irt the evening after the con- 
traction of their marriage. The wed- 
ding ceremony approaches; the mar- 
quis, in order to wreak his revenge 
on his wife, summons her to witness 
h; but previously, while they are 
alone, discloses to her his know- 
ledge of her son's father. The lady 
acknowledges her concealment of 
the tfutb) but sieges that her son is> 



Nevertheless, legitimate, a circum^ 
stance which she was compelled, by 
a harsh father, to conceal, at the 
time when her first husband diedi 
and she was married to the marquis^ 
Her husband instantiy relents; bat 
fijids it difficult to believe the insi* 
nuations of the family against his 
favourite, who is charged by the 
marchioness with having known the 
whole truth and artfully hindering 
her from disclosing it. At this junc- 
ture he enters to meet his bride; is 
charged with his villany; and stout- 
ly denies it; when he is interrupted 
by Borrachio, who, by a contrivance 
of Fabuletto, had not received the 
promised message, and coming to 
threaten in consequence, falls intQ 
a snare himself. This man, it ap- 
pears, is the brother adventurer of 
Malvogli. He had been cheated of 
their mutual plunder, and afterwards 
stabbed by him and left for dead» 
but finds him out' at this critical mo- 
ment, just in time to blast his hopes* 
share his punishment, and restore 
the peace of the abused family. 

Our readers will perceive that the 
plot has something of the manner 
of the German drama about it. But; 
in many respects, it more than once 
reminded us of something better^ 
viz. a certain play written by the 
prince of French comick poets: we 
mean Moliere's Tartuffe. However, 
there is a degree of probability in 
the plot, which, though bordering 
on the romantick, laid fast hold of 
the audience, and rivetted their at- 
tention to the very end of the last 
act. This, we must acknowledge, is 
so uncommon at present with drama- 
tick writers, that we cannot refrain 
from begging Mr. Dimond to accept 
our mite of approbation, and though 
there are^ occasionally, some true 
German touches in the language, 
as for in&t^nce, <' Earthquakes, fatal 
to his native Lisbon, pursue and 
overwhelm bira"— *yet upon the 
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whole^ the laiiffuage and the skilfiil 
managenent of the buuness of the 
scene, are above the dramatick level 
of these latter days, and The Doubt- 
fol Son- is justlf entitled to praise. 
• Let us hear Trhat Mr. Dimond 
kimself says of it^ who has published 
his prodaction under the title of 
The Doubtful Sok, or Secrets of 
fi Pahice. A Play in Five Acts, as 
aeted at the Theatre Royal in the 
Hay-Market, with gtn^at^ 
applavse. By William DU 
mond, Esq. Wyatt, Lon- 
don, 1 8 10. Price 2«. td, 

. PREFACE. 

A very old Spanish romance, 
perused by me in childhood, the 
title of which I have long since for- 
gotten, though the incidents have 
dtiU lingered upon recollection, af- 
forded a ground wwk to the present 
drama. 

During a period of severe in- 
disposition, when occupation and 
pleasure were equally removed from 
my pursuit, I lessened the weight 
of some heavy hours, by retracing 
die half-faded impressions of an 
earlier age, and arranging them in- 
to a dramatick shape. 

As I have never written intention^ 
dllyy for the publick, and amy alto- 
gether, careless of a literary refiu* 
$ationy my play, as soon as finished, 
was cast aside as an object of no 
further regard, and without any idea 
to its future performance upon the 
stage. Accident, some time after- 
wards, placed in my hand a French 
comedy by Beaumarchais, in which 
I discovered the identical circum- 
stances I had adopted from romance, 
to have been already appropriated 
with success to a dramatick purpose. 



The ai^robation of a Parisian 
Parterre^ has frequently been found 
but an equivocal guide to the taste 
and temper of English audiences.-- 
However, I was induced by this dis- 
covery to reconsider my own drama 
with a more favourable attention.— 
Upon a comparison of the two plays 
with each other, I inclined to an 
opinion, that Beaumarchais had ma- 
naged the opening of his plot with 
more adroitness than I had employ- 
ed. Under this impression, I can- 
celled the greater portion of the two 
first acts in my own drama, and in- 
troduced as much as possible, both 
of the action and expression of the 
French author in their room. 

The character of Borrachio is of 
my original invention, and the entire 
agency of my three laUer acts is also 
a creation of my fyncjy with only 
one trivial reference either to Spa- 
nish or French design.— -I have 
modelled the progress of the plot 
according to classical rules, and the 
unities of time and place have been 
strictly preserved. 

The popularity which the « Doubt* 
ful Son" has obtained in representa- 
tion, leaves me no motive for regret 
that I suffered him to be drawn from 
my port-folio on the stage. Each 
theatrical critick, whose opinion 
possesses any esteem in society, has 
individually published his commen- 
dation of the play. I should therefi)re 
ofier but an ill requital to the world 
for so paiticular a fit of its good- 
nature towards me, were I, in my 
single person, to affect any diffi- 
dence regarding the merits of the 
piece. Sincerely sfieakingy I believe 

IT TO BE A GOOD PLAY;t dut tht* 

declaration sfiringe from my vnsh to 



* It is advertised in the newspapers by tlie bookseller, no doubt in compliment to 
the weather: ** With fixcetnve applause!" 

f If we mistake not, a dramatick writer, in the beginning of the 17th century, or 
certainly at the latter end of the 16th, entitled his production: *< Jfthi* is not a €ho4 
Play, phe Devil's iV/."r— The quaintness of the title, perhaps, prevented Mr. Dimond 
from quoting it altogether, though it should seem, to use the language of Mr. D^ that 
the autlior, uke him» *' was renaered vain^ before he had been told tliat vanity was a 
fault/* * 
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ife ingenuous f and nQiJr6m my vanittf. 
The knowledge that I have succeed- 
ed, and the belief that I have de« 
served success, communicate no 
throb of exultation to my hes^rt; 
i¥hile, on the contrary, had ray drama 
been proved the vilest of the vile, 
and hooted by indignant auditors 
from off the stage, I should have 
abated no single particle from my 
atock of self-esteem. The Family 
%>f Bhckheadi is too numerous and 
too creditably established in society, 
to render an acknowledgment of 
their relationship a disgrace to any 
man. 

I still write, because the effort of 
composition occasionally amuses my 
mind; and I continue to publish, be- 
cause the world appears, to receive 
my works with partiality. But, if I 
know my own heart, the, feverish 
pride of authorshifi'^its insatiate ap- 
petency for applause— its agonizing 
sensitiveness under reproof-^now 
influences no portion of my feelings. 

Oncci perhaps, I felt differently.-— I 
pecdone an author ^x. fifteen^ and the 
eagerness of hopes and wishes is 
inseparable from the dawn of youth. 
I listened to flattery when I could 
not distinguish its tones from the 
voice of truth; and / wa* rendered 
vain before I had been told that vanity 
Vfa8 a fault. A few fleeting years 
may not have added much to my 
experience, but they have stolen 
away nearly all my enthusiasm, and 
I have long wee learned to esti- 
mate the usual objects of this world's 
ambition, even as their hoUowness 
and insincerity deserve. The pride 
of Uterary distinction appears to me, 
beyond all others, vain and futile. 
What is that fame, of which the 
poet's heart creates its visionary 
mistress? A fugitive, uncertain phan- 
tom, that tempts but still eludes 
his living embrace, never to be yield- 
ed as a bride, till Fate has chilled 
his human fires, and the conscious- 
ness of his spirit has withdrawn to 
other worlds. Peace is the only real 
^pod| aud national monuments^ sha- 



jded by the laurel and the hv^^ yieM 
no dearer resti&g^piace to him who 
fain would ale^ for ever, than a 
tttr(-grave clasped by osiers. 

If I were to offer an individuat 
tribute to the merits of each per* 
former whose name appears alBxed 
to my Dramatis Ferson^jl should 
swell a preface into a volume With* 
in my own recollection of the stage^ 
no new play has been sustained by 
a happier combination of talent. Per* 
haps I ought to particularize Mr, 
Sowerby, from the circumstance of 
his being introduced by me upon 
this occasion to a London audience^ 
as a fresh candidate for its favour, 
and, consequently, less generally 
known and appreciated by the town. 
His performance of Malvogli^ one of 
the 7n08t difficult and intricate cha* 
ractera of the modem stagcj in my 
opinion, has indicated a strong on- 
ginal genius under the guidance of 
an excellent judgment^ from the fu- 
ture development oif which, the 
most valufible results may be ex- 
pected. 

WILLUM PIMON0. 
Temple, July 13, 1810, 

We have always objected to hes^ 
fulsome incense on the performenfi 
and, therefore, disse(nt strongly from 
this latter paragraph; and we put if 
to th^ unprejudiced jud^ent of 
our. readers, whether this young 
man, who imitates, with no sparing 
imitation, both Elliston and Kemble. 
should be held forth to the publicR 
2i^ dSi original genius^ with an ear- 
cellent judgment. We do, at the same 
time, confess, that he exhibited proof 
of abilities and just discrimination; 
but let him take the advice of Gar- 
rick, in a conversation held ' by that 
buskin'd chief with a friend of ours^ 
and then, in time, but only in time 
and by assiduity, he may attain pow- 
ers to give those valuable results 
Mr. D. expects. We again repeat, 
tiiat gross flattery, even to old play- 
ers^ is bad enough, heaven knows; 
but to^pung ones it must inevitably 
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prove their destruction. They «can 
only gain the height of that, or any 
other profession, by incessant toil, 
perseverance and attention. This may, 
perhaps, enable them to succed, but 
flattery— out upon iu 

-*" He does me double wrongs 



That wounds me with the flattery of his 
tongue/* . Shaktpeare. 

The sentiments in this play, 
although they are numerous, are 
well expresscfd, and were delivered 
with energy;— they reflect credit 
on Mr. Oimond; and we regret our 
limits prevent us from farther quota* 
tion; but we hope the last, on the 
value of domest^ck union, will make 
that impression upon its hearers 
which the author's good intentions 
seem to wish. 

<«Thus we achieve the dearest 
period of human wishes— a &mily 



united within itseU— whose happi- 
ness is founded upon mutual confi- 
dence, and cemented by reciprocal 
esteem*'' 

This piece, possessing neither 
prologue nor epilogue, was received 
with unanimous applause; some 
beautiful new scenes graced its 
entrSe* 

Mr. Oimond's play is not an every 
day production, and, though the per- 
formers acquitted themselves with 
great credit, yet we should like to 
see it transplanted to the soil of 
Covent-Garden; where, aided by the 
first rate talents of John Kemble, 
Cooke, and Mrs. Siddons, The Doubt* 
Jill Son would, with more efiect, 

— — - '* blossom. 
And bear his blushing honours thick upoo 
him." 



EXPERIMENTS ON RICE PASTE. 



FROM experiments lately made 
ih France, it now appears that the 
lice paste, of which the Chinese 
make the goblets,, cups, and other 
vessels, sometimes brought to £u* 
rope, is an artificial product whose 
constituent parts are at present un- 
known. M. Kratzenstein, of Copen- 
hagen, it is thought, has at length 
determined the real nature of this 
substance, haidng given the follow- 
ing description of a cup made of the 
8ame^— ^ The substance is a fusible 
glass of the colour of clear jelly, 
which has been pressed into a mould 
formed of two pieces, while the paste 
was still soft. It is ornamented with 
figures and handles in relief. The 
sharp edge, produced by the meet- 
ing of the two pieces of the mould, 
is visible all round. The substance 
is so hard that it scratches glass. It 
is more diflicult to cut than marble. 
A broken part oflers a dull appear- 
ance, like dried, boiled starch, and 
its colour and transparency bear a 
^ong resemblance %o alabaster. 



Some trials which have been 
made, have shown that a substance 
analogous to rice paste, may be pre- 
pared by melting 8 parts of oxyde 
of lead, with 7 parts of feldspar, 4 
parts of common white glass, and 
one part of borax; or, which is equal- 
ly proper, by taking 8 parts of the 
oxyde of lead, 6 parts of feldspar, 
3 parts of flint, and 3 parts of borax, 
potash, or soda. 

As to the stone called Fu, which 
resembles this composition, it is 
only known by means of the mission- 
aries at Pekin; and as it is so highly 
prized on account of its beauty, its 
hardness, and the sound it gives 
when struck, it Is astonishing it is 
not known in Europe. The mission- 
aries wish to have it believed that 
yu is a natural stone, but the sono- 
rousness of its substance gives rea« 
son to suppose that it is an artificial 
kind of glass. Although several 
sounding stones are known, as clink- 
stone, or porphyry slate, and the 
quartz christaLs from Prieborny the 
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sounds they give are by no means 
comparable to that of ytf , neither 
can musical instruments be formed 
from them as from that. But that 
there are other sonorous stones in 



China, is evident from a Chinese 
king in the collection of M. Binte^ 
at Paris> which, .bein^ analysed^ 
was found to be bitummous black 
marble. 



POETRY. 



EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRE- 

CEPT. 

[By Ettward Caxe, Etq."} 

MADAME Cft^By like an alderman's 

^ lady, grown fine, 
Thus addressed her fat daughter — ** to 

day with us dine, 
Oousin L«B8TEA, who mourns for the 

loss of his mother. 
And Cray-fish in black too* his little 

half brother; 
I expect Psai WINKLE, and Cockle, and 

Muscle, 
And Oyster, who wag^ not, though all '• 

in a bustle; 
And the Prawns, and their minitaure, 

that tif»f imp. 
Whom we, that are great foUc9i denomi* 

nate Shrimp: 
Then hold up your head, child, and turn 

out your toes. 
And don't waddle sideways before such 

smart beaux !" 

The pert saucy daughter this answer 
retiimed— 

•* By example much mnre than by precept ia 
teamed,' 

So, if you woidd have me the graces dis- 
play 

In my walking and dancing, first show me 
the way; 

For, believe me, I'm not quite so silly' ah 
elf. 

As to mind what you say, while you wad* 
die yourself r 



A SONG AND A LAUGH. 

TSE CHOICE or A WIFE BY CBEfeSE. 

T^ne^^^ontongparw — By Dibdin, 

There lived in York, an age ago, 
A man, whose name was Pimlico: 
He loved three sisters passing wcH, 



But which the best he could not telL 

These sisters three, supremely fair. 

Showed Pimlico their tenderest care; 

Por each was elegantly bred. 

And all were lAuch inclined to wed. 

And all made PimUco their choice. 

And praised him with their sweetest voice. 

Young Pim, the gallant and the gay. 
Like ass in doubt 'tween loads of hay. 
At last resolved to gain his ease. 
And choose his wife by eating cheese. 
He wrote his card, he sealed il Up, 
And sud with them that night he'd sup; 
Desired that there might only be 
Good Cheshire cheese, and but them 

three; 
He was resolved to crown his life. 
And by that means to fix his wife. 
The ghrls were pleased at his conceit; 
Each dressed herself moat beauteous neatr 
With faces full of peace and plenty. 
Blooming with roses under twenty; 
For surely Nancy, Betsy, Sally, 
Were sweet as lilliesof the valley. 
To those the gay divided Pim 
Come elegantly smart and trim;. 
When every smiling maiden, cei-tain. 
Cat of the cheese to try her fortime. 

Nancy, at once, not fearing^— caring 
To show her saving, ate the paring; 
And Bet, to show her generous mind. 
Cut, and then threw away the rind;. 
While prudent Sarah, sure to please. 
Like a clean maiden, scraped the cheese* 
This done, young Pimlico replied, 
" Sally I now declare my bride. 
And she shall be my wedded wife. 
For worse or better, for my hfe." 

*• With Nan I can't my welfare put. 
For she has proved a dirty Mut; 
And Betsey, who has pared the rind. 
Would give my fortune to the wind. 
Sally the happy medium chose. 
And I with Sally will repose; 
She's prudent, cleanly; and the man. 
Who fixes on a nuptial plan. 
Can never err, if he wiU choose, 
A wife by cheese— before he vows.** 
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Articles of literary intelligcTice, inserted by the book«eUer» in the Ukitbd Stat*** 
Oaibtts, will be copied into this Mag^azine without further order. 



HSCSMT AMSaiCAN PUBLICATIONS. 

By Exra Sergeant, New Tork, 
Republished— The Quarterly Review, 
No. V. Price gl 25. 

Also— A Treatise on the Diseases 
and Management of Sheep. With Intro# 
ductory Remarks on their Anatomical 
Structure, and an Appendix, conUininp 
documents exhibiting the value of the 
Merino Breed of Sheep, and their Progress 
in Europe. By Sir George Stewart Mac- 
Kenzie, Bart. Price JJl 25 cents, in 
boards. 

By Elliott and Crissy, JVVw York, 
Publislied— The Origin of Free Mason- 
rv, a posthumous work. By the late Tho- 
mas Paine, Author of Common Sense, The 
Bights of Man, &c. Pric© 35 cents. 
By Prior and Dunning^ JWw T^rky 
Repubiished— The West Indies. By 
James Montgomery And otlier Poems on 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. By James 
Graham and K. Benger. 

By Williams and Whitings JVew York, 
Published— The Works of Alexander 
Hamilton, Comprising his mo»t important 
•fficial Report*; an improved edition of 
the Federalist, on the New Constitution, 
written in l788j and PaciBcus, on the Pro- 
clamation of Neutrality, written in 1793. 
Embellished with a correct and elegant 
Likeness of Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Jay, and 
Mr. Madison. In 3 vols, octavo, extra 
boards, j57 50 cents; and in 3 vols, royal 
12mo. boards, g5. 

9ROPOSED AMERICAN PUBtlC ATIOWS. 

Thomas Dobtori, PfUla^elphiay 

Proposes to publisb— A System of Ana- 
tomy. By Caspar Wistar, M. D. Professor 
#f Anatom> in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

/. Kingston, Baltimore^ • 

Proposes publishing by sabscription— 
The New Medical Compendium for the 
Use of Physicians and Faittiliea. By D. Cox, 
Chymist to his B.itannick Majesty. Cor- 
rected, improved and enlarged, with some 
valuable Notes. By an Jlmencan Phlfslcian, 
Also, to republish— Lord Ansoh's Voyage 
Bound the World. By Ridiard Walter, 
M. A. Chaplain of the* Commodore ship^ 
the Centurion, during the Voyage. 
£. Sargeantf JVew Yurk, 

Proposes to republish — The Edinburgh 
Annual Register. 

Also— Sketches of Scottish Scenery, by 
Mrs. Grant. 

Also — In 5 or 6 volumes quarto, The 
iftoly Scriptures of tlie Old and' New 



TesUments. The Text taken from the 
most correct Copies of the present Autho-^ 
rized Version. With, all the Marginal 
Readings; an ample Collection of Parallel 
Texts; And Copious Summaries to eack 
Chapter. 

RRCENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 
Rees^s New Cyclopaedia, Part XXIX. U 
Large paper, 1/ 16». 

Encyclopaedia Brittannica, Vol. XX. Part 
II. which completes the new edition of 
this work 4to 16«. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Magazine and 
Review. No. 1. li^6d. 

llie New Annual Register: or General 
Repository of History, Politicks, and lite- 
rature, for the year 1B09. To which is pre- 
fixed, the History of Knowledge, Learn- 
ing, and taate, in Great Britain, during 
the reign of Queen Anne. 8vo. 1/. I*. 

Minutes in Agriculture and Planting* 
illustrated with Dried Specimens of Na- 
tural Grasses. By W. Amos. Royal 4to« 
2/ 2f. 

Practical ObservatioBd on DLsordqrB-uf 
the Stomach, with Remark on the use o£ 
the Bile in promoting digestion. Bj 
George Rees, M. D. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Senior Physician 
to the London bispensary. 6a. 

Semons by Samuel Horsley, XLJ). F« 
R. S. F. S. A. Itfte lord bishof^of Stv Asa]»h« 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. la. 

Women. A Poem. By E. S, Barrett, esq, 
fc. 4«. 6</. 

The Cottage Girl. A Poem. Comprising 
her several avocations during tlie Four 
Seasons of the yeai\ By H. G. F^q.. Auihop 
of the Fisher Boy, and Sailor Boy. 8vo. 5s. 

The Natural History of British Insecls,^ 
with 36 coloured plates. By F4. Donovan, 
F.L. S. vol. 14, royal 8vo. 11. lis: boards. 

Beauties of Dr. Robertson. Containing 
the xBost prominent and interesting Fas* 
sages in the Works of that iUusjtriouft 
Historian. 15mo. 5*. . 

The Travels of Mir^a Abu Taleb Khan, 
commonly called the Persian Pi-ince^in 
Asia, Africa, arid Europe, during itse 
yeara 1799, 180Q< I8OI, and 1802, writteB 
bv himself in die Persian langniag&-^ 
Translated by Cbaf . ^tewart^ esq. M. A. S. 
2 vols. 8vo. U. 1». 

The Military Law of England,, widi 
all the principal, Authorities. Adai^ted to 
the general Useof the Army. 8vo. 10«. 61?. 

A Picture of Verdun, or the English 
detained in Fflince. From the PortfoUo 0^ 
a Detenae. 2 vols. 12mo. 12$. 
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IN our account of the mission to 
the South Sea islands,* it is men« 
tioned that one of the missionaries 
renounced his office; accommodated 
himself to the manners of the na- 
tives; and remained in Tongataboo 
after the brethren effected their 
escape. The history of this man's 
adventures is now made publick, 
and the narratives of Stade's capti- 
vity among^ the Tupinambas and 
Drury's in Madagascar, are scarcely 
more interesting. 

The name of the adventurer is 
supprest. It would be improper to 
repeat it here, lest it might expose 
him to uncivil curiosity, and, there- 
fore, we shall call him by his baptis- 
mal nslme of George. He had been 
a bricklayer, and was in his twenty- 
fifth year when he was landed, with 
nine other brethren, in Tongataboo. 
Connelly and Ambler, two Eu- 
ropeans [runaways, as it afterward 
appeared, from Botany Bayj whom 
they found upon the island, were 
their negotiators with the dugona- 
gaboola or chief. Moomooe, who 
held that office, was in the last stage 
of debility and disease. He went on 



board the ship, and the exertion so 
exhausted him, that he was obliged 
to rest at the gangway. Having 
reached the deck, he would not 
appear before the captain till he had 
been shaved; a circumstance which 
the journalist seems to considex? as 
a proof of great decency. This chief 
readily promised to take the mis- 
sionaries under his protection. The 
abbe&y or estate, however, which he 
offered them, was not deemed an 
eligible situation. The chiefs usually 
resided in a different part of the 
island; they drew after them the 
greater part of the inhabitants; and 
the missionaries supposed the more 
they mingled with the people, the 
greater would be their usefulness. 
There was yet a weightier objection 
to the place of abode. If they accept-* 
ed it, they placed themselves under 
tjie protection of Moomooe, a man 
evidently near his end. That event 
would leav^ them without a protec- 
tor; their property would become an 
object of desire and contention 
among the chiefs; and their lives, 
not improbably, endangered. For 
these reasons they preferred settling 
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under the protection of his eldest 
son Toogahowe, a middle aged 
man. Stout> sullen, and morose, his 
voice, when in anger, bellowed like 
the roaring of a lion. This chief 
soon succeeded to his father; but 
the missionaries finding that while 
they remained together, the tempta- 
tion of conversing in their own lan- 
guage impeded their progress in 
that of the country, resolved to se* 
pirate into small parties. George 
chose to live entirely with the na- 
tives, and took up ^his abode with 
one of the principal lords, by name 
Mulkaamair. 

Such was their situsition when the 
Duff left them. They watched her 
In the distance^ then, looking round 
upon the island, exclaimed: " This 
is the ground where our bodies will 
moulder; this we must look upon as 
our country and our grave." Reflec- 
tions of this kind made no very 
lasting impression upon George. A 
funeral sermon, it seems, had fright- 
ened him into methodism, about a 
year before he embarked in tlie mis- 
sion. On the voyage, his fervour was 
not likely to abate, stimulated as it 
was by the sympathy of all around 
him. But when he went to live 
among men, to whom his routine of 
prayer was unintelligible, he found 
it far more easy to sympathize with 
them, than to make them compre.. 
hend, and participate in a devotion 
which he now rather affected than 
felt. The brethren had been inform- 
ed, before the ship departed, that 
he cohabited with one of the native 
women, and they saw that some 
parts of his conduct corresponded 
with the information; but he denied 
the charge, and both they and capt. 
Wilson thought it bptter to leave 
him on the island, than to take him 
to Europe. The ship had not sailed 
many days before his falling off wa? 
fully discovered. lis first manifesta- 
tion was putting on the dress of the 
natives. In this, however, the mis- 
sionaries would have done right to 
follow his examplef. Xt consist^ 



among the better ranks, of a piece 
of cloth, several yards in length, 
wrapped round the body> and £sisten- 
ed below the breast by a peculiar 
kind of knot, for which, if it were 
accurately described, a sailor's voca- 
bulary might probably furnish the fit 
name. From thence it hangs loose 
below the knees, and being closely 
girdled, is sufficiently long for tlie 
upper part to be thrown over the 
shoulder. This, however, is a costly 
dress, and what is called the jiggee 
is more generally used. It is made 
of the leaves of the gee plant, which 
ar% very broad and strong. These are 
finely shredded, and being thickly 
entwined in a belt, and fastened 
round the waist, they hanp^ down to 
the mid thigh like a full frmge. The 
women commonly wear it in their 
festive dances, with the addition of a 
few strings of flowers. A similar 
dress is described by Le Moyne do 
Morgues as in use among some of 
the old Floridan tribes. The inferiour 
classes most frequently wear nothing 
but a belt, about six inches broad^ 
crossed and fastened round the waist. 
The Jesuits always adopted the 
fashion of the people among whom 
they were stationed, unless they were 
invested with authority wllich ena- 
bled them to appear in their own 
habit, as a superiour race. The Tu- 
pinamban missionaries were, how- 
ever, shocked at the appearance of 
theii' brother in the native garb, and 
regarded, as empty excuses, the 
warmth of the climatei the custom 
of the people, and the folly of wear- 
ing European clotlies, in a country, 
where, when w^orn oiit, it was impoa^ 
sible to replace tliom. Thus far 
George had reason on his side; but 
his companion, when he shook his 
head in grief at the metamorphosis, 
was riglit in foreseeing that this wa3 
but the prelude to farther conformity. 
Mulkaamair, his protector, advised 
him to take a wife, and offered him 
a relation of his own, a handsome 
girl, about eighteen. The young 
women of lipngatAboo, pride them- 
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selves upon their virginity; a feeling 
belong;ing to a more advanced state 
6f society than that of these island- 
ers, and probably retained among 
them from the first peoplers, or the 
subsequent race of conquerors, — 
Their hair remains uncut till mag'- 
riage, as a token and ornament of 
maidenhood. It is then shorn, and 
by a peculiarity of language, which 
ought to imply a better system of 
morals than accompanies it, husband 
and wife are designated by the com- 
mon word of sanna. The daughters 
of the chiefs are al\*^ays under the 
care of women, who may be called 
duennas. From their birth, they are 
never suffered to be without ©ne or 
two of these attendants; and, after 
marriage, a similar guard is provi- 
ded by the husband. This, however, 
seems to be more an attendance of 
ceremony than of precaution; or if 
intended for precaution, it is of little 
avail, for the sense of honour pre- 
serves the maiden from incontinence. 
The wife has no sense of duty to 
preserve her, and all feeling of affec- 
tion is precluded or destroyed by the 
practice of polygamy, and the fre» 
quency of divorce. 

The young women are not allowed 
to choose for themselves. The father, 
or his representative, always chooses 
for them; and an instance of refusal ' 
on their part, has never been kaown. 
George's bride was brought to him, 
modestly dressed in her best appa- 
rel, at the head of a number of wo- 
men, one of whom took her by the 
hand and seated her by his side. 
This was all the ceremony. Mul- 
kaamlair entertained a large com- 
jpany in honour of the marriage, 
and they danced and sung till a late 
hour. The news soon reached the 
two brothers who dwelt nearest, 
«nd they, in their own words, "dealt 
with him on this mournful occasion 
according as they were enabled." 
He received them coldly, yet, he 
says, not without much inward aliirm 
^t the enormity of his conduct They 
continued \o adlx^nish l^im, ;^nd as 



he would not Consent to abandon his 
wife, as he called her, they judged 
it best to marry him according td 
the English form. It was a remnant 
of grace in George; and if he felt it' 
as an indissoluble engagement, that 
was all the good which was to be 
expected fi'om it. But the brethren, 
instead of iripressing this upon him, 
endeavoured to explain it to the 
woman, and terrified her so much 
by the austerity of their mannert 
that she burst into tears, and refused 
to go through a solemnity which 
must necessarily have appeared to 
her as a piece of foreign conjuring, 
the cause of which she could not 
divine, and the consequences of 
which, from the manner of the ofll- 
ciating priests, she might well ap- 
prehend to be something dreadful. 
She was, therefore, sent back to her 
father. This separation did not con- 
tinue long. George began to consi- 
der, that to all lawful purposes in 
Tongataboo, she was his wife alrea- 
dy. Mulkaamair, at his request, sent 
for her again, and gave them a 
habitation near his own, and here 
they lived, for some time, in great 
comfort. He daily advanced in his 
knowledge of the language, and de- 
termined to pass the remainder of 
his days upon the island. 

The mode of life which he had 
enjoyed with Mulkaamair, before he 
began an establishment of his own, 
was, indeed, sufiiciently tempting. 
The habitation of this chieftain was 
fifty feet in length, and of an oval 
form. One large and lofty post was 
fixed in the centre, and an oval ring 
of lesser ones, at equal distances^ 
planted round it. Layers wet-e fixed 
upon these, from which rafters ex- 
tended to the pillar in the middle; 
thu^ uniting the whole edifice. The 
outer roof was rather of basket work 
than thatch; ' the inner, warm and 
beautiful matting. Screens of mat- 
ting, made from the cocoa tree, 
wei*e fastened to the outer post in 
rainy weather, at other times the 
whole seems to have been open. 
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The floor was matted^ and this mat- 
ting was not less useful than beau- 
tiinl. Its texture was so close that it 
was impenetrable to insects. One of 
Muikaamair's wives, for he hady 
generally, from four to eight, usually 
slept with him in this apaitment, in 
a space separated from the rest by 
an enclosure of matting. The rest 
were lodged with the children, in 
small, contiguous dwellings. About 
seven they usually retired to their 
mattings but instead of going imme- 
diately to sleep, such conversation 
then took place till ten or eleven, 
between the chief and his numerous 
household, that George considered 
this time as the most social of the 
whole day. He listened to them for 
hours, and was often, he says, im- 
proved as well as surprised by the 
shrewdness of their remarks, and 
the good sense of their reasonings. 

At break of day they rose, and 
proceeded to tlie ceremonies of 
breakfast, which is a very serious 
business in Tongataboo. The whole 
company seat themselves cross- 
legged in a circle, die chief in the 
place of lio'Aour, and his tackhang- 
ers, or ministers, on each side of 
him, to superintend the preparation 
of the kava. They give the word of 
command (for the movements of a 
regiment at parade are not conduct- 
ed with more regularity) and the 
person who is to mix it, splits the 
root into small pieces, with a flat 
piece of wood or of whalebone, 
which they procure from the fish 
that are sometimes cast upon their 
coast. The pieces are then handed 
to the young people who have clean 
teeth, fit for chewing it. Even in 
this beastly mode of cookery, which 
is almost universal among savages, 
there is every where some fashion of 
delicacy. The northern Indians, of 
whom H6ame has given so excellent 
an account, are especially nice about 
the state of the masticators* teeth; 
here the young alone are permitted 
to dperate; among some of the Pa- 



n^ttay tribes it is the exclastve- 
ofEce of old women, they being con* 
sidered as purified from all unclean* 
ness by age. Each person has a leaf 
by him, on which he spits his por« 
tion. A large bowl is then haivded 
found into which the whole is emp- 
tttd. It is then placed opposite the 
chief, two yomig men being seated 
on each side to drive away the flies 
with Cans of plantain leaves. The 
superintendant informs the tack- 
hangers that all the kava is chewed, 
and they give orders to mix it. 
Cocoanut shells filled with water 
are brought, which one of the fly- 
flappers pours in, while the othi^ 
continues to keep off the insects, 
till the tackhanger bids hmt stc^. 
The pulp is then squeezed by hanct- 
fuls, that these orderers of the feast 
may judge the strength of the liquor 
as it falls into the dish. It is th^i 
passed three or four Umes through 
a strainer made of the inner bark of 
a tree, and notice is given that the 
kava is clean. The company, mean- 
time, are employed in manu&cturing 
their own dishes, which are made 
of plantain leaves, so skilfully platted 
as to hold water. The serving men 
rise from the circle and carry their 
dishes to the great bowl, and as the 
superintendant fills it, he calls out, 
whose is this kava? The perscm 
whose name is pronounced, claps 
his hands, and the cup b^u-er pre- 
sents it to him with the greatest de- 
corum. If it be to any of Duatonga's 
family, who are considered sacred, 
he must sit down crosslegged before 
he delivers it. Hebe herself could 
not officiate with more grace, or 
dexterity. Baked yams are now 
brought in leaf baskets, from an 
outhouse, built for the purpose; they 
eat them after the drinking is finish- 
ed, and the whole meal, with all its 
preparations, lasts, sometimes, fromi 
break of day till noon. The kava is 
certainly an intoxicating liquor; yet 
according to this account, no time is 
allowed for fermentation. It should 
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seenif therefore, to owe its powers 
of exhilirating to some deleterious 
property. 

After this breakfast, which may 
vie with Homer's diimers in length, 
tbey lie down and sleep f<»* two or 
three hours. The business of the 
higher ranks is then how to be idle 
through the day. They wrestle and 
they box. Cooke's sailors tried their 
skill with some of these islanders 
<< for love," and, in every instance, 
the savage was the conqueror. It 
would be a worthy mission for one 
of ^^ the foncy" to make a voyage to 
Tongataboo, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the state of the science 
among them, and bringing back a 
professor to be matched agsdnst 
the chamipion of England. Bathing 
is a favourite resource. They go out 
at high water, when the sea roils 
with great force upon their fiat 
shore, swim some way out, then 
ride in upon the swelL A bystander, 
ignorant of their skill and power in 
this element) would think they must 
be dashed lifeless upon the beach. 
One hand is stretched out like a 
prow; the other steers them behind. 
Suddenly they turn on one side, dart 
back through the next wave, swim 
out,. and again float in, till * satisfied 
with. the sport, they shoot through 
the returning billow, and land with 
perfect ease. They have a water 
game played by two parties. Two 
posts are fixed aboi^t a hundred 
3rards distant from each other, in a 
depth of about four feet. A large 
stone is placed between them, and 
the struggle is, whith party can first 
drag the stone to their own post. 
Another sport, peculiar to these 
islanders, is the royal diversion of 
rat catching, in which the chiefs arc 
particularly skilful. The kernel of 
the cocoanut toasted and chewed, 
is first strowed as a bait; the sports- 
men take their stand with bows and 
arrows, and squeak so naturally, that 
the rats come out at the call. Th^e 
chiefs, like pigeon shooters in En- 
gland, let fly alternately, and he who 



kills the most, in the same number 
of shots, wins the game. George 
could never partake in the water 
games; but he soon became an ex- 
cellent shoe at the rats. 

When the day is wholly devoted 
to idleness, which, in their intervals 
of peace, is vpt uncommon, the chief 
sends round the district and collects 
forty or fifly youths of both sexes, 
to dance with his attendants. Their 
dances are performed by the light 
of torches, formed of the old bark of 
the cocoa tree. The costume of the 
women is after the fashion of our 
stage dancers; their necks and shoul- 
ders are encircled with wreaths of 
flowers, and other flowers, peculiarly 
white and fragrant, are interwoven 
with their dark hair. They dance 
in companies of eighty or a hundred, 
performing their complicated evolu- 
tions with a promptness and regula- 
rity not to be exceeded. It would 
have been curious if the quondam 
missionary had explained some of 
the names of their dances, that we 
might have seen whether they vied 
in elegance with My Garter's 
Loose, Moll in the Wad, The Devil 
among the Tailors, and other such 
amiable titles, which are called for 
in the first circles of fashionable 
life. They keep up the dance till 
midnight, sometimes till morning, 
one set relievmg another. It is their 
ceremony of joy, and they conclude 
with it, their ceremonies of mourn- 
ing. As the women grow eager with 
the sport, they throw off the scanty 
coverings in which they began the 
performance. The decency of the 
narrator prevents him from bringing 
any farther charge against them; 
but it is sufficientiy known to what 
excesses of licentiousness these 
amusements are the forerunners and 
incentives. 

Soon after his marriage, George 
purchased the abbcey or estate, of 
Omataanec, containing about fifteen 
acres, for a spade, an ^xe, a small 
canoe, and a couple of knives. There 
were several habitations upon it; 
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the tenantft of wUch, in consequence 
of the ill treatment which some of 
their countrjrmen had experienced 
from the Botany Bay men, were 
afraid to remain under a European 
chief^ till his promises and persua- 
sions won them to continue. Society 
is not advanced in T«igataboo to 
that stage of barbarism where the 
labourers are slaves of the soil. 
Their situation, however, is far from 
that of freemen; for though the la* 
hour which they bestow upon the 
estate on wliich they dwell and cul- 
tivate for their own subsistence, and 
that of their lord, is an unobjection- 
able mode of paying rent, tlie infe- 
riour chiefs, under whom they hold, 
send them twice or thrice a week to 
work for the dugonagaboola; and 
thlsfadongyeer^ as it is called, is felt 
as a great burthen* George obtained 
an exemption from it for his proper- 
ty, and, in consequence, many re- 
quested to become his tenants. He 
went on purchasing land till at last 
his adbte comprised fifty acres, 
which were soon in the highest state 
of cultivation. He made a plantation 
round it of bread fruit, plantains, 
and cocoas; a gravel walk from his 
house to the high road, about two 
hundred yards in length, and planted 
on both sides with sugar canes. It is 
a proof not less of European talents, 
than of the easiness of their agri- 
culture, that his whole farm was 
soon like a garden; and that in the 
hungry season, as it is called, he had 
enough for his own household, made 
liberal presents to his neighbours, 
and yet fruits were left to drop from 
the trees. He even improved upon 
the natives in their own arts. Their 
mode of plantmg the sugar cane- is 
to cut it in two or three pieces, and 
plant them upright; the top decays, 
and it shoots out stems only at the 
lower knots; he laid them length* 
ways in furrows, and o\)tained suck- 
ers from every joint.—- A principle 
of honesty hardly to have been ex- 
pected in the natives, was found 
ani<5t)g tlwm; for though they stole 



European articles tiiMuslnnifly, they ^ 
would not plunder a pUoitadon. 
Greorge's &rm was robbed but once, 
and that by a man of the lowest 
order. Some of the natives appre- 
hended him, and convicted him with 
great dexterity, hf fitting the fruit 
to the branches from which it had 
been broken. They would have put 
him to death if Qeorge would have 
permitted it; and they would not be 
satisfied till they had tied him up 
and flogged him. 

His household sometimes consist- 
ed of not less than thirty persons. He 
kept open house, or rather open 
table, adfter the manner of the bland, 
like a Bedoween chief. Any stran^r 
who passed by when he was sittmg 
at his dodr, or at the entfance of his 
abbecj would sit down beside him 
without invitatic»), and partake his 
'meal. In the scarce season, numbers 
resorted to him for yams and fruits, 
and the custom was, never to refuse 
while they lasted. The advantages of 
a decent conduct, even aiaong sa- 
vages, were strikingly mani^sted 
by the different fate of this renegade 
missionary, and of the two convicts. 
Ambler and Morgan. These fbllows, 
to obtain the respect of the natives, 
gave out that one was a duke and 
the other a prince; but that the mis- 
sionaries were men of the lowest 
class, and servants to them in their 
own country. This stupid falsehoc^ 
was soon discovered; the natives 
readily remarked, that if they had 
been the men of consequence which 
they pretended to be, property would 
have been left with them, as it was* 
with the brethren. Their insolence 
and brutality soon made them odious. 
Ambler was killed for his itsoience 
to one of the chiefs, and his endea- 
vours to excite disturbances. Mor-' 
gan was put to death for brutally' 
viplating a chief ^s daughter in one 
of the Vavou islands. George, mean- 
time, conducting himself peaceably 
and industriously, oecame a chief of 
some consequence hinwelf. He ac» 
commodat^d himself, indeed^ to the 
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tkea of. the natives us well as to 
their mannerS} and never seems to 
hav^ been troubled with any incon- 
venient principle of morality; but 
according to the stioidard of morals 
at Tonga taboo, he was a moral man» 
He took as many wives as he pleased^ 
without offending any person; and 
while sitting under the shade of his 
own cocoas and bread t^ees, receiv« 
ing presents* from Malkaanasdr, the 
second person in the island, and 
sending others to him in return^ 
though with tittle compunction of 
the tabernacle* he had no occasion 
to regret the days when he carried 
the hod and the troweL 

This state of prosperity continued 
between two and three years, when 
a conspiracy broke out, which de- 
stroyed his establishment, and laid 
waste one of the most fertile, and 
best regulated islands of Polynesia. 
A chiet called Loogolala, was the 
author of .this ccmspiracy, of which 
^e object was to murder D.ugona- 
gaboola, and make George's friend^ 
Mulkaamair, supreme chief in his 
steady The time chosen for putting 
the prQJe^t in execution was the 
performance of a religious ceremony, 
which has escaped the notice of the 
Qther missionaries. There ws^ a 
chief in; the island called Duatonga, 
the head of a family who were 
thought^ .-or^inally, to have come 
£rpm the sky. He was acknowledged 
by aU thf neighbouring islands as 
^eir medialpr, to converse with the 
gods, and procure them plenty, and 
J'ongata^OQ i^rXvQd its name from 
his residence there, signifying the 
sacred isle. . D.ugonagaboola himself 
did not receive so much homage as 
this religious chief. His own estate 
was ample^ but contributions were 
brought him from all the other dis- 
tricts sufficient to support him in 
^iQndour; apd whenever he appear- 
edy all pei'spne, of whatever age or 
se3;, instantly uncovered to the waist, 
sate down, crossed their arms and 
legs, and remained in that posture 
o£ reverence till he had passed by. 



His &ther had been the Dugonaga- 
boola, so that the monarchy aiid 
priesthood seem to have been united 
in the same person; but dying when 
Dua:(:<3ng^ was too young to succeed 
him, the sovereignty was wrested 
from his widow, and no attempt was 
made to recover it when the son 
grew up. His own patrifftony and 
his spiritual authority contented hirtu 
From this personage, it might have 
been thought the missionaries would 
be in most danger; he appears, how- 
ever, never to have molested them. 
A trifiiiig circumstance taught ^im 
to despise them soon after their ar- 
rival, and this, perhaps, preserved 
them from any more dangerous 
feeling. The Duif had taken out an 
assortment of cuckoo clocks, which 
soon became objects of universal 
wonder. The general opinion was 
that a spirit spoke in them, and 
would detect them if they stole any 
thing from the ship or the mission- 
aries. Toogahowe stood in such aw6 
of it, that he would not have one in 
his house. His father, Moomooe, re- 
garded it differently, and when he 
found himself dangerously ill, re- 
quested that some of the brethren 
would come and sing psalms for 
him, and bring a cuckoo clock, to 
assist in healing him. The high 
priest, however, knowing, perhaps, 
the mysteries of his own profession, 
was exceedingly delighted with these 
clocks, desired to have one, and as 
soon as he got it home, took it to 
pieces to examine the inside. To 
put it together again was beyond his 
skill, and unluckily it was beyond 
the skill of the missionaries too. 
None of them had been instructed 
in this branch of niechanism, and 
the discovery of their ignorance ex- 
cited the contempt of the natives. 

The chiefs of Tongataboo, and of 
all the neighbouring islands, assem- 
bled once a year in the dwelling of 
Duatonga, to offer the first fruits of 
their fields to him, as the minister 
and representative of the god who 
caused fertility. Artayed in various 
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dfesses, which denoted the lUstiicts 
over which they preside, they ap- 
proached him with a slow, solemn 
pace, and uttering a monotonous 
song, presented to him the first 
fruits on their knees; then past off 
in the same order, and' with the 
same solemnity. The ceremony was 
generally followed by a dance, and 
often concluded with a rude imita« 
tion of war, in which they fought 
with branches of the cocoa tree— a 
Polynesian tournament. The Dugo- 
nagaboola, as well as the inferiour 
chiefs, attended upon this occasion, 
and this was the time chosen by 
Loogolala, for the execution of his 
conspiracy. He communicated the 
design to a number of dming men, 
sufficient to fill two large canoes. 
They appeared at the ceremony, and 
after its conclusion, embarked as if 
to return to their own part of the 
island; but they waited off the coast 
till it was evening, then relanded, 
stationed a watch at every ro^d 
leading to Dugonagaboola's resi- 
dence, and proceeded in search of 
him. They found all his attendants 
asleep; but as it was dark, they 
could not see which was the chief, 
and were afraid to strike any one, 
lest they should kill the wrong per- 
son, and thus give the alarm. Un^ 
happily for him, it is the peculiar 
privilege of the sovereign to anoint 
his head with oil, strongly Scented 
with a fragrant wood, which is 
brought from the Feejee Islands. 
By this he was discovered, and they 
murdered him. Having made sure 
of their object, they began to massa- 
ere his attendants; some of them, 
however, effected their escape, and 
the conspirators reembarked. 

The friends of the slain chief 
took up the body of Loogolala's fa- 
ther, and exposed it upon a tree, as 
the greatest indignity that could be 
offered to his family, and then flock- 
ed to Mulkaamair, that he tnight 
lead them on to vengeance. To their 
great astonishment he joined Loo- 
golala, till they formed a formidable 



party, and the &te of the island was 
to be decided by war. Mulkaammr 
commanded his own forces, and 
Qeorge followed him to battle. He 
might have staid behind, but he w«b 
attached to hi$ benefactor; and, 
moreover, had some curiosity to see 
their mode of fighting, which he ex- 
pected would be bat child's piay. 
The preparations were, faoweTer, 
something formidable; conch shells 
were sounded finr the alana^ and 
multitudes flocked to the susuQons. 
They had blackened their £Bu:es,a]id 
discoloured their bodies, that they 
might appear terrible; and their hair 
was cut close, except a bunch which 
was tied close on the crown of the 
head, like a crest, perhaps for the 
double purpose of securing it from 
the grasp of an enemy, and forming 
some defence. George was impatient 
for the battle, and pressed forwan^ 
his party was superiour in numbers; 
they made sure of victory, ^d in 
their confidence, neglected the best 
means ef securing it. They took up 
their quarters carelessly for the night, 
and George, who was with the ad- 
vanced division, lay down to sleep 
among them. The measures of the 
enemy were more wisely tak^. Just 
before daybreak they stole in upon 
the camp, hoping to surprise Mill* 
kaamair, and terminate the war by 
putting to death the mlan for whose 
aggrandisement it had been so 
wantonly provoked. For this pur* 
pose they crept in a single file, each 
man laying hold of the girdle of the 
one before him, and treadiiKg silently 
in his steps. A considerable number 
had, in this manner, past the ad- 
vanced guard before they were dis- 
covered. The alarm was given, 
George started up, and saw a large, 
straggling body coming to attack 
them. He ran forward as if to see a 
spectacle; one who knew him, pulled 
him back, telling him he did hot 
know his danger, to which, in fac^, 
he seems to have been insensible, 
not from courage, but from an un* 
accountable thoughtlessness, aitoge* 
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thf^r different fmm it The son af 
Mulkaamair vras before iam en- 
gaged in fight with a strong advero 
Qiaiy. Hehad manufactured an Englisk 
scythe into a tremendous strord, and 
-with this he struck off the head of 
his enemy at a -single blow, then 
stuck the point into it, and ran back 
to display die bloody trophy. George's 
first thought had been to assist hivo; 
but the enemy were pressing on^ 
and seeing th& efiect of their wea- 
ponsy his courage suddenly deserted 
him. "They were armed with bowsi 
dubs, spears, and the boggebogge, 
a sort of wooden battledore, like the 
Tnacanaof the Brazilian tribes, having 
the sides of its head sharpened to 
an edge, and the middle tliick and 
heavy. Of all these . instruments 
George instantly conceived a most 
respectful opinion. His own party 
were losing groundi He forced his 
way through them, so as to be fore- 
most in the retreat, and ran a full 
quarter of a mile before he looked 
behind him, nor did he halt till he 
fell into a hole and sprained his leg. 
This did not stop him. He continued 
to^ limp away with all imaginable \e- 
locity^ and remained in such whole- 
some fear of the boggebogge, that 
he never again ventured within its 
reach- He had once seen a man 
knocked down with one, which laid 
opca his head, and scattered part of 
his brains on the ground. His ene^ 
mkis supposed him to be dead) and 
left him. His friends, however, took 
him up, bound up his head, and in 
a short titxie, he walked on with themt 

" The times have been. 
That when the brains were out, tlie man 
would die,** 

and notwithstanding this instance to 
.the contrary, George thought it was 
.very likely to prove so still, in his 
own case;, and. ever after he ac- 
Jknowledges that he took care to 
run. away in time. 

: Mulkaamairmetwith therighteous 
reward of his ambition. He was car- 
ried^ as i^ipears to. be. the customi 
Vol** IV. 3 ^ 



en dijutta; that is, a rude palanqui^ 
formed of two rails tied tog^ther^ 
and covered with matting. The ene- 
my came up to him. About eighteen 
or twenty of his household fought 
bravely in bis d^efence, till they were 
all overpowered and slain. Among 
them were two of his wives. He 
himself was jxiade . prisoner, and 
immcediately put to death.. Some, of 
the missionaries had been; com- 
pelled to accompany the army of the 
loyalists^ or Aheefooians as they are 
csdled^ their main strength lying in 
iK^ie district of Aheefo. For a little 
whilt every trifiing advantage was 
imputed to their presence, and they 
came in for their share of the wam^ 
est acknowledgements in coinmou 
with the god Tallaeitoobo and his 
compeers. Even their dog was ca- 
ressed, and regaled with food, as a 
tutelary being. But as the brethren 
took no active part, and were too 
simple-hearted to keep up, by any 
artifices, a delusion so advantageous 
to themselves, tliis superstition 
soon gave way to contempt and in- 
dignation, and it was fortunate for 
them that they were permitted to 
steal away. Three of their number 
resided in a difierent part, with a 
well inclined man, who had been left 
on the island by an American ship. 
The conquerors came to their place 
of abode in tbe heat of pursuit, and 
a savage, to whom they had formerly 
refused sometliing which he asked, 
instigated his comrades to murder 
them. They were much to be re- 
gretted. One of them [Bowel*] who 
had been a shopkeeper, was a man 
of considerable talents, and having 
made great progress in the language, 
was forming a grammar of it. Their 
garden was flourishing. They had in- 
troduced the pineapple, and the 
cotton tree, which was beginning to 
bear, when they and all tiieir labours 
were thus, destroyed. 

Loogolala arrived with another 
division of his party, in time to save 
the wreck of Mulkaamair's army, 
and tt^e fortune of the war was 
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changed. They alept in.their caooea 
that tiight) and op tlie following 
mofning routed their Opponents. 
The beaten party took refuge in a 
large Jiatooka^ the burying place of 
Dugonagaboola, hoping .that its 
aaifctity would protect them. ,The 
tonquer6rt attempted fb pull up 
the fence; but as those within could 
sfee them, while they themselves 
were unseen, they made a succtssfiil 
defence. The assailants judged it 
best, therefore, to. set fire .to the 
thatch; but this would have been a 
crime; and with a strai>|;e , inconsi^*- 
tency of superstition (akiu'tp that of 
the old, wild Irish, who Jeft their 
ri^ht arms liuchristened) they ap- 
plied' to Qeijrge^ as one who might 
commit sacrilege with impunity. 
Amid all the lamentations for his 
backslidings, no ex{»*ession of regret 
escapes the re-regenerated sinner 
for this day's work. He threw a fire- 
brand upon the thatch— instead of 
feeling that every place, in which 
the helpless and innocent take re* 
fuge, ought to be truly sacred. It 
vas soon in a blaze, and all who 
rushed from the flames were massa- 
cred; only a few young women were 
spared. The dead bodies were roasted 
"and eaten. The fiercest savages of 
America are not more merciless 
than these islanders. Women and 
children were massacred, in some 
places, without sparing one, and this 
in a war preceded hy no hostile or 
factious feelings, between people of 
the same nation or tribe, united biit 
a few days before under one govern- 
moent,^ and now only disputing for the 
choice of a chie^ under whom they 
were Xt be United again \ 

A district called Mafanga, was 
eonsidere4 as a country of refuM 
fer all who fled there; and happily 
for those who escaped to it, no spe- 
cies of casuistry was discovered, by 
which the conquerors could , violate 
it by proxy. Loogolala, noW cona- 
pletely victorious, took the refugees 
from this asylum, but did them no 
injury* The surrqjjspdwQg island|s 



subnaitted^ and he made ^xcumqns 
among them to take ppssessionaiild 
enjoy his new dignity, whU^ the 
principal island recovered .frbin its 
devastation, and accumulated provi- 
sions for hb return. George accprn- 
panied him on these excursion's. He 
had now.conapletely accustomQd him- 
self to the native habits of Hfe',^ and 
among others, to their frequeiit 
practjice of bathing, a diver^on which 
they genei*ally took thrice a day. But 
upon these occasions, George was 
exposed to the scoffs of his compa- 
liions for appearing naked when he 
was undressed; and it yfzs .thought 
indecent not to be tatooed. They call- 
ed him ouckedairf the mystery erf 
which name he ha$ left unexplained; 
but it operated upon him strangely; 
his eyes were opened to his ns^edr 
ness; it offended his sense of honour 
and delicacy; and he resolved to be 
tatooed. The pain was so great tha^ 
h^ could not go through the operas 
tion, for George was no heip. At 
length, however, shame prevailed, 
and the work was renewed byian 
experienced hand. It uTaa. performed 
every third day, the swelling andin^ 
iflammation which. _|onowe4yiiQtji\it># 
siding sooner^ When Itwas eomplen- 
ted he was in a. condiHcm to appear 
lull-dres&ed, without his clptlies, and 
his European skin d^pjayed t^e 
blue stain to such advantage, that J^e 
became as .much an ob|jectdF eni^ 
to the natic^ as he had ever beexi^ 

scorn. 

The bpok was not wtitjtiea. ty 
Georcje, but taken dawn in abcHtr 
hand from his conversation,^d.then 
composed by a membe^r of the esta^ 
blished church.. It wants, therefi^e, 
the fulness, originaUty,. and raciness 
of auto-biography; Imt it would pro^ 
bably not have appeared at all, had 
It not been for the clergyman's as- 
sistance, and the publick are cer- 
tsunly much indebted to him. Parti 
of -die history hate been . blurred 
over, whicbi it George had in^ted 
in. the true spirit of one conlessing 
Jjls sins^ wmlA hare been more 
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clearly detaUcd. Thus it appears, 
that, when the war broke out, he had 
ho wif^9 which, as he h^d several a 
few months before, implies a tolera- 
ble proficiency in the vices of ton- 
gataboo.' fie had been betrothed to a 
niece of Mulkaatnair; she was now 
jnaniageable, and he went to live 
with her at her father's habitotion. 
He-was, however, sickened of savage 
life, by iJie horrottrs which he had 
witnessed, and stdll more by the dan- 
gers which he had escaped; and 
missing an onportnnity of going" in 
the same ship with the surviving 
brethren, he felt it; he says, as a just 

Sunishment of his dereliction of 
uty, and he was scarcely able to bear 
the thought of spending his future 
^ays among such a race. He had yet 
to behold new horrours. The people 
of Aheefo rebelled against the usurp- 
eru-jpebrge landed with Loogolala*s 
kien to suppress them; and tht sights 
which he discovered in the district 
which ti^ey had wasted were, indee<^ 
sufficient to shock an Englishman 
Wh6 had riot yet devested himself of 
afl sense of humanity. Human bodies, 
laid transversely upon each other, 
were piled up m large stacks, as 
trophies of victory. This, however, 
was dohe in the taste of ordinary 
barbarism. The politest of the orien- 
fedists, the Persians, whom French 
^rrhers have complimented with the 
title of the Parisians of the east, 
erect nftbnuments with skulls. But a 
little way from one of these human 
iMacks, w came upon a spectacle 
whit h, he * say Si almost froze his 
%Sodd; A another and her child had 
beMi mtiHiered, and diese accursed 
savages had amused themselves with 
placing' tfae~dead in&xit at the dead 
breast, and leavmg them t6 stiffen 
in that attitude. The phitosbphists 
who have dechdmed in favour of the 
savage state, could have found no 
admirers, if the pubiick had not been 
as ignorant as memsetves. Oldu-a- 
vellers, and the pmnitive historians 
of America, were not in the ordinary 
course of reading) and the facts of 



monstrous inhumanity which they 
witnessed, were boldly disbelieved 
as matters of gross and palpable 
ialsehood.. But Hearne and Collins, 
and the missionaries, have supplied 
ua-with new facts, which, because of 
their novelty, ^ill, be generally 
known, and these contemptible so- 
phisms catippt again be repeated in 
our generatidn. 

tOQgoiaia revenged himself by 
taking twj opportunity of landing 
on Tongatia>oo to « roo/awj^/* that is, 
to massacre in secret^ to plunderi 
-CUtdpwn the; plantains and cocoa 
trees, and commit every kind of 
devastation. The island before this 
war broke out had been like a gar- 
denj and the people were, by these 
iheans^ reduced to a state of starv- 
ing. This evil extended to all the 
adjoining islands, the ruling party 
crowded there, and devoured all be- 
fore them, George was made super- 
-intendant over one of these blands, 
because it was supposed that the 
feeling of hospitality would be strong 
enough to prevent the younger chiefs, 
as well as the other natives, from 
plundering what was under his care. 
But hunger is too strong to be re- 
strained by any laws. George's field 
of plantains was robbed, and the 
trace} on each side of the hut in 
which he lay Jo guard it, plainly 
showed, that if he had heard the 
robbers and sallied out, men had 
been stationed there to transfix hinu 
They were pbliged to eat the root of 
the plantain wlQi the -improvidence 
of famine, and to drink the unripe 
milk of the cocoa! Numbers died for 
want, and George leaving his island, 
went to Loogolala for food. 

The brother of this chief appoint- 
ed him superintendanf of his dis- 
trict. This brbther profited by the 
example of ambition whichLooeohila 
had shown; began to fancy himself 
equally entitled to sovereign power; 
and resolvtd to revolt against him» 
and take possession of the Vavou 
islands, for which, accordingly, he 
set off witlr t ^art^ of foUowers. 
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Oeorg^ was Mw in great perplexity. 
There wi« no rule of principle or 
du^ to direct him, if he had had 
yirtue to foU6w it. All he had to do, 
was to tAe measures for hia own 
preservation; and this was no easy 
task) when his immediate lord had 
revolted^ and left him in charge of 
his district. As the safest side he 
abandoned his trust, went to Loogo* 
lala^ and put himself under his "pro- 
tection. He soon acquired his con*' 
fidenee; took an active part in his 
eoncems; and in consequence of the 
reputation which he iiad acquired 
lis a f&nner5 was sent by him to one 
of the VaTOu islands, with a number 
of men to bring it into a state of 
cultivtitiony and thus contribute to 
femedy the general scarcity. The 
prospect of having an island of his 
own delighted him, and he set off 
for lus little dominion in high spi- 
rits, anticipating, he says, the hap- 
piness of being freed from the many 
mconveniencies of dependence. 

About midnight, they reached the 
Vavou islands. The moon was up, 
and as they were about to land, they 
saw a man getting out of his canoe, 
as if returned from fishing. George, 
who was hungry, jumped upon the 
beach, and called to him to give 
him so'me fish. Fluently as he spoke 
the language, it was still easily dis- 
tinguishable that he was a tbreign- 
er, and tlie man, instead of answer** 
ing his demand, told him there was 
a ship of his country, which had 
been there for three days. As soon 
as he was convinced that this intel- 
ligence was true, he became exceed* 
ingly agitated, and all his thoughts 
were bent upon efiecting his escape. 
His agitation was increased, when 
on the following morning, while he 
was urging the chief of the canoe 
which had brought him there, to 
proceed to the ship, promising to 
get him iron tools from his country- 
men, another canoe arrived belong- 
ing to the Hoorn islands; and the 
men who had been twice at Vavou, 
uift)rmed him, that Loogolala's bro* 



ther was mastef there, and had 
vowed vesgeuice upon himlbr.leav«t 
ing the district of which he had 
made him superintendaliU .The mea 
yielded at let£|^ to his pert«ui8ion%* 
and put off m secret to the ^p; 
just as diey were appooBchiiig^her, 
she got under weigh. The wind 
blew only a tight breeze. She was 
some time in getting n>ulid, and the 
eanbe gahied upoa her. George was 
steerinp^, but when he dcew near^ 
the nauvea refiosed tb let him stand 
at the helm any longer, lest he 
should run the canoe against the 
ship. He called out, how do you do, 
countrymen? His dress and his ta« 
tooed skin belied his tongue^ and 
the sailors only laughed at him, 
supposing him to be a native who 
had picked up this English jrimiffe. 
They therefore, held (»i, and this 
opportunity of l^scape was likely to 
be lost for ever. He attempted to 
tell them who he was, but he had 
so long been disused to his mother 
tongue, that he intemungled it with 
Tongataboo words, so as to confirm 
the sailors in their opinion, and in- 
crease their laughter. He jumped 
overboard to swim Jo the ship. The 
chief of a canoe which was near him, 
told him to get in, and he would 
take him to the vessel. No sooner, 
hpwever, was he in the canoe, than 
this wretch turned with him toward 
the shore. He cried out loudly, in 
his broken language, and lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, in utter despair. 

Happily, his cries and his gestures 
caught the attention of the captain: 
-— '' That must certainly be a Euro- 
pean," he said, and ordered out a 
boat manned with eight men. The 
islanders seeing this, pushed for 
the shore, scoffing him, and saying, 
he must visit Loogolala's brother 
before he left them. A ssdlor at the 
head of the boat beckoned to him to 
leap into the wateiw.-he watched his 
opportunity, sprang over, and dived, 
that they might not strike him with 
tlieir paddles. 

The ship proved to be. an East 
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IndisdnaEH, which fasid carried out « 
reenfctfxement of misskmanes, under 
William Wilson, formerly chief of*# 
ficer of the Duffy and George found 
on board two of his former asso-. 
^iates, renegadoes like himself, 
Smith the one, was acting as purser, 
the other was Broomhall the meta*- 
j^ysician, the only person on board 
who had the kindness to clothe this 
poor runaway from his own ward- 
robe. They stopt at the Hoom 
islands, and while they 'were bar- 
tering for provbions, George met an 
acquaintance who gave him intima- 
tion of a design to cut off the whole 
boat's crew, which but for this warn- 
ing would probably have succeeded.- 
During the voyage, he was in a wild 
state of mind, sick of savage life, 
and yet too long accustomed to its 
privileges to look witl^ any compla- 
cency to the restraints of society, and 
day-labour with tte trowel; and 
when they came in sight of Tinian, 
he wished to be put a^hc^re, that he 
might end his days in solitude. The 
wish, hgwever, was not strong 
enough to make him a»k to be left 
there* They reached China, where 
Broomhall remained, and George 
applied himself so earnestly to learn 
the duties of a sailor, that he got 
employed in an American vessel, 
and made his way to Kn gland by 
way of the United States.. For a 
time, he felt an insuperable reluc- 
tance to regular labour, and a settled 
life- After which, however, a female 
relation persuaded him to go to the 



town where his first ^ligiduft sfliatin 
ments were received, in hope ^lat 
the society of his old friends alight 
rekindle in his heart the^ almost ex-^ 
tinguished sen^ of religion. Th^ 
experiment sucspeded. He follimecl 
his former occupation, and as he xclls- 
us, was << induced by his piuus 
friends to attend the long neglected 
means of gl^ce.'* 

There is a passage in the begin- 
ning of the book, Which might 
weaken our opinion of its veracity, 
if the narrative were not in all othen 
parts probable, consistent, and con** 
firmed by the missionary accoimts, 
wherever it can be compared with 
them* Describing a whale which 
rose near the ship, he says the scales 
seemed very hardf like slates upott 
the roof of a house. The editor 
ought ^ have known that the skin 
of the whale is smooth. A needless 
confusion i& occasioned by calling 
the high priest sometimes Duatonga, 
(which is probably his title) some^ 
times Tutta£eicfae--an one place [page 
I853 ^^^^ ^^^ names are^ so used, 
that they appeso* to belong to dif- 
ferent people. Farther information 
might not improbably be obtained 
from George, by judicious queries 
concerning the state of property, 
the sacred family, Sec. Perhaps the 
editor may think these hints worthy 
of attention, and in a second edition, 
inci^ease the value of a work for 
which we readily acknowledge our- 
selves obliged to him. 
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IT i* above two years since we 
expressed our .lAUxiety for the ap- 
pearano^ of this wo^; and we have 
now to congratulate our readers and 
ourselves on its publication* But 
what is ^yiU more aaui&c^ry, and 



what, after so many instances of dis- 
appointment, we could scarcely ven- 
ture to expect, almost all that we 
anticipated from the . adventurous 
spirit and the known abilities of Dr. 
Clarke, has been fulfilled; and we 
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iteiog bcAire m ^ibo^k of tnweliit 
^ a iientom we ivtil Mt My ctttt^ 
hwiny ^H the^iirtqUisitoi: 4)f « tinr- 
v^er, or ufffrpiiftgriB e^rf pio-- 
tieaUoPi «D jwlwt ouir fiwof tmgfaft 
fictaro' «» tttrnt-) ^suM>lc Ift chij^ 
«lnnsMr,: bteoet^aMf iuiiliiig'iA«M 
of the quahficatiottroiMmtlal td Itlfe 
difficuk AaHing,4lHHi «ny ^no'frtsbse 
litefem twtr^ eMit difder Mr nio^ 
tice; and, abDVse «ll:r«iiNi h is httt 
ckiflfir ttat^we wouidfix our octal- 
flomdation) fffpe<«diDgv iathe et»A^ 
fsiftun of faift Jottvikalt 4UJ»d tlM^ dl^ 
^otAon of hiftiMrratiw, ni^Mi te 
abuAdor new* of^ th« nutoM of Ids 
duties^ than ttof of those ^i^iom Wo 
t«v« bhlieittoi-deailtinth.' Afrit is 
but too pfobable>chatottr praise will 
not be harmless to Or. Claiice, and 
tf»at some of the'' ntmnerous little 
cnexnies^wha infest as will fall foul 
of him (as it is indeed of the nature 
of such atiimaAs to 'trawl from one 
ftdjoininf body to another) we are 
anxious, in the ontset, to state the 
ttmits of our praise, in justice to 
him, as well as to ourselves. We 
know that there is a certain de- 
scription of persons over whose 
opinions we haveian'absotate, though 
■Ktiier a singular kind of controulr-^ 
persons whom we can mtfke say 
any thing we please; as we are quite 
sure that 4hey wiU take the tet^ op- 
posite course to ourSf*-^nd choose 
their nwn semiiiients of all men and' 
all things, by the exact rule el con- 
traries to our& Were a general aind 
unqualified praise of Dr. Clarke, 
therefore, to appear in teiiur pages, it 
is extremely probable he might be 
mistaken fer- a ' Jacoiim (as these- 
acute personages, are wont to ^itn- 
it>*-or perhaps persecuted a* a" 
fiafiut'-'-.ot^ pcracteemurc, deseribed' 
as fisToinrableto Mr^nch^firincifiis^'i^' 
or as a'^&etfmdn, or4i Sefhi^Utgumi^^' 
or any other terms eqaaffy^^mppvo- • 
priate and significant; ^ 

We^tbinkit necessai^tO premise, 
thn^ore, thatthereia notaivord a- 
bout English pi»laiick»in Or. Clarke's 



wciHtrsmd Hhat'^we ^sb fil^iftee 
flrtt piade^ because It cotttrais ptc» 
eiSely thiit which we' hi^tVe io clteil 
assort, that abnbsl dl tiimls 
»ig^ ebhtain, tiiough it is ihottb lie 
found' in one in a h\indfred;U4t gives 
ut^ a plhin tiroOrt of what the author 
(fid/ saV, andheard, ^ovd k fidr tra^- 
dript«of 4he itiipres^oiiii- wlucA Us 
Observatiottsniade upon hnh. Thi^ 
any-fliah can' gire^ who call travel 
at dll, though its vahie, na doubt. 
Win be materially aSected bf 'bis 
tafeiits and accomplirinnents, smd 
aoeoitibg as he is acut6 or idHt, 
te^ariiedorigtiorant. Thienve fa&ve, 
in (he heiet placer, to commend Dr* 
Clarke, not merely for ifhe good 
sense Whieb he- has shownr^ in teing 
plahi and simple; in telling orfi* 
nary things in an ordinarj^ mannet; 
in avcdding declamatnm and 'trifling 
of all descriptions; in putting down 
what is useful to bis reader, whether 
it happens to^display His a#n pow^ 
^s or no^ but also for the judg^ 
meat which he has*^^ shofWn; in se*- 
lecdng, for the most part^' the xbb^ 
ihterestih^ partieulafs of a ver^^-^ 
t^sive store, and ibr ^e leariUn^ 
which he has displayed-tn observing 
and in commenting upon 1^ <£icts.' 
We do not, perhaps, find in Us' 
journal, either ihe ttaces ©raVftrf 
profound erudition, or of 'atry ua^ 
coiAiuon political sagacity, brxS c**^ 
tensive general i^formaHbnlrTlie 
pages are not studded With |neifes 
df poetry «* suggested by <he cfectf.^ 
s6o«,'^ or interleaved wkh^e^j^iiW- 
^awings. But the author has rtkide 
a loa^and laborious>prog¥esstfin^^h 
countries little visited, or muefa misf 
reprfesented by either traveMerS/ He 
has had the enterprise to enco&it^r 
both 'hardships and dangers id *&e 
pUi^uit of useful and interesting 
knOHi^ledge; be has plainly aiia 
sensibly related' his adventureS;'^^-ke 
has observed carefully, satd dffen 
widely^ his )fiaraing on ^some sub- 
jects, as botany and aiitiqutties, is 
minute and copious. On all the 
tOfdcks which interest a travettor,^? 
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uifizcmajtioii is a^cieiit^- general 
and eX;t^Asive {or <>rdmry .pmrpo^^ 
jaxid^ we luxfprdiiigly meeti in faiis 

VQlumc, with si great body -of maV 
ter extreiwly Ti^luable £or rectifyifiig 
the errftiif^ of other writ^rsi for in* 
creasing joqt .knowledge o£ cquq«> 
tries <^aircely civil^zediy 4>ut yet a^T 
luring to . the^ first rank amoing £u* 
ropean nations; suod for introducing 
11^ to an acquaintance wi^b tribes 
scarcely at fAl described by pre- 
ceding: • travellers. ._ We, thei!efare) 
&earti}y thank Dr. Clarke for his 
work; and cheerfully proceed to the 
task of . making our readers more 
particularly acquainted with its me« 
rits and its contents^ 

Dn Clarke» we unde^staindvper* 
furmed^ together with his friendy 
Mr. Cripps;^ a very extensive tQur 
in the north of Europe, in the year 
t7.99u Having travelled through part 
oi d^TmapY* Denmark, and Swe- 
den, they went into Lapland; andf 
after reaching a very high ladtude^ 
in. that wild and dreary region, they 
returned- by the much mofe inter<" 
esting. and Accessible, though not 
better; known, provinces of Norway, 
to StockholiD^ ^here they passed 
the greater part of the following 
winter. We are induced to mendon 
this part of their tour, although n$> 
partic^ilar allusion is made to it in 
t)ip. work now before us, for the 
purpose of. expressing our regret, 
that . the narrative does not begin 
somewhat ^rlier. We should not' 
have be^ displeased to have the 
whole history of this interesting 
journ/s^y from its outset; but, at vay 
rate,; the informatlQ)n^ which Or. 
CWkecojold have given respecting 
the. northern parts of $weden> so 
seldom described, and even the l4sp- 
land .provinces, though these are 
less worthy of att^tign; a^ul, above 
all^ the light which he n>igbt have 
thrown m the present state of Noc- 
wayr.of all the parts cf SQandiuKvia 
the most interesting and the least 
known, excite in us no small re- 
gret at the total ooussioa of this 



lart::Qf Ms jramaUt ilt-ist ptetstf 
genemlljr ktoinv Ithat twr authcw'B 
toHT led ivbn : oter vthe trsck 'now 
pointed j>uti; And^.that he lajqu^OiAed 
to d^ the flttbj^et juitiGe^ we^^aa 
ei^seft Inmi th« eiuiQutign tif :die 
pms^m Wdrk. We-yfUBiture to h6|)% 
thsj^ihe may fti. attuidiQ'Aiur pre»* 
sent s4»Uciuttiei»« . . : 

From r St(eKdLb(^fa our . traTellem 
precf^ed tof St. fi«tersbttcgh, whsi« 
thejr pasted a part o£ ^e winter, in 
ar manner .>xiiote uncomfoctable -^lao 
thpse «4La ei^ly:imagii|ey who ksmu 
0|ilyjtesanl,at, a^difikance, of the captif 
ci^us, tyrawicftliiiQd, itndeed, fraik^ 
ttcjc conduct.of the emperour PiniL 
St has been for rseme^rae past cua* 
ternary^ in thisha^pjr andfirejiidsGed 
country, ta regard : ail the evils 
arising from despotism; as iasi^fi- 
^^t, compared with tibe jihuses.df 
liberty; or, at.any rate, ta imaf^, 
that, eompared- with the t^rann^: of 
the multitude,' there k little hasm in 
the misrule of a single mQaareh»<«< 
excepting always the French ©mpe- 
rour> who is rather considered, and 
we do not say very unjustly, as a 
sort of demon, than a common, 
fieshly despot. Indeed, it is difficult 
for Englishtnen to form a notion tsf 
things so foreign to their expert* 
ence; and hence, the grievous mis- 
take is more easily pardoned, which 
we are so frequently forced to hear 
repeated, that a single, tyrant is 
better than many; that he cannot* 
much annoy the peace of individuals; 
stfid that, uppn the whole, there are 
worse evils . than an absolute mo- 
narchy. A. few. days' residence in 
Peterslburgh^ of indeed in any part of 
Rus^, during the . reign of our 
greats and. then much admired ally, 
to whom the k>rds of the treasury 
Wer0 lA this country inditing folio 
poents,Nas the saviour of Europe, 
wou^d probably have brought such 
thoughtless perscms to a right sensne 
of what Englishmen enjoy, in pos- 
sessing, a tri^d by jury, a tolerably 
independent paiiiament, and a press 
subM&tially free; and in wearing, 
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as, the jpe^tfU of tl^o^c bJ^sslngs, the 
mariy {<:bapi^ter wjiich keeps the 
tvinrstaftimaittei^ m^vi?evand makes 
th^%oier8i^> hiiviblf tremble at 
tke ffoi^^'of'hiB peopki. ^Snoh a 
t)CiTig i^^ U portrayed in the fof- 
Ibwiug extracts, could not grow up 
inour^CiQ)un. He must have been 
sdAedt hf rour very £om\% and ce-» 
Temotiki/ioiig before iie could be-, 
eomc knowi) by his excesses; ot ify* 
by any miracle, he shoiitd attdin a 
•ort of maturity) he tvould infallibly 
be forsaken by" eve;7.oue of .the pi'- 
Bitterial inaimments through :whom 
alefie ournMmarchs are kno^m to 
us, and' cHifehed to atoms by hia 
very first cbntact with th^ people. 

** In the mean time, ev<^r}' day broiig^ht 
with it some new c\aro;ilc of tbe sove- 
reign's absurdities uwd tyranny* which 
»«emed to originate in absolute insanity. 
The sledge of count Ita^umoffski was. by 
the emperour*s order, broken into small 
pieces, while he stood by and directed 
the Work. The horses had been found 
With it in the streets, without their driver. 
It happened to be of a blue colour; and 
the count's servants wore 'rod liveries: 
upon which an uka^e was immediately 
publrshed, prohibiting, throughout the 
empire of all the Russtas, the use of blue 
colour iii ornamenting sledges, and red 
Uveries. In oonsequence of this wise de- 
cree, our ambassadour, and many others^ 
were compeUed to alter their equipage. 

"Coming down the street, called the 
Perspective, he perceived a nobleman, who 
was taking his w^lk, and bad stepped to 
look at some workman who were planting 
trees by the emperour's ocder. • What ai'e 
you doinjg >* said he. * Merely seeingf the 
men work,* replied the nobleman. * Oh, 
is that your empli)yment ? Take off his 
pelisscj and gi<re him a spade I There, 
now woik yourself !• 

" But the iiMtalioes were few in whieh 
the gloom,' sprekd over a gi*eat metropolis, 
by the madness and malevolence of a 
suspicious tyrant, was enhvened even by 
his ribaldry.** " If ally family received vi- 
siters in a» eveiiiilgi if fo<ir people were 
seett walking tog^^r; 'if any one spoke 
too loud, or whistled, or sang, or leoked 
too inqnisitive, aad exsEmiaed any publiek 
btuldtng with too mu<ih attention! th^ 
were in imminent dimger/ If they stood 
etxH inthe stneets^ or frequented aoy par- 
tifl}!^ ^<^ QHU'e than aa^ie«y <tf' walked 



too ikst or too slow, they ^re fiable t6 be 
repriaftanded and iaaaHed by the pcdtce. 
offieecs. MuAgo Park was hardly ex« 

posed to greater severity of ezaction'and 
of villany among the Moors in Africa, 
than Englishmen experienced at that 
time ia Russia, and particularly in Pe- 
tersburgfa; They wei<e compelled to wear* 
a dress regulated bt the police; And as 
enery olBcer had a different npj^n of t)ie 
mode of observing these regulations, they 
were constantly liable to be interrupted 
in the streets* and publiek places, and 
treated with tmpcrtinetfce. The dress 
consisted of a cocked hat, or, for vrant Of 
one, a round hat pinned vp with three 
coi'nerSi ^lon^ cue; a single-breasted coat 
and waistcoat; luiee-buckles i2l^tead of 
strings; and buckles in the shoes. Orders 
were given to arrest any person seen in 
pantaloons. A servant was taken out of 
his sledge, and caned in the streeU, for 
hliving too thiok a neckcloth; and if it bad 
been too thin, he would have met a similar 
punishment* After every precaution, the 
dress, when put on, never satis6ed; either 
tlie hat was not straight on the head, the 
hair too sliort, or the coat was not cut 
square enough. A lady at cooi^t wore 
her hair rather J'ower ip her neck thaa 
was consistent witli tlte decree, and she 
was ordered into close confinement, to be 
fed on bread and water. A gentleman's 
hiur feU a little over his forehead, while 
dancing at a ball; a police effioer attacked 
him with rudeness and with abuse; and 
told him, if he did not iiistai>tly cut. his 
hair, he would find a soldier who could 
shave his head!" "To such excesaive cru- 
elty did his rage carry him against the au- 
thor of an epigram, in which his reign had 
been contrasted with his mother's, ^at 
he. ordered his tongue to be qut oati and 
sent him to one of those remote islands, 
in the Aleautan tract, on the lUMrtib^est 
coast of America, which are inhs^ite^ by 
savages." p. 5. 10. , . 

After enduring the miseries of this 
capital for some months, pur tra- 
yellere were advised, by tbe English 
minister, loixl Whkworth, who ap- 
prehended even greater extremides, 
to remove towards Moscow^ and 
they took thb occasion of mak^lng 
the extensive ai»d interesting tour, 
which forms the subject of the pre« 
sent publication. The volume bgw 
before us, contains the first part <rf 
it, beginning at their departure from 
St. Petersburgh, .ipd endinljg; with 
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tb^ir 9^mi «t ConstMiUii^e.* The. 
contiQUfttion of tbeur route, scarcely 
less important) through Oreece^ the 
Islands, atid Egypt, win occupy, we 
presume, another book. 

They quitted St. Petersburgh . m 
thiBf begiumng of April, and travelled 
cat sledges, by rapid joumie% to- 
wai:ds Moseew, by the common 
route of Novogorod. This part of 
the journey is sufficiently wellknpwh 
by the details of former travellers; 
and we, therefore, pass it hastily 
over, although the author, in de- 
serilHng it$ has given some inter* 
esting particulars relating to the 
country and its inhabitatits, to which 
we shall recur hereafter, when we 
Ciome to his further remarks on the 
same subject. The true Russian 
capital, where we must go to see 
the people as they are, that i^, in the 
most civilized state of which Rus- 
sians are susceptible, is Moscow; 
aud, often and well as it has been 
described before, Dr. Clarke's is, 
in our mind, the most picturesque 
and lively representation that we 
have seen of that singular scene. 

" We arrived at the season of the year 
in which this city is niost interesting to 
fftrang^rs. Moscow is in every thing ex- 
t^raorditiary; as well in disappointifig ex- 
pectation as in surpassing it; in causing 
WOtxder and derision, pltasure a^d regret 
let me conduct the reader back with me 
again to the gate bv which we entered, 
and thence through tne streets. Numerous 
spires, gGttet^g with gold, amidst bur* 
nished domes and jpatnted palaces, afipear 
in the midst of an open plain, for several 
Yersts before you reach this gate. Having 
phased, you look about, and wonder what 
is beciome of the city, or where you arej 
and are ready to ask, once wore: How 
fer-is it to Moscow? They will tell your 
' This Is JMosoow!* and you behold 
nothing but a wide and scattered suburb^ 
huts, gardens, pigsties, brick walls, 
churches, dunghills, palaces, timber- 
yards, warehjeiises, and a reftise, as it 
were, of materials sufficient to stock %n 
empire n^th miserabte towns and'niisera^ 
hie villages. One might iipag^ae all the 
states of Europe and Asia had sent a 
building, by way of representatite, " to 
Moscow: and under this impression, the 
eye is presented with deputies from al9 

Vol. IV. 3 B 



OQuatrieSy. holding coijgr^s:^ timber huts 
from regions bevond the ArCticic; jplas- 
tei'ed palaces from SwKDE]*'*^d Den- 
mark, not whitewashed sin^e their ar^ 
rival; paintjcd walis &om the Tyrol( 
mosques from CoN9T.AiiTiirop?.Ej Tartar 
temples from Buc^iuix a; pagodas, pavili- 
ons, and vir^das, from China; cabarets 
from Spain; dungeons, prisons, and piib- 
lick offices, from France; architectural' 
ruins from Romb; terraces and' trellisses' 
from N AF LES; and wareh(|usesfrQm Wa^j- 

?|NG- , 

" Having heard accounts pf its im- 
mense population, you wander through i 
deserted streets. Passing suddenly to- 
wards die quarter where tlie shops are 
situated, you might walk up^ the heads 
€i' thousaiids. The da^y tkrong^ is there 
so Immense* that, unaUe to force a pas- 
sage tlirough it, or assign any motive that 
might convene such a multitude, you ask 
the cause; and are told, that it is alway? 
the same. Kor is tlie costume less vainous 
than the aspect of the buildings; Greeks, 
Turks, Tartars, Cossack^, Chinese, Mus- 
covites, English, French, Italians, Poles, 
Germans, all parade -in the habits of their 
respective countries. 

" We were in a Russian inn; a complete 
epitome of the city itself. The next room 
to ours was filled by ambassadours from 
Persia. In a ehamber beyond the Persians, 
lodged a party «f Kirgisians; a people yet 
unknown, and any one of whom might be 
exhibited in a cage* as some newly dis- 
covered species. They had bald heads, 
covered by conical, embroidered caps, and 
wore shjcep's hide^. Beyond the Kirglsians 
lodged a nidtu of Bucharians, wild as the 
asses of Kumidia. All these were am- 
bassadours from their diilerent districts, 
extreoiely jealous of each other, who had 
been to Petepsburgh, to treat of commerce, 
peace, and war« . The doors of all our 
chambers opened into one gk)0i|iy pas- 
sage, so that sometimes we all encoun- 
teredj and formed a curiou* masquerade. 
The Kirglsians and Buchanans were bes|; 
at arm's length; but the worthy old Per- 
sian, whose nan^ w«s. OrA|sa/> often ex- 
changed visits with 'U». He brought us 
presents* according to the custo«ci of his 
cQUntryi and he W9» much fleased with 
aii Engjith pocket knttb we had given 
him, with which bejsai4.he<h<iuld sbaye 
his h^d.'Athis deyotioiw, he stood silent 
ihr ao hour together* on.^wo sinall car- 
jt^ts, barefooted^, witl^ Im face towards 
IMlevca; holdinn^, S^.ihp BMd^ iuteUcctual 
Qonverae with Mahomet.^' , - ■ 

** Anftbassadours 6f^'di[ktt Tnore ^oriental 
hordes drove ilnt6 the coitrt yard of ^le 
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um, from PetWsbttrgb. Tfie'emperour had 
presented e|ch of 8iem with ft barouche. 
Never wcls any thing more ludicrduft than 
their appearance. Out of respect to the 
sovereign, they had inaintained a painftil 
etrug-gle to presen'e their seat, sitting 
cross-legg'ed, like Turks. The snow 
having melted, they had been jolted in 
tliis manner over the trunks of trees, 
which foi-m a timber causeway between 
Petersburgh and Moacoivj so tliat, when 
taken from their fine new carriages, they 
could hardly crawl, and made the most 
pitiable grimaces imaginable. A few days 
after coming to Moscow, they ordered all 
the carriages to be sold, for whatever sum 
any person would oifer.'* P. 47, 48, 49, 
and 51. 

Dr. Clarke, according to his cus- 
tom of introduciug his general re- 
marks, and indeed his facts, without 
any peculiar regard to afrangement, 
presents us -with a variety of very 
interesting particulars relative |:o 
the Russians, in the part of his nar* 
rative that refers to Moscow. We 
do not at all object to this manner 
of >vriting. It results naturally from 
the form of a narrative which Dr. 
Clarke's travels have assumed; and 
certainly no part of his progress of- 
fers a more appropriate occasion for 
pausing to dilate on the manners 
and character of the country, than 
that which conducted him through 
the great Muscovite capital. His 
account of one peculiarity in the ta- 
lentis of the Russians, their power of 
imitation, is singularly interesting. 
Much as this has been alluded to 
before, we have never yet seen it so 
^lly illustrated. We. make no apo- 
logy to our readers for the following 
very curious extract. 

•« W wJiat^ver country we seek original 
genius,- we must go'ta Russia for a talent 
of imitalion,' • It' is the acme of Russian 
intellect; the jwinoiple of all their opera- 
tions. They have nothing of their own; 
but it is not their fault if they have not 
eveiy thing which others ihvent. Their 
surprising powers of imitation exceed 
all that has been hitherto known.^ The 
meanest Russian slave' has been fbuud 
adequate to the accomplishment of the 
most intricate and njpst delicate works of 
ntechanlsm; to copy, with his jingle hand. 



what has demanded the joint labours of 
the best workmen in France or £ngland. 
Though untutored, they are the best 
actors in the world." •* If they were in- 
structed in the. art of painting, th^ would 
become the finest portrait painters in the 
world. In proof of this, I saw one exam" 
pie. It was a miniature portr^aitof the ero- 
perour, executed by a poor slave, who 
had only once seen him, during a visit he 
made to Moscow. In all that concerned 
resemblance and minuteness of repre- 
sentation, it was the mo^t astonishing 
work which, perhaps, ever appeared. The 
effect produced was like that of beholding 
the original through a diminishing lens. 
The Birmingham trinket manufactory, 
in whkh imitations of jewelry and- pre- 
cious metals are wrougiht with so much 
cheapness, is sunpassed in Moscow; be- 
cause the workmanship is equally good, 
and the things themselves are cheaper. 
But the great source of wonder is in the 
manner of their execution. At Birming- 
ham, tliey aie the workmanship of many 
persons; in Moscow, of one onlj^s yet the 
difference between divided and undivided 
labour in this branch of trade, occasions 
none in the price of the articles. I saw, in 
Moscow, imitations of the Maltese and 
Venetian gold chains, which would de- 
ceive any person, unless he were himself 
a goldsmith. This is not the case with 
their cutlery, in which a multiplication of 
labour is so requisite. They fail, there- 
fore, in hard ware; not because they are 
incapable of imitating the works they im- 
port, but because they cannot afford to seU 
them for the same price. Where a patent^ 
as in the ipstance of Bramah's Ipcks, has 
kept up the price of an article in England 
beyond the level it would otherwise find, 
the Russians have imitated such- works 
with the greatest perfection, and sold the 
copy at a lower rate than the original, 
though equally valuable. Tlus extraordi- 
nary talent for imitation has been shown 
also in the fine arts. A pictui'e by Dietriqi, 
in the style of Polemberg, was borrowed 
by one of the Russian nobility, from his 
friend. The nobleman #ho owned the pic- 
ture had impressed his seal upon the back 
of it; and had inscribed verses and mot- 
toes of his own composition. With so 
many marks, he thought his picture safe 
any where. But a copy so perfect was 
finished, both as to the painting and all 
the circumstancer of colour in the can* 
vas, U)e seal, and the inscriptions, that, 
when put into the frame of the original, 
and returned to its owner, the fraud was 
not discovei^d. This , circumstance was 
aflerwards made known by the confessioa 
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Of the artist employed; and there are now 
l^siding^ in Pfetersbiirg^h and Moscow, fo- 
reign artists of ttie highest respectability 
and talbits; who attest its truth. One of 
them, siffrtior Camporesi, assured me, 
that walking in the suburbs of Moscow, 
he entered a miserable hut, belonging to 
a cobler; where, at the further end,, in a 
place contrived to hold' pans and kettles, 
and to- dress vittuals; he observed a rag- 
ged peasant at woi*k. It was a painter in 
enamel, copyings very beautiful pictures 
which were placed before him. The same 
person, he added, might have been found 
the next day drunk in a cellar, or howling 
beneaA the cudg'd of his task-miaster.** 

P. er. ro. ' 

The nature of a journey to Siberia 
is exceedingly mistinderstood in this 
country, and by the world in general.. 
Such a decree of banishment pre- 
sents to our minds the picture of 
ev^ry thing that is deplorable in the 
lot of humanity; separation from 
home, and friends, and beloved pur- 
suits; transportation to a bleak, dis- 
mal, and sayage region; the ex- 
change of comforts and luxuries, for 
all that is most comfortless and 
wretched. When viewed a . little 
nearer, this picture has no such 
frightful aspect; and a man must 
both 3ee what the Russian leaves, 
and have a detailed account of what 
he is doomed to in his new resi- 
dence, to estimate . fairly the extent 
of the sacrifice which the caprice of 
his tyrant may, at any moment, and 
without ai>y reason, compel him to 
undergo. Now, our author repre- 
sents the Ru.ssians as by no means 
strongly attached to their native 
soil, and as knit to their families and 
friends by ties not much stronger. 
The. life which they love to lead, is 
so brutal, and sensual, in every re- 
spect, that its gratifications may be 
obtained in one part of the world as 
easily as another, and in all situations 
with equal facility, and in equal per- 
fection. But, so numerous are the 
emigrants to Siberia, that the capital 
of the country has assumed a veiry su- 
periour appearance; and, in reading 
the descTiption of it, which our au- 
thor presents us with, \ye ^ire ccr- 
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tainly. disposed: to mistali^e itjbrthe 
representatioa qf one of .the niost 
flourishing and civilized Russian 
cities. From the number and rank 
of the exiles, Tobblski has ,^^conie, 
a large and populous cityj^ enriched 
with shops; lull of what, -lif Russia, 
must be 4eemed - good, society; 
adorned with theatres, with private 
assemblies, and with places of p\ib- 
lick resort. V{e there meet with 
booksellers, maquerades, /French 
hptejs.. .The win.es of .France, and 
the malt Uquors of England, may be 
had there, as at Petersburgh or.Mos- 
cow. The gayety of the place is ex- 
tolled by all who have, either. as spl- 
dier§ or exiles, been forced to visit 
it. Provisions are so cheap, that 
about fifty years ago. Dr. Gmelin 
found it possible for a person to live 
on ten roubles ("about two pounds] a 
year. He. describes it as the ", very 
temple of Bacchus and Indolence." 
« Les gens les plus considerables," 
says he « se rendoient visite et se. 
donnoient des divertissemens. Quant 
au peuple il etoit comme fou; ce 
n'etoit jour et nuit que promenades, 
cris, tumultes, batteries. II etoit dif- 
ficile d*aller dans les rues, tant il'y 
avoit d'hommes, de femmes, de 
bStes, et de trsdneaux." It is no 
wonder, that an officer of consi- 
derable rank in thp Russian service 
should have told our author, that he 
would rather have half his pay, and 
live at Tobolski, than the whole of it, 
and reside at St. Petersburgh; and 
that many of the exiles, after heing 
ordered home, have anxiously sought 
to return thither. These particulars 
may correct oi^r notions of the hor- 
rours attending a sentence of eatpul- 
sicii to Siberia; but, let it at the same 
time' be renembefed, that the desert 
has only been cultivated, and made 
to smil?,' liy the wantoii. excess to 
whicjh the Rusgiajfi despots have car- 
ried thw-power; and that the phe- 
nomenon of a city tolerably populous 
and civilized, in the heart of Siberia, 
1500 miles from Petersburgh, is as 
monstrous and. unnatirrad a* tltin^,. 
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as the parent from whence it sprang. 
The tyranny which reigns at Pe- 
tei'sburgh itself; the boundless tyran- 
ny which outraged nature^ by plant- 
ing tliat city in tlie marshes of the 
Neva, and which pro&nes it j^ill 
more, by stunting the shoots ^ hu- 
man happiness there, and in every 
other quarter of that enslaved em- 
pire. 

As we are led lo the general sub* 
jcct of Russia and its inhabitants, we 
may as well take this opportunity of 
noticing the very interesting, and 
even original view, which Dr. Clarke 
gives of their chai*acter and manners. 
No traveller, certainly, who had seen 
that people, could describe them as 
refined, or, in any light, entitled to 
our esteem or respect; and, accord- 
ingly, no one has ever praised tliem 
for the virtues or the graces of na- 
tional character. But, at the dame 
time, we think Dr. Clarke is the 
first who has given us a full view of 
their barbarism, and placed in its 
real light the debased and groveling 
character of the whole people. As 
the subject is interesting, and, 
indeed, of great impoitance in a 
political view, we shall collect in 
one statement, the different facts 
and observations which his work 
contains respecting it. 

We have already extracted his 
account of the imitative talents of 
the Russians. To this may be added, 
the feats performed by them in 
leai-ning languages, and in musick. 
Without the smallest talent for either 
poetry, eloquence, or any other spe- 
cies of original composition, they 
learn, with astonishirfg and enviable 
facility, all manner of tongues, and 
speak them with the ease aad the 
purity of natives. So, without any 
genius for musick, and with scarcely 
such a thing as an original c(hn|)oser 
to be found in the whole empire, 
they are perfect mocking birds; and 
the Russian slavescan play the moist 
complicated and difficult pieces, 
and pten after a fashion quite pecu- 
liar to themselves. For it is well 



known, that there are bands ia Rus^ 
sia, in which each slave performs 
but one note. These, pbrdcalars 
(which our author has omitted) ^ts 
well as the anecdotes of their deit- 
terity in painting, api^ chiefif to die 
lower classes of the- community. 
We are now to take a view of the 
nobles. 

The chamcter under nrhidi thejr 
ihay be beiit described, is that of 
overgrovm children; Thus a ndble- 
«ikn delights in filting kis palace 
with every costly article of iuAiittt^, 
and, above all, wkh pictures; which 
look gaudy and glittering; but he 
is never satisfied without a perpe- 
tual change of them; he must be 
always having someUiing* new to 
look at.— <** As the nobles,^* says our 
author, « have rarely any mcmey at 
command, their traffick in the fine 
arts, as in other things, is canied on 
by exchange. This sort of barter is, 
of all things, that in which they take 
the greatest delight. They purchase 
a picture for a carriage, or an em- 
broidered suit of clothesy just ^& 
they pay their physician with a snuff 
box. In ever^ thing, the same infian- 
tine disposition is displayed^ and, 
like children, they are tired of their 
toys almost in the moment they have 
acquired them. In their choice of 
pictures, they are pleased only with 

fay and splendid colonring, highly 
nished, in gaudy frames: * queique 
chose d^eclatant !' to use an expres- 
sion constantly in their mouths. The 
works of Vander Werf, Watteau, 
Jordaens, Berchem, and Gerhard 
Douw, bear the highest prices; but 
if productions by any of die Bologn- 
ese masters, are shown to them, 
they are rejected. Nothing of the 
sombre cast, however sublime, has 
any value in their estima]tion. The* 
works of the Cai^cci, Zampieri, or 
even Michael Angelo, would not 
meet admirers,." p. 87. — In illustra- 
tion of this, Dr. Clarke relates ^n 
anecdote of a fine head, by Corfeg- 
gio, which fell some time ago into 
the hands of a Russian. He kept it 
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for somci tune, and then exchanged 
.it with n nuoSature. painter for some 
wffeti^dr dattb9. *^ It had too much 
shade,'f he said, "the lights wene 
loo pale; it had altogether t^e air 
ef a b«ad from .the guillotine." But 
it is vtoiL with their taste merely, that 
we have to do. The follo\ring pic- 
ture is more general. It is a avfiqie 
length of the Russian nobleman's 
charactei;: and habits (if we may so 
speak) and) however disgusting, 
must be eontemplated ^y those £a- 
gtish readers who would know what 
sort of a nation it was, thai, about 
three little years since, we all look- 
ed to as the deliverers of Europe, 
«nd Uie grand barrier against French 
oppression, against the inroads of the 
«« modem VatSiaiaj* as we w»re wont 
pleasantly to term the eu^mies of the 
Muscovites, because they were also 
oiirown. 

''Some of thir nobles are much richer 
than the ricbeat of our-Eng^lish peers; and 
a vast nambery as may be supposed, are 
yery poor." To this poverty, and to these 
viches, are equally .]omed the most abject 
Meanness* and the most detestable profii- 
f^y. In sensuality, they are without li- 
mits of law, conscience, or honour. In their 
^ amusement, always children; in thcfir re- 
sentment^ women; The toys of infants, the 
.baubles of French fops, constitute . the 
? lii^h«st 4)bject: of' their wishes. Novelty 
.id^ighls the human race; but no part of 
Jt B^k for aovclty so eagerly as the Rus- 
^an noUes. Novelty in their debaucheries; 
novelty in gluttony; novelty ih cruelty; 
novelty in whatever they pursue. This is 
not the case with the lower class, who 
. prese<rver their habits unaltered, from one 
'. fpBfiQifttionito another. But there, ar^ clia- 
79icterisUoks in which tlie Russiiui prince 
and'tlie Russian peasant arc tlie same. 
THey are all equally barbarous. Visit a 
ttussian, of wlii^cver rank, at Ins country 
seat,' and you Will liud him loiin^in{^ about, 
imcombed, unwashed, ' unshaven, half 
naked, eating raw turnips, and drinking^ 
guaae. The raw turnip* is handed about in 
slices, in the first houses, upon a silver 
italver, with brandy, as a whet before din- 
ner. Their hair is, universally, in a state 
not to be described; and tfaeii* bodies are 
only devested of vermincwhenthKy frequent 
the vbath. Upon thos^ qccjAsione, tbeir 
s^rts and pelisses ajrc held over a hot 



stave^ and the Jieat occasions the v^mitt 
to fait off. It is a fact too notorious. to 
admit dispute, that from the cmpbrpur to 
the meanest slave, throiigfhdut the; vkst 
€rapi|-e of nil tlie Uudsias, iocluditig' aJVits 
princes, liohles, piicst^, and- peasantSy 
there, cxisjt^ apt a single indiv^duai l& a 
tho»KjflLndr>wbosc1iody is destitute of yftj*- 
min. Ai;i lun{jlis(i jjei)tlc man o-f' Moscow, 
"residing as a banker in the dtv, assUi'ed 
me, Hhat, pa^sinjj on horseT)Hc& throti^h 
the streets, he has often seen wom<;n of 
the highest qaaJity, isittitig in t!» windows 
.of their palaces, devesting each other pf " 
vermin. Another trait, in addition to what 
I have said'befprc, of their rcsJemblance to 
the Xeapolitiins. 

^ **Th« trife mtfnners'of the people ate 
not aeen in Petersbur^b,»norevenia Mos- 
cow,., b^' entering the houses of noj^ihty 
on^y., Some of them, und g^eneral^j- those 
to whom letters of recommendation arc 
obtained, have travelled, and introduce 
refinements, Vh i eh *tf»eir f^-icifid^ and Cf/m- 
panions teadily imitate. Tiie rt-dl H\issJan 
rises at an esj'ly iioUr, ttnd.breaIcf;4Staon a 
dram, with black.* bread. His dinner, at 
noon, consists of the coarsest and most 
greasy viands, 0ic scorbutick ' eflTects of 
which lire counteracted by sjtltdd cucum- 
bers, sour cabbage, the juice of his vacci- 
hium, and his nectar, guasi. Sleep, which 
renders him unmindful of his abject servi- 
tude and bai'barous life, he particularly 
indulges; sleeping always after eatinff, and 
going early to his Ijed. The principal arti- 
cles of diet are the same every where; 
grease and bfandy. A stranger, dining 
with their most refined and most accom- 
plished princes, Bi^ay in vain eacpect to see 
his knife and fork changged. If- he sends 
them away, they are, Returned witliout 
even being wiped. If he looks behind him, 
he will ^ee a serva'iit spit in the plate he 
is to receive, and wipe it -with a drrty nap- 
kin, to fdtoove'thc dust If he Ventures 
(which he should avoid, if he is hungry) 
to inspect tlie ^up in his plate, with too 
inquisitive an eye, he will, doubtless, dis- 
cover living victims in distress, which a 
Russian, if he Saw, woidd swallow with 
indiflei^ence. It is not known to all, tliat 
j^tctnkin ii«ed to take vermin fVom his 
he;^.d, and kill them tn tlte bottom of his 
put*: at table! and beauteous princesses 
of Moi|cow do not scruple to follpw his 
example. But vermin, unknown to an En- 
glishmar., and which it is not permitted 
ev«h tiy nattie, atta<ik the stranger ^vho 
ineatifiously apppoadhes too near t)ie per- 
sgns- of' their nobility, and vi^t«bim tirom 
th^ir sophas and chairs. If at table he re* 
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gards his Neighbour, he sees him picking 
his teeth with bis fork, and then plunging^ 
it into a plate of meat vrhlch is brought 
Hound to all. The horrours of a Russian 
kitchen are inconceivable; and there is not 
a bed in the whole empire, which an En- 
glish traveller, aware of its condition, 
would venture to approach.** — ** There is, 
in fact, no degree of meanness to which a 
Russian nobleman will not condescend. 
To enumerate the things of which we 
were eyewitnesses, would only weary fcnd 
disgust the reader. I will end With one. 

** A hat had been stolen from our apart- 
ments. The servants positively asserted, 
tbat some young noblemen, who had been 
more lavish of their friendship and compa- 
ny than we desired, had gained access to 
the chambers in our absence, and had car- 
ried off tho hat, with some other mova- 
bles, even of less value^ The fact was in- 
conceivable, and we gave no credit to it. 
.\ few days after, being upon an excursion 
to the convent of the New Jerusalem, forty 
five versts north of Moscow, a party of the 
nobles, to whom our intention was made 
known the preceding evening at the Club 
lie JS^obles&e^ overtook us on horseback. 
One of them, mounted on an Jilnglish racer, 
and habited like a Newmarket jockey, 
rode up to the side of the carriage; but 
his horse being somewhat unruly, he lost 
his seat, and a gust of wind carried off his 
cap. My companion immediately descend- 
ed, and ran to recover it for its owner; but 
what was his astonishment, to perceive his 
own name, and the name of his hatter, on 
the lining ! It was no other than tlie iden- 
tical hat which one of the party had stolen 
from our lodgings, now become a cap, 
and which, under its altered shape, might 
not have been recognised, but for the ac- 
cident here meutioned." — p. 90 — 96. 

The account given by our author, 
of the barbarous hospitality practised 
by the Russian gi^andees, agrees 
with the relations of other travellers; 
but furnishes acjditional particulars 
to explain those of which we were 
already in possessic^) and to show us 
how justly the appellation of barbae 
rous has been applied to it. The 
Russian noble considers his dignity 
and honour as altogether implicated 
in the number of his guests^ satel- 
lites and retainers^ Should any one 
of those who arc accustomed to fre* 
quent his table, leave it for another,, 
or, as Dr. Clarke properly terms 
it, should he , « forsake his po^i at 



dinner, and swell the trfdn of any; 
other person,** the offence is neither 
forgotten nor forgiven. He is perse- 
cuted, for a length of time, by every 
means wlfcich cunning, and cruelty 
can devise; exactly as if he had don^. 
a serious injury to his former patron; 
and, in the end, he is sure to repent 
of his change. When a traveller ar- 
rives at Moscow, the nobles contend 
eagerly and bitterly for him; and, as 
he cannot belong to each table, his 
preference gives rise to endless jea- 
lousies and neartbumings. Even du- 
ring the reign of Paul, when it was 
dangerous to associate with an En- 
glishman, the nobles of Moscow 
would receive him gladly, at any 
risk, and sometimes close their outer 
gates upon his equipage, to conceal 
from the police the kind of hospi- 
tality which was going on within.N 
The principle of all this being state 
and show, and the exhibition of the 
master's superiority and vanity, it is 
needless to add, that no kind of re- 
finement and delicacy is shown ii\ 
the manner of entertaining the 
guests. They are to receive so much 
meat and drink from the bounty of 
the host; that is the view of the things 
and the whole entertainment corre- 
sponds with it. The guests of various 
ranks sit down, accoinling to their 
degree, to an immense banquet, 
surrounded by numberless servants; 
but the dishes and wines have their 
places as well as the company, and 
correspond with the quality of those 
who are to devour them. They who 
sit near the master of the house 
have no kind of concern with either 
the guests or the dishes at tlie other 
parts of the table; and you could not 
more seriously discompose him, 
than by sending for a portion of the 
more distant fare. Thu^, the unfor- 
tunate persons at the bottom of the 
table, are compelled to rest satisfied 
either with the coarsest food set be- 
fore them, or the leavings of the 
others, or often with an empty dish^ 
and, in like manner, the wine dimi-* 
nishes in quality as you recede froni 
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the top of the table, until it at last 
degenerates into simple quass. Our 
author sometimes attempted to break 
through this barbarous custom (so 
descriptive of the nature of the hos- 
pitality in question, and of the state 
of society) by filling the glasses of 
those below him with the wine allot- 
ted to himself; but the offer was 
generally refused, through fear of 
offending the higher powers; and he 
soon discovered, that it was an en- 
croachment which the most liberal 
host .could not epdure. A pleasant 
story, related by him, in order to 
illustrate tlie regard paid to rank, 
paints, at the same, time, the singu- 
larity which we Iiave been describ- 
ing. 

"A droll accident befel two English 
gentlemen of considerable property, who 
were travelling for amusement in Russia. 
They were at Nicholaef; and, being invited 
by the chief admiral to dinner, were placed 
as usual, at the head of the table; where 
they were addressed by the well-known 
title ijfiMiiords Jh^iois. Tired of this ill. 
placed dktinction, they assured the admi- 
ral they were not lords, ' Then pray,* 
said their host, * what rank do you poa- 
sess?' The lowest Russian, admitted to an 
admiral's table, possesses a certain degree 
of rank; all who are in the service of the 
crown are noble by their profession; and 
they cannot comprehend the title of a mere 
gmulemaiv^ without some specifick title 
annexed. The Englishmen replied, how- 
everj that they had no other rank than 
that of English gentlemen. • Jiut your 
tkki ? You must have some title /* No, said 
they, we have no title but that of English 
gentlemen. A general silence, and many 
sagacious looks followed this last declai*a- 
tion. On the following day they presented 
themselves again at the hour of dinner, 
and were taking their station as before. 
To their surprise, they found tliat each 
person present, one after the otlier, placed 
himself above them. One was a general; 
another a lieutenant; a third an ensign; a 
fourth a police officer; a fifth, an army sur- 
geon; a sixth a secretary; and so on. All this 
was very well; they consoled themselves 
with a prospect of a snug party at the bot- 
toul of the table, where they would be the 
further removed from ceremony; but lo ! 
when the dishes came round, a first was 
empty;, a sccpnd contained the sauce 
without the mea|i a third, the rejected 



oflfals of the whole company; and, at length, 
they were compelled to make a scaJity 
meal upon the slice of black bread before 
them, and- a, Uttle dirty broth from the 
humble tureen, behind whoae compassion- 
ate veil they were happy to hide their 
confusion; at the same time being more 
amused than mortified at au adventure 
into which they now saw they brought 
themselves by their unassuming frankness: 
Had either of them said, as was really the 
case; that they were in the service of his 
Britannick majesty*s militia, or members 
of the Associated Volunteers of London, 
they would never have encountered « so 
unfavourable a reception." p. 635, 636. 

We have now contemplated the 
nobles, or we may say, in general, 
the upper classes of society. The. 
rest of the community (with the tri- 
fling exception of a few merchants 
in the seaports, who are for the most 
part foreigners) consist of the pea- 
santry, who continue in the state of 
bondsmen, in which the lower orders 
in all the rest of Europe once were. 
To paint the situation and habits of 
those persons, it is almost sufficient 
to say, that they are slaves in the 
possession of the barbarous nobles, 
whom we have already described. 
They are attached to the soil,' and 
transferred with it, like cattle; and 
although many laws are passed for 
their protection, and severe exam- 
pies are not unfrequently made of 
masters who treat them cruelly, it 
is in vain to expect any thing but 
abulie,. where a man's power is ab- 
solute over his fellow; or any thing 
but debasement in the character, 
and wretchedness in the condition, 
of one who is dependent upon the 
will of a master. A copious extract 
from Mr. Heber's journal (who tra- 
velled over much of the same ground 
with our author a few years after 
him, and has allowed him to enrich 
his notes with much valuable matter) 
contains a variety of interesting 
facts i^especting the stAte of the 
Russian bondsmen. We shall only 
extrkctthe following account of their 
payments to the mesne lords. 

•* We observed a striking diiferertce 
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between the pea8anl3 of the crown and 
those of individuals. The former are al- 
most all in comparatively easy circum- 
stances. Their ahrock; or rent, is lived at 
five roubles a year, all charges inciudeclj 
and as they are sure that it will never be 
raised, tliey are more uidustrious. T!»e 
peusants belonging to the nobles have 
tlieir abrock reg^ulated by their means of 
^ting money; at an average, throughout 
the empire, of eight or ten roubles. It 
then becomes, not a rent for land, hut a 
downright tax on their industry. Each 
ma^e peasant is obliged, by law, to labour 
three days in each week for his proprietor. 
This law takes effect on his arriving at the 
age of fifteen. If the proprietor chooses to 
employ him the other days, he maj;- as, 
for example, in a manufactory; but he then 
finds him in food and clothing. Mutual 
advantage, however, generally relaxes this 
law; and, excepting such as are selected 
for domestick servants, or, as above, arc 
employed in manufactories, the slave pays 
a certain abrock^ or rent, to l>e allowed to 
work all the week on his own account. I'he 
master is bound to furnish him with a 
house, and a certain portion of land. The 
allotment of land is, generally, settled by 
the starosta [elder of the village] and a 
meeting of the peasants themselves. In tlie 
same manner, when a master wants an in- 
crease of rent, he sends to the starostu, 
who convenes the peasants; and, by that 
assembly, it is decided what proportion 
each individual must pay. If a slave exer- 
cises any trade which brings him in more 
money than agricultural labour, he pays a 
higher a^roc^. If, by journeys to Pciers- 
burgh, or other cities, Ik- can still earn 
more, his master permits his absence, but 
his abrbck is raised. The smallest earnings 
are subject to this oppression. The pea- 
sants employed as drivers at the post- 
bouses, pay an abroek mit (;f the drinh- 
money they receive, for being permitted to 
drive; as, otherwise, the master might 
employ them in other less profitable labour 
on his own account. The aged and infirm 
are fjrovided with food and raiment, and 
lodging, at their owner's expense. Such 
as prefer casual charity to the miserable 
pittance they receive from tlieir master, 
ai*e frequently furnished with passports, 
and allowed to seek their fortune; but 
they sometimes pay an abrock even for 
this permission to beg. The number of 
beggara in Petersbui-gh, is very small; as 
when one is found, he is immediately sent 
back to his owner. In Moscow, and other 
towns, they are numerous; though | think 
less so than in London. They beg with 
great modesty^ in a low and humble tone 



of voice, frequently crossings themselT^s, 
and are niuch less clamorous and impor* 
tunate than a London beggar. 

" The maater has the power of correct- 
ing his slaves, by blows or confinement; 
but if he is guilty of any great cruelty, he 
is amenable to the laws; which ai'e, we are 
told, executed in this point witli impar- 
tiality. In one of the towers of the Khitai^ 
g^rod, at Mofecow, therb was a countess 
Soltikof oKifined for many years with a 
most unrelenting severity, which she me- 
rited, for cruelty to her slaves. Instances 
of barbarity are, however, by no means 
rare. At Kostroma, the sister of Mr. 
Kotchetof, the governour, gave me an 
instance of a nobleman who had naile4 
'(if I understood her right) his servant to 
a cross. The master was sent to a monas- 
tery, and the business hushed up. Domes- 
tick servants, and those employed in ma- 
nufactories, as they are more exposed to 
cruelty, so they sometimes revenge them- 
selves in a terrible manner. A Mr. Hetrof, 
brother to Mrs. Schepotef, who had a 
great distillery, disappeared suddenly, 
and was pretty easily guessed to hare 
been thrown into a boiling copper by his 
slaves. We heard another instance, though 
not from equally good authority, of alady, 
now in Moscow, who had been poiacMttsd 
tliree several times by her servants."*— 

" A slave can on no pretence be sold 
out of Russia, nor in Russia, to any but a 
person born noble, or, if not noble, having 
the rank of lieutenant -colonel. This rank 
is not confined to tlie military; it may ba 
obtained by them in civil situations. [Pro? 
lessor Pallas had the rank of brigadier.] 
This law is, however, eluded, as rolutiera 
[plebeians] frequently purchase slaves for 
hire, by making use of the name of some 
privileged person; and all nobles have the 
privilege of letting out tlieir slaves." — ^p, 
165. 167. 

Dr. Cl$irke's observatious seem to 
have exceeded those of Mr. Heber, 
in regard to the condition of the 
Russian villeins. He describes them 
as wholly at the inercy of their 
iioasters in practice and effect^ as 
liable to pay whaterer tribute he 
imposes; and as paying whilteye^ 
they earn beyond their own most 
scanty subsistence. The laws fot* 
their protection^ are next to a dead 
letter, according to him; and the only 
refuge of the slave is escaping &m& 
bis master's neighbourhood. We 
believe Mr. ^eber attended rather 
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xmre to the law and th^ tiieoiy) Dr, 

Clarke, to the sUte of the £ftct8; 
that the former was induced to take 
the little that is favourable in ^s 
statement from the accomits of the 
Russian nobles themselves, whose 
testimony Dr. Qarke, and with 
much justke, positively ohjects to, 
and proves, by various itistajices^ 
can, in no degree, be relied on. la 
truth, the account, even of Mr. 
Heber, gives but a sad picture of 
those unfortunate peasants; and it 
signifies little, whether we take 
^eir situation from him, or his 
friend. Dr. ClaH^e. However, we 
must add a few of the remarks made 
by the latter on this subject, after 
premising, that we consider them 
as rather colouring the picture too 
highly. After relating a boastful 
conversation held by a Russian 
prince, upon the ease and happiness 
which his slaves enjoyed, whom 1>^ 
described (in exactly the sort of 
language used by the West Indian 
slave-drivers, and now happily so 
triumphantly exploded in this en- 
lightened and humane country) « as 
having relief in sickness, refuge ii^ 
calamity, and a comfortable asylum 
in their old age," and whose situ- 
atidn his highness was pleased 
(agaiii borrowmg a topick from our 
West Indians) to contrast with that 
of English peasants, our author 
adds: 

** I had seen the peasants of this man^ 
according to his own pathetick discourse, 
* in sickness^ in calamity, and in old age;' 
and it was -weU known to every person 
present, that their * relief and refuge* 
was in death, and their * asylum' toe 
grave. Another nobleman assured tee, 
thftt the greatest punishment he inflicted 
opon his slaves (for be professed to have 
banished all corporeal chastisement) was 
to give them their liberty, and tlien turn 
them from hh door. Upon further inquiry, 
I discovered, that the slaves of this Very 
man fled from their fetters, even if there 
■was a certainty of death before their eyes, 
mCber llian remain beneath his tyraimy. 
jGreat, ip4«e|i» must be the degree of op- 
|>99&sioit^ Which a Bussian wUl not en- 

Voi^ IV» 3 <? 



dure, who, from his icra41e, crouches to 
his oppressor, and receives the rod with- 
out a murmur. Otl^er nadons speak of* 
their indolence, which is remarkable; a^ 
no people are naturally more lively, or 
more ^sposed to employment. We may 
ASkign a cause for their iilacttvity: it ii 
necessity. Can there exist ihcitement to 
labour, when it is ceirtain, jLhat a tyrai^, 
will bereave industry of all its fruits? The 
only property a Russian nohleman allows 
his peasant to possess, is the fbod be caii- 
riot, or will not, eat himself: the bark df 
trees, chail^ and other refuse; quats^ 
water, and fish oil. If the slave has suffi- 
cient ingenuity to gaiii money without hi# 
knowledge, it becomes a ^angei^pus pos- 
session; and, when once discovei^ed, fsiXU 
instantly into the hands of liis lord. X 
peasant in the village of Veto Motothf, near 
Moscow, who had been fortunatfe enough 
to scrape together a little wealth, wished 
to marry his daughter to a tradesman «f 
the city; and for that purpose, tljat she 
should be free, he oflfered fifteen thousand 
roubles for her liberty; a most unusual 
price of freedom, arid a much greater 
sum than persons of his class, situated A8 
he was, wiU be found to possess. The ty- 
rant took the ransom; and then told the 
father, that both the girl and the money 
belonged to him; and, therefore, she must 
still continue among the number of his 
slaves. What a picture do these facts af- 
ford of the state of Russia! It is thus We 
behold the subjects of a vast empire, 
stripped of all they possess, and existing 
in the most abject servitude; victims of 
tyranny and torture; of sorrow and po- 
verty; of sickness and famine. Traversing 
the provinces south of Moscow, the land 
is as the garden of Eden; a fine soil, co- 
vered with com, and apparently smiliag 
in plenty. Enter the cottage of the ppor 
labourer, surrounded by idl these riches, 
and you find him dying of hunger, or 
pining' from bad food, and in want of the 
common necessaries of life. Extensive 
pastures, covered with cattle, afford no 
milk to him. In autumn, the harvest 
yields np bread for his children. The lord 
9laims all th^ produce. At the end of sum- 
mer, every road in the southern provinoe 
is filled with caravans, bearing com and 
all sorts of provisions; every produce of 
labour and the land, to supply the lords 
of Moscow and Petersb.urfjh; ami the 
madtets, of these two capitals, which, 
like whirlpools, swallow all that conges 
within their vortes with never-ending 
voracity. Can there be a more affecting 
sight, than a Rus^i^n family, havitig gpt 
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in an abundant harvest, in vrtaitfof tbb 
common stores to supply and ^Mppert 
Uiem, through the rig^ours of t)ieir long^ 
and inclement ^winter? Let us hapten 
from its contemplation!" P. 169— l/l.e:. 

• Perhaps^ when we have tluift sur- 
veyed the condition of the different 
orders of the Russian empire, and 
when we add to the estimate?, Jhe 
grand consideration of the^^uiter 
nvant of political libertyi tlifB compa* 
.rativfily -slender degree, »'of, inter* 
course which any part, of the. state 
-can enjoy with foreign nations, and 
the darkness in whijch the court it- 
'self sits, when compared . with the 
cabinets of Mher countriest we shall 
Dot err widely in our conclusions as 
to the ptx>bable conduct of Russia, 
'considered as a whole, or as a £u« 
Topean power, and the kind of de* 
meanour which we have a. right to 
expect from her towards her neigh- 
bours, whether in negotiation, or in 
war. Her resources are another mat- 
ter; though much of what we have 
stated, applies to theni also, and 
serves to diminish, even more tlian 
the events of later times have taught 
us to do, the vague, ill founded, and 
at all periods, most inexcusable es- 
timates, which some years ago pre- 
vailed on this subject. But, at pre- 
sent, we are only viewing the cha- 
racter of this empire as an ally and 
an enemy; and considering what 
sort of conduct is likely to result 
from such a composition as we have 
been occupied in contemplating. The 
conclusion is, in fact, alreacly be- 
fore us. We have seen what the 
. nobles are, and wha];^he people. 
The {HTobability certainly is, that 
even the monarch and his family, 
but at any rate his chief counsellors, 

• should be taken from the first of 
; thpse classes; his armies must ne- 
cessarily be raided frQip the other. 

.We may easily conjecture, then, 
what is to be expected from a court 
so constituted, sending forth such 

• troops. But, granting that a foreign- 
^jir $ygul4.reign (as haS) during a re- 



markaMe period lof. Russian hlst^^i^ 
already happened) tJbe- influence of 
the instnnnents to be employed, both 
in directing and exc^utiii^v both at 
home aadtahroad, must sejpsibly af- 
fect even, the plans and operations 
of the jnost enlightened and refined 
prince whom our fancy ca» plaoe at 
the head- af affairs.. The favouriiieay 
the family connexions, the nunlstersi 
the secretaries, the generals, the infe* 
riour officers, the envoys the go- 
vemours of provinces, the subalterns, 
civil and militfl^; the judges, the 
priests, the soldiers and sailors; 
these cannot all be foreigners, and 
enlightened and refined, to second 
and. chime in with the views of the 
sovereign: and, in the management 
of a large empire, the monarch, be 
he ever so absolute, nay, be he ever 
so active and able, be he as active 
as Buonaparte or Frederick, or Cathe- 
rine or Joseph II. be he as able as 
all four combined, and as de^potick 
as the superstition and servitude of 
his people can make him; unloss he 
could perform a miracle ejrery five 
minutes of his reign^. would find it 
quite impossible to conduct his af- 
fairs uninterrupted,, nay, unswayed, 
at each step, by the nature of the 
people he is ruling over, and the in- 
struments through whom he must 
rule them. Their character and 
habits must, to a certain degree, 
give the law to his measures; fix 
the limits of his orders; and pre* 
scribe the manner of executing 
them. His publick conduct, his de- 
meanour as a sovereign, must, in a 
gre^t measure, take its tone. and 
colour from the aspect and featiu^s 
of his people. In a word, we shall 
in vain expect to meet with any 
such monster in politicks as a Eu- 
ropean monarch of the eighteenth 
century, sustaining that character 
at the head of an empire peopled 
by Calmuks, or, at best, by the vil- 
leins of the dark ages, and their 
feudal lords. 
. The outward show of civility may, 
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IbP a whUe^ deceivfe us. Frmg^d here 
and there with a shred of finer .stuff, 
the great rough mass may, at timesy 
dazzle and mislead us. .A curiK)ry 
and a distant observation of the part» 
only wherein all states may be made 
to resemble each other, will cer- 
tainly lead us^ away from the radical 
difference which, for centuries, can- 
not be got over; and thus they who 
only, in thisBup^rficial manner^ view- 
ed the empire of Catherine IL 
thought they beheld a civilized and 
European state; a -deception which 
that skilful) amMtious and profiigate 
persmiage, spared no pains to en- 
courage; and was greatly assisted 
in keeping up, by Uie passive line 
of fore%n pcdicy, which, towards all 
but her Polish and Turkish neigh- 
bours, that is, to all her European 
neighbours, she so anxiously and so 
prudently followed. But, as soon as 
her conduct) the conduct which shrf 
could not avoid pursuing, and which 
was pointed out by the construction 
of her empire, was more nearly 
scrutinized, we could discover how 
widely . different from a European 
dynasty was the empire of the Czars, 
even under so enlightened and ac- 
complished a chief. We could per- 
ceive those traits of barbarism ne- 
cessarily inherent in the whole con- 
duct of Russian affairs; and which, 
the more those should be extended 
and intermingled with the concerns 
of European politicks, were sure to 
-break out with greater effect; and 
which, in the sequel, have marked 
^ach step, that the feeble succes- 
'«ours of Catherine have so foolishly 
made from the politick state of rest, 
so conducive to her power, and to 
the reputation of her empire. 

But the proofs which later events 
have adduced' of the barbarism of 
Russia, and its unfitness to support 
a great and useful part in European 
affairs, were, in truth, not wanting 
to convince us on this point. It was 
enough to look with some attention 
at the history of that uncivilized 
country, even during the most briU 



Kant period of Cad)erine^$ i'€%n;. 
and we must say, that we feel soma 
satisfaction at the ample illustrations 
which this matter has received from 
the work now before us* AH that 
we have been now stating (which is 
only a repetitioa of what we have, 
on former occasions, preached to our 
countrymen^ with the usual success 
of those, unpleasant and troublesome 
persons who speak the truth, againsi 
the wishes of their heavers).. t*QT 
ceives the strongest confirmattofi 
from the pictures with Mrhich JOn 
Clarke's work abounds, of the cor- 
duct of the Russian government to^ 
wards its distant provinces,. and? of 
the conduct of both government aad 
people towards the neighbouring 
countries with which they had iu** 
tercourse.. We return him our thanks 
for the boldness with which he has 
spoken out on this subject, for 
daring to call things by their, right 
names; for. opposing the . feelkigs^ 
originating in gross igtiorance, we 
venly believe, which prompt the 
people in thisr country still to hanjk^^r 
after Russian alliances; for. denoim-- 
cing that nation as perfectly bai> 
barous; nay, for venturuig to hold 
up its conduct towards its neigip 
bours as infinitely worse than even 
the worst passages in the history of 
jnodern France, her treatment cf 
Switzerland and Spain. When we 
express such feelings, and hasten;to 
let our readers judge a little mojpe 
nearly of their foundation, we. lay 
our account with being, as usual> 
misrepresented, and accused of be- 
ing the apologists of France. This 
charge is, nowadays, so regular; it 
4s so invariably found in the mouths 
of the base and feeble creatures 
who have nothing else to offer, in 
defence of corruption and imbeciMty 
than hackneyed abuse of the ene- 
mies of misrule; that w^ care very 
little how often or how seldom we 
hear the sound of it. It is exact! J^; 
like the charge of jacobitism and 
popery a century ago, which used- 
to be hawked and bandied about sp 
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MntAfi tKat Swift, in a faie rem of 

ridicule, makes it one argument to 
prove Partridge's death, ^t it waa 
asaerted by a friend, of the protea-» 
tant succession, and only denied by 
Partridge . himself, whose leaning 
towards the pretendsr had, for many 
years, been more than suapected. 
We must, therefore, pooceed with- 
out even listening to audi aiiiy 
moises, knowing full well, that they 
mean merely nothing; except^ in- 
deed, that the persons who snake 
tbom are very angry, but have 
nothing to say, and can do nothing; 
that they are somewhat like dogs of 
a tender agej who bark more than 
l^ey bite; or, like certain unmusical 
insirfimenta, of manifest. use in ex- 
citing strife and tumuk, which make 
a louder noise the emptier they are. 
^ The page in the annals of Cathe- 
rine, which we are now about to sur- 
vey, is neither that in which Oc- 
%9kowy nor Ismael^ «oc Warsaw, 
stand enrolled. It is not the record 
of her domestickoppressions, her £ai- 
mily murders, the cruelties 4one in 
her state prisons, the debaucheries 
that polluted hea court, nor the tra- 
ge^es which were enacted in her 
places of exile. These things might, 
perhaps, depend on herself^ more 
than on her people; and we wish to 
take our iUustratlons from cases 
where the character of the country 
was unequivQcaUy concerned. We 
turn, therefore, to that passi^ of 
Russian story, so little known in the 
/rest of Europe, but so elegantly de- 
scriptive of both Catherine and %er 
people; the conquest, woA the subse- 
quent treatment of the Crimea. It is 
upon this damned spot thitt we must 
now gaze for a moment; a spot 
which all the perfumes of Astrachan 
wili not sweeten, nor %fae waters of 
the Wolga wash away* 

Our ^thor travelled all over the 
Crimea, and reskied, for a length of 
time, m various parts of it. He en- 
joyed the beneiit of constant and 
instructive intercourse with all the 
persons best quali&ed to give him 
information of its recent history and 



present slate. They were chieif 
officers in the service of Rusfua, and 
professor Pallas, one of the greatest 
landed proprietors in the peninsula, 
and devoted to the sovereign from 
whom his wealth waa derived. Our 
author conversed also with liie na« 
lives; and more than all ^lis) he ^aw, 
vrith his own eyes, much of what he 
relates. If his narrative and his de- 
scriptions stand in some points un- 
supported, it is only because there 
are no other authors of any note 
who touch those parts of the sub- 
ject With the single exception of 
Mr. Eton, who endeavours some- 
thing in palliation of the enormities 
in question, we know of nothing that 
has ever i^en written, inconsistent 
with Dr. Clarke's account; and we 
shall, by and by, have occasion to 
show how little credit is due to that 
strenuous, and, wo fear, not alto- 
'gether disinterested apologist of 
Russia, if, indeed, the publioatioii of 
Mr. Thornton's work on Turkey- 
has left any doubt upon the si:d>ject. 
With such authority, and from suck 
quarters, proceed the statements 
which we are now to give, in our 
axuhor's own words. W« take the 
passages almost at random, from 
the portion of liis book which relates 
to the Crimea, beginning with a few 
particulars relating more immedi- 
ately to the hostilities and the coik 
quest of that once happy and peace- 
ful country. 

** The havock made in all the towa^ of 
the Crimea, during thte varioqa revolu- 
tions, and frequent ehange of h^sbitaiitB 
the couAti^ hsa sustained* has coofoied 
er annihilated almost every valMsUe 4fh 
cument, for the Uli^tratioa of il^ fone^ 
history. But, of all the people who have 
hitherto scourged this devoted land« pone 
have proved ao injurtous to. the interests 
of kterature as the Russimis. I dsve aot 
mention ttie high authority on which the 
traita of their natk>na& character wepe 
deliveped to me» at the time I am conduct- 
ing this part of my journal It la sufficient 
to say, one whoJI)est knew them, affirmed^ 
that there was no characteristick of a Rus- 
sian more striking, than that of waotoi^ 
destroying vdiateyer is.psl^d by e«lig:ht- 
ened nations. In' Kertchy, after leveUing 
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the. .t\tlns» whose o.wners it is their dftil\' 
practice to defraud. False in all their 
|>ablick engagements, as well as in their 
private treaties, they issued an ukase, in- 
viting e-vtek ^nerchants ta settie' in the 
town; but no^ sooner bad 'theao deiUde^ 
people .fi;Ked there with their families, 
than the soldiers pulled down the housfes 
about their ears; using, at the same time, 
#tber in^'i^Jdating measures, to compel 



irf tte K.*»n^« tFODtoafQiit,. as we h«r# 
not room for it> aa4 the subject i» 
not m unjmowiit as h» seems to 
think. Po^mkia w«& tk^ amlsoF of 
tiie meftsin^ bUA he acted vhh tha 
^tire eonotkfrence of hi» imperial 
'BttistresB- By the treaty with Turkey, 
Skakift Gherar, of the family of 



them to higher duties, than any even of &haftSi yrha bad J3cenr detained at 

the RuBfliaoa tbeimsel^ea ha»e paid| tso Pet$;r$biUfghasaho8t£^evwaspdbiC6d 

«Fkomiio.eMnpi»,nshadbpenaocordf4. on the tkyoi» of tkc Cplmea. In^ 

Thus insulted and plundered, the op- triiruerB ^Te]!e nlaced about his wr 

pressed Greeks demanded permission to Z.^^2^ \r u • ^ 

leave the peninsufe; which was posiUvely ' *?^' ^*^?. ^P^ ^^f ^O «WPy act 

refused/' that deuid adieaate the affections of 

^ To describe what Baktcheserai was, ^ stibyeets. By th«ir instigatioa, lie 

it would be necessary to eonvey ideas at inArodiigHKed foreiga usages^ drained 

i^ adequate to the piesent ^ppeamnpe His treasury, and imposed the !U08t 

^f Its rums: and thi* IS very difficult, ^^j^ ^^^^ ^jj ^^^^ ^^ Rtttsiajl 



The savage and wanton barbarity of tlie 
Russians found in the magnificence of this 
capital wherewith to exercise, in its full 
tfcope, their favourilse passion for destruc- 
tion. The city was divided into several 
depwrtvientSy pf which the Greek colony 
alone occiy)ied oife entire and extensive 
valley. This they entirely demolished, not 
leaving one stone upon another. The 
palace of the Khan, in the centre of the 
town, was that in whidi he usually re- 
sided) bat he had a favourite and move 
l^li^asjuig retirement in a maff ni6cent edl- 
ieei most deiightfulfy situated beneath a 
mottiUain, upon the sloping side of a 
keauti&l vale. This they so completely 
erased, that without a guide to the spot, 
no one' can discover even where k stood. 
0f the rest of the city not above one third 
amr t&amm. Were I to detail half the 
cruelties, the extortions, the rapine and 
barbarity, practised by the Russians upon 
the devoted inhabitants of the Crimea, 
«nd their deluded Khan, the relation 
would exceed belief I have the autiiority 



envoys dilated upon to the nobles; 
and thus succeeded in creadng a 
vevoky which forced the Khaa to 
fly. He was dieft k>duced to ask as^ 
sietance firam Russia. An annyiwas 
marched to restore him;, and eirer^ 
one wafi put to death, whose influ- 
ence could bceonie fsM^midahie, utfr 
der prete&ce of ha^g assisted in 
the rebellion. Vast numbers yf^we 
cimipeUed to leave the country^; and 
the unhappy pvinee was isitoed tp 
ordfr his nobles to be stoned to 
death) In; presence of the Russian 
army, for havh^ rebelled at the in^ 
stigation of the Russian embassy. 
Ruined in the estimation of hie 
country, the Kluin was speedily re- 
quired, by his powerful ally, to re- 
sign his ci'own, to leave the poiin- 
sula, and to sim a declaration, that 



«f one of their commanders, whom I dare his whole fsonily were rightfully de 
_--. i»__ . ..__ .1. . ^^.^ .!._ pQgg^^ jjg Pegged; and was toJd, 

that he should be allowed an esta- 
blishment at Petersburgh, with a 
courts pension^ and titles, and the 
entire control of his own person 
and household. Our readers will, 
doubtless, recollect, here,the treaties 
of Bassein, Oude, and Madras, by 
which, after nearly the same course 
of events^ the Peishwah, and the 
nabobs of Oude and the Carnatick, 
were so generously, and with suc^i 



not name, Ibr asserting, that when the 
MfdioB, or Tartar priests, ascended the 
minarets at mid-dayrto proclaim the nocm, 
aecording to their usual custom, the Has- 
siati soldiers amused themselves by firing 
Auskets at them; and in one of 'these in- 
stances, a priest was killed. The repag- 
nsmcy with which every £ngltsh reader 
wilt perasean account of such enomuties, 
may lead him to doubt tiie veracity of the 
representation; although given as it was 
received from an eyewitness of the act." 
F. 433—4, and 466— 7. 
We forbear to pursue the exact 
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%.nkm regsMi to ^e law of nations, 
as well as their own contenience, 
permitted, in return for their sove- 
reign authority, to enjoy the undis* 
turbed regulation of their seraglios. 
But the topick Is invidiouay ai»i we 
hasten irtm iu The Khan persisted 
in refusing those tempting offers; 
and was dragged, by force, to a 
miserable hamlet, on the river Oka, 
seven hundred miles from Peters- 
hurgh, where he was kept a close 
prisoner, and' not even p^mitted to 
visit that capital. Sunk in despon- 
dency land wretchedness, h<f begged 
•10 be given up to the Turks, that he 
fnight be freed, from ^ misery, by 
death* The Bussians, at hat, took 
compassion on'their victim, and ex- 
posed him on the Turkish frontier, 
where he was seized, sent in irons 
to Rhodes, and beheaded. Mr. Eton, 
in the crusade^, which he preached 
against the Crescent, under the name 
of a « Survey of the Turkish cm- 
pirc^^ says '^the Khan retired to 
Kaluga" [p. 323.]; as if, says Dr. 
Clarke,..the liberty of retiring was 
ever luiown in Russia; and, in or^ 
der to express the closing sce^ie of 
,tiie prince's career, which we have 
just been faintly sketching, the same 
correct and impartial writer tells us, 
that the Khan ^ quitted. Russia, and 
retired to Constantinople." [p. 308«^ 
He terms the light of the Russians 
to the Crimea " sacred;*^ and, in a 
fervour of enthusiasm, exclaims, 
*> the mouth is. unholy which dares 
tp arraign it." This, ^alous aujthor, 
however, admits [p.. 327.] the ex- 
. pulsion of 75,0pO Christians, by the 
Russians, almost all of whom.pQ« 
rished in the deserts of Nagay ! ; We 
shall now show in what .jnanner» a 
conquest thus made. has, since been 
treated.. ; < . 

" If it be now asked,- what the Russians 
have done with reg-ard to the Crimea, after 
the depravity,- the ciTielty, and the mur- 

• ders by which it was obtained,- and on 
that accouro,, became so; fiivourite an ae- 
quUition'in t^pir eye^^^ihG ai)#w«r is 

, gjiven in fevv. words. They have lai4 wsate 



the coutitry^ cut down the trees; palled 
down the houses; overthrown the sacred 
edifices of the native*, with aU their pub- 
lick buildings; destroyed the publick aque« 
ducts; robbed the inhabitants; insulted 
the Tartars in their acts of publick wor- 
ship; torn up from the tombs, the bodies 
of their ancestors, eaating their rehcka 
upon dtuighills, and feeding swine out of 
their coffins: annihilated all the monu- 
ments of antiquity; breaking^ up alike 
the sepulchres of saints and ||fcuns, and 
scattering their ashes in the air. *• Auferrcy 
rapere, trmUdare, falni n6nunibit9, impg- 
rium: atqw ubi foUtudinem faciwtt pctcem 
apellatit /'*— 

•• There was sometliing veiy emphatick 
in the speech of a poor Tartar, who, one 
day, lamenting in his g^arden, the havocfc 
made among bis fruit trees, by a severe 
fiPost, said: • We never used to experience 
such hard weather; but since the Rus- 
sians came, they seem to hare brought 
their winter along with thcm.*»* P. 471, 

Nor is this mere declamation and 

general desbription: The following 

extract gives the evidence collected 

, by the author himself. Indeed, it 

contains the testimony of his senses. 

*♦ Fifty families are, at present, the 
whole population of the once magnificent 
town of Caffa; and, in -scmie instances, a 
single house is found to contain i^ioie 
than one family. The melancholly. deva^ 
tation committed by the Russians^: while 
it draws tears down, the cheeks Of 'the 
Tartars, and extorts numy a sigh from the 
Anatolian Turks,, ,who. resort to Ctifia, to 
commercial purposes, cannot fail to ex- 
cite the indignation of every enlightened 
.people. At Caffa, during, the time we. re- 
mained, the 'Soldiers were allowed to 
:OverUirow the beantiful mosques, or to 
convert them into magaMnes, to pull 
down. tlje. minarets, tear up the pubhok 
fountains, and to destroy all the publick 
aquaducts, for the sakeof a small quili- 
.tity of lead, which they were ther^ 
enabled t<> obtain. Such is the true nature 
of Russian- protection; such the sort of al« 
liance which Russians endeavoui: to fbiv 
with every nation weak enough to submit 
-to their power, or to become their. dupe. 
. Wliile tliese works . of destruction were 
goings on, the officers were amusing 
themselves in beholding the mischief. 
Tall and stalely minarets, whose' lof^ 
spires added such, grace and digmty -lo 
the toK^i, wcsre daily levelled with the 
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ground; which, besides their connexion 
with religious establishments, for whose 
maintenance, the integrity of the Russian 
empire had been pledged, were of no 
other value to the destroyers, than to sup- 
ply a few soldiers with buUets, op their 
officers with a drare. I was in a Turiush 
coifeehouse at GafPa, wlien the principal 
minaret, one of tJie ancient and charac- 
teristick monuments of the country, to 
which the Kussian^ iiad been some days 
employed in fixing blocks and ropes, came 
down with such violence, that its fall 
^ook every house in the place. The 
Tui'ks, seated on divans, were all smo- 
king; and, when that is the case, an eartli- 
^ake will scarcely rouse theni: never- 
theless, at this flagrant act of impiety and 
dishonour, they rose, breathing out deep 
•and bitter curses against the enemies of 
their prophet. Even tlje Greeks, who were 
present, testified their anger, by simiUu!^ 
imprecations. One of them, turning to 
me, and shrugging his shoulders, said, 
with a countenance of contempt and in- 
dignation, IxvBuul Scythians 1 which 
1 found, afterwards, to be a common term 
of reproach; for, though the Greeks pro- 
fess the same religion as the Russians, 
they detest the latter as cordially as do 
the Turks, or Tartars. The most lament- 
able part of the injury thus sustained has 
been in the destruction of the conduits 
and ipublick fountains, which conveyed, 
together with the purest water from dis- 
tant mountains, a source of health and 
comfort to the people. They first carry off 
■ the leaden pipes, in order to make bul- 
lets; tli^n they take down all the marble 
slabs and large stones for building ma- 
terials, which they employ in the con- 
'Struction of barracks; lastly, tliey blow 
up the channels which convey water, be- 
cause they say the water porters cannot 
earn a livelihood where there are publick 
fountains. Some of those fountains were 
of great antiquity, and beautifully deco- 
rated with marble reservoirs, as well as 
by bas-reliefs and inscriptions* In all 
Mahometan countries, it is considered as 
an act of piety, to preserve and to adorn 
the publick aqueducts. Works of that 
nature once appeared in almost every 
street of Cafifa; some were publick wash- 
iag<^lace8; others poured out streams 
ofWter as clear as crystal, for allaying 
the thirst of the inhabitants, and for ab- 
lutions prior to going to the mosques. 
They were nearly all demolished when 
• we arrived. 

*' The sculptured marbles of its ancient 
Grecian inhabitants had not shared a bet- 
ter f»te. All that eve^i-Mahometaas bad 



spared of bas-reliefs, of io«oriptioni,ar 
architectiiral pillars^, w^ere .broken bf tbe 
Russians, and sold as .materials to ccna- 
struct their miserable ban^a.cks. We found 
the identical marbles, described by Ode- 
rico, broken -aitd- exposed *lbf sale in th^ 
ruins ni the oid^ 6en««se Ibtfl^s^s. These 
were of . pecMlial^ kyt<rest» bscicui&tb&f 
relatjB^ to the^ history vof> the ^own- ft; waia 
in vain that we ^lici^ed to hecome pu^. 
chasers; the request was imrtediately de- 
nted l)y the general officer, '^tranger^,* 
hesaid; *af'e not permitted to take any 
thing out «f tbe lUMintrjt.' in a. ibort time; 
nothing wi^j^x^aiQ in:Caifa<l»ittbe:tKttM» 
of desolation which its- Russian ^n^^ 
rors may leave behind theiia.!' p. 445, 448« 

The tesltimony of professor Psllaj^ 
may be^dedf though it is evidefitlv 
i^strained hy the delicacy. of his Bl«^ 
tuition. • '^-♦•^ 

*'The mild and amiable Pallas, not- 
withstanding the awe under which he was 
kept by the Russian government, could 
not pass in silence the destruction of these 
beautiful buildings. It is interesting to re- 
mark the caution with which he suppresses 
his indignation, while he communicates 
the fact. * When I caused,' says he, * thjB 
prospect of thii town [Caffa] to be drawn 
from the side next the bay, there were two 
minareU, sixteen &thoms high, and fur- 
nished with serpentine staircases, leading 
to the top; though both structures have since 
been demolished.^ Trav. vol. II. p. 267.— 
Had the professor ventured two syllables 
further, if he had merely added the word 
alaa / his gray hairs would not have saved 
him from what the archbishop of Moscow 
[p. 153, of this volume] so emphaticalljr 
styled * The fiee air of Siberia.' Indeed, 
few would have ventured even to mention 
the circumstance." p. 447. 

The appropriate commentary on 
all this is to be found in the folloi;«^- 
ing passage, with which we close 
these extracts: 

"It may be asked: Why so little has 
been hitherto made publick concerning the 
real clukracter of this very profligate peo- 
ple ? to which the answer is, that there is 
no country where such pains have bec.i 
'^employed to prevent it. There is nothing 
in which the late Catherine employed so 
much artifice, as in keeping secret the true 
history of her own people, and^the wretch- 
ed, state of her empire. This is evident in 
all her correspondence with Voltaire; in 
tdl her instructions to her ministers; in the 
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ftkifteg-HilsebmHls pttldiahed ^y her hired 
mtMxn^ Iwt lN«ticul«cVf in the woii: fibe, 

-.-wkh her a^ent&y put together, in answer 

.to th^ writings or tlie abbij de la Chappe. 

. A ptLTty of her scavans were en^a^ed to 

'ftctoittpany her m a voya^ Aiwn the 
ifblgti. As th«y tiu)*d ftkkng', siie caused 
iCbat wQcHc- td be read» eve97 ohe |)reseiit 

:l>m^>e4lted upofito eontaribuu^ soroethin^y 

^(t^«r of.«mart criticism, or contradictory 
remark; and t)>e notes so collected, being" 
afterwards put together by the celehrat^d 

'MuShtn' Piiskin, constititted the work 
^hiofti b^ara th^ iH\e of The ^nUOotei 
1 't«chai^€di t^tB MiibtinKtHai from ooeof 

.^thc. persDfia «dho wab present with ]ier 
y|^n that occasion, and who, also, add«4 

. his ^Uare.to the undertaking. Nothing can 
he inore deceitful than th6 ghire wliich 
pluyed about the court of Petersburg^ in 
the time of Catherine. Pompous plans of 
improvemftiit seemed to he the subjtet at' 

. dady oonve^satipn, and were industriou.Hly 
propagated in foreign countries, not one 
of wbicJi were carried into effect. iJliey 
existed only upon paper, like the troops 
Which Russia often arfects to muster upon 
her frontiers; or, like the mimerous go- 
vemttoenta and garrisons, whose names 
serve to occupy the void spaces upon tlie 
maps of her desolate territories." p. 434, 
435. 

Such is the picture presented to 
tis, of the Russian empire, under the 
most enlightened and renowned of 
its s6vereigns; and such are the 
deeds of the people^ from whose in* 
terference in the concerns of oivi- 
lized nudotis, so mighty a check iias 
been more than once looked for^ to 
the progrees of French injustice and 
oppression. It is melancholy to reflect 
on the prevalence of this grand de- 
HisidD; still mope painful to think, 
over what superiour minds it has, at 
different tinies^ bom sway. Mr. Fox, 
eminently gifted as he wasy and dis- 
tinguished, above other statesmen, 
by sound {^ enlightened views of 
continental policy, fell into the grie- 
vouB efrour of placing his confidence 
in cabinets trf MiKlcovites, and fortn- 
ing expectations of opposing, by 
means of that barbarous state, a re- 
sistance to the power of France* We 
do not say that his conduct was, on 
any matierial occasion, swayed by 
this bias^ 9o as to injure the soun4* 



ness of his coun^ls. Too miidb 
weight was, perhaps, allowed to^w 
Russian alliance, in managing tlie 
last segouations at Paris; but tlve 
fatal impolicy; of the prece^ifeig year? 
the thii*d coalition, in which our 
tmion with the Tartar power was 
intimate and effective, hampered 
the proceedings of the late ministry, 
who succeeded in this, as. in somai^y 
other respects^ to the consequences 
of errours not imputable to them- 
selves. The leaning of Mr. Fox:« 
mind on this subject, which we at 
present have in view, was rather in 
ins speeches while in oppositjlofif 
and in tlie anxiety which he showed 
to regard Russia, raitber than Aua- 
tria, as the rallying point of the En- 
glish interest against France. It ib 
with the utmost humility that we 
presume to hint at such subjects, 
and to offer an opinion so utterly 
repugnant to the tenets of that iltus- 
trions statesman. But it would be a 
want of honesty not to speak out 
against errours, which we conscien- 
tiously believe to have been of the 
most dangerous nature, and which 
derive, from the countenance of hia 
high authority, a power and infit^tice 
that do not naturally belong to them* 
AVe ventured to express the same 
sentiments both during the.UfOfof 
that great man, and during the go- 
vernment of his party; and we now 
repeat them, upon more full cortsi- 
deration and more ample proofs, 
with less scruple, and less fear of 
our motives being misrepresented. 

The importance of the discusifam 
in which we have been engaged, has 
occupied us so long, that we are 
compelled to confine what remains 
of our remarks on Dr. Clarke's book 
within very narrow limits. We s^l 
follow hiih rapidly throu^ the re- 
mainder of his journey^ and merely 
refer our readers to the points on 
which he deserves to be more ml* 
nuteiy consulted. With ri^apect to 
the size and population of Moscowi 
he gives, from Mr. Heber's MS« 
journal, a very stccttrate statement. .^ 
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The population it, as Hsual, greatly 
exaggerated. The intendant oi' po* 
lice reckoned it at only 350^00 
fixed inhabitants^ and 30,000 retain- 
ers and servants of the nobles^ vrho 
only reside in it during winter. The 
circuit of the town, including many 
vacaiit spaces^ is about twenty six 
tiiiies; being twelve times as large 
as St. Petersburgh. The account 
which oar author vgives of the old 
archbishop, Plato, to whom he paid 
a visit, is extremely interesting, 
though, if published during Paul's 
reign, it would, infallibly have sent 
that prelate to Siberia; and, there-, 
fore, it had better not have been 
printed, even at the present time; as 
we have no notice of his being dead, 
and the emperour Alexander, or the 
archduke Constantine, may one day 
prove somewhat capricious, for any 
thing our author can possibly tell. 
We must add, however, in justice 
to Dr. Clarke, that he has very great 
merit in having, generally, avoided 
the vice of xnost travellers— that of 
publishing what may injure indivi- 
duals. 

From Moscow (where the tyranny 
of Paul made their residence almost 
as uncomfortable as in the capital, 
so false is the idea, that despotism 
relaxes at a distance from its centre !) 
our travellers proceeded to the 
Crimea, and took a circuitous route 
through the country of the Don 
Cossacks, and made also an excur- 
sion into Kuban Tartary and Circas- 
sia. This, including the accounts of 
the Crimea, which we have already 
noticed, forms by far the most inte- 
resting part of the work before us. 
7he route is novel, and we know of 
no modem traveller who describes 
it- The author's progress was more 
full of adventures, and attended with 
greater dangers, than in the other 
parts of his journey; though, cer- 
tainly, he shows much goodness, as 
well as honesty, in contradicting the 
accounts so prevalent in Russia, of 
the risks to which strangers are 
exposed from the natives of those 

Vol. IV. - 3 n 



remote provinces. The • botanical 
collections, which are judiciou^y 
thrown into the notes, must prove 
interesting to the cultivators of that 
science; and the antiquary will find 
much curious matter in various 
pages of this branch of the work. 
But we chiefly piize the accounts 
Which it contains of the nations 
whom our travellers visited, and the 
new light in which it places the 
character and manners of some them. 
Very copious and interesting sketch- 
es are given of the Don Cossacks, 
the Kuban Tartars, the Circassians, 
and the Crim Tartars. Of these 
sketches, we purpose saying a few 
words. 

The account given of the Don 
Cossacks, places that people in a 
perfectly new point of view. Instead 
of a horde of savages, nay, of the 
very worst of savages, as they are 
represented all over Europe, entire- 
ly from the habits of those whom the 
Russians have in their armies, and 
from the studious calumnies of the 
Russians, our author found them an 
innocent and daily improving race 
of men; iniinitely less barbarous than 
the best of the Russians, and living 
among themselves in peace, comfort, 
and even wealth. Were we to add, 
that he describes them as a oivilized 
and a highly polished people, it 
might be suspected that we were, 
misled either by our own enthusiasm, 
or by that which we had imbibed 
from our author; yet, so it is; and we 
own, we conceive the author to have 
been somewhat misled, by finding 
the reality so very dififerent from the 
anticipation, and suspect him of ha- 
ving been a little too rapturous in 
his picture of the Cossacks, from 
finding them so much superiour 
both to the Russians, and to the 
Russian accounts of them. However, 
he gives facts, and speaks from his 
own observation; and, therefore, has 
a right to be heard somewhat more 
at length. We shall give one pas- 
sage, from many, which might be 
selected, to the same purpose. 
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" In Tscherchaskoy ilicy live an' amica- 
ble and pleasant life. Someti^nes they' 
haTe ftubiick amosementg, such as ballft* 
and parties of pleasure. Once they had a; 
theatre, but it was prohibited. In some 
of their apartments we observed maho- 
gany bookcases, with glass doors, contain- 
ing a small library. They are, in every i*e- 
spect, entitled to praise for their cleanli- 
ness, whether of their persons or tlieir 
houses There is no nation (I will not 
even except my own) more . cleanly in 
their apparel thfui tlie Cossacks. The drevs 
of their women is sing-ular. It differs from 
all the costumes of Russia; and its magni- 
ficence is vested in the ornaments of a 
cap, somewhat i^sembling the mitre of 
a. Greek bishop. The .hair of married 
women is tucked under this cap, which 
is covered with pearls und gold, or adorn- 
ed with flowers. The dress of a Cossack 
g-irlis elegant; a silktnnick, with trowsers 
listened by a girdle of solid silver, yel- 
low boots, and an Indian handkerchief 
round the head. A proof of their riches 
was afforded in the instance of the mis- 
tress of thie house where we lodged. This 
woman walked about the apartments, 
without shoes or stockings; and, being 
asked for some needles to secure tlie in- 
sects we had collected, opened a box, in 
which she showed us pearls to the value 
of ten thousand roubles. Her cupboard, 
at the sanie time was filled with plate and 
costly porcelain The common dress of 
the men in Tscherchaskoy was a blue 
jacket, with & waistcoat and trowsers of 
white dimity; the latter so white and spot- 
less, that they seemed always new. The 
tattered state of a ti'aveller's wardrobe, 
but ill fitted us to do credit to our country 
in this respect. I never saw a Cossack in 
a dirty suit of clothes. Their hands, more- 
over, are always clean; their hair free 
from vermin; their teeth white; and their 
skin has a healthy and cleanly appear- 
ance. Polished in their manners, instruct- 
ed in their minds, hospitable, generous, 
disinterested in their hearts, humane and 
tender to the poor, good husbands, good 
fatliers, good wives, good mothers, vir- 
tuous daughters, valiant and dutiful sons; 
such ai'e the natives of Tschez'chaskoy. In 
conversation, the Cossack is a gentleman ; 
for, he is well informed, free from preju- 
dice, open, sincere, and upright." P. 
292—204. 

He then gives an anecdote as fol- 
lovrs: 

" Perhaps an anecdote, which I shall 
now relate, may render the preceding con- 
trast between the Cossacks and Russians 



more striking. The truth of it, on account 
of its notoriety, will not be disputed by 
either party. Whenever a quarrel amons^ 
the Cossacks causes them to combrtt each 
pther, they fight, as in England, w^th their 
fists, and never with knives, (lagp;ers, or 
any sharp instrument. This practice is so 
established a characteristick of their }>eo- 
ple, that it gave rise to a very remarkable 
wa^r. Tcplof and Gelaginj two of the 
late empress Catherine's privy counsellors, 
happened to be in her presence, when it 
was told her, that a Cossack priest, then 
a monk in the convent of St. Alexander 
Ncvski, had been arrested for cutting the 
throat of a young woman, whom he had 
made pregnant, and with whom he had 
quarrelled; upon which Teplof offered to 
wager with Gelagin, that the monk was 
not a Cossack. The bet was made, and 
won by Teplof; the monk proving to be a 
Russian. Being questioned how he could 
possibly divine tJ)e probable success of 
his wager: * Because,' said he, * no Cos- 
sack would strike a woman: if he did, 
he would use his hand, and not his knife." 
P. 295, 296. 

The author visited different per- 
sons of this nation; and, in short, 
lived amongst them. Nor does any 
part of the narrative, during his 
stay, at all affect the accuracy of 
the above highly coloured picture. 
Nor does Mr. Heber's journal, wj^o 
saw the same people a few years af- 
terwards, leave it at all doubtful that 
he had formed, in general, a similar 
opinion, although somewhat less 
rapturously stated than that of Dr. 
Clarke. His testimony is important, 
as confirming, to a certain extent, 
the above account. " The manners," 
says Mr. Heber, " of the people 
struck us, from their superiority to 
the Russians, in honour and dignity. 
A lieutenant at Petersburgh, who 
once begged alms of us, bowed 
himself to the ground, and knocked 
his head on the floor. A lieutenant 
here" [Tscherchaskoy, the capital 
. of the Don Cossacks! " who was 
imprisoned, and also begged, made 
the request in a manly and dignified 
manner, and thanked us, as if we 
had been his comrades." In a bil- 
liard-room, belonging to a very good 
inn, Mr. Heber observed a number 
of German priests, and, conversing 
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^vith one of them, found the Cossacks 
quite well acquainted with the his* 
tory of Alexander and Darius. « Edu- 
cation," he adds, « among the Cos- 
sacks, is not so low as is generally 
thought, and it improves daily. All 
the children of officers are sent to 
the academy of Tscherchaskoy, and 
learn French, German, &c." It was 
holyday time when we were tliere; 
but their progress was well spoken 
of." Other passages might be pro- 
duced from the same MS. Journal, 
in which similar testimony is born 
to the superiority of the Cossacks 
over the Russians: but, we would 
rather refer our readers to the nar- 
rative of Dr. Clarke's residence 
. among this people, than to any formal 
. character, or set description of their 
. manners. The great excellence of a 
book of travels is, that if it only 
, contains a tolerably faithful register 
.©f occurrences, we can correct any 
: errours in the author's general re- 
n>?irks, and can gain good infor- 
mation on a variety of points, which 
. he may either have misunderstood, 
. or not turned his attention to. 

The account which our travellers 
give of the Circassians presents a 
. remarkable contrast, in almost every 
, particular, to the foregoing sketch 
of the Cossacks. With the exception 
of the ferocious valour which the 
men, like all savages, possess, and 
the singular beauty of form which 
distinguishes the women, no one 
estimable quality is to be traced in 
• either the description or the occur- 
rences relating to this barbarous 
tribe. The Circassians are separated 
from the Russian dominions by the 
Kuban; on the Russian side of which 
river, the Tchernomorski Cossacks 
havQ their settlements. They re- 
ceived froiKi Catherine a district of 
country conquered from the Kuban 
Tartars; and removed thither about 
the year 1792, nine years before our 
author visited the country. Origin- 
ally they inhabited the marshes of 
the Dnieper, where the population 
was composed of an assemblage of 



refugees from all nations; insomuch 
that there was scarcely a Europeaa 
language that might not be found 
among this horde. In their . new 
country, they have the same privi- 
leges with the Don Cossacks; are 
much less refined and wealthy; but, 
as far as the observations of Dr. 
Clarke and Mr. Heber went, ex- 
treniely well disposed and honest; 
and even hospitable, according to 
their scanty means. It is needless 
to add, that they live in constant 
hostility . with their savage neigh- 
bours, the Circassians; and it ap- 
pears by no means the plan of the 
Russian government to check these 
animosities. Here, again, we must 
refer to the work of Dr. Clarke, en- 
riched by the notes of Mr. Heber, 
for more ample details on this 
curious subject. Our travellers had 
the advantage of being in the country 
during a campaign between the two 
nations; and, after witnessing part 
of their military operations, were 
present also at the conclusion of the 
peace. The war began from the 
same cause, was carried on with 
the spirit, and terminated in the 
kind of accommodation which usu- 
ally marks the rise and progress of 
barbarous warfare. 

Referring our readers, likewise, 
to the work itself for accounts of 
the Crim Tartars, as well as of the 
Jews, Armenians and Greeks, in 
the Crimea (particularly to pages 
416, 482 and 518) we can scarcely 
afFcird room to do more than name 
the interesting particulars respect- 
ing professor Pallas, and the resi- 
dence of our travellers in his hos- 
pitable and elegant retirement. From 
thence they journeyed by Perecop, 
to Kerson, or Cherson, where they 
collected many circumstances re- 
lating to the justly celebrated How- 
ard's latter illness and death. Could 
we spare room for this extract, it 
would afford us real satisfaction, a.> 
the mind can surely never be more 
profitably or pleasingly employed, 
than in meditating oa the charactci- 
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of that most amiable and singular 
person.* We cannot help noticing, 
however, an amusing, were it not 
rather a melancholy piece of Scla- 
vonian virta^ in a certain count 
Potocki, who has, it seems, con- 
spired with hi& lady, a person of a 
romamick turn of mind, to have the 
body of the philanthropist removed 
to some proper place in his plea- 
sure-grounds, where temples may 
be erected, and fStes given, in 
honour of Benevolence. Howard 
himself desired that he might be 
laid in a spot of earth, which he 
chose, and only a sun-dial erected 
over his grave, without any inscrip- 
tion. The neighbouring people, who, 
with a pious veneration for so pure 
a mind, flocked in thousands to pay 
tlie last duties to his remains, have, 
instead of the dial, raised a rude 
pyramid, surrounded with posts and 
chaitts; nor can we avoid wishing, 
with Dr. Clarke, that the well- 
meant, but most absurd intentions 
of the count and countess, may be 
defeated; that his honoured ashes 
may remain undisturbed, to bestow 
an interest upon that bleak and bar- 
ren spot where they now rest; and 
preserve, in the wild tribes among 
whom his last dtiys were spent, a 
recollection of the only deeds of 
kindness ever done amongst them. 

After leaving the Crimea, the 
route bf our travellers lay across 
the Bog, to Odessa, on the Black 
Sea. There they embarked, having 
made their escape, with much diffi- 
culty, from the scrutinizing police 
of the emperour Paul; and, after a 
most dangerous and tempestuous 
voyage, as the passage of that 



stormy sea generally is, were forced 
to put into the harbour of Ineada; 
from whence they afterwards reach- 
ed Constantinople. The description 
given of the scenery during this 
voyage, particularly of the magnifi- 
cent prospects on entering the canal, 
and arriving at the city, do great 
credit to Dr. Clarke's powers in 
this department of writing. 

Here the present work breaks 
off; and, whatever our author has 
to relate of Turkey and Greece, of 
the Greek islands and Egypt, where 
he extended his travels, is reserved 
for another volume. While we ex- 
press out* anxiety for its appear- 
ance, ttnd repeat once more the ob- 
ligations under which he has al- 
ready laid us, we shall conclude an. 
article, already too long, but pro- 
tracted by the more than ordinary 
importance of some of the topicks, 
by submitting to our author a few 
notices of faults and trifling' slips, 
into which he has been betrayed. 

Dr. Clarke is extremely free from 
the sins of affectation, and attempt- 
ing fine writing, either where he is 
unequal to it, or where it would be 
out of place. Yet, we do not at all 
approve of the meteorological si- 
milie which runs through p. 100. . 
Speaking of the tyranny of Paul,^ 
he says, " A Aon mot^ an epigram, 
the sparks and ebullitions of in- 
ventive genius, like sudden flashes 
of lightning in the darkness of 9, 
nocturnal tempest, rendered, as they 
vanished," &c. And then, speaking 
of Catherine's reign, it is a very fine 
day, a northern summer contrasted 
with the night of winter, and so 
forth. The aiisery of all which is, 



* The praise so universally bestowed, in his own country, on Howard, and scfloudly 
echoed in every part of the civilized world, almost proves, tliat, to be tamdus even in 
his own day, a man need not deal by wholesale in the misery of his fellow creatures. 
But it was well remarked by one of felie .ablest and best men of our times (sir S. 
Romilly) in the debates upon some of those measures of legislative reform, to 
which, under every possible disadvantage from the neglect of some, and the pitiable 
bigotry of others, he perseveres in applying the powers of his enlightened Tnind, that 
with all our tributes of praTseto Howard, we have never yet taken one step towards - 
erecting the fittest monument to his memory, by adopting any of his wise and salutary - 
plans. 
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that the subject forces him to minute 
particulars; and in Bve lines after the 
above sublime pa:ssage, we come to 
pug-dogs, ivory-headed canes, waist- 
coat flaps, and shoestrings. The 
sensations of the author in his voy- 
age to Azof [p. 314] seem also un- 
called fdr; because something quite 
akin, and innowise infcriourto "the 
reflections, very interesting at the mo- 
ment," which were excited by " iht 
consciousness of sailing with all 
Europe on his right hand, and all 
Asia on his left," might have been 
procured by a walk on the west 
coast of Ireland or Cornwall. We 
do not think, either, that Russia is, 
« morally considered,'* very " like 
an enormous toad," notwithstanding 
the reasons given in support of this 
idea {[p. 404.] Why will he talk of 
the pictures of " Za7nfiieriy* in p. 87, 
instead of Dominichinoy especially 
as, in the same line, he speaks of 
Michael An^elo^ and in the next of 
Correggio? We like still less the 
violent abuse of Voltaire, which our 
author is given to; because it can 
prove nothing, at least nothing 
against that great man. Had it been 
his infidel or licentious writings 
which he attacked, we could have 
easily excused it; but we certainly 
are not aware that his histories are 
" drivelling3i" [preface, p. iii.l nor 
did a pretty competent judge of the 
sifbject think so, when he, in his 
History of Charles V. bore, per- 
haps, the highest testimony that 
h^ ever been brought to his won- 
derful powers. But, were we to ad- 



mit him a driveller^ why talk of hiS{ 
^i grand eUfnacUrick" [fi, 125] when: 
it turns out, that he means to aa)K»> 
not 63, but 77 1 By -the wayj Ui» 
mention of Dr. Clarke's aeal againat: 
Voltaire^ brings to mind rather) an^ 
inadvertent remark of his. oita, in . 
p. 325. It seems the violence of the 
wind atTaganrock frequently drives 
back the sea to such a distance, that 
the people can travel over the sand 
to .the opposite coasts a distance of 
twenty versts; and this oar aiidior 
cites as a « very forcible proof of the 
veracity [truth] of the sacred sciip* 
tures." Assuredly, tlie scriptures 
want no such proof; but Dr. Clarke 
forgets that the passage of the Red 
Sea was not effected by natural 
means. In p. 315, we are told^ that 
the etymology of <* Invernesa*' (in 
Scotland) may be traced by means 
of the same name being given to a 
village, similarly situated, in Tar- 
tary; and there it comes from In- 
verness, or, « in the turning." This 
derivation is somewhat farfetched; 
and is, moreover, wrong; for, the 
Scottish town is indubitably so call* 
ed from the river A<?««, at the mouth 
of which it stands. 

These, and a few otlier venial 
oversights, we are obliged to men-> 
tion; and should scarcely subjoin 
any apology to Dr. Clarke, if we 
did not well know, that there is but 
one way of pleasing an author, viz. 
ample, excessive^ and wholly un- 
mmgled praise. Our apology must 
be lound in the preceding part of 
this article. 



FROM THE LITBRART PANORAMA. 



The Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte; including his Private Life, Cha- 
racter, Domestick Administration, &c. &c. &c. With two Appendices, by Lewig 
Goldsmith, Notary Publick. 8vo. pp. 640. Price 16». London. 1810.— To be repub- 
lished by L Riley, New York. 



WHENEVER political sent!- 
ments, diametricalljr opposite to each 
other, are maintained by considera- 
ble numbers of persons, and the 



publick n[und is in a state of sus- 
pense, or vacillation, nothing can be 
more acceptable than the testimony 
of a witness, qualified to speak from 
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his own knowledge, on facts that 
havQ been deemed questionable, or 
doubtful. No evidence can be so 
convincing, as the deposition of one 
who was himself a participator in 
what he narrates. If he be a man of 
veracity, a man to whose affirmation 
credit may be given; what he declares 
must and will have its weight with 
the judicious and impartial. Waving 
all investigation of his motives, and 
placing due, but not undue confi- 
dence in his opinions, if he be a 
man of honour and honesty, of sound 
mind and sedate judgment, his state- 
ment of facts, as he saw them, and 
liis opinions of persons, as he found 
them by experience, may claim, and 
will justify our attention. 

Mr. Goldsmith professes to speak 
from observation. He also relates 
incidents which were communicated 
to him in confidence, by publick per- 
sons who were deeply inculpated in 
-them; and he describes himself as 
having maintained aCn intimacy, for 
a considerable time, with statesmen 
who possessed the best means of 
knowing the real motives for many 
proceedings of the French govern- 
ment; events which have distressed 
and terrified the nations of Europe. 
It cannot be denied, that from the 
nature of the stations he has filled in 
France, Mr. Goldsmith was likely to 
associate with those persons whose 
characters he describes. He could 
scarcely avoid contracting an intima- 
cy with them; and they, though 
guarded and secret on some pioints, 
yet, on others, might diminish or 
dismiss their reserve- He was, when 
in England, one of the dissatisfied 
with the British government. In 
search of a theoretical superiority, 
if not absolute perfection, he settled 
in France: and he found, as all will 
find who take French professions 
titerallyy that the boasted liberty of 
that blissful paradise was little other 
tiian the terrour of the house of 
boiulage; a dcfiartment at least of 
puif^atory, if not absolutely an arron^ 
diaacment of hell. Mr. G. was for- 



merly a reformer; he now professes 
to be reformed himself. He has seen 
with his own eyes, and heard with 
his own ears. He has been deluded 
and abused, by the govemours of the 
great nation; and he proposes to 
make the amende honourable to hiS 
country, by endeavouring to unde- 
ceive such of his countrymen, as 
have been, or may be misled by fas- 
cinations similar to those from which 
he is happily delivered. Wh'fethef his 
publication will obtain like salutaiy 
influence over those infected with 
the ma?iia of admiration for the cha- 
racter of the emperour and king, wc 
dare not venture to affirm; we know 
the obstinacy of some, and the im- 
becility of others. In addition, Mr. 
G. assures us, that he knows the 
distribution of French gold, in sup- 
port of French principles, and is 
aware of its effect among our popu- 
lation. 

This author was the original edi- 
tor, appointed by the French govern- 
ment, to conduct 77if./fr^*, a famous 
English newspaper, printed in Paris. 
That he should imagine he might 
be allowed to preserve either liberty 
or liberality of sentiment, in his edi- 
torial office, is proof enough to us 
that he was completely ig^norant of 
the persons who protected him, and 
of the purposes his labours were de- 
stined to subserve. We w<mder at 
this, from so much of his previous 
history, as has come to our know- 
ledge; and nothing less than his dis- 
tinct affirmation of the fact, is 
necessary to establish it. Mr. G. 
however, being installed in this 
office, it naturally led to intercourse 
with the ministei*; and, he affirms, 
that not a day passed in fifteen 
months, in which he was not in com- 
pany with M. Talleyrand. Disgusted 
at the offensive nature of the para- 
graphs he was forced to insert, he 
abandoned this undertaking, and 
acted as agent in law proceedings. 
This also became a source of intelU- 
gence, and he was hereby enabled 
to obtain those official proofs of the 
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<}espotism prevalent in France, of 
which he adduced many instances in 
a publication lately under our re- 
view. VVe may be allowed to add, 
that in various instances of Gallick 
profligacy, statetl by our author, we 
can vouch, fiiom our own knowledge, 
for his general correctness. He men- 
tions very truly, many names of per- 
sons, not publickly known; and he 
describes places and things with an 
accuracy, which, in our opinion, jus- 
tifies a confidence in his affirmations 
respecting others, on which we have 
not equal means of tracing him. 

The opinion of the Panorama, on 
the causes and consequences of the 
French revolution, needs no repeti- 
tion. The oppressions attendant on 
that convulsion, were of a nature to 
appear incredible, as they were ut- 
terly inconceivable to those who had 
not witnessed them; and we can al- 
most forgive the incredulity of our 
countrymen,* who deny the possi- 
bility of their perpetration. May they 
never be convinced by the horrours 
of experience! This is all the notice 
we shall take of the earlier divisions 
of Mr. Goldsmith's volume, which 
contains anecdotes of the constituent 
and legislative assemblies, of the 
convention, and tlie directory. Then 
follow similar communications on 
the life and character of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and his government; 
these introduce his conduct to fo- 
reign powers, particularly to Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and S>^eden; his preparations for in- 
VLiding England; his wars on the 
continent., &c. The two appendices 
contain^ the first, publick papers; 
the second, characters of the impe- 
rial court, and its grandees. Private 



scandal is not to our purpose; we 
prefer to direct attention to such ar- 
ticles as more immediately concern 
our country; or have excited, or still 
excite, a lively interest among our 
countrymen. Remarks, at large, 
from us (though we could make 
many additioas) would be altogether 
superfluous to our readers. 

Britons, being themselves incapa- 
ble of practising those arts of 
seduction, which are the most dan- 
gerous weapons in the hands of our 
enemy, are, with difficulty, convinced 
of the true engines by which they 
themselves are moved. When the 
ruling philosophers sent their propa- 
gandists in swarms to London, very 
few, indeed, of our sober citizens, so 
much as suspected that they k«pt 
company with agents in French pay. 
When they assembled by knots of 
half dozens at the corners of the 
streets, or in publick housed, the 
honest, misled auditors never detect- 
ed the spy in the sfieechijier. Yet it is 
notorious, that such means were 
taken to enlighten the publick, and to 
promote reform. They have been 
resorted to since, though not so ex- 
tensively. " I know yrom authority^** 
says Mr. Goldsmith, « that no less 
than Jive hundred military emissaries 
were sent to this country and to Ire^ 
landj independently of many secret 
agents." He further asserts, that 

** The mission to this country of colonel 
Beauvoisin, was of a more serious nature 
than any. He was sent here to engage 
persons to assassinate his majesty; and to 
organize a plan for the destruction of our 
naval arsenals at Portsmouth and Ply* 
mouth. He was also sent to " SurveiUer" 
the Comte D'Artois, who then resided at 
Edinburgh. 

" That colonel Beauvoisin had frequent 



* Who, for instance, will believe that count BuflTon's descendant was guillotined by 
Robespierre in 1793, expressly because he was the son of that great naturalist? Yet 
that was the fact. " Citizens ! remember my name is Bnjbn /" were his last words. — 
Had Robespierre rri'riud three months longer, scarcely a publick literary character 
would have been left in France.— ^gain, who can credit that thirty four newspapers 
were suppressed by the Directory in one day, and tliat not only the editors and pro- 
prietors, but that the journeymen printers, also, were transporttid to Cayenne, and all 
their presses destroyetl I At one period there were near one hundred printing presses 
in safe custody in one building at Paris, aCipposedto be brouglit from the provinces, us 
well as seized in tlie metropoUs ? 
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conferences irith ttetptrd, I am ooftTinced; 
he told it to Tallien in m^ presence. And 
th&t l>e9patd waft ^trged to commU the 
crime of rifficide by Buonaparte, in times 
of profound peac«, wUl never be dniibtcd, 
after some faetk which I can comnionicate 
on that subject. 

f* About three months before Uespard 
was apprehended, 1 was sitting m a oolfee- 
roOm with two English gentlemen, one of 
whom is now in London, and at any time 
readv to confirm this statement; the other 
is still in France, and, therefore, I cannot 
refer to him; a Frenchman came up and 
told me in the presence of those two gen- 
tlemen, • that the French g(tvernnMfnt had 
laid a plan to have the hitig- of England 
aatattinated, and that he wot to be that in 
the pdrlcir* 

Cttii ^e now wonder at the com- 
plained of severity in the sentence 
executed on Despard? for, ccitainly) 
our government knew his instigators 
and their connexions^ by the same 
means as thejr procured original 
paftersy from Paris, containing cor- 
respondence of disaffected jacobinS) 
British and Irish. 

The reasons of state for sending 
away Chauvelin, the French ambas- 
«adour, very much to the regret of 
the liberty-boys, have been guessed 
at by only a few. .The following 
proof of stage effect^ produced by 
Fr^ach money, may be included 
among those reasons. 

«* A work appeared in this country some 
time ago, entitled. The Memoire of Tal- 
leyrand, in which the author says, * that 
the French government paid the expenses 
ef the Engiish deputies, who were sent 
from this country to Prance, in 1792, to 
congratulate the convention on the aboli- 
lion of royalty, and also for the 6,000 pairs 
of shoes which were sent from this coun- 
try to the brave gant-^^ulettee of the French 
army.* 

" Talleyrand who was the agent, and who 
paid the money for this farce, has attmred 
me that thie etatement i» true 

*' But not content with these political 
ligentSy he sent persons over here to entice 
mechanicks to go to France. A great many 
went. They have met with the fmniaknient 
dtie to them, though not merited from those 
:«^'ho iafiicted it;- for, when the war broke 



out, they were all ef ^^em nmde pa&mi^u 4if 

•war, and eent to Verdun* ' ".r 

** But the great measure of Baoasparte 
was to effect a rebellion in Ireland. Gcneu 
ral Russell was eauptoyed «a (dria otietL^dU, 
and Mr. Emmett, brothemof tfaelttM^isace^ 
I know that th« ls4ter deni^ this.: at lua' 
trial; but I also know thai Rassell^iSmmett, 
and a Mr. H— V— n, a nephew of the for- 
mer. Were paid by France. A pttnfoa-of the 
name of L— *-, wa# employed a;s''the'ti»< 
veiling agent.** 

Mr. Goldsmith mentions sever*! 
names as implicated - in this plot; 
such as the notorious Arthur O'Con- 
nor, Napper Tandy, Dr. Watson, 
and others. 

Buonaparte was justified in saying 
that he « had more friends In En- 
gland than was known or suspect- 
ed."* Nevertheless, we believe that 
his party was but weak, and would 
not have proved efficacious in the 
moment of necessity. The delusion 
soon wore off from the publick; and 
the enthusiasm of animated concur- 
rence in ^ the sacred duty of insur- 
rection," was felt only by those into 
whos6 hands vf eighty argument e had 
been committed. We incline to think 
that Buonaparte was aware of this 
fact; and that as his preparations for 
invading England advanced) be learn- 
ed, to his vexation, that the pulse of 
the British nation beat high to meet 
him. The particulars of his plan fat 
the conquest of this little island, de- 
serve to be recorded; and especially> 
if there be any man who has not duly 
Appreciated the Heaven-directed, the 

E refecting battle of Tt'afelgar, for 
im, more peculiarly, we insert Mr. 
G's account of tlie scheme and ex- 
pectations of Buonaparte on that 
occasion. 

" One of Buonaparte^s g^eat aximntages 
is, that there are a great mimber of un&r- 
tunate men in France, who^ having been 
oUiged to quit their couotfytm account 
of their political opiniona, are haninaed 
to the car of that umversol usurpec It -ia 
from a person ^ this dnoiption, a native 
of this country, that i am enabled to give 



• In a conversation with count Markoif. 
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ti» feyowing' «t«lement of what passed in 
the camp at Boulogne, just before its ob* 
ject was changed from England to Ger- 
many. 

*^ Thiere can be no doubt but that Buo- 
napavte , never intended the inTasion of 
JOngUod^ wil^ut baTii^ a. large fleet of 
meB of war to oover hia flotilla. This fleet 
was daily expected about May, or June, 
li05# It was Uiat cemmanded by Vllle* 
neare, andwhich was sent on purjMse to 
the West Indies, with no other object in 
view, than to induce our fleets to go after 
them* V 

" That fleet was to return to Brest, where 
there were tweray^ve sail of the line. It 
has been well ascertained, that die com- 
bined squadrons of France and Spain, 
under the admirals Villenenve and Gra- 
Vina, would have amounted to forty-nx 
sail of the line, exclusively of the Brest 
fleets thus making, together, seventy sail 
of the line, besides a Dutch fleet at the 
Texel, of ei^hf sail of Uie line, and two 
fifty gun ships. 

•* At this period, already^ negotiations 
had commenced -with Denmark f for the 

SUSaENDBR of HBR FLBBT to FRANCE, 

which was to have gone to Cuxhaven,, 
from whence Bemadotte's army, then in 
Hanover, would have been embadced in it. 

** However, the combined fleets of 
France and Spain did not arrive in Eu- 
rope, until a month after Buonaparte had 
received the intelligence from Russia, 
respecting the triple alliance; and his 
squadron was defeated by admiral Calder. 

** I am persuaded, that from that mo« 
m^it, which was in July 1805, he had not 
the remotest idea of making the boasted 
descent. 

** The news of admiral Calder having 
met with, and defeated tiie combined 
squadrons, reached him when he was still 
at Paris; and brfore he went to BoiJiogne, 
pour /aire la descente / His rage against 
Villeneuve* may be conceived; but it is 
diflicuit to be expressed. The orders 
given to the admiral had been, that be 
should return to Europe in May. Had this 
^aken place» and bad Buonaparte been 
able to collect his fleet in the straits of 



Doveti hA cexttinly wiMlidhiivt »lfeeaH)tcyd 
the invasion* ' 

**The naval officers at Boulogne, al- . 
ways declared it to he almost impossibl<^ 
to reach die English shores; for, it would 
have required four days for all the vessels .. 
there to work out of the harbour, and to ^ 
form a liiie; which would bare bee.n fifty 
miles; extending from Etaples.to Calais. . . 

" During that time, our different squa- 
drons would have joined; the army on the 
English shore would have been prepared; 
and there can be no doubt, but that if the 
fleet and flotilla had sailed from the dif* 
ferent points, more tjian half would have 
been destroyed on that element, which 
has always proved favourable to tI^e arms 
of Britain. 

**The army and flotilla, were, never- 
theless, very formidable. The former was 
upwards of 200,000 strong, and was to be 
disposed of as follows. There were to 
embai'k at Boulogne, 100,000 men; at 
Calais, 10,000; at Etaples, 20,000| at Am- 
bleteuse, 20,000: about 50.000 men were 
to be left in and about Boulogne, as a 
corps de reserve; but a stronger corps de 
reserve, of more than 150,000 men, was 
posted en echelon all the way back to 
Metz, which, no doubt, was intended 
more as an advanced guard against Aus- 
tria. 

•* The flotilla consisted of about 3,000 
vessels, of three different descriptions. 
The first were the J^oam^*.- of these there 
were only 40; they had each three masts, 
and lay very low on the water; they car- 
ried six thirty-six pounders on each side, 
besides one in the bow and stern. About 
100 men could go in each of these praames. 

** Of the second description Were the 
eanomersp likewise of three masts, with 
decks; but not of the same formidable 
size as the praames; they carried six six- 
pounders each side; they could carry about 
^ghty men each; of this description of 
boats, the amount was 1500. » 

" The remainder was the bateaux 
plats, which could contain about 50 men 
each; they had, of cousse, no deck, and 
only four small swivels on each side. 

"There were, besides, a great many 



* Admiral Villeneuve, when be returned to France from this country, was assassi« 
natied, by order of Buonaparte, at MorUdx, Fou^ Mamelukes, dressed like gens 
t^armeSi were sent to that place. The admiral had dined with the prefect, and went 
home to dress to go to the play. When he entered his apartment, these feur assassins 
<nufaed upon him, and strangled him. A report was industriously circulated, that 
Villeneuve destroyed himself, from dread of the vengeance, which he was informed 
had bam expressed against him by the tyrant. This is void of all probability, as he 
eoiuld depend on protection from madame Joseph Buonaparte, who was his first 
cousin. 

TOIi. IV. 3 B 
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Duieh hovif, mkukn^ and Auks, to eoii- 
tey cavalry, forage, and stores. The 
general opinion at Boulogfne was, that the 
catumarana would hare done a gfreat deal 
^ tnischiefi if ever the road tjrrant had 
sent his cockle shells out to sea. 

'* There were also 30,000 men in the 
Texel, under the command o€ general 
Marmont; and the Irish legion, consisting 
of about 4,000 renegados, thieves, and 
vagabonds, from all nations, were to be 
embarked at Brest, with 10,000 French 
troops, under the command' of general 
Aug^reau. The Irish officers felt hurt 
ax being placed in such a disagreeable 
situation, as to be obliged to conduct, 
into their own country, such a motley 
band. 

' *' There was also attached to the army 
at Boulogne, a corps of guides, to act as 
military interpreters. 

** Buonaparte wo* fumiaJied with the 
natnes of all our ojkere in the army and 
militia, which he obtained from a Scotch- 
nan, whom he sent to this country in 
1804; and who was then, and is now, 
a general of division in the French army. 

*' It may be depended upon, that Buona- 
parte is as well acquainted with our coast, 
and with every creek and rivulet, as if he 
had been a Kent smuggler all his life. 

** Men of every description, conversant 
in Erngiish aifairs, or wlio could speak 
English, were ordered to Boulog^e^ to as- 
sist him in his farce. 

" A great number of aavans, men of 
letters, &c. were ordered also to proceed 
to Boulogne. 

*• An English printing press, with the 
stamps [types] were also attached to 
tliis expedition. 

" Those who were not in Buonaparte^s 
secret, were so confident of success, tliat 
several persons went down to Boulogne, 
for the purpose of passing with the army, 
to establish banking and commercial 
houses in «^ndon; and the French go- 
vernment encouraged them in tliese ideas. 

•• That an active correspondence was 
kept up from the camp at Boulogne with 
persons in England, cannot be denied. 
Boats, with letters and parcels, were 
constantly arriving there from the En- 
glish coast. 

*' It was known, that a special bureau 
was about that time established, at the 
French office for foreign affairs, to keep 
up a dii'ect correspondence with certain 
persons in England. The chief of that 
establishment, is an old member of the 
Constitutional Society; and a great friend 
of our leading English reformers. He was 



one of those, indicted ftr «tteiiiptii^ tft 
rescue his fiiend, Arthur 0*Con(lor, at 
Maidstone.'* 

*' I beg to call the reader's particfili^ 
attention to this mostimportKnt^cr."^ 

Elsewhere^ Mr. G. repeats thb 
assertion. 

" I have reason to believe, that there 
are some persons in this country, who 
have a direct communication with Buona- 
parte, through his bureau apidai^ esta- 
blished at Paris, for the purpose of main- 
tuning a correspondence with the disaf- 
fected in this country." 

As is well known) the French 
c,hief quitted the shore of the Bri- 
tish channel for the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube. 

We should fill our columns with 
references, were we to mark those 
numerous places in our work, in 
which we have pointed out the mis- 
chief produced by French connex- 
ions. From the description of Gal- 
lick spies employed in other coun- 
tries, our readers will infer the 
oharacters of some employed in Bri- 
tain. Mr. G. says, very truly: 

" The primary and most efficient cause 
of the subjugation of the continent of Eu- 
rope, was tJie predilection of the higher 
claaaes at every court for every thing that 
roat French; and the politick measure of 
Buonaparte, is, to fester and promote 
that predilection. The spy is to be found 
in the garb of a femalb: danceb, a 
SINGER, or Si painter, or even in a friaeur; 
who pretend to have had reason to quit 
their country; vfho iimnuate thenuelvea, 
in the humble situation of persons of low 
condition or menial servants, into the coni- 
Jidence of persons of high rank, and some- 
times prove more useful to their mis- 
sionars, than the most respectable ac- 
credited agent." 

In like m:anner, says Mr. G. in 
Russia: 

**The emperour Paul was beset with 
French courtezans [madame ChevaHer, 
an acti^ess, and a madame Boi>neuil] 
and guided by ministers in the pay of 
France. 

*• Knowing Alexander to be very dif- 
ferent from the Macedonian hero of that 
name, Buonaparte made him a present^of 
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H^ pientifHl i^ipoflta^s <^ French actress- 
es* daneevsy oosspo«er8» daubing painU 
erSf singers, mendicant authoesp mUU* 

pfiTBf &C. &C. 

** The Russian noblesse, being in an 
extraordinary degree attached to French 
fopperies, and frivolities, were not back- 
ward in adding to the stock of imperial 
importation." 

Those only who have never had in- 
Ibrmation on the interiour of courts, 
will despise the hint contained in 
these extracts. Could such as ^sre- 
gard them suffer, alone^ we would 
hot so incessantly reecho this " wani- 
ng voice I** 

Air, G. names, without rekerve, 
those pensionaries of Buonaparte, 
in the cabinets of Prussia and Rus- 
sia, by whom their sovereigns re- 
spectively were betrayed. The wily 
Corsican knew, before he quitted 
Paris, that he had organized treach- 
ery, and that he should triumph ! 
What can we think of such sove- 
reigns I What can they think of the 
duties attached to the office of su- 
preme head of a nation ! 

Of the Austrian ministers, he says: 

"Count Philip Cobentzel, as I have 
already 6bserved, was more the minister 
i>f Buonaparte than of Francis. His trea- 
sons were even 'known to his own uncle, 
count Louis CobentzeL* Nevertheless, he 
Vas allowed to remsdn in that situation. 
Had count Philip been an honest man, he 
would not have pressed his government 
to attack France before the arrival of the 
Bussians. He should also have known, 
^nd made his government acquainted, that 
^Buonaparte, being kept at Boulogne with 
an army in such an unsettled state, their 
Impatience producing continual symptoms 
of mutiny, must have been much embar- 
rassed how to act, 

** The officers and men had, in fact, 
l^g^n to turn him into ridicule, and con- 
sider him as a Charlatan^ \fhq pretended 
to things beyond his reach, in attempting 
the conquest of England 

•* Well might general Mack, when in- 
formed of the approach of Buonaparte's 



vmy to Ulm, exclaim: 'The Austnan 
cabinet is sold to Buonaparte !— We are 
all betrayed!' 

** The despatch, from which the above 
is an abstract, was absolutely dictated by 
Butmaparte at Moulognef and sent to TaU 
lejErand, in Paris, to be given to Cobent* 
3^1, by him to be forvardied to Vienna. 

" Bat that Buonsparte might beoissured 
of the devotion of Cobentzel to his inte^ 
rest, gem d^armet, in disguise, were sent 
after the bearer of the despatch, who hap* 
pened to be a secretary of the Austrian 
legation. His papers were opened and 
examined* and he was allowed to proceed, 
the robbers contentingthemselves with his 
purse and his watch."f 

On this ministerial treason, Mr. 
Goldsmith founds an exculpation of 
general Mack, who was, he thinks, 
rather betrayed, than a traitor him- 
self. 

Of the Neapolitan minister at 
Paris, the marquis de Gailo, Mr. G. 
says; 

•* This vile traitor had been for some 
years, one of Buonaparte's spies in Paris. 
His business was, to report to him what 
passed at the liiplomatick dinners, &c. 
For this honourable service he received 
6,000 livres per month, from the etusette 
of Buonaparte. In further reward for his 
treason, when Joseph Napoleon Buona* 
parte became king of Naples, he was ap» 

Eointed minister for foreign affairs; and 
e now holds the same situation under 
Murat" 

Mr. G. asserts that count Haug* 
witz, the Prussian minister, with his 
secretary, M. Lombard, was long in 
Buonaparte's pay. It is well known 
that the king of Prussia received 
from Fraiice a subsidy of one wiHion 
of rix-dollars [300,000/."] as the price 
of his neutrality. Buonapai*te aDd 
Talleyrand have* said that he, also, 
received money from the allies, as 
payment for his remaining neuter. 
So that he plundered both parties-^ 
to what purpose? To be plundered 
infinitely more severely; and to en- 



* ShorUy before the last Austrian war, count trouis, then minister for foreign affai^rs, 
died of poison. No doubt it was effected by French agents. 

f This is a very convenient thing for the French gens d*armes employed upon such 
errands; for, to make it appear, that the . diplomatick robbery was effected by ordinary 
thieves, they are always ordered to plunder tiioie they Stop ' Our megjsenger* Wagstaif, 
was robbed of his watch and ^00 louis d'ors. 
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dure the loss, unpitied; for, who 

can pity him? The fear of losing 
this subsidy, and when it was sus- 
pended^ the hope of regaining it, 

. Acted but. too powerfully 'Oa the im« 
^ginatioD of the sQccessour of the 
vdsc Frederick. How bitterly does 
he now regret his tergiversation i 
From a subsidized king, a bribed 
xninistex of state, a corrupt secre- 
taiy, French jacobin maxims cur- 
rent among the army, and infidel 

. principles triumphant in the pa- 
lace, what could be expected, but 

, what our eyes behold ? 

The craft employed by Buona- 
parte > in pensioning tlie post^mas- 
ters ii> Germany, Uie thieves, rob- 
bers, and house-breakers, found and 

' afisociated in his schemes, or sent 
and employed under his directions; 
' the forgeries, the assaults, the mur- 
ders, perpetrated by his authority 
and orders, are detailed in part by 
Mr. G. He knows but a small 
portion of them; and he has not told 
all he knows. We hope, that what 
he has said will have due influence 
on his countrymen; for, we again re- 
peat it, such barbarities being im- 
heard of in our island, they will ob- 
tain but a limited credence among 
us.---These we n^ust pass; yet, an 
instance in which a British pleni- 
potentiary was. concerned, may de- 
mand insertion. The truth of the 
fact, we suppose, may be undeni- 
;ably ascertained by evidence now 
obtainable at home. 

** One day, when lord Lauderdale was 

dining: at Mr. Champagny's, the police 
went to bis lodgings, and examined his 
. draweis and papers ! !• 

" bhoFdy. before bis lordship Itft Paris, 
it was the intention of Buonaparte to have 
him arrested; and, in order to ascertain 
^ what effect such a proceeding would 
have on the Parisians, be ordered an ar*> 
tide to be inserted in the Gazeite de 
France, stating, that lord Lauderdale 
was going to reside at the country bouse 
of the governour of Paris, Jmot, fpr the 
benefit of his health \ 



** Brtief eveabore in Ank^^ cpndoiled 
tiiat this was iheavani emurur oiih&pT' 
rest of the English ambassiidour. Some 
asked Junot, whether the fact announced 
was true? odiers ^ked him, whether *he 
was to become the jailor of lord LAnder- 
dale ? The thin^ became the subject of 
orach coaveraataon ia Pad»» and it was 
not thought prudent to carry it immedi- 
ately into emotion: but when faia lord- 
ship A^ Pans, orders were received from 
Buonaparte, who had then already set ofF 
for Germany, to arrest his lordship and 
his suite. Fonche coatrived, that the mur- 
ders to be sent to Boulogne &r that pur- 
pose, by the telegraph, should not be com- 
municated tlU lord Laaderdale had al- 
ready embarked. Thus, Fouche, on thia 
occasion, saved his master's reputation." 

Nor was this the only instance ia 
which the reputation of the empe- 
rour and king has been beholden to 
his instrument Fouche. (Now ex- 
iled from his post and in disgrace.) 

" Kot long since, Buonaparte, in one 
of his paroxysms, declared the Prussian 
minister, De Stein, to be outlawed, and 
ordered him to be shot, if ever he should 
be met by French troops. In this insane 
decree were included, Messrs. Louis 
Cobentzel and De Stadion, the Austrian 
ministers; M. De Marcoff, the ex Rus- 
sian ambassadour; and Mr, Canning, 
Whoever should kill the latter, the de- 
cree said, would deserve well of humani- 
ty, and that he should be rewarded by an 
estate in France ! However, Fouche com- 
bated, with all his might, against such 
mad and unheard of proceedmgs; there- 
fore, when his imperial majesty's anger 
was abated, M. De Stein remained the 
only outlaw. The decree against the 
Others was never promulgated.* 

The secret treaty of "Rlsit ha^ 
been the subject of much political 
speculation. Scarcely any complete 
copies of it are abroad. The purport 
of it, with its intentions and its effects, 
are understood; but the terms In whicli 
they arc expressed have been ob- 
tained by few. As Panoramists, wc 
know by what person, and/by what 
means, and at what price one copy 
of this instrument was obtained; but, 
we never saw a transcript of tl^ 



* A person, who was employed on that business, told it to me, in the presenpe of 
Mr. Paul Benfield, after lord Lauderdale left Paris. " 
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treatfy purporting to- be entire. M^. 
O. ^es the foUowmg, as its con- 
tents. We incline to think, that he 
also» has seei) an incomplete trans- 
cript. 

<• In additwii to this fmbUck tveatf, a 
sepante treaty was signed between 
>Vance and Russia,- which is veiy little 
knowu) and which I now communicate as 
an autfaentick ttate paper,* 

•* Secret Treaty of Tilnt. 

*' Article 1. Russia to Uke possession 
of Turkey in Europe, and to pursue her 
conquests in Asia as far as she thinks 
proper. 

** 2. The dynasty of the Bourbone in Spam, 
and of the Braganza family in Portugal^ 
shall cease to exist; a prince of the blood 
of Buonaparte's family shall be invested 
with the crown of thdse kingdoms. 

*' 3. The temporal authority of the pope 
to cease, and Rome and her dependencies 
to be annexed to the kingdom of Italy. 

'' 4. Russia engi^s to assist France with 
her marine for & conquest of Gibraltar. 

«< 5. The towns in Africa, such as Turns, 
Algiers* &c. to be taken possession of by 
the French, and at a general peace, all 
conquests which might have been made 
by the French in Africa during the war, 
are to be g^ven as indemnities to the 
kings of Sardima and Sicily. 

<' 6. Malta to bepossessed by the French, 
;ind no peace ever to be mskde with En- 
gland, unless that island be ceded to France. 

** r* Cgypt also to be occupied ^y the 
French. 

** 8. Vessels belonging to the following 
powers on/y, shiUl be permitted to navi- 
gate in the Mediterranean, viz. French, 
Russian, Spanish and Italian; all others to 
be excluded. 

*' 9. Denmark to be indemnified in the 
.Kerth of Germany, and by the Hanse 



Tewns, pmmdbed she ooosentrto give np 
her fleet to France.f v 

'* 10^ Their majesties of Mussia and. 
France will endeavour to come to some 
arrang^ement, that no power shall in fu- 
ture be pemntted to- send merchant ships 
to sea, wilesff they have a ceicsin number 
of shtpsof war.% .» 

" This treaty was signed by priifte 
Kourakin, and prince Talleyrand.'* 

Mr. Goldsnudi seems to excuse, 
and even to pity Ferdinand VII. of 
Spsdn, for his venturing himself 
into the power of Buonaparte. Now 
we know, that his sister, the princess 
of Brazil, sent him expressly, and in 
the most confidential manner, a copy 
of this treaty, with pardciilar obser- 
vations on that part of it, which an- 
nounced the impending destruction 
of the Spanish and Portuguese sove- 
reigns. He ought to have been con- 
vinced, as effectually as that family 
was, which deluded the agents of 
Buonaparte, and in spite of Uieir ut- 
most efforts of fraud and forcei 
found safety in flight. 

But^ the intention of dethroning 
the royal family of Spain, was no 
new conception. It was, in all pro* 
bability, meditated from the time 
when Buonaparte proposed to found 
a new dynasty; and the first overt 
act to that purpose, was, if we rightly 
conjecture, the offer made to Louis 
XVIII. to resign his claim to the 
crown of France. 

. ^' I was particularly intimate with Mr. 
Esquerdo,$ who was the grand faiseur 
of that unnatural affair, and who signed, 
on the part of Spain, the treaty of the par* 



* The publick cannot expect from me» that I should inform them how, and by -what 
pieans I was put in possession of that important document; however, in that quarter 
where it was necessary to substantiate my assertion by proof, I have found no 
. hesitation In doing it. 

f See my last publication, in which there are some facts relating to the intentions of 
France, with respect to the Danish fleet; and I must here observe, that whilst Buona- 
parte was thus holding out to Denmark indemnities in the North of Germany, Murat 
.was sent on a mission to the king of Sweden, who was then in Pomerania, ofiering 
Norway to his Swedish majesty, if he would make a peace with France * 
' # By such an arrangement, the ports of Frassia, MecUenburgh^ Oldenburgh, the 
Hanse Towns, and several others, must be governed by some of Uie leading maritime 
powers in Europe. 

§ Mr. D'£squerdo was the son of a hair-dresser in Saragossa; his father was much 
IjjEked in Uie fanuly of the coont Fuoptes, of that town, who also bore the Nes^olitan 
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tHioii of PortafipftL From Hut gent&eniMi 

I learned, that tbe dethronement of the 
kitig* of Spain had been long meditated by 
Buonaparte; that it was at (ir.st communi- 
cated to the Spanish minister at Paris, 
le chevalier d'Azara, who immediately re« 
jected all kind of further communication 
on this subject. Tlie consequence w:is, 
that, in twenty-four hours after, Mr. 
d'Azara was poisoned, in time to prevent 
him from inform in |i^ his court what had 
been intimated to him by Buonaparte.— 
** Buonaparte, however, became, lat- 
terl}^ very much dissatisfied with him 
[Esquerdoj and told him, about eighteen 
months agts, in the presence of all his 
ministers, that he deserved to be hang^ed 
far the faUe ttatement vhich he had made 
ab9ut the publick opinion in Spain, which 
Esquerdo had represented as favoura- 
ble to tlie French. Since I have been in 
England, I have seen an account in the 
newspapers, that Mr. Esquerdo was 
brought to Pai'is, in irons, from Madrid, 
accused of high trcason." 

From these specimens our read- 
ers will easily form aii opinion on 
Mr. Goldsmith's book. We pur- 
posely refrain from noticing much 
that many will deem interesting. If 
^t be asked what is the situation of 
France under this man's govern- 
ment? Mr. G. replies, commerce 
there is none; manufactures are 
very limited; the grapes rot on the 
vineS) yet excise duty is paid for 
the wine they should make; esfiion* 
nage is multiplied ad infinitums pri- 
sons are more numerous than ever; 
moutona are still employed; the tor- 
ture is still used; conscripts are de- 
manded in greater numbers than 
the law allows; there are no wound- 
ed, or mutilated soldiers in France; 
if rendered unserviceable, they are 
4riain outright. Such is the profitable 
exchange made by France, of the 
BourbcMis for the Buonapartes 1 at 
the expense of , but who can 

calculate at what expense ? 

A word on the appendix, con- 
taining Mr. Q.'s opinions on the 



iw^urki rbamlfy must conclude this 

article. The princes^ and tmncetn- 
M, are bad enough, and too bad; 
but are closely followed by tke great 
officers qf honour, who compose &e 
court Nevertheless, Mr. G. ac- 
knowledges exceptions. He even, 
somewhat to our surprise, has re- 
lieved the character of Fouche froni 
some of the dark shades in which 
it is usually drawn; and he finds, 
here and there, a marshal, or a 
general, not void of good qualities. 
Even among the Buonapartes, he 
describes Joseph, king of Spain, 
" the eldest of the family, as being 
of a very peaceable, mild disposi- 
tion. He is a very domestick man, a 
good father, a good husband, and 
the poor man's friend." Lucien is 
a man of considerable talents, has 
read much, and has cultivated his 
mind. He is of a very independent 
mind, and will not implicitly receive 
a command from his brother. Napo- 
leon knows that Lucien tioes not en« 
tertain any high opinion of his ta« 
lents;" we add, nor of " his star:" 
for, we know from good authority, 
that Lucien has ..foretold him his 
doom; and vnil not be exalted, 
dreading the contingent fall. ** Louis 
Buonaparte," says Mr. G. " is a goocH 
honest, well-meaning young xnan." 
He afErms also, that he was highly 
approved of, as a sovereign, in Hol^ 
land. We all know the consequence* 
As to the ladies of the family, Mn 
G. calls them in plain terms . - 

But, we promised to avoid fierson^. 
oHties: and therefore, refer to the 
volume, those who ai*e curious on 
the general attractions of these fiub'* 
Uck personages. We are happy to 
have it in our power, to escape 
from closer contemplation of this 
den of imfierial banditti; thi^ sink of 
Corsican corruption. 



title of prince Pignattflli. That noblenian gave young Esquerdo a g^ood education, and 
he certainly proved to be a man of talents. In the course of time, he was introdttce4 
to court, where he became a great favourite^ not only* with the king and queeO| 
|)ut with the prince of peace. 
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The Hermit, with other Poems. By 
WHY will young men waste their 
time, money, pen, ink, and paper, in 
writing and printing such verses as 
these which follow. It were absurd 
to call them poetry. 

"SONG. TO THE NEW YEAR. [1810]. 

*' Now the blithe and buxom year, 
Comes lightly tripping onoe agaii^ - 

ErmbUoutj and free from rain; 
Doubly welcome.cto*A appear." 

Has this youth no parent, no tu- 
Xovj no friend I The following is in- 
tended for wUr— <alas I alas 1 



Richard Hatt. 12mo. Price Ss. 1810. 
" Says a pin to a needle, 
You*r blessed with an eye, 
Chloe's charms to descry. 
And pressed by her fingers you fly. 

To the pin, says the needle. 
Its true that I'm blessed with an eye, 
Chloe's charms to descry. 
And pressed by her fingers I fly. 

But happier you 
With a head on her boiom to lie." 

The young gentleman's name, 
forsooth, is Hat, — Where is the 
Head .? 



FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Soiriea d^Autonme, &c. /. e. Autumnal Evenings, or Vice punished and Virtue reward- 
ed. For the Instruction of Youth and the Use of Schools. By MUe. G. Berthdlet. 
13mo. As. 6d. boards. 1810. 



THE introductory dialogues, with 
which • this work commences, are 
rather dull and superfluous, and 
seem to be written merely in imita« 
tion of madame de Genlis's Feilf^ea 
du Chateau; but Mile. Bertholet has 
told the history of Joseph and his 
brethren, in a very animated and in- 
teresting manner. She appears, 
however, to think that a love story 
is indispensable to the effect of a 
tale; and she has accordingly, height- 
ened the picture of Joseph^s grief 
at his banishnient from his father, 
by describing him as being torn also 
from the amiable Semira, at the very 
moment when Hymen prepared to 
crown their mutual love. Perhaps, 
in strict critical severity, we should 
object to the mention of Hymen^s 
pagan name among these pious 
Israelites. At any rate, this introduc- 
tion of a fiictitious feir one, causes 
improbabilities, while it lessens Jo- 
seph's merit in resisting the blan- 
dishments of Zora; so that, instead 
of appearing as the triumphant ser- 
vant of God,' he becomes a mere 
faithful Corydoh to the amiable Se- 
mira. A story) whicb has already 



been related in history, or in holy 
writ, should not be altered, even if 
it may be amplified; and, therefore, 
we hesitate in commending the 
writer for having softened the cha- 
racter of Potiphar's wife. Instead of 
the recorded entreaty^ the Zora of 
the present performance only takes 
hold of Joseph's garment, in order 
to tell him that he is made free; 
while he is so fearful of temptation 
that he will not stay to hear her. 
Hia coat of many colours is also 
changed into a wedding robe, wovert 
by Semira. 

'We must have been, « like Niobe, 
all tears," to have sympathized in 
the numerous weepings of Joseph 
and his brethren; and we suspect 
that the writei^'has fallen into this 
sentimental errotf^, by endeavouring 
to copy the style 6f Gesncr, instead 
of trusting to her own. Her lan- 
guage, however, is pure and elegant; 
the incidents which she imagines 
are, generally, probable and pleas- 
ing; and the whole composition 
seems to be judiciously adapted to 
its professed end—" the amusement 
and instruction of youth.** * 
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ON SHAKSPEARC'S CHARACTER OP SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 
** t have much to say in behalf of that VtAstaff.-^Bmry IV. Part 1, Jict 2, Scene 4. 



IF ever genius « held the mirror 
up to nature," it surely was in the 
production of this character. He is 
a personage the best known, the most 
conspicuous, and the most original 
in ail the compositions of Shak* 
speare, or of any of our other dra- 
matick writers. The critick who 
delights in the motes that trouble 
the mind's eye, and in the search 
after difHcuhies which admit not of 
a solution, may find a wide field for 
his lucubrations in that important 
question: " What gave rise to that 
admirable charactei*: " and to him we 
leave the decision of a point equally 
important, namely: Whether the 
name of Oldcastle was that which 
was first assigned to him by his il- 
lustrious godfather, the poet? For 
my own part, "Davus sum, non 
CEdipus.'* Heaven avert such dis- 
quisitions from an epistolary quill! 
Those who are not thorough-br^ 
black letter dogs, may content them- 
selves with the acco\int left us by 
the profound and er\|Jdite '« Master 
Robert Shallow, justice of the peace 
and coram," that \ie had been page 
to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk; but as we believe little to be 
known of his birth, parentage^ and 
education, we may, without regret, 
leave such considerations to the de- 
scendants of Aristarchus. 

To reduce the conduct of man- 
kind to some fixed principles, and 
to bring ihe thousand shades of hu- 



man character to one standard, haa 
long since occupied men of specu* 
lative habits and confined experience* 
Every one, however, who has exa- 
mined his own actions, and their re- 
spective motives, can readily per- 
ceive that the aim of such theorists 
is a shadow of their own creating; 
and that they are, as Falstaff himself 
expresses it, <^ essentially mad with-* 
out seeming so." Can it be any^ 
thing but infatuation, to endeavour 
to prescribe limits to that which is 
ever changing, and to fix the most 
volatile of all things ? What natural- 
ists affirm of a certain species of 
shells, that there are not two alike, 
may be, in an unqualified mannei^ 
asserted of the characters of men. 
The reason of this must be, that the 
infinite number of impressions from 
contingent and external circum- 
stances, which tend more immedi- 
ately to constitute individual charac- 
tdS cannot be the same in any two 
possxUe instances. 

These remarks^areiuUyillustratel 
in the character before us. Shak- 
speare, whose knowledge was de- 
rived from that infidlible source, the 
page of Nature, had not studied it 
so much in vain, as to be ip^norant 
of the principal feature in it— -that 
« foolish, compounded clay, nian." 
Falstaff is represented by hini, as 
teeming with the striking and pre- 
valent imperfections of his fellow 
creature^ though they are so well 
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adjusted and proportioned, as not to 
«( outstep the modesty of nature," or 
to injure the whole. It is this com- 
bination of features, this composition 
of parts, which in poetry, as well as 
in the other fine arts, displays the 
talents of a master. Where there 
exists in the character some leading 
trait, or passion, to which all other 
affections are subordinate, the task 
is far less difficult to execute; since 
we have, as it were, a centre f^ven 
to which inferiour principles of s^- 
tion converge. Hence, the hero of 
a play, to whom the poet has assign- 
ed som^ simple object, which must 
affect every source of conduct, may 
be a character really much easier to 
delineate, than one whose part ap- 
pears to be of secondary consequence, 
lago evinces more labour and genius 
than Othello; and Shylock than An- 
tonio. In the same manner, Falstaff* 



exhibits the talents of the poetmor6 
than any other personage introduced. 
It may here be observed, that histo- 
ry, unless very remote and obscure, 
must cramp the faculties of the poe^ 
and confine his range of invention. 
As it was often the fate of Shak- 
speare, to have no other model than 
the stiff* forms afforded by the pencil 
of the historian, or frequently the 
bare outline of the annalist, so he 
ever considered them, fas, to the 
poet, they certainly should be) as the 
basis on wiuch * ima^nation is at 
liberty to raise a sjplendid superstrue- 
ture. It is from this considemtbn 
that we learn to estimate the merit 
of Shakspeare in his historical playsj^ 
some of which show bow much may • 
be done by the poet, even where the 
subject and its particulars are nei- . 
ther distant nor obscure. 



*' An Account of King Charles ILd's Escape from the Battle of Worcester, till hi» , 
landing in France, mctated to Samuel Pepys, esq. (Secretaiy of the Admiralty) ' 
by the King himself; at the request of the Duke of York, taken down in short 
Hand by Mr. Pepys, on Sunday, October 3d, and Tuesday, October 5th, 1680, and 
afterwards transcribed by him at length." 



[The following Narrative is copied from 
one taken from the original manuscript, 
in Mr. Pepys's library, ^ven to Magda- 
len college, in Cambridge.] 

AFTER that the battle was so 
absolutely lost as to be beyond hope 
of recovery, I began to think of the 
best way of saving myself; and the 
first thought that came into my 
head, was, that if I possibly could, I 
would get to London a^ soon, if not 
sooner, than the news of our defeat 
could get there: and it being near 
dark, I talked with some, especially 
with my lord Rochester (then Wil* 
mot) about their opinions; which 
would be the best way for me to 
escape, it being impossible, as I 
thought, to get back into Scotland. 
I found them mightily distracted, 
and their opinions different very 
much of the possibility of getting to 
Scotland, but not one agreeing with 

Vol. xv>. 3 v 



mine for going to London, saving 
my lord Wilmot; and the truth is, 
I did not impart my design of going 
to London to any but my lord Wil* 
mot. But we had such a number of 
beaten men with us (of the horse) 
that I strove, as soon as ever it was 
dark, to get from them; and though 
I could not get them to stand by me 
against the enemy, I could not get 
rid of them, now I had a mind to it. 
So we (that is my 1'*^ duke of 
Buck"*, Luderdale, Derby, Wilmot, 
Tom Blake, duke Darcy, and se- 
veral others of my servants) went 
along northward towards Scotland; 
and at last we got about sixty that 
were gentlemen and officers, and 
sUpt away out of the high road that 
goes to Lancashire, and kept on to 
the right hand, letting all the beaten 
men go along the great road. And 
ourselves not knowing very well 
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which way to go> fcFr it was then too 
late for us to get to London on 
horseback, riding then directly for 
it) nor could we do it, because there 
was yet many people of quality with 
us, that I could not get rid of. So 
we rode through a town short of 
Woolverhampton, between that and 
Worcester, and went through. There 
being a troop of the enemy's there 
that night, we rode very quietly 
through the town^ they having no- 
body to watch, nor they suspecting 
us no more than we did them, which 
I learnt afterwards from a country 
fellow. We went that night about 
twenty-five miles, to a place called 
White Lady, hard by Tong Castle, 
by the advice of Mr. Gifford, where 
we stopt and got some little re- 
freshment of bread and cheese, such 
as we could get, it being just be- 
ginning to be day. This White 
Lady's was a private house tliat 
Mr. Gifford, who was a Shropshire 
man, had told me belonged to ho- 
nest people that lived thereabouts, 
and just as we came thither, there 
4;ame in a country fellow that told 
us, there was 3000 of our horse 
hard by Tong Castle, upon the 
heath, all in disorder, under David 
Lesely, and some other of the gene- 
ral oftcers; upon which, some of the 
people of quality that were with 
me, were very anxious that I should 
go to him, and endeavour to get 
into Scotlan4» wjiich I thought was 
absolutely impossible, knowing very 
well that the country would all rise 
upon us, and that the men who had 
deserted me, when they were in 
good order, w'" not stand to me 
when they had been beaten. This 
made me take the resolution of 
puting myself into disguise, and 
endeavouriiig to get on foot to Ijonr 
don in a country fellow's habbit, with 
a pair of ordinary gray cloth breeches, 
and lethern doublet, and a greep jer-r 
kin, which I tpok in the house of 
White Ladies. I also cut my hair 
very short, and flung my cloths into 
a privy house, that nobody might 



see that any body had been strip* 
ping themselves. I acquainted none 
with my resolution of going to Lon- 
don but my r*^ Wilmot, they all de- 
sire ing me not to acquaint thein 
what I intended to do^ because they 
knsw not what they might be forced 
to confess; on which consideration, 
they all with one voice beg'^ me not 
to tell them what I intended to do; 
(so all the persons of quality, and 
ofHcers, who were with me, except 
m^' I'd Wilmot, with whom a place 
was agreed upon for metting at Lon- 
don, if we escap'd, and who en- 
deavoured to go on horseback, in 
regard, as I tliink, of his being toe 
big to go on foot) were resolved to 
go and join the 3000 horse, thinking^ 
to get away with them to Scottland. 
But as I did before believe, they were 
not marched more than six, after 
they got to them, but they were 
routed by a single troop of horse, 
which shews my opinion was not 
wrong in not sticking to men wh# 
had run away. As soon as I was 
disguised, I took with me a country 
fellow, whose name was Rich*^ Pen- 
derell, whom Mr. Gifford had ui^ 
dertaken to answer for to be an ho- 
nest man; he was a Roman Catholick> 
and I chose to trust them, because » 
I knew they had hiding holes for 
priests, that I thought I might make 
use of in case of need. I was no 
sooner gone (but the next morning 
after the battle, and broad day) out 
of y'* house with this country fel- 
low, but being in a great wood, I 
set myself at the edge of the wood, 
near the highway, tliat was there the 
better to see who came after us, 
and wether they made any search 
after the runaways; I immediately 
saw a troop of horse coming by, 
which I conceived to be the same 
ti'oop that broak our 3000 horse. 
But it did not look like a troop of 
the army's but of the militia, for tlie 
iellow before it did' not look at all 
like a soldier. In the wood I stayed 
all day, without meat or drink, and 
by great good fortune it rained all 
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the time, which hindered them, as I 
believe, from coming into the wood 
to search for men that might be fled 
thither; and one thing is remarkable 
enough, that those with whom I have 
since spoke of them that joined 
-with the horse upon the heath, did 
say, that it rained little or nothing 
with them all the day, but only in 
the wood where I was, this contri- 
buting to ray safety. As I was in 
the wood, I talked with the fellow 
about going to London, and asking 
him many questions about what 
gentlemen he knew, I did not find 
that he knew any one of quality in 
the way towards London; and y'* 
truth is, my mind changed as I lay 
in the wood, as I resolv'd to think of 
another way of making my escape, 
which was to get over the Severn, ^ 
into Wales, and get either to Swan- 
sea, or some other of tlie sea-port 
towns, that I knew had commerce 
with France, to the end that I might 
get over that way, as being a way 
that I thought none would suspect 
my taking; besides that, I remem- 
ber several honest gentlemen that 
were of my acquaintance in Wales. 
So that night, as soon as it was 
dark, Rich'<^ Penderell and I took 
our journey on foot towards the 
Severn, intending to pass over at a 
ferry half way between Shrewsberry 
and Bridnorth; but aS we were 
going in the night, we came by a 
mill, where I heard some people 
talking (mem'<^ that I had got some 
bread and cheese the night before at 
•ne of the Penderell's houses, I not 
going in) and as we conceived it 
was about twelve or one o'clock at 
night, and the country fellow de- 
sired me not to answer if any body 
should ask me any questions, be- 
cause I had not got the accent of 
the country, but as we came to the 
mill, we c*<* see the miller, as I be- 
lieve, sitting at the mill-door, he 
being in white cloths; it being a 
very dark night, he call'd out: Who 
goes there, upon which R'*^ Pende- 
tell answered, Neighbours going 



home, or some such like words; 
whereupon the miller cried out, If 
you be neighbours stand, or else I'll 
knock you down; upon which, we 
believing there was company in the 
house, y- fellow bid me follow him 
close, and he run to a gate that 
went up a dirty lane, up a hill, and 
opening the gate, the miller cried 
out. Rogues, rogues, anrf thereupon 
some men came out of the mill 
after us who I believe were sol- 
diers. So we fell a running, both of 
us up the lane, as long as we c'd 
run, it being very deep and very 
dirty, till at last 1 bid him leap over 
a hedge and lye still, to hear if any 
body follQwed us, which we did, 
and continued lying down upon the 
ground about half an hour, when 
hearing nobody come, we continued 
our way over to the village upon 
the Severn, where the fellow told 
me there was an honest gentleman, 
one Mr. Woolf lived in that town, 
where I might be in great salety, 
for that he had hiding holes for 
priests. But I c'^ not go on till I 
knew a little of his mind, wether he 
vr'^ receive so dangerous a guest as 
me, and therefore stayed in a field 
under a hedge, by a great tree, 
commanding him not to say it was 
I, but only to ask Mr. Woolf wether 
he w'*^ receive an English gentle- 
man, a person of quality, to hide 
him all the next day, till we c*<* tra- 
vel again by night, tor I durst not go 
but by night, Mr. Woolf, when the 
country fellow had told him that it 
was one that had escaped from the 
battle of Won-ester, said, that for his 
part it was so dangerous a thing to 
harbour any body that was known, 
that he w'*^ not venture his neck for 
any man, unless it was for the king 
himself; upon which R'^ Penderell 
very indiscreetly, and without my 
leave, told him it was I, upon which 
Mr. Woolf roply'd, he sh'<^ be very 
glad to venture all he had in the 
world to secure me. Upon which 
R<*- Penderell came and told me 
>yh&t h^ had <lone, at which I was a 
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little troubled, but then there was no 
remedy, the day being just coming 
ooy and I mUst either venture that, 
or run some greater danger. So I 
came into the house a back way, 
where I found Mr. Woo)f, an old 
gentleman, who told me he was 
very sorry to see me there, because 
there was two company's of the 
militia foot at that time in arms in 
the town, and keept a guard at the 
ferry, to examine every body that 
came that way, in expectation of 
catching some that might be making 
their escape that way, and that he 
durst not put me into any of the 
hiding holes of his house, because 
they had been discovered, and con- 
sequently if any search sh'*^ be made, 
they w*^ certEunly repair to those 
holes; and that therefore, I had no 
other way of security, but to go into 
his bam, and there lye behind his 
corn and hay. So after he had given 
us some cold meat, that was ready, 
we, without making any bustle in 
the house, went and lay in the bam 
all the next day; when, towards 
evening, his son, who had been a 
prisoner at Shrewsberry, an honest 
man, who had been released and 
came home to his father's house, 
and as soon as ever it began to be a 
little darkish, Mr, Woolf and his 
son brought us some meat into the 
barn, and tliere we discoursed with 
them wether we might safely get 
over the Severn into Wales, which 
they advised me by ^lo means to 
venture upon, because of the strict 
guards that were kept all along the 
Severn, where any passage c^ be 
found, for preventing any body's 
escaping that way into Wales. Up- 
on which, I took a resolution of 
going that night the same way back 
again to Penderell's house, where I 
knew I sh'<^ hear some news what 
was become of my 1'^ Wilmot, and 
resolved again upon going to Lon- 
don. So we set out as soon as it was 
dark, but as we came by the mill 
again, we had no mind to be ques- 
tioned a second time there, and 



therefore asking R'* Pendercll if 
he could swim or no, and how deep 
the river was, he told me it was a 
scurvy river, not easy to be? passed 
in all places, and that he co'<^ not 
swim. So I told him that y'« river, 
being but a little one, I w'«* under- 
take to help him over, upon which 
we went over some closes to the 
river side, and entering the river 
first to see wether I myself c'^ 
go over, who knew how to swim, 
found it was but a little above my 
middle, and thereupon taking Rich'<> 
Penderell by the hand, I helped 
him over. Which being done, we 
went on our way to one of the Pen- 
derells brother's (his house bein^ 
not far from White Ladies) who 
had been guide to my 1'* Wihtnot, 
and we beUeved by that time mig^t 
be come back again. For myl'^ 
Wilmot intended to go to London 
upon his own horse. When I came 
to this house, I inquired where my 
r*^ Wilmot was, it beings now to- 
wards morning, and having traveled 
these two nights on foot Pende- 
rell's brother told me, he had con- 
ducted him to a very honest gentle- 
man's house, one Mr. Whitgrave's, 
not far from Woolverhampton, a 
Roman Catholick; I asked him what 
news, he told me there was one 
major Carles in the house, who was 
that country man, whom I knowing, 
he having been a major in our 
army, and having made his escape 
thither, a Roman Catholick also, I 
sent for him into the room were I 
was, and consulting him what we 
sh'<i do the next day, he told me, 
that it w'<^ be dangerous for me ei*- 
ther to stay in that house, or to go 
into the wood (there being a great 
wood hard by JBoscobell) that he 
knew but one way how to pass the 
next day, and that was, to get up 
into a great oak in a pretty plain 
place, where we might see round 
about us, for the enemy w'** cer- 
tainly search all the wood for people 
that had made their escape. Which 
proposition of his, I approving, we 
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(that is to say Carles and I vent and 
carried up jsome victualls, for the 
whole day, viz« some bread, cheese, 
and small beer, and nothing else) 
and got up into a great oak that had 
been lopt some three or four years 
ago, and being grown out again 
very bushy and thick, co'*not be 
seen thro', and here we stay'd all 
the day; and I having in the mean 
time sent Penderell's brother to 
Mr. Whitgrave's, to know wether 
.my r<* Wilmot was there or no, and 
had word bro't me that night that 
my Y^ was there; that there was a 
very secure hiding hole in Mr. 
Whitgrave's house, and that he de- 
sired me to come thither to him. 
(^Memorandum) that whilst we were 
in the tree we saw soldiers going up 
and down in the thickest of the 
wood, searching for persons that 
had escaped, we seeing them now 
and then peep out of the wood. 
That night, Rich'^ Penderell and t 
went to Mr. Whitgrave's, about 
seven miles off, where I found the 
gentleman of the house and an old 
grandmother of his, and father 
Hudleston, who had then the care 
of bringing up two young gentle- 
men, who I think were sir John 
Preston and his brother, they being 
boys. Here I spoke with my 1** 
Wilmot, and sent him away to Col. 
Lanes, about five or six miles off, 
to see what means c*^ be found for 
my escaping towards London; who 
told my r*^, after some consultation 
thereon, that he had a sister that 
had a very fair pretence for going 
hard by Bristol to a cousin of her's, 
that was married to one Mr. Nor- 
ton, who lived two or three miles 
beyond Bristol, on the Somerset- 
shire side, and she might carry me 
there as her man, and from Bristol 
I might find shipping to get out of 
England. So the next night t went 
away to Col. Lanes, wher^ I changed 
my cloths into a little better babbit, 
like a serving man, being a kind of 
gray cloth suit, and the next day 
Mrs. Lane and I took our journey 



towards Bristol, resolving to lye at 
a place called Long Marston, in the 
vale of Evesham. But we had not 
gone two hours on our way, but 
y^ mare I rode oh cast a shoe, so we 
were forced to ride to get another 
shoe at a scattering village whose 
name begins with something like 
Ltong— -, and as I was holding 
my horses foot, I asked ye smith 
What news ? he told me there was 
no news since that good news (that 
he knew of) of y'^ beatmg those 
rogues the Scots. I asked him 
Were there none of the English 
taken that joined with y'^ Scots ^ 
he answered, That he did not hear 
that that rogue Charles Stuart was 
taken, but some of the others were 
taken, but not Charles Stuart. I 
told him that if that rogiie was 
taken, he deserved to be hanged 
more than all the rest, for bringing 
in the Scots. Upon which he said, I 
spoke like an honest man; and so 
we parted. Here it is to be noticed, 
that we had in company with us 
Mrs. Lane's sister, who was married 
to one Mr. ■ ■ ., she being then 
going to my 1'*^ Pagett's, hard by 
Windsor, so we were to part, as ac- 
cordingly we did, at Stratford upon 
Avon* 

But a mile before ^we came there^ 
we espied upon y'« way a troop of 
horse, whose riders were alighted, 
and their horses eating some grass 
by the way-side, straying there, as I 
thought, while their muster-master 
was providing"^ their quarters. Mrs. 
Lane's sister's husband, who went 
along with us as far as Stratford, 
seeing this troop of horse just in 
our way, said, that for his part he 
would not go by them, for he had 
been once or twice beaten by some 
of the parlim^ soldiers, and he w'd 
not run the venture again; I hearing 
him say so, beg'^ Mrs. Lane, softly 
in her ear, that we might not turn 
back but go on, for that the enemy 
w'<* certainly send after us to in- 
quire who we were, if they sh'<i see 
us return. But all she c'^ say in the 
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world w*<* not do, but her brother- 
in-law tum'd quite round, and went 
into Stratford another way, the troop 
of horse being just then getting on 
horseback, about twice twelve score 
off; and as I told her, we did meet 
y*e troop, just but in the town of 
Stratford. But then her brother and 
we parted, he going his way, and we 
our's towards Long Marston, where 
we lay at a kinsman's, I think, of 
Mrs. Lanes; neither the said kins- 
man, nor her brother-in-law, know- 
ing who I was. The next night we 
lay at Cirencester, and so from 
Ihence to Mr. Norton's house, be- 
yond Bristol, where, as soon as ever 
I came, Mrs. Lane call'd the buttler 
of the house (a very honest fellow, 
whose name was Pope, and serv'd 
Tom Germayne, a groom of my 
bed-chamber, when I was a boy at 
Richmond) and bad him take care 
of W*" Jackson, (for that was my 
name) as having been lately sick of 
an ague, whereof she said, I was 
still weak and not quite recovered; 
and the truth was, my late fatigues 
and want of meat had indeed made 
me look a little pale. Besides this, 
Pope had been a trooper in tlie 
king my father's army, but I was 
not to be known in y'<^ house for any 
thing but Mrs. Lanes serv' Mem'<* 
that one Mr. Lassels, a cousin of 
Mr. Lane's, went all the way with 
us to Col. Lane's on horseback, 
single, I riding before Mrs. Lane. 
Pope the buttler took great care of 
me that night (I not eating with the 
servants as I otherwise sh'*^ have 
done upon account of my not being 
well.) The next morning as we 
arose pretty early, having a pretty 
good stomach, and went to the but- 
tery hatch to get my breakfast, 
where I found Pope and two or 
three other men in the room, and . 
we all fell to eating bread and but- 
ter, to which he gave us very good 
ale and sack, and as I was setting 
there, there was one that look'd like 
a country fellow, sat just by me, who 
talking, gave so particular an acc'^ 



of the battle of Worcester to the 
rest of the company, that I concluded 
he must be one of Cromwell's sol- 
diers; I asked him. How he came 
to give so good an ace* of that bat- 
tle; he told me he was in y'« king's 
regiment, by which I tho'* he meant 
one Col. King's reg'f; but question- 
ing him further, I perceiv'd that he 
had been in my reg'* of guards, in 
major Broughton's company, that 
was my major in the battle. 1 asked 
him what kind of a man I was, to 
which he answered, by describing 
exactly both my cloths and my 
horse; and looking upon me, he told 
tne that the king was at least three 
fingers taller than I, upon which I 
made what haste 1 c'** out of the but- 
tery, for fear he sh'<^ indeed know 
me, as being more afraid when I 
knew he was one of our own sol- 
diers, than when I took him for one 
of the enemy's. So Pope and I went 
into the hall, and just as we came 
into it, Mrs. Norton was coming by 
thro' it. Upon which I, plucking of 
my hat, and standing with it in my 
hand as she passed by, I observ'd, 
just as I was putting it off, that Pope 
look'd very earnestly in my face. 
But I took no notice of it, but put 
on my hat again and went away, 
walking out of the house into the 
fields. I had not been out half an 
hour, but coming back I went up 
into the chamber where I lay, and 
just as I came thither, Mr. Lassels 
came to me, and in a little trouble 
said. What shall we do, I am afraid 
Pope knows you, for he says very 
positively to me, that it is you; but 
I have denied it. Upon which I 
presently without more ado, asked 
him wether he was an honest man 
or not, when he answered me, that 
he knew him to be so honest a fel- 
low that he durst trust him with his 
life, as having been always on our 
side; I thought it better to trust 
him than go away leaving that sus- 
picion upon him, and thereupon I 
sent for Pope, and told him that I, 
was glad to meet him there, and 
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would trust him with my life as 
ai> old acquaintance; upon which, 
being a discreet fellow, he asked 
what I intended do, for (says he) 
I am extremely happy I know you, 
•therwise you might run great 
danger in this house; for tho' my 
paster and mistress are good peo- 
ple, yet there are at this time one 
or two in it that are very great 
rogues, and. I think I can be usefull 
to you in any thing you will com- 
mand me; upon which I told him 
my design of getting a ship (if pos- 
sible) at Bristol, and to that end 
Vade him go that very day imme- 
diately to Bristol, to see if there 
was any ships going either to Spain 
or France, that I might get a pas- 
sage away in. I also told him tliat 
my r^ Wilmot was coming to meet 
me here, for he and I had agreed at 
Col, Lane's, and were to meet this 
very day at Norton's; upon which 
Pope told me, that it was most for- 
tunate that he knew me, and had 
heard this from me, for if my l'*^ 
Wilmot sh''* have come thither, he 
would have been most certainly 
known to several people in the 
house, and therefore he w''^ go, and 
accordingly went out to meet my 
I'd wilmot, a mile or two from the 
house, carrying him to an ale-house 
not far off, where he lodged him till 
it was da^rk, and then brought him 
hither by a back-door into my 
chamber, I still passing for a serv- 
ing man; and Lassel's and I lay in 
one chamber, he knowing all the 
way who I was: so after Pope had 
been at Bristol to inquire for a ship, 
but could hear of none ready to de- 
part beyond sea sooner than above 
a month, which was too long for 
me to stay thereabouts, I betook my- 
self to the advising afresh with my 
I'd Wilmot and Pope, what was to 
be done, and the latter telling me 
tluit there lived somewhere in that 
•country upon the edge of Somerset- 
shire, at Trent, within two miles of 
Sherboume, Frank Windham, y'e 
Jj^i^ght marshall's brother, who being 



my old acquaintance and a very' 
honest man, I resolved to get to 
his house;, but the night before we 
were to go away, we had a misfor- 
tune that might have done us some 
prejudice; for Mrs. Norton, who was 
big with child, fell into labour and 
miscarried of a dead child, and was 
very ill, so that we could not tell 
how in the world to find an excuse 
for Mrs. Lane to leave her cousin 
in that condition; and indeed it was 
not safe to stay any longer there, 
where there was so great a resort 
of disaffected and idle people. At 
length consulting with Mr. La^. 
sell's, I thought the best way would 
be to counterfeit a letter from her 
father's l\ouse, old Mr. Lane's, to 
tell her that her father was ex- 
tremely ill, and commanded her to 
come away immediately, for fear 
she sh'" not not find him alive, 
which letter Pope delivered so well 
while they were ail at supper, and 
Mrs. Lane playhig her part so dex- 
terously, that all believed old Mr. 
Lane to be in great danger, and 
gave his daughter the excuse to go 
away with me the next morning 
early; accordingly the next morning 
we went directly to Trent, to Frank 
Windham's house, and lay that 
night at' Castle Casey, and the next 
night came to Trent, where I had 
appointed my I** Wilmot to meet 
me, whom I still took care not to 
keep with me, but sent him a little 
before, or left him to come after 
me. When we came to Trent, my 
I'd Wilmot advised with Frank Wind- 
ham, wether he had any acquain- 
tance at any sea-port town upon the 
coast of Dorset, or Devonshire, who 
told me he was very well acquainted 
with Giles Strangways, and that he 
would go directly to him, to inform 
himself wether he might not have 
some acquaintance at Weymouth, or 
Lyme, or some of those ports. But 
Giles Strangways proved not to have 
any, as having been long absept from 
all those parts, as not daring to stir 
abrosid, being always faithfull to the 
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• king, but he desired Frank Wind- 
ham what he could do therein him- 
selfy it being unsafe for him to be 
found busy upon the sea-coast. But 
withall, he sent me 300 broad pieces, 
-which he knew were necessary for 
me in the condition I was now in, 
lor I durst not carry any money 
About me in those mean cloths, and 
my hair cut short (but about 10 or 
12 sliillings in silver.) Frank Wind- 
ham, upon this, went himself to 
Lyme, and spoke with a merchant 
there, to hire a ship for my trans- 
portation, being forced to acquaint 
him that it. was I that was to be 
carried out. The merchant under- 
took it (his name being — — ) 
and according hired a vessel for 
France, appointing a day for my 
coming to Lyme to embark; and 
accordmgly we set out from Frank 
Windham's, and to cover the mat- 
ter the better, I rode before 
a cousin of Frank Windham's, a 
Mrs. Judith Connesby, I still going 
by th^name of W"»- Jackson: memb'** 
that one day during my stay at 
Trent, I hearing y*^ bells ring 
(yc church being close by Frank 
Windham's) and seeing a company 
got together in the church-yard, I 
sent down the maid of the house, 
'' who knew me, to inquire what was 
the matter; who turning, told me, 
that there was a rogue, a trooper, 
come out of Cromwell's army, that 
yrdis telling the people that he had 
filled me, and that that was my buff 
coat which he had then on. Upon 
which, most of the village being 
fanaticks, they were ringing the 
bells, and making a bon-fire for joy 
of it. This merchant having apoint- 
ed us to come to Lyme, we, viss. 
jnyself, 1^ Wilm6t, Frank Windham, 
Mrs. Connesby, and a servant of 
l^rank Windham's, whose name was 
Peter, were directed from him to a 
little village hard by Lyme, the ves- 
sel being to come out of the cobb 
at Lyme, and come to a little creek 
that was just by this village, wither 
we virent, and to send their boat on 



shore to take us in at the said creek^ 
and carry us over to Frafice; the 
wind being then very good at north. 
So we sat up that night, expecting 
the ship to come out, but she failed 
us, upon which I sent Frank Wind- 
ham's man, Peter, and my 1^ Wil- 
mot, to Lyme, the next morning, to 
know the reason of it. But we were 
much troubled to know how to pass 
away our time the next day, till we 
c'd have an answer. At last we re- 
solved to go to a place on the road to 
London called Bridport, about four 
miles from L3rme, and here stay till 
my 1^ Wilmot sh'^ bring us news 
wether y« vessel could be had the 
next night or not, and the reason of 
last night's failure. So Frank Wind- 
ham, Mrs. Connesby, and I, went in 
the morning on horseback away to 
Bridport, and just as we came into 
the town, I could see the streets full 
of red coats (Cromwell's soldiers) 
being a reg'^ of Col. Haynes's, 1500 
men, going to embark to take Jer- 
sey. At which F^ Windham was 
very much troubled, and asked me 
what I w'<^ do; I told him, we must 
go impudently into the best inn in 
the town, and take a chamber there, 
as the only thing to be done, be- 
cause we sh'<^ otherwise miss my 
jd. Wilmot, in case we went away 
any where else, and that w^ be very 
inconvenient both to him and me. 
So we rode directly into the best 
inn of the place, and found the yard 
full of soldiers. I alighted, and taking 
the horse, thought it tlie best way 
to go blundering in amongst them« 
and lead them through the middle 
of the soldiers into the stable, which 
I did, and they, were very angry with 
me for my rudness. As soon as I- 
came into the stable, I took the bri- 
dles off the horses, and called the 
hostler to me to help me feed the 
horses. Sure, Sir, I know your face!— • 
which was no very pleasant ques- 
tion, but I thought Uie best way waa 
to ask him where he had livedo 
wether he had always lived there or 
noi he told me he was newly come 
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thither, that he was bom in Exeter, 

and had been hostler in an inn there 
hard by one Mr. Potter's, a merchant 
there, in whose house I had lay'd in 
the time of the war. So I thought 
it best to give the fellow no further 
occasion of thinking where he had 
seen me, for fear he should guess 
right at last; therefoi*e I told him, 
friend, Certainly you have seen me 
«t Mr. Potter's, for I served him a 
good while above a year: O ! says he 
then, I remember you a boy there^ 
suid with that was put off from ask* 
ing any more about it; but desired 
we might drink a pot of beer toge- 
ther, which I excused by saying, 
that I must go wait upon my master, 
and get his dinner ready for him, 
but told him my master was going 
to London, and w'*^ return about 
three weeks hence, when he would 
lay there, and I would not fail to 
drink a pot with him. As soon as Vve 
had dined, my lord Wilmot came 
into the town from Lyme, but went 
to another inn. Upon which we rode 
out of the town, as if we had gone 
upon the road for London, and when 
we had got two miles off, my lord 
Wilmot overtook us, he having ob« 
served, while in town, where we 
were, and tokl us he believed the 
ship might be ready next night, but 
that there had been some mistake 
betwixt him and the master of the 
ship. Upon wliich, I thinking it not 
iitt to go back again to the same 
place where we bad sat up the night 
before, we went to a village called 
■, about four miles in the 
country, above Lyme, and sent Peter 
to know of the merchant wether the 
ship would be ready; but the master 
of the ship doubting that it Mras 
some dangerous employment he was 
hired upon, absolutely refused the 
merchant, and would not undertake 
to carry us over; whereupon we 
were, forced to go back again to 
Frank Windham's, at Trent, where 
we might be in some safety till we 
had hired another vessel or ship; as 
soon as we came to F'^ W'** I sent 
Vol. IV. 3 o 



away presently to Col.Hdb^ Phillips's, 
who then lived at Salisbury, to see 
what he c'** do for the getting me a 
ship, which he undertook very wil- 
lingly, and had got one at South- 
ampton, but by misfortune she was 
amongst others prest to transport 
their soldiei*s to Jersey, by which 
she fsuled us also; upon this I sent 
further into Sussex, where Robin 
Phillips knew one Col. Gunter, to 
see wether he could hire a ship any 
where upon that coast, and not 
thinking it convenient for me to stay 
any longer at F^ W'»' wher I had 
been in or about a fortnight, and was 
become known to very many. I went 
away to a widdow gentlewoman's 
house, one Mrs. Hyde some four or 
five mil^ from Salisbury, wher I 
came into the house just as it was 
almost dark, with Robin Phillips 
only, not intending at first to make 
myself known. But just as I alight- 
ed at the door, Mrs. Hyde knew me, 
though she never had seen me but 
once in her life before, and that was 
with the king, my father, in the ar- 
my, when we marched by Salisbury 
some y^ars before in the time of the 
var; but she being a discreet woman, 
took no notice at that time of me; I 
passing only for a friend of Robin 
Phillips's, by whose advice I went 
thither. At supper there were with 
us, Frederick Hyde (since a judge) 
and his sister-in-law, a widdow; 
Robin Phillips, myself, and doct*^ 
Henshaw, since bishop of London, 
whom I had appointed to meet me 
there. While we were at supper, I 
observed Mrs. Hyde and her brother 
Frederick, to look a little earnestly 
at me, which led me to believe they 
might know me. But I was not at 
all startled at it, it having been my 
purpose to let her know who I was; 
and accordingly immediately after 
supper, Mrs. Hyde came to me, and 
I discovered myself to her, who told 
me she had a very safe place to hide 
me in, till we knew wether our ship 
was ready or not, but she said, it 
was not safe to trust any body but 
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herself and uster, and therefore ad- 
vised me to take my horse the next 
Tnorning, and make as if I quitted 
the house, and return again about 
night, for she would order it so that 
all her servants, and every body 
should be out of the house but her« 
self and sister, whose name I re- 
member not. So Robin Phillips and 
I took our horses, and went as far 
as Stonehenge, and there we stay*d 
looking upon the stones some time, 
aud returned back again to Heale, 
the place where Mrs. Hyde lived, 
about the time appointed, wher I 
went up into the hiding hole, that 
was very convenient and safe, and 
stayed there all alone; Robert Phil- 
lips then going to Salisbury, some 
four or hve days, sometimes Mrs. 
Hyde, and sometimes her sister, 
bringing me meat. After four or five 
days stay, Robin Phillips came to 
the house, and acquainted me that 
9^ ship was ready provided for me at 
Shoreham, by Col"* Gunter, upon 
which, at two o'clock in the morning, 
I went out of tlie house by a back 
way, and with Robin Phillips met 
Col. Gunter and my 1^ Wilmot to- 
gether, some fourteen or fifteeii 
miles off, on our way towards Shore- 
h&ni, and were to lodge that night 
at a place called Hambleton, seven 
miles from Portsmouth, because it 
was too long a journey to go in one 
day to Shoreham; and here we lay at 
a house of a J>rothor in-Jaw's of Col" 
Gunter, one Mr. Symonds, where I 
was not to be known, I being still in 
tlie same gray cloth suit as a serving 
man, tho' the master of the house 
was a very honest poor man, who, 
while we were at supper came (he 
having been all the day playing the 
good-tello\^ at an ale-house in the 
town) and taking, a stool, sat down 
with us, where his brother-in-law. 
Col" Gunter, talking very fuUingly 
concerning Cromwell and all his 
party, he went an4 whispered his 
brother-in-law in the ear, and asked 
wether I was not some round-headed 
rogue's pop, for I Iqpked very susi 



piciously. Upon which Col" Gunter 
answering for me, that he niiight 
trust his life in my hands, he came 
and took me by the hand, and drink- 
ing a good glass of beer to me, 
called me broUier round-head. About 
that time, my 1^ Southampton, that 
was then at Titchfield, suspecting 
(for what reason I do not know), that 
it was possible I might be in the 
country, sent either to Robin Phil- 
lips, or Doct. Henshaw, to offer his 
services, if he c^ assist me in my 
escape, but being then provided with 
a ship, I yf'^ not put him to the dan- 
ger of having any thing to do with 
it. The next day we went to a place 
called Brighton or Brighthelmstone, 
where we were to meet the master 
of the ship, as thinking it more con- 
venient to meet there than just at 
Shoreham, where the ship was; so 
when we came to the inn at Bright- 
helmstone, we met with one Mr. 

, the merchant; who had 

hired the vessel, in company with 
her master, the merchant only 
knowmg me, having hired her only 
to carry over a person of quality 
that was escaped from the battle of 
Worcester, without namirg any 
body, and as we were all together, 
viz. Robin Phillips, my 1<* Wilmot, 
the merchant, and the master of the 
vessel, and I; I observed that the 
master of the vessel looked very hard 
on me, and as soon as we had supped, 
called the merchant aside, and the 
master told him that he had not 
dealt fair with him, for tho* he had 
given him a very good price for the 
carrying over that gentleman, yet he 
had not been clear with him; for (says 
he) he is the king, as I very well 
know him to be so; upon which the 
merchant denying it, saying, that he 
was mistaken,, the master answered| 
I know him very well, for he took 
my ship, together with other fishing 
vessels at Brighthelmstone, in tlie 
year 1648; which was when I com- 
manded the king, my father's fleets 
and I very kindly let them go again: 
but (Jsays he) be not troubled at it^ 
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for 1 think I do God and my country 
good service in preserving the king, 
and by the grace of God I will ven- 
ture tny life and all for him, and set 
him safe on shore if I can in France. 
Upon which y« merchant came and 
told me what had passed between 
therti, and therefore found myself 
under the necessity of trusting him, 
but I took no kind of notice of it 
presently to him, but thinking it 
convenient not to let him go home 
lest, he should be asking advice of 
his wife, or any one else, we keept 
him in the inn, and sat up all night 
drinking beer, and taking tobacco 
with him: and here I run another 
;^ery great danger, as being con- 
fident I was known by the master of 
the inn. For as I was standing after 
supper by the fire-side, leaning my 
hiu^ upbn a chair, and all the rest 
of the ^rnily beitjg gone into another 
r(9dm, the master of the house came 
in. and fell a. talkbg with me, and 
just as he was looking about, and 
saw there was nobody in the room, 
he upon a sudden kissed my hand 
that was upon the back of the chair, 
and said to me, God bless you, where- 
soever you go. I doubt not before I 
die but to be a lord, and niy wife a 
lady; so I laughed and went away 
into the next room, not desiring then 
any further discourse with him, there 
being no remedy against my being 
known by him, and more discourse 
mi^ht have raised suspicion, on 
which consideration I thought it best 
to trust him in that matter, and he 
proved honest. About four o'clock in 
%he morning, myself and the com- 
pany before named, went towards 
Shoreham, taking the master of the 
ship with us on horseback, behind 
one of. our company, and came to 
the vessell side, which was not above 
sixty tons; but it beuig low water, 
and the vessel lying dry, I and my 
lord Wilmot got up a ladder into 
her, and went and lay down in the 
little cabbin till thp tide came to 
fetch us off; but I was no sooner got 
into the ship and lay down upon the 
bed, bvit the master Qaixve In to me, 



fell down upon his knees and kissed 
my hand, telling me, that he knew 
me very well, and that he would ven- 
ture life and all that he had in the 
world, to set mc down safe in 
France. So a:bout seven o'clock in 
the morning, it being high water, 
we went out of the port, but y« mas- 
ter being bound for Pool, laden with 
sea-coal, because he w'** not have 
it seen from Shoreham that he did 
not go his intended voyage, but stood 
all the day with a very easy sail to- 
words the Isle of Wight, only my 
lord Wilmot and myself of my com- 
pany on board, and as we were sail- 
ing, the master came to me, ajid 
desired me to persuade his men to 
use their endeavour (with me) to 
get him to set us on shore in France, 
the better to cover him from any 
suspicion thereof, upon which I sent 
to the men (which were four and a 
boy) and told them truly that we 
were two mercliahts that had had 
some misfortunes, and were a little 
ii^ debt; that we had some money 
owing us at Rouen, in France, and 
were afraid of being arrested in En- 
gland; that if they would perswaid 
the master (the wind being very fair) 
to give us a trip over to Dieppe, or 
one of the ports near Rouen, they 
would oblige us very much; and 
with that I gave e*m twenty shillings 
to drink, upon which they undertook 
to second me if 1 would propojse it to 
their master. So I went to the mas- 
ter and told him our condition, and 
that if he would give us a trip over 
to France, we would give him a 
consideration for it; upon which he 
counterfeited a difficulty, saying it 
w^ hinder his voiage, but his men, 
as they had promised, joined their 
perswaisions to our's, and at last he 
yielded to set us over. So about five 
o'clock in the afternoon as we were 
in sight of the Isle of Wight, we 
stood directly for the coast of France, 
the wind being then full north, and 
the next morning a little before day 
we saw the coast; but the tide failing 
us, and. the wind coming about to 
Uie southwest,. \ye were forced to 
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come t» an anchor within two miles 
of the shore, till the tide of flood was 
done: we found ourselves just before 
^n harbour in France called Fech* 
bam, and iust as the tide of ebb was 
made; espied a ship to leward of us, 
which by her nimble working, I sus- 
pected to be an Ostend privateer, 
upon which I went to my lord Wil- 
mot, and telling him my opinion of 
that ship, proposed to him our going 
on shore in the little cock-boat, for 
fear they sh** prove so, as not know- 
ing, but finding us going into a port 
of France, there being then a war 
between France and Spain, they 
might plunder us, and might possi- 
bly carry us away, and set us ashore 
in England; the master also himself 
had the same opinion of her being 
an Ostender, and came to me to tell 
me so. Which tho' I made it my 
business to disswaid him from, for 
fear it sh^ tempt him to set sail back 
again with us for the coast of En- 
gland, yet so sensible was I of it, 
that I and my 1<* Wilmot went both 
on shore in the cock-boat, an<f going 
up into the town of Feckham, stayed 
there all day to provid horsies for 
Rouen; the vessel which so afTright- 
cd us proved only a French sloop. 
The next day we got to Rouen, to 
an inn, one of the best in the town, 
in the fish-markett, where they mad 
a difficulty to receive us, taking us 
by our cloths to be some thieves, or 
persons that had been doing some 
very ill thing, untill Mr. Sanboume, 
a merchant for whom I sent, came 
and answered for us. One particular 
more there is observable in relation 
to this our passage into France, that 
the vessel that brot us over had no 
sooner landed me, and I had given 
them a pass for fear of meeting with 
any of our Jersey frigates, that the 
wind turned so happely for her, as to 
carry her directly over to Pool, 
without it being known that she 
had ever been upon the coast of 
France. We stayed at Rouen one 
day, to provide ourselves better 
cloths, and give notice to the queen, 
my mother, who was then at Paris, 



of my being safely landed; after 
which, setting oat in a hired coach, 
I was met by my mother with 
coaches, short of Paris, and by her 
conducted thither, where I safely 
arived. 



Afe^ short J^otes of the Ktng^9 rr- 
laiing to the foregoing Mtrratrve. 

There were six brothers of the 
Pcnderell's, who all of them knew 
the secret, and as I have since learnt 
from one of them, the man in whose 
house I changed my cloths, came 
to one of them about two days after, 
and asking where I was, told him 
he might get a 1000 pounds if they 
w^ tell, because there was that sum 
laid upon my head; but this Pende- 
rell was so honest, although he knew 
at that time where 1 was> he Ind 
him have a care what he did, for that 
I bemg got out of all reach, if they 
sh*i now discover I had ever been 
there, they w<* get nothing but hang- 
ing for their pains. 

It was Mr. Giffbrd that brought me 
acquainted with the White Ladies. 

I would not chapge my cloths at 
any of the Penderell's houses, be- 
cause I meant to make farther use 
of 'them, and they might be suspect- 
ed, but rather chose to do it in a 
house where they were not papists, 
I neither knowing then, nor to this 
day, what the man*s name was at 
whose house I did it. The Pende- 
rells* have since endeavoured to mi- 
tigate the business of their being 
tempted by their neighbours to dis- 
cover me. But one of them did cer- 
tainly declare it to me at that time. 

I did not depend upon meeting 
my lord Wilmot, but sent only to 
know what was become of him; for 
he and I had agreed to meet at 
London, at the Three Cranes, in the 
Vintry, and to enquire for Will 
Ashbumham. 

When I got to Trent, Mrs. Lane 
and Mr. Lasseh went home. 

I could never get my lord Wilmot 
to put on any disguise, he saying, 
that he,sU'«^ look frightfully hi it; ami 
therefore did not put on wjy. * 
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MR. WINDHAM was descended 
from an ancient and hig^hljr respect- 
able family in the CQunty of Nor- 
folk) where they had resided for 
several generations, and possessed a 
considerable property. His father, 
William Windham, was one of the 
most admired characters of his tkf^i 
and,, in 17^6, soon after the plan' of 
a national militia was formed by Mr. 
Pitt (afterwards earl of Chatham) 
this gentleman, in conjunction with 
the l«^e marquis Townshend, was 
extremely iseidous and active in ^o- 
moting and carrying into execution 
^at scheme, which has since pro- 
ved so salutary to his country. On 
this subject he published one or two 
very excellent pamphlets. He died 
in 1761, leaving ids only son, then 
eleven years old, under the care of 
the executors of his will, the rev. 
Dr. Dampier, then under master of 
Eton-scbooi, and Mr. Garrick. Mr. 
Windham was bom at Felbrigge- 
hall, the family-seat in Norfolk, in 
March 1750. He received the early 
part of his education at Eton, where 
he continued from 1762 to the au- 
tumn of 1766, when he removed to 
the university at Glasgow, where he 
resided for about a year in the house 
of Dr. Anderson, professor of natu- 
ral philosophy, and diligently at^ 
^nded his lectures, and those of 
Dr. Robert Simson, professor of 
mathematicks, tXit well known au- 
thor of a treatise on conick sections, 
and of other learned works. Here 



first, iH'ol»iibly, he became fond of 
those studies, to which he was ever 
afterwards strongly addicted.* In 
■September 1767, he became a gen- 
tleman commoner of University col- 
lege in Oxford, Mr. (afterwards sir 
Robert) Chambers, being his tutor. 
During his academick coursef ffrom 
1767 to 1771] he was highly distin- 
guisbed for his application to vari^ 
ous studies, fqr his love of enter-* 
prise, for that frank and graceful 
, address, and that honourable deport- 
ment, which gave a lusti*e to hifi^ 
character through every period of 
his life. In 1773, when he was but 
twenty-three years old, his love of 
adventure, and his thirst of know- 
ledge, induced him to accompany 
his friend Constantine lord Mul- 
grave, in his voyage towards the 
north pole; but he was so harassed 
with sea-sickness, that he was under 
the necesuty of being landed in 
Norway, and of wholly abandoning 
his purpose. In 1778, he became a 
majcH* in the Norfolk militia, then • 
quartered at Bury in Suffolk, where, 
by his intrepidity and personal ex- 
ertion,^ he quelled a dangerous mu- 
tiny, which had broken out; notwith- 
standing he was highly beloved by 
the regiment. On one of the muti- 
neers laying hold of a part of his 
dress, he felled him to the ground, 
and put him into confinement; and, 
on his comrades afterwards sur- 
rounding him, and insisting on the 
release of the delinquent, he drew 



* Mr. W. has left behind him three treatises on mathematical subjects, which he 
directed, by bis will, should be put into the hands of the bishop of Rochester (Dr. 
Horsley) who was then living; adding, that if he should think them of any value, 
they mi|?ht be published. 

+ In 1782, he was created M. A. and in 1793, D. C. Xj. at the installation of the 
duke of Portland; when so hig-li was the admiration of his character, that on his en- 
tering the theatre, tiie wlmle assembly rose from their seats, and hailed him with 
loud appliuise. 

^ Of his dauntless courage many instances might be g^ven. In May 1785, he 
'ascended from Moulsey Hnrst in a balloon, with Mr. Sadler; and tn 1793, having vi- 
sited the anny engaged in the siege of Valenciennes, he surveyed all the works with 
<he most minute attention, in company with captain (now colonel) Thornton, and 
approached so near the enemy, that be was oftep wkhln'the reach of their cannon. 
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his sword, and kept them at bay, 
till a party of his own company 
joined and rescued him. Soon aiter- 
wards, in consequence of his being 
obliged to remain several hours in 
wet clothes, he was seized with a 
dangerous, billious fever, which near- 
ly deprived him of his life. In the 
autumn of that year, partly with a 
view of restoring his health, he went 
abroad, and spent the two following 
years in Switzerland and Italy. Pre- 
viously to his leaving England, he 
was chosen a member of the literary 
club, founded by sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Dr. Johnson (who had the 
greatest esteem for Mr. Windham) 
and, notwithstanding his engage- 
ments in consequence of his parlia- 
mentary business, and the important 
oiEces which he filled, he was a \try 
frequent attendant at the meetings 
of that respectable society (for 
which he always expressed the high- 
est value) from 1781 to near the 
time of his death. So early as the 
year 1769, when he was at Oxford, 
and had not yet attained his twen- 
tieth year, the late marquis Towns- 
hend, then lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whom he twice visited during 
his residence in that country, offered 
him the office of his principal secre- 
taiy; but he declined it in a letter 
which is still extant, and which 
very forcibly displays that excellent 
sense, and those honourable senti- 
ments, which afterwards uniformly 
regulated his conduct. In 1782 he 
came into parliament, where he sat 
for twenty-eight years, at first for 
Norwich, and afterwards for various 
boroughs; and he so early distin- 
guished himself in the house of 
oonunons, that he was selected by 



Mr. Burke in June 1784, to second 
his motion for a representation to his 
majesty on the state of the nation* 
In the preceding year, he had been 
appointed principal secretary to the 
earl of Northington, then constitu- 
ted lord lieutenant of Ireland; and 
in that capacity he visited Dublin in 
the spring of 1783, and intended to 
have accompanied his excellency 
wliien he afterwards opened the ses- 
sion of parliament- there in Octo- 
ber;* but being prevented by illness, 
he relinquished his office; and hiJB 
friend the hon. Thomas Pelham 
(now earl of Chichester) was ap- 
pointed secretary in his room From 
the time of his coming into parlia- 
ment to the year 1793, he usually 
voted vnth the opposition of that 
day; but he never was what is called 
a thorough party man, frequently 
deviating from those to whom he 
was in general attached, when, in 
matters of importance, his consci- 
ence directed him to take a different 
course from them; on which ac- 
count, his virtues and talents were 
never rightly appreciated by persons 
of that description, who frequently 
on this gronnd vainly attempted to 
undervalue him. After the rupture 
between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, in 
consequence of. the French revolu- 
tion, Mr. Windham attached him- 
self wholly to the latter, with whom 
he had for many years lived in the- 
closest intimacy; and of whose ge- 
nius and virtues he had always the 
highest admiration. Being, with 
him, thoroughly convinced of the 
danger then impending over his 
country from the measures adopted 
by certain classes of Englishmen, 
in consequence of that tremendous 



• When about to visit that country in his official capacity, he called on Dr. Johnson; 
and in tlie course of conversation, lamented that he should be under the necessity of 
sanctioning practises of which he could not approve. " Don't be afi*aid, sir,** said the 
doctor, with a pleasant smile, " you will soon make a very pretty rascal."-— Dr. Johnson^ 
in a letter to Dr. Brocklesby, written at Ashbourne, in 1784, says: '* Mr. Windham 
has been here to see me— he came, I think, forty miles out of his way, and stai# 
about a day and a half; perhaps I make the time shorter than it was. Such conversa- 
tion I shall not have again till I come back to the regions of literature, and there 
Windham as inter atellaa (una fmnorf^."-—- Edit. 
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convulsion,' he did not hesitate to ' 
unite with the duke of Portland, 
lord Spencer and others, in accept- 
ing offices under the administration 
in which Mr. Pitt then presided. 
On this aiTangement Mr. Windham 
was appointed secretary at war, witli 
a seat. in the cabinet, an honourable 
distinction which had never before 
been annexed to that office. This 
station he continued to fiil with the 
highest reputation from that lime 
[1794] till 1801, when he, lord 
Spencer, lord Grenville, and Mr. 
Pitt, i^esigned their offices; and 
shortly afterwards Mr. Addington 
(bow lord viscount Sidmouth) was 
appointed chancellor of the exche- 
quer and first lord of the treasury. 
On the preliminaries of peace with 
France being acceded to by that 
statesman and his coadjutors in 
1801, Mr. Windham made his cele- 
brated speech in parliament, which 
was afterwards [April 1802] pub- 
lished, with an appendix, containing 
a character of the present usurpei: 
of the French throne, which will 
transmit to posterity the principal 
flagitious passages of his Ufe up to 
that period, in die most lively co- 
lours. On Mr. Addington being dri- 
ven from the helm, in 1805, princi- 
pally by the battery of Mr. Wind- 
ham's eloquence, a hew administra- 
tion was again formed by Mr. Pitt, 
>v^hich was dissolved by his death in 
1806; and shortly afterwards, on 
lord Grenvilte's accepting the office 
of first lord of the treasury, Mr, 
Windham was appointed secretary 
of state for the war department, 
vrhich he held till his majesty, in 
the following year, thought fit to 
constitute a new administration. Du- 
ring this period he carried into a 
law his bill for the limited service 
of those who enlist in our regular 
army; a measure which will ever 
endear his name to the English sol- 
diery. The genius and talents of this 
iiiustrious statesman are well known 
and universally acknowledged. He 
was unquestionably the most distin- 



guished man of the present time, 
and not inferiour, in many respects, 
to the most admired characters of 
the age that is just gone by. H& 
had been, in his earlier years, a very 
diligent student, and was an excel- 
lent Greek and Latin scholar. In 
his latter years, like Burke and 
Johnson, he was an excursive read- 
er, but gathered a great variety of 
knowledge from different books, and 
from occasionally mixing, like them, 
with very various classes and .de- 
scriptions of men. His memory was 
most tenacious. In his parliamen- 
tary speeches his principal object 
always was to convince the under- 
standing by irrefragable argument, 
Ivhich he at the 3ame time enlivened 
by a profusion of imagery, drawn 
sometimes from the most abstruse 
parts of science, but oftener from 
the most familiar objects of common 
life. But what gave a peculiar lustre 
to whatever he urged, was his 
known and uniform integrity, and a 
firm conviction in the breasts of his 
hearers, that he always uttered the 
genuine and disinterested sentiments 
of his heart. His language, both in 
writing and speaking, was always 
simple, and he was extremely fond 
of idiomatick phrases, which he 
thought greatly contributed to pre- 
serve the purity of our language. 
He surveyed every subject of im- 
portance with a philosophick eye, 
and was thence enabled to discover 
and detect latent mischief, conceal- 
ed under the plausible appearaniqe 
of publick advantage. Hence all the 
clamourers for undefined and. ima- 
ginary liberty, and all those who 
meditate the subversion of the con-, 
stitution under the pretext of re- 
form, shrunk from his grasp; and 
persons of this descrijition wei:e his 
only enemies. But his dauntless in- 
trepidity, and his noble disdain of 
vulgar popularity, held up a shield 
against their malice; and no fear of 
consequences ever drove him from 
that manly and .honourable course, 
which the rectitude and purity of 
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hia mind induced hhn to pursue. 
As an orator, he was simple, ele- 
gant, prompt, and graceful. His ge- 
nius >vas so fertile, and his reading 
so extensive, that there were few 
subjects on which he could not in- 
struct, amuse, and persuade. He 
was frequently (as has justly been 
observed) «^ at bnce entertaining and 
abstruse, drawing illustrations pro- 
miscuously from familiar life and 
llie recondite pai*ts of science. Nor 
was it unusual to hear him through 
three adjoining sentences, in the 
first witty, in the second metaphy- 
sical, and in the last scholastick/' 
But his eloquence derived its prin- 
cipal power from the quickness of 
his apprehension, and the philoso- 
phical profundity of his mind. Of 
this his speech on Mr. Curwen's 
bill [May 1809] is an eminent in- 
stance; for it unquestionably con- 
tains more moral and political wis- 
dom than is found in any similar 
performance which has appeared 
since the death of Mr. Burke, and 
may be placed on the same platform 
with the most admired productions 
of that distinguished orator. In pri- 
Tate life no man, perhaps, of any age 
had a greater number of zealous 
friends aiid admirers. In addition to 
his extraordinary talents and accom- 
plishments, the grace and happiness 
of his address and manner gave an 
irresistible charm to his conversa- 
tion; and few, it is believed, of ei*. 
ther sex (for his address to ladies 
was inimitably elegant and grace- 
ful) ever partook of his society 
without pleasure and admiration, or 
quitted it without regret. His bril- 
liant imagination, his various know- 
ledge, his acuteness, his good tastet 
his wit, his dignity of sentiment^ 
jind his gentleness of manner (for 
Jie never was loud and intemperate) 
made him universally admired and 
respected. To crown all these vir- 
tues and accomplishments, it may 
be added, that he fulfilled all the 
4uties of life, the lesser as well as 
liie greatest} with the most scrupu- 



lous attention, and was always par- 
ticularly ardent in vindicating the 
cause of oppressed merit. But his 
best eulogy is the general sentiment 
of sorrow which agitated every bo- 
som on the sudden and unexpected' 
stroke which terminated in his 
death. During the nineteen days of 
his sickness, his hall was daily vi- 
sited by several hundred successive 
inquirers concerning the state of 
his health; and that part of Pall- 
mall in which his house was situa- 
ted, was thronged with carriages 
filled with ladies, whom a similar 
anxiety brought to his door. Every 
morning, and also at a late hour 
every evening, when his physicians 
and surgeons attended, several a- 
partments in his house were filled 
with friends, who anxiously waited 
to receive tlie latest and most accu- 
rate accounts of the progress or 
ajbatement of his disorder. This s)rm^ 
pathetick feeling extended almost 
through every ckiss, and even reach- 
ed the throne, for his majesty fre- 
quently inquired conceming the 
state of his health, pronouncing on 
him this high eulogy, that << he was 
a genuine patriot, and a truly honest 
man." Of the fatal malady which 
put an end to his invaluable life, 
such erroneous accounts have been 
published in the newspapers, that 
it may not be improper to give an 
accurate statement of that most dis- 
tressful event. An idle story has 
been propagated that the hon. Fre- 
derick North, on his last going 
abroad, left his library and MSS. in 
the care of Mr. Wmdham, and had 
requested him to remove his books 
to Mr. Windham's house in Pall- 
mall; that he had neglected this 
charge, and tlience had the stronger 
inducement to exert himself to save 
them. In all this circumstantial de- 
tail there is riot one word of troth. 
The fact is, that on the 8th of last 
July, Mr. Windham, returning on 
foot, at twelve o'clock at night, from 
the house of a friend, as he passed 
by the end of Conduit-street, saw a 
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house on firei imdf with the same 
gallaiilry of spirit, wbich^ on a fi)r« 
mer occasioiH induced him to etert 
himself to save a part of the vene* 
rabie abbey of Westminster from 
destructioni he instantly hastened to 
the spot, with a view to assist the 
sufferers; and soon observed that 
the house of Mr. North was not £ur 
distant from that which was then on 
fire. He therefore immediately un- 
dertook to save his friend's library, 
which he knew to be very valuaMe. 
With the most strenuous activity he 
exerted himself for four hours, in 
' the midst of rain and the playing of 
the fire engines, with such effect, 
that, with the assistance of two or 
three persons whom he had select* 
ed firom the crowd assembled on 
this occasion, he saved four parts 
out of five of the library; and 
before they could empty the fifth 
book-room, the house took fire. The 
books were immediately removed, 
not to Mr. Windham's house, but 
to the houses of the opposite neigh* 
bours, who took great care of them. 
In removing some heavy volumes 
lie accidentally fell, and suffered a 
slight c<mtusion cm his hip; but it 
mide so litde impression on his 
mind, that, not being apt to com* 
|dain of any distress belonging to 
liimself, in giving an account of the 
transaction the next day, he did not 
eren mention this circumstance, nor 
ibr some months did he take notice 
of it to any friend. When he after- 
wards did mention it, it was in so 
slight a manner, that it hardly at« 
tracted any attention from those who 
loved him best. By this accident, 
i^owever, an indolent incisted, tumour 
was formed in the part affected. 
For several months it was attMided 
iwith no pain whatsoever; yet even 
in thai state he had medical advice, 
and some slight applications were, 
employed with no great effect. At 
length, about the beginning of May, 
the tumour be^an to increase, and 
in certain positions of the body, to 
give him some little pain; and on 
Vox., IV. 3 « 



mendomag these ' circumslmices to 
a friend, he strongly exhorted him 
lo have the best surgical advice. 
Accordingly, on the next day [the 
6th of AUy] Mr. Cline, who had 
been consulted about two months 
before, was again called in, to view 
the part affected; and he then pro- 
nounced the tumour to be of such a 
nature, that Mr. Windham's life 
might be endangered, if it was not 
cut out. In consequence of this de- 
cision, Mr. Windham acted with the 
utmost prudence, propriety, and for- 
titude* He first consulted his own 
physician. Dr. Blane, who coincided 
m opinion with Mr* Cline. He then 
resolved, before he submitted to the 
operation, to consult six eminent v 
surgeons separately, besides Mr. 
Cline. Dr. B. having previously gi- 
ven all of them (except one, who. it 
is believed, was consulted without 
his knowledge) an accurate account 
of his constitution and habit of 
body; and four out of the six thus 
consulted, were decidedly of the 
same opinion with Mr. Cline; that 
is, five were clearly for the opera- 
tion, and two against it. Mr. Wind- 
ham * having taken these ^ precau- 
tions, acted as every wise man 
would have done, and resolved to 
submit to the operation. And so far 
was he firpm rashness or precipita- 
tion, which have been most untruly 
imputed to him, that after these opi- 
nions were obtained. Dr. Bailie, 
whose great anatomical skill is uni- 
versally acknowledged, was also con- 
sulted; and he too agreed in opinion 
with Dr. ]Uane and die five sui^eons 
already alluded to* Qere, therefore, 
was no choice, nor any time for that 
preparation, which it has been idly 
supposed was rashly neglected, 
^ from the quickness and vivacity 
of bis deciuons.'* With that manly 
fortitude which distinguished him 
tbroup^h life, he now prepared to 
submit to the requisite operation; 
and after naakin^ a codicil to his 
will, he visited his friend and con- 
temporary at Oxford, the rev. Dr, 
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Fbhef) mksterof the charteNhouse; 
and as appears from oniB t>f his dia- 
ries, rec^ved the sacrament from 
his hands, Mrs. Pisher being the 
only other communicant. He bore 
the operation with the most heroick 
fortitude; and, ev«n when the pain 
was most exquisite, exhibited a vivid 
proof of the strength of his mind,- 
bj a playful allusion to the language 
of the vulgar in similar situations. 
With the most kind and anxious ten- 
derness be had taken care that Mrs. 
Windham, who was in the country 
at this time, should not have the 
slightest suspicion of what was go- 
ing on; nor was she apprized of 3ie 
operation, till, on her arrival in 
town, on the 18th of May, she was 
informed that it had been success- 
fully performed on the preceding 
day. But, unhappily, very soon af- 
terwards appearances were Such as 
gave very little ground for hope A 
morbid ichor appeared, attended 
with a general inflammation, and 
with two abscesses; and the wound 
never suppurated. A fever ensued 
of course; but it was idle to suppose 
that this was the malady which pro- 
ved fatal, it being merely sympto- 
Biatick; and equally unfounded is the 
current opinion, that Mr. Wind- 
ham's most valuable life was sacri- 
ficed to this operation; for the tu- 
mour itself was found to be of a 
schirrous nature, amd fully justifies 
the decision that was made; and th^ 
state of his whole frame shows that 
his death was owing to a morbid 
habit, and not to the operation.. Had 
it been deferred for a month longer, 
it would still have been necessary; 
it would have been performed at a 
less proper time, and have been ato 
tended, meanwhile, with the most 
distressful circumstances. Having 
never been guilty of excesses in 
his youth, and having ' all his life 
been extremely moderate both in 
eating and the use of wine, that his 

• Who, with the Dreadnought, Edinburgh, and Augusta, beat five sail of the line 
find three French frigates, off Cape-Francois, anij who died May 24^ 1770, whiUt 
conitnander in chief at Jamaioa.*-— £p|T. 



coifsihtftibn i\m\M fisttre been thud ' 
suddenly undermined, is most ex- 
traordinary. For several days pre- 
vious to his death, he seemed to en- 
tertain little hope of life, submit- 
ting to divine Providence with per- 
fect calmness and resignation. On 
the night preceding his decease, on 
the Attending surgeon, Mr. Lynn, 
placing him in the most favourable 
situation for sleep, he said: ^' I thank 
you; this is the last trouble I shall 
give you." He then fell into a doze 
or stupor, and the next morning' 
[June 4] he expired with so little 
pain, that it was scarcely perceived 
when he drew his last breath. Great 
^s his loss is to his country and to 
his friends, it is some consolation 
that he died in the full maturity of 
his fame, and has left behind him 
an imperishable reputation. In 1798 
Mr Windham married Cecilia, the 
third daughter of the late commo- 
dore Forrest,* a lady whoso virtues 
are above all praise, and whose at- 
tainments, joined with the most ami- 
able manners and sweetest disposi<« 
tion, rendered her a suitable com- 
panion for one of tlie most distin- 
guished characters of his time; 
With what happiness their union wbA 
attended, may appear from his will| 
by which he has devised to Mrs. 
W. the whole of his estate for her 
life, amounting to above 6,000/. a 
year, with remainder to captain Lu- 
tein ("the eldest son of the rev. Dr* 
Lukin, dean of Wells, and Mr; 
Windham's half brotlier) and the 
heirs male of his body. His reinains 
were removed from his house iii 
Pall-mall, June 8, for the family 
vault at Felbrigge, attended by his 
nephew, Robert Lirkin, esq. and 
Edward Byng, esq. nephew to Mrs, 
W Th<i ceremony was conducted ift 
the most private and unostentatioul; 
manner, agreeably to Mr. Wind» 
ham's express desire. 
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' rem dbviub who catch mi^n. 

IB^ C, A, Elt(m.'\ 

IN a rock was his mansion beside the 
ho^vse main 
"Whose dashings at distance were heard: 
But ^he prince's soft limbs were ungalled 

by a chain. 
He was served on the knee by the r'aladin 

And was gay as the cage-prisoned bird. 

At his birtli the physicians were met in 
debate. 
And his horoscope earnestly read: 
The planets were adverse; uid sad tiiey 

relate 
Their fearful eonji^tjioii, whose menacii^g 
fate 
Now glares o'er his infantine head. 

^ From his cradle three lustres must dark 
pass away, 
And the sun must be hid from his eyes; 
If, before, he encounter the splendour of 

day, *^ ^ 

The clear orbs of vision, deprived of theb 

ray, 
" Shall in vain seek the ligh t of the .akies." 

'h mountain was hollowed, a cavern delved 
wide 
With arches and pillars of stone; 
Afire, that with cedars blazed frag^a]i|, 

defied 
'The damps that arose firom the salt ocean 
tide, 
And with far-streaming radiailcy shone. 

The ivory couches, with purple were dight. 

The walls hung with an*as around; 
-There hawks, hounds, and horses, were 

pictur'd to sight, 
And woods waving green, and clear 
streams purling bright, 
And huntsmen their horns seemed to 
sound. 

beaten gold all the ceiling^s arched sur- 
face o'erlaid; 

Birds warbled in cages of gold; 
And as if by some minstrel's invisible aid. 
With musical echo, soft instruments played 

As the passing waves outwardly rolled. 

The columns of stone, that encircled the 
cave, • - 

Wore fraught with phUospphy'f Ipre: 



In letters of gold did a sage there engrave 
' Thci words of tjie wise, and the deeds of 
the brave. 
The feats and the virtues of yore. 

The prince with a lute the slow moments 
beguiled, 
Or the target was pierced by his lance; 
With silent • observftiice the' governour 

sm\led 
At the restless aspirings that wrought in 
the child. 
And that flashed in the roll o^ his giance. 

Haik ! timbrels reecho and dulcimers 
ring; 
Songs of triumph, float distant in air: 
The Paladins enter: the ^queen and the 

king; 
Their smiles, their embraces, their bless- 
ings they bring. 
The prini;e to his people they bear. 

The sun shines in gold; the broad heavens 
are blue; 
The waves green as emerald roll; 
The city's brirfit pinnacles dazzle his view. 
The crowds thronging thick as the stars 
or the dew 
Oppress and bewilder his soul. 

O'er the vast, floating multitude, wanders 
his gaze. 
O'er the banners, the shields, and the 
spears: 
Recovered, at length, from his dazzled 

amaze. 
The gifts, which his parents have brought, 
he surveys, 
And perplexed in his rapture appears. 

There vestments of silver, and vestments 
of gold. 
Are gorgeously piled on the pUun: 
In heaps, pearls and rubies and sapphires 

are rolled, 
.Atid pictures, and statues of exquisite 
mould. 
His choice with their beauties detain. 

There stood guilded chariots, and coursers 
snow white 
With trappings of crimson arrayed: 
There mail, rich emblazed, glittered keen 

on his sight. 
And helms in the pomp and resplendence 
of light. 
Crested dark with the pluine'a noddjin^ 
shade<r 
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Hew Ungewd the youtb; but he Bftcd hig THE BtflfflPS FBA8T. 

eyes A TALE* 

Borpritey __._ _:_v 

•^ iooi eye. 

He whispers, confused, in the goremour's As yet scsrce hslf the forestleagth wss 

esr» put; 

«What creatures, I pray thee, ire While mingliii^ with the gloom a deqier 

those? dread. 

More soft ev'n than boys their mild tea* The passing thxmdcr rolled in manniffs 

tares appear, oW bis head. 

They touch me with joy, yet they thrill ,^ _..,.,, .. -, . 

me with fear, The steed shook wild hit rafted raanc; 

And my Wood with strange ardency ,^ *«»*»^_ , . t. ^ . . .v 

glows.** ^^'^ oak-trees old rocked roanng m the 

His age-sarer'd head then Ydronicoa Andjmics their branches stooped wift 

rfMX>k, crashing sound; 

The youth's hand be eaniestiyprMsedt Drear ck)sed the darkness on the light- 

« Ohl fatal they are; sbon the soul-thnllmg g^n^ ^^. ^ 

look, ^ When tbrourii the Ibrest-bteakB % IMit 

Which already thy gaze with its Tcnom f^m high 

bath strook, . v u .^ Shone distant, as it seemed, a watch* 

Lest the poison sink deep m thy breast. tower in the sky. ' 

" They with jeweU arc decVd, and in y^^^ ^^jj^ ^^^ ^ traveller wound 

scailet are drest, - ^ ,., . thegiade. 

And their ringleU are wreathed bke the ^ill clSnbing stow the dark hill'a ban^. 

vine: in* steep* 

Their shape is the fir.tree's} the swan's is Th* iuSminated turrets be surveyed ' 

their bieast, _ia_j Whose light had glimmered through 

Full many a wretch have thwr eyes robbed the for&ts deep; 

of rest. Beneath a sUtely castle'* walls he stood, 

Oh let not that felly be tl^w! Thai, flanked wi&lofW towers, o'ertopped 

•*But, listen, my prince! I will tell thee t^' inferiour wood. 

theirname. Beside the gate was hong a brasen horn; 

And thy pulse will beat fearfully then; The pedi^t wa^ graved with golden 

Thyself shalt my wisdom and caution scroll; 

proclsum; ^v ^ •* Here food and shelter wut the wretch 

Oh! shun as the plague— as the sword— forlorn, 

.^^^ ^*™*lu r i»> Who ow!is the tyetsuM of a gr«teftf 

The Dxvzi.1, the snarers of men 1" soul" 

Adonias was mute-but hi. eyes lingered "^ "13f«^ *^ ^ 

y^} . ,_.,... ^M._i^.-^,_- The hollow aooBtain^AeM reedmed fitf 



On the damsels that smiling stood by: ''"iJ^dwidcT"' "^""*'*^ Mi'W^M mr 
Their enamouring glances with bis fre- 
quent met; Straight quivering streaks iSume the gr*- 
His feet seemed entangled as twere with nite walls, 

a net. From many a gliding torch reflected 

And his heart struggled soft with a sigh. bright; 

Shrill ring the gates; expand the tapes- 

«• My father ! my father ! the gems and the tried halls, 

gold And blooming pages guide his steps 

Some other unenvled may bear: aright; 

But thus lettbe choice ofmy fancy be told; With busy hands disrobe the way-worn. 

Oh! gife me tlie Devils whom there I guest, 

behold. And lave in tepid streams, and clothe in 

Those Devih who men can ensnare !*' downy vest. 
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.Theno^ flAtr a amooUi* WMidcdc floor lie . Gems qnbroved in her eaniy imd roimd 

treads, her head 

Of greenest marble is the Vast saloon; Gathered tn braided gold the jetty tressca 

A chrystal lamp its checkering lustre spread. 

As*o'er some valley shines the ibadowy ^^? f *?«d Basilius; nor the lady's gaze 

' Disdained to melt and mjingle irith hit 
own; 



moon; 
The figui'ed arras waves, and on his sight 
Sttdden a presence-room bursts in a blaze 

of light. 

His foot on cushion raus'd of cloth of gold. 

One sate beneath a purple canopy: 
Hj8 clustering locks in ravening blackness 
volled. 
Pale was his hollow check, like fire his 
eye; 
In cloak of ermined crimson he was clad; 
But rueful was hb mien; his very smile 
was sad. 

Ki4^t8 in gay green appeared; and cltd 



At once his blood was kindled in a blaze. 
His pulses throbbed with tumults yet 
unknown; 

Flushed was his cheek, and humid wera 
his eyes. 

And every nerve was thrilled with trem- 
bling ecstacies. 

But still, whene'er he turned hit eyes 
aside. 
The duke's stem glance would seem to 
read his soul; 
Then through his heart would icv terrours 
glide. 
Till once again her gaze eiectrlck stole 



mrosc 1 V -J J Onhis attracted gaze, and once again 

Sate ladies young with pearly-braided xhe guilty flames were shot throu^ evi 



hair; 
T^ duke Onulphus from his throne arose. 
And placed the merchant in a golden 

chur. 
Full opposite, the dutchess throned, was 

seen; 
Soft was her pensive smile, and chaste 

her modest mien. . 

But oh ! how tempting fsir; her hazle eye 



shivering vein. 



every 



Now to the trumpet's silver sound behold 
The ban(|uet served; the golden bea&. 
ers shine; 
The viand's rich art piled in massive s^ld^ 
Reddens in golden cups the sparkling 
• wine; 
The merchant swims in bliss; the duke 
demands 
Swam dark in'beuning languishment A health, and courteoua giiwa the goblet 



of hue; 
Her smooth and jetty brows were arched 

on high. 
Her shading lashes lengthened on the 

view; 
The crimson of her cheek rose mantling 

warm, 
A lucid robe scarce veiled her Ughtly 

rounded fiorm. 



to his hands. 



Then smHii^ bends tlie guest his widiful 
eyes 
To that fair dutchess, when the goblet 
fans 
From his slack grasp; what sudden hor- 
rours rise! 
What ghasdy spectacle his sight ap« 
palls ! 
.Kone may that bosom's orbed luxuriance In her white hand she held a human skull. 



teU, 
As marble firm, and dazzling. as the 



The gazer'a heart, while soft it rose and 

fell. 
Beat with a like pulsation to and fro: 
And oh ! the moisture of the scarlet lip 
That closed those pearly teeth, it had been 

heaven to sip. 

Apart she sat, distinguished from the rest, 
A violet mantle from her shoulders 
flowed; 
A zone of diamonds grasped her throb- 
bing breast. 
And on her tapering fingers rubies 
glowed; 



A page stood by with wine, and fiU'd it to 
the full. 

She bows, and lifts it to her smiling lip^ 
But her smooth brow is ruffled by a 

frown; 
Tears drop into the draught; and while 

she sips. 
O'er her high heaving breast run trick- 

ling do\pi. 
The merchant on Onulphus turned his 

look; 
Agun that eagie eye his breast with light- 

ningstrooK. 

HI fared the traveller through that horrid 
» feast. 
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TlM)iiriipaAnMsbwatlitd,aiidniifick A fawBaii hnftS—willi niiag Imitmim 

warbled rounds faint 

.¥dl glad WM he idien al tbe baaqaet He aougiit Ida coucb; andlay, but not 

. ceaaed, reposed; 

Fain would he fly from that enchanted When clanged the doora; and lo! the 

ground; duke-^vho led 

But now those Uoomiag boya that tordiea That lonely dame, her locks ^Ushevelled 

bear, from her head. 
And his reluctant steps ascend the jasper 

stair. That heart, with myrrh and caaaiabalmed 

he took. 

The plumea of ostrich nodded o'er the And to her lips with courteous mockery 

bed raised; 

That stood by silver eagles propped on That heart she kisaed, while he with 

high; searching look 

The yelvet curtain glowed with deepest On her flushed cheek unalterably gazeS: 

red; Then, while her sobbing breast rose 

And waved the walla with pictured ta* heaving fast, 

pestry; The vase was closed* and tbey fnnn forth 

Large as th^ life speared thoae shadvirB the chamber passed. 

bright. 

Their stiulj forma moved alow to every Up sprang the traveller when the moniiag 

breeze of night. broke. 

And left jthe chamber with a beating 

There from the book of Troy was wrought breast; 

the tale. The duke encomitering smiled, and gni- 

Here Helen smiled at Menelaua' siAet cioua spoke. 

There looked she back, ndiile far the bet- And asked if sweet his fare« if soft his 

lying sail rest; 

In flight conveyed her o'er the rolling Basilius bowed the knee; but frankly said, 

tide: How that his breast was scared^ andter- 

Here her white arms enfold the adulterous rifled his bed. 

hay, 

And there she wailing sees the gathering Stem smiled his host, and led him where 

0ames of Troy. a room 

Was rich with painting, gold, and 

There too the mighty Agamemnon bled ebony: 

Within the marble bath, by ruffian Without tlie casements rosea wreathed 

sword; their bloom. 

Here was the foast by Clytemnestra And woodbines drooped in clustered 

spread, canopy: 

The gay aduHerer graced the regal Ito blossomed boughs the myrtle green 

board: entwined^ 

There his good blade the stem Orestes And orange trees with sweets impregna- 

drew. ted the wind. 
And o'er a mother's corse his veiling man- 
tle threw. Bare needlework the coloured hangings 

wove. 

His arms in musing thought the merchant The silken scene did loyal loves dis- 

folds, play: 

And, touched with sadness, views the Knights in their helmeU wore the gage 

storied walls: of love, 

When sudden he a gilded niche beholds. Or at the feet of damsels courteous lay: 

As with slant gleam the lamp reflected But lOl was stilly gloom; what seemed a 

falls; bed 

Within the niche two gloomy tapers Rose underneath an arch, with sable pall 

bum, o'erspread. 
Whose flickering light shows dim an ala- 
baster um.' Unseen the harp is touched; the whilst 

they taste 

Who may the stranger's shuddering an* The luscious fruit, and drink metheglin 

guiah paint, sweet; 

When in tliat vase he look'd apd taw Slow to the merchant'* thovght the mo** 

enclosed ments waste* 
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Tin rose tlie dite in silmce from his 

Beat; 
That sablo pttil he raised, and pointyig 

stood; 
The aaure couch blushed red«Ai-it was the 

stain of blood ! 

Then prayed the trembling merchant to 
depart, 
The g-oigeous misery sickened on his 
brainj 
The mystick drinking-skull; the embalmed 
heart. 
The purple horrour of the secret stain ! 
•' Lo ! here," Onulphus cried, " my bri- 
^ dal bower ! 

And here my consort clasped her guilty 
paramour. 

** Like thee my guest, he caught the ro- 
ving glance 

Of Rosimund, and lured her to her 
shame; 

I sawi I found them in their sinful 
trance, 
And quenched in blood the barbarous 
ingrate's flame; 

It is the will of heav*n that I should be 

The still-avenging scourge of lier in- 
constancy. 

** This carbuncle that on my finger glows 
Was once a living serpent's precious 
eye: 

Thus did an Arab sage his night's re- 
pose 
Requite, of necromantick potency; 

For still, when woman's faith would go 
astray. 

This modest jewel pales its bright and 
sanguine ray. 

" And still, whene'er her thoughts to vice 

incline. 
That cup is brought to medicine her 

offence; 
And tears of rage then mingle with her 

wine. 
Would they were changed to tears of 

penitence ! 
I may not dare, till she be chaste and 

true. 
So warned by holy dreams, remit the 

penance due. 

« Now go in peace y* he said, and clasped 

him round 
With courteous arms; the gates unfolds 

ingrang: 
A barb with golden bit there pawed the 

ground. 
The grateful merchant to the sadd^ 

sprang; 
Pensive he left the castle walls; but thence 
He bore a wiifer . heart, and firmer ift- 

^ocencc. 



ODB TO W&F. 



Dearly as misers love their pelf. 
Thousands love thee, charming Self! 

And whether grave or mellow. 
Thy humours do so well agree 
With half the world's, that thou miistbe 

A most engaging fellow. 

The kindnesses which thou hast shown 
To man (unasked for) I must own* 

Have made him much thy d^tor» 
And while thy conduct I admire, 
I Cannot smother a desire. 

Of knowing thee still better. 

Friendship, I'm sure, I well may say. 
Is but the phantom of a day; 

An empty airy bubble ! 
Nor would I seek a friend in thee. 
But that I very well can see, 

Tbou'lt pay me more than double ! 

By foolish fancies led astray. 
Ne'er dreaming of a rainy day. 

With heart both free and witting: ' 
When mis'ry in my ear complained. 
Too often I my purse havedrainec^ 

Nor kept a single shilling ! 

To serve a friend 1, like a dunce. 
Have got in Umbo more than oncei 

And to my shame be't spoken. 
By stepping in twixt two at blows, 
I've sometimes got a bloody nose» 

My head, at others, broken* 

But thou, when a disabled tar. 
With shattered limbs and many a scSu* 

Chaunts forth his wo-wom ditty; 
How to reject his plea will show* 
Or tell me, if I must bestow. 

To g^ve the wretch— —my pity ! 

If asked to be my neighbour's bailn 
I know thou'lt warn me of a jail^ 

Or point out some disaster. 
And, 'ere in broils I intercede. 
Ask, if I gpet a broken head, 

Where I'm to have a plaster ! 

While many who Ufe*s occ«ii skfin« 
And swore with me they'd sinlt or swim. 

Now view me as a stranger; 
Like my old dog, of faith lon^ tried^ 
I know thou'lt. scorn to <|uit my sicfe. 

However pressed by danger. 

For thee, then, lo ! I bid adieu^ 
For ever to the faithless crew 

Who, while I can befriend *em. 
Are mine; but who will, to a man,^ 
Forsake me, when they think I can 

No more assistance lend 'em .1 
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OH BBXVO Jl«aJ«^»T«B TO WBXTX OK 
SCOTTTSa SCEVERT. 

[Stf Mary JStu$9eU M(fard.'} 

Fair art thou, Scotia ! the swift mountain 
•tream 
Gushes with daaTning war, and whiten- 

ingsprajy 
From thy brown hiUts where eagiet 
seek their prev. 
Or aoaTf undazxlei^ in the aolar beam. 

But dearer far to me« be thoa my theme. 
My native Han^ire ! thy aweet valleys 



Tnw, aiHceaf «id cQti» thai in ilie Ml* 
liantray 
Tionliiaadly glitter, like a moniittg dream. 

And tbouy fair Forest! lovely are thy 
shades. 
Thy oaka majestick, o'er the billows 
pale. 
High spreading their green arms: or the 
deep glades. 
Where the dark holly, armed in prickly 
mail. 
Shelters the yellow fern, and tufted blades. 
That wave responsive to the night* 
ingale. 
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mSCSHT AXE&ICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

By Edward Earte^ Philadtfiphia^ 
Fublished-^The Eclectick Repertory, 
And Analytical Review. Medical and Phi- 
losophical. No. I. ' ■' 

Also— Observations on the Diseases of 
the Army. By sir John Pringle. With 
Notes. By Benjamin Rush, M. D. Price 
three dollars. 

Jhf Era^ord and Intkeep, Philade^hia, 

Republished— The Borough, a Poem, in 
twenty-four letters. By the Rev. George 
Crabbe, L. L. B. Price jj^l 25, bound. 

Also-r-The'Radimemsof Chymistry; il- 
lustrated by Experiments, and eif|^ Cop- 
perplate Engravings of Chymical Appara- 
tus. By Samuel Parkes, author ot the 
Chymical Gatechttn, &c. Priee jj|l 25. 

Published—The Anmtal Oiseonrse, deli- 
vered beibre the Pennsylvania Academy 
of tiie Fine Arts, on the Itt of November, 
1^10. By Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. Price 
S5 cents. 

A)so— The Lady's and GentleiiMm's 
Aimual Pocket Remembrancer, fer the 
Year 1811. Price 2^35, oioracco^75 eta. 
red leather. 

By Farrcmd and McholoM, Philadelphia^ 
PublisbecU-Vol. HI. of the American 
Iaw Journal, and Miscellaneous Reposi- 
tory. By J. E, Hall, Esq. of Baltimore, 



By David Mogan, Philadelphia, 

Published— A Grammar of Chymistry; 
wherein the Principles of the science are 
fhmiiiarized, by a variety of easy and en- 
tertaining Experiments, with Questions 
for Exercise, and a Glossary of terms in 
common use. By the Rev. D. Blair, author 
of the Grammar of Philosophy, &c. Cor« 
rected and revised by Benjamin Tucker, 
author of Sacred and Profane History 
Epitomized, Scic. Intended as an Elemen- 
tary Book for schools, and a Companion 
for Private Students, particularly those 
who wish to attend popular Liectures. 

By Bennett and Walton, Piiiade^hiOt 

Published-— A short and easy Introduc- 
tion to Universal Geog^phy; by way of 
question and answer. Containing a general 
description of the Earth, with a brief Ac- 
oomit of the Situation, Natural and Politi- 
cal state of all the principal Empires, 
Kingdoms, and Republicks throughout the 
known world. To which is prefixed, a 
definition of all the common Geographical 
Terms, and a number of useful Problems 
performed on tlie terrestrial globe. Iiv 
tended for the use of Young Pupils in the 
Science of Geography, By Benjamin Pa- 
vies, author of Modem Geography, &c. 
Second edition, corrected and improved. 

EepubUshed— Se(}uel to the EngUali 
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and poetry; designed to improve ^e 
bigfaeat chm of lewBers in Beajing^>>4i» 
establish a taste for just and accurate oom- 
poffiitto»— «nd to promote the interests of 
piety and virtue. By Lindley Murray^ au- 
thor of English Oraminar adapted to ihe 
different classes of learners, 8tc. Third 
edition with alterations and additions. 

Also— An easy Grammar of History, an- 
cient and modem; containing a briev Ex- 
pression of the leading' F«cts in History; 
written so as to be easily commitled to 
Memory. With Questions and Exercises, 
by means of which. History may be practi- 
caBf taught in schools. By the Rev. John. 
HoMnson, Msister of the Free Grammar 
School at Ravenstondale, in Westmore* 
land. 

-— Brevis esse laboro. JBor. 

A n6w system of Practical Arithmetick, 
* particularly ealeolated for the use of 
8«libob in the United Slates, containing a 
large proportion of Examples in Federal 
Money, in each rale throughout the work. 
GoMipiledby Titus Bennett. Third edition 
corrected an4 improved. 

Mm :*h^ JBooAMea&re, Philadelphia^ 
Bepnblistied— The Elements of Chymis- 
try. By Thomas Tliomson, M. 0. E. B. S. i*. 
AuthiMTof a Systjenir-ofChymittry. In 5 
V4;4s. Fnce gl 50, Ixmnd. 

J^LMiley, JWw r<^ 
Republished-^he S^ret History of die 
Cabinet of Buoila^rie,lndMding his pri- 
vate life, charact^^ dqmi^tick admjb(ti$tra- 
tion,,an4 bis e<md^t to foapdj^ pti^effs, 
together with Secret Anecdotes or the"- 
^Bl^rent Courta of F^mtipe, a^ of" tfie 
French Involution, ^^11^^ t^^ih^cMf 

fSonaiiting of filate Papc^^ and Biographi- 
cal Sketches of the persons cbin^sing^^tiie 
C^inetof StClpUd. By teWis GoUsmi^ 
Authorof AnExppsitionof the Conduct of 
France towards America, &0f he* ^ditedl 
and illustrated witii Kotes^ b)r a g^>^- 
xaan of New York;^ whe^ . 4uring a }o^ 
residence in Fnince. and in other pfkJrts or 
l^urope, the theatres, ojf revolution and in- 
trigue, has had all the opportunities ne- 
cessary tp be acttuainted itath the facts.—- 
2 vols. 18mo. Pnce 8 S. 

^ ^. Iknai, Mw jbr*. 
Published— *An improved and concise 
history of the French Revolution, frpm its 
^t causes and commencement in 1789, 
to the conclusion— and coronation of Buo-. 
naparte,emperour of the French, on the 
3d December 1804. From the most Au- 
thentick sources. Fii^st American edition. 
In 1 vol, ]L^o« Fricc I dollar. 
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A Treatise on the Law of Palkenls.-- 
By T. G. Fessenden. 

FKOPOSSB AMBRICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

E. Branson^ Philadelphia^ 
Proposes to republish— Travels in va- 
rious countries of Europe, Asia, and 
AfHca. By Edward Daniel Clarke, L. !•. D. 

JEdward Earle, Philadelphia, 
To republish— Humboldt's Travels in 
Stouth America. 

Farrand and J^cholaa, Philadelphia, 
To publish by subscription^— A new pe- 
riodical work, to be issued quarterly, and 
to be entitled the American Ifteview of 
History and Politicks, and General Repo- 
sitory of Literature and State Papers.— 
This work will be well printed on a good 
paper, in octavo, and will consist of fout 
numbers axmually, of at least two hundred 
pages each, to be issued quarterly. The 
first number will be issued on vhe first of 
January, 1811. Price g6 per anniuati. 

Also— Reports of Cases adjudged in t^e 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. By Ho- 
race Binney. Part III. of vol. 2, will be 
ready for publication in a few days. 

TTumuu Barton Zantzirig^, and Co. 
Philadelphia, 

Propose to republish— Wilkinson's Atlas 
Classica. Being a collection of Maps of the 
Countries mentioned by the ancient au- 
thors, both saored and prophane; with 
tliair various subdivisions at '4i^^'^^ 
periods. 

; X and A. Y. Bmphr^9, Philadelfkia, 
> To publish— Wallace, or the Fight of 
Falkirk. A Metrical Romance. By Miis 
Holford. 

T^ma9 Dobion, Philadelphia, 
To r^jmbUsh-^-Alberaethy's Surgical 
Observations. 

Also, by subscription— *-The London 
P^armaeop^, 1810. Translated by Pow- 
ell, with considerable alterations and ad- 
dilioiii. 

• Also-«i.A complete Sjrstem of Chymistry. 
By.Thomas Thomson, M. D. F. R. S. S.t« 
The wotk will be comprised in 5 very large 
octavo vols, and carefully |mnted with a 
good type on superfine paper* Price to 
subscribers, ji3 35 cents for each volume^ 
in boards, or jjS 50 cents neatly bound 
and lettered. 

M, Catny, Philadelphia, 
To republish— A Grammar, illustrating^ 
the Princip][e8 and Praptice of Tvade. «nd 
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Commerce. Por the use of youngs persons 
intended for business. By Thomas Morti- 
mer, Ksq. Author of Dictionary of Com- 
merce, &c. 

Jame9 P. Parke, Philadelphia, 
Proposes to republish — The Philanthro- 
pist. A periodicsd work, to be continued 
every three months. 

benjamin and Tho». Kite, Philadelphia, 
Propose to republish. ■ Mortimer's 
Grammar of Trade and Commerce. 

Smith's Grammar of Geometry. 

Rundell's Easy Grammar of Sacred 
History. 

Blair's School Dictionary. • 

Bennett and ffaltan, Philadelphia, 
To publish— A Key to the New System 
of Practical Arithmetick. 

Also, to i-epubUsh — Walker's Elements 
of Elocution. 

Rasselas, Prince of AbySshua. A beau- 
tiful and interesting Tale, by the celebra- 
ted Dr. Johnson. 

JV. G. Dufief, Philadelphia, 
Has in press — Nature Displayed, in her 
mode of teaching language to Man, ap- 
plied to the Spanish language, witli much 
original and commercial matter. In 2 vols. - 
octavo. 

Also— A Dictionary pf the Spanish and 
English Languages, nearly on the same 
plan with Dufief's French and English 
Dictionary, 

A. Finley, Philadelphia, 
Has in press — ^A Treatise on the Disor- 
ders incident to Homed Cattle; compri- 
sing a description of the Symptoms, and 
the most rational methods of Cure, found- 
ed on long experience; with receipts for 
caring the Gripes, Staggers, Worms, and 
other diseases of Horses; and an Appendix 
containing Instructions for extracting 
Calves. By T. Downing. Pirst Apierican 
edition, correpted. 

Jamea Oram, Ttentmi, 
Proposes to publish— -A Concise and 
Impartial History of the American Revo- 
lution; to which will be prefixed, a Gene- 
ral History of Noitth and South America; 
together with an Account of the Discove-r 
jy and Settlement of Novth America, and 
ft View of the Progress, Character, and 
political State of the Colonies, before the 
Revolution. From the best authorities. By 
John Lendrum, of Massachussetts. To be 
in % vols, duodecimo, of more than 400 
pages each, with a Map of the United 
States, and a Map of the State pf New 
Jersey. Price % 3, bound. 



D. C. and JP. Sutkhe, J^'ets Torl^, 
Propose pubKshing by subscription — 
A new Musical Repositoiy, or, a Complete 
Selection of the most esteemed Songs, 
many of which have not yet appeared. 
To contain 230 duodecimo pages, with 
Impropriate engra^ngs. Pric* gl 25. 

Wittiam W, Wertley, Lexington, Ken. 

. Proposes to publish by subscription — 

The Rural Visiter. A Periodical work, to 

be issued quarterly. Price jS2 50 cenU 

per annum, 

Ed-vtard J. Coale, Baltimore, 
Proposes to publish — ^The American 
Lady's JPreceptor. A new work. Being a 
Compilation of Observations, Essays, and 
Poetick Effusions, calculated to dl^ctthe 
female Mind in a course of pleasing and 
instructive reading. In 1 vol. price jj| 1. 

J, King9ton» Baltimore, 
Has in press — lx>rd Erskine's Admirable 
Speeches. 3 vols, in 3, handsome octavo 
size, verbatim from the copy just collected 
and published in London. By James 
Ridgway. 

Also, the second edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and greatly improved, of the Eu- 
ropean and American Biographital Dic- 
tionary, ornamented with two elegant' 
copperplate Engravings, by Edwin, of 
Philadelphia, to wit: Genersd' George 
Washington^ and Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. 



RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Acceptance; a noveL From the 
Idea given by Mrs. West's Refusal. 3 vols. 
Price 15«. Containing descriptire traits of 
English Character. 

** And though deep marked, like all below. 
With checkered shades of joy and woe. 
While here at home, my narrower ken. 
Somewhat of manners saw, and men. 
Through varying wishes, hopes, and 
fears !'• Walter Scot^i Marmion. 

The Irish Recluse, by a near relative of 
the celebrated Goldsmith, 3 vols. 13«. 6d. 

Susan, 2 vols. 89. The scene oCtthis novel 
is laid in Scotland. 

Advice on the Study of Law, with di- 
rections for the choice of books. Svo. 5*. 

A Practical Treatise on Pleading. By 
Joseph Chitt>-, esq. of the Middle Temple. 
2 vols, royal -Svo. 21. 2«. . • 

A Relation of the Operations and Bat- 
tles of the Austrian and French ArmieB 
during the Campaign of 1809, with thi^ee 
Plans of th&Danul^ River. By Lieutenant' 
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Mull^r, of .th« %4X^8 Germfni Bnpf 
neers. . 6s, 

Tk& Young Sea Officer's Sheet Anchor, 
or a Key to the Leading* of Kigging', and 
to Practical Seamanship. By Darey Le- 
ver. 4to. SL Ss. 

The British Novelists; with an Essay, 
and Biographical and Critical Prefaces. 
By Mrs. Barhauld. 50 vols, royal X8mo. 
12/. 12*. 

Brief Observations on the Adc^ess to 
his Majesty, proposed by Earl Grey, in 
the House of Lords, June 13, 1810. By 
William Roscoe, esq. 2«. ■ 

A New Translation of the Forty-Ninth 
Psalm, in a Sermon preached before tlie 
University of Oxford, at St. Mary*s, on 
Sunday, June 3, 1810; to which are added 
Remarks critical and philological on Le- 
vi ath^.i^ described in the forty-first chap- 
ter of Job. By the Rev. William Vansit- 
tart, M. A. 3s. 6d, 

Cary'b 4to General Atlas, No. 16, con- 
talmrj^^ TTi-ctps of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Upper Saxoity, and Lower Saxony. 3». 6(L 

rh'I'bopiiical Essays. Byliugald Stew- 
ar ,, e^q. F. R. S. Edw. Emeritus, Pro- 
fessor of IVJoial Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh: honorary member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Pe- 
tersbiiri^h: and member of the American 
Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia, 
4to. 21. 2*. 

■ The Edinburgh Monthly Register of 
Foreign and Domestick occurrences in His- 
tory, Science, and Literature, for June, 
1810. No. 1. 28. 

The works of the English Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper: including the series 
edited, with prefaces, biographical and 
critical, by Dr. Samuel Johnson; and the 
most approved translations. The addition- 
al lives by Alex. Chalmers, F. 5. A. 21 
vols royal 8vo. 2SL 

Sermons, with appropriate prayers an- 
nexed. By fhe late Theophilus Lindsey, 
M. A. formerly Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, &c. Founder of the 
Congregation in Essex Street, Strand, 2 
vols. 8vo. 1/. Iff. 

An Analysis of Hooker's Eight Books of 
Ecclesiastical Policy. By the Rev. J. Col- 
linson, M. A. Rector of Gateshead, Dur- 
ham. 8vo. lOff. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir John Frois- 
sart. 'To which are added, some Account 
of the Manuscript of his Chronicle, in the 
Elizabethian Library at Breslau, and a 
complete Index. By Thomas Johnes, Esq. 
Ulff. 

i High life in tha City, a Comedy in five 
acts, as performed at the hayraarket. By 
£. J. Eyre. 2ff. Cd. 



' The Edinburgh Annual Blister, fot 
1808, in 2 parts. 8vo. 1/. 4*. 

A shoit Treatise on Family Settlements 
and Devises. By T. Keating, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Statute of Limitation. 
By W. Ballentine, Esq. 8vo. 7a. 6rf. 

The formation and Manoeuvi*es of Infan- 
t;ry, calculated for the effectual Resistance 
of Cavalry, and for attacking them suc- 
cessfully, on a new Principle of tacticks. 
By the Chevalier Dusal. From the French 
by J. Macdonald,E8q. F. R S. 8vo. 7». 6d. 

Reply of General Sarrazin to the Nar- 
rative made by General Clarke, Minister 
of War, to Buonaparte. 1«. 

The Harleian Miscellany, selected from 
the Library of E. Hayley, earl of Oxford, 
with Notes. By J. Park, F.S. A. Vol. VL 
4to. 31. 28. 

. A Collection of scarce and valuable 
Tracts, selected from the Library of the 
late Lord Somers, ancL several publick as 
well as private Libraries. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. Vol. ni. 4to. 3/. 3#. 

The Poetick Works of Anna Seward, 
and edited by Walter Scott, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. IL llff. 6d. 

Dr Gill's Exposition of the Old and New 
TesUment. Part XVI. price 16ff. The 
Work will be completed in eighteen 
Parts. 

A Treatise on Naval Tacticks, in which 
a mode is invented, whereby every evo- 
lution that can be performed by Fleets at 
Sea may be represented to the eye, and 
the time it will take to perform any ma- 
naeuvre, with any number of ships, and at 
any rate of sailing, without any calcula- 
tion. The whole serving to explain the . 
theory, and develope the practice, of Na- 
val Evolutions. By Capt. John Hamstead, 
of the Royal Navy. Pric^, with a set of 
figiires, and the traverse table complete, 
five guineas; ditto with the figures and 
traverse table, without pronunciation (the 
pronunciation is for the purpose of keep- 
ing the figures steady, which may be done 
wShout expense on ship-board) price 
three guineas aud a half; ditto, without 
either the figures or traverse table, in 
boards, one guinea. The figures represent 
line of batUe ships, &c. and the traverse 
table represents the ocean. 

A concise account of the Origin of the 
two Houses of Parliament; with an impar- 
tial Statement of the Privileges of the 
House of Commons, and of the Liberty of 
the subject. By Edward Christian, of 
Gray's Inn, esq. Barrister at Law, chief 
justice of the Isle of Ely, and Downing 
professor of the laws of England. 3*. 

A supplement to the memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the Hon. Henry 
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LITERARY INT^LUGENCE- 



Home, of Kames, consittinf: of addkional 
matter illustrative of the atate of Litera* 
ttire and Improvement in Scotland during 
the eighteenth century, and various cor- 
rections of the original work, 4to. 6sr— 
royal paper, lOs. 6d. 

The Rev. H. R Biber, of the British 
Museum, has just published a new edition 
of WickUf*s Version of the NewTestament 
Prefixed to this most ancient English 
Version of the New Tesument, are Me- 
moirs of the Life of Dr. Wicklif ; and an 
Historical Account of the Saxon and En- 
glish Versions of the Scriptures previous 
to the fifteenth centuryt embellished with 
an elegant portrait 

PtLOPOSBD BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

In consequence of a demand for Mr. 
Bkown's two American novels, Wieland, 
or the Transformation; and Ormond, or 
the Secret Witness; uniform editions are 
preparing, and will speedily be published 
by Mr. Colbum. 

A Translation of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, by the celebrated 
John Calvin, in three volumes octavo, 
may be shortly expected to appear. 

Speedily will appear, in 2 vols. 4to. Ob- 
servations on Popular Antiquities, illus- 
trating the origin, chiefiy, o£ our vulgar 
customs, ceremonies, and superstitions. 
By John Brand, M. A. late fellow and se- 
cretary in the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. 

Mr. Beloe's fifth volume of Anecdotes 
of Literature is now printing, and a great 
part finished. 

M. Bertrand de Moleville, is printing in 
English, an Abridgement of the History 



of fiBgli^d, io liie mvm» of Hi^natilt, 
in three octavo volumes; and he will «f- 
terwst^ publish a volame of chronolo- 
gical tables ibr the ttse of scSiools. 

Mr. Hewetson, sttthor of the drama of 
the Blind Boy, he, will shortly publish a 
tnmslation of Blieser and Nephthaly, a 
posthumous work of chevalier Florian, 
Jrwn the Sedren ! ! 

John Stxwart, esq. author of *' The 
Pleasftres of Love;'* **The Resurrec- 
tion,** &c. has in the press a new poetical 
work» entitled '* Genevieve, or the SfHrit 
of the Drave;" with odes, and other po- 
ems, chiefly amatory and de8Criptive» in 
four books. 

Mr. William Walton, who has 
been long resident in St. Domingo, is en- 
gaged in drawing up a statistical account 
of what is called JSr^ofiio/o, to distinguish 
it from 'Bc^tiy now governed by three 
chiefs, viz. Christophe, Petion, and Fhil- 
lippe Dos, a relation of Toussunt. 

Shortly wHl be published, dedicated, l^ 
permission, to Ad. John Hunter, late Go- 
▼ernour in Chief of New South Wales, and 
its Dependencies, &c. &c— The present 
Picture of New South Wales, with four 
large engraved coloured Drawings, made 
on the spot at Sydney, the Scat of Govern- 
ment; and a plan of the Settiement from 
actual Surrey, by Order of Govemiiient. 
Containing, among other, interesting mat- 
ter and detail, some new discoveries in- 
Natural History, with suggestions for the 
further improvement of the Colony. By D. 
D. Mann, many, years in several official 
situations in the Colony. The whole in- 
tended as supplemental to Lieutenant- 
GOvemour ColUns' and other accounts, 
bringing them to tiie present time. 
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Ll>VICB to yottn^ ladies on Khe im- 
pTor^tttt of the mind, by Mr. Broad- 
kun^ reviewed, 1. Capacities of the 
sexes, equal, ib. Importance of educa- 
ting Women, S. Objections to it consi* 
dered, 3. et seq. Follies in tbe educa- 
tion of women, U Usefulness Of know- 
ledge, 9. 

Ad^ce to a 3roung reviewer, 269. Speci- 
men of reviewing, 274. 

Air balloon, 67. 

Alcohol [seeSodet^D'Arcueil] 

Aleppo, account of, 42. 

Alfim, Victor, memoirs of the life and 
wiitingB o^ 13. Bom at Asti, 14 Seiit 
to Turin, 15. contempt for dancing, ib. 
His passion for horkes, 16. His idleness, 
dissipation, & ennui, 16. Ckies to Ye- 
fiice, to MarseiUtts & Paris, 17. To En- 
gland, 18. To Holland, ib. To Italy, t9. 
To Vienna, ib. To Prussia, ib. To Den- 
mark, ib. To St. Petersburg, ib. To 
Gottingen, 20. Return to England, ib. 
To Holland* ib. To Franoe, ib. To 
Spain, ib. His impetuosity, ib. To Por- 
tugal, 21. To Turin, ib. His extrava- 
gance, and firmness in love, ib. His pas- 
sion for literature, 22. His trage- 
dies, 23. His attachment to the countess 
of Albany, ib. Follows her to Rome, 
ib. Goes to En^ahd to purchase horses, 
24. Goes to Baden, ib. Rejoins the 
countess of Albany at Alsace, ib. Goes 
to Paris, ib. Publishes his works, 25. 
Goes to England, ib. Returns to Paris, 
lb. Driven by the revolution to Florence, 
ib. Acts his own plays, ib. His satirical 
productions and translations, ib. Stu- 
dies Greek, IK His comedies, 26 His 
death, ib. 

America, travels in, by Thomas Ashe, 
reviewed, 108. 

America, South, travels in, by Hum- 
boldt, 217. CUmateof, 227. 

■ . — , by don 

Felix de Azara, 289. ^ 

Angora Wool, account of, 69. 

Ashe's travels in America, reviewed, 108. 
Pittsburgh, ib. Wheeling, 112. Marietta, 
ib. Indian remains, ib* Chilicothe, 113. 
Kentucky^ 114. IjOuisvUle, 115: St. 



I#ouis, ib. St Geneviove, ib. Natchez, 
. Iil6. New^Orleans, ib. 
Asaassin of Glemx^, a novel, by A. F. 

Holstein, 25a 
Autumnal Evenings, by Mile. G. Bertho- 

let, 407. 
Azara, Son Felix de ; litis travels in South 

America, 289. Mode of travelling, 291« 

B 

Babel, tower of, account o^ 44. 

Bagdad, account of, ib. 

Barton, Benjamin Smith, on the torpidity 

of animals, 126. 
Bass's Straits [see Dentrecasteaux] 
Bertholet [see Autumnal Evenings] 
Bohon Upas, account of, 280. 
Buonaparte, Secret Histo>y of the Cabinet 

of, by Lewis Goldsmith, 397. Treaty 

of Tilsit, 404. 
Bookstealer, a conscientious, 211. 
Broadhurst Mr. his advice to young ladies 

on the improvement of the mind, re*- 

viewed, 1. 
Bruce, James, defence of, 130. 
Burghut ; or Banian Tree of India, ac- 
count of, 282. 
Burgundy, duke of, mode of educating 

him by Fenelon, 51. 
Burnet, widow, account of, 138. 
Brass vessels, mode of preserving them 

fi*om contracting verdigris, 68. 
Bushear, account of, 46. 
Busora, account of, 46. 

C 

Calcutta [see East-Tndia vade-mecum] 

Carteret Bay [see Dentrecasteaux] 

Charles 2d. account of his escape from 
the battle of Worcester, 409. 

Chatelet, travels of the duke de, in Por- 
tugal, 167. 

Chilicothe [see Ashe,] 

Clarke, E. Daniel, his travels in vartoua 
countries of Europe, Asia, and.Afric^, 
373. Emperour Paul, 375. Moscow, 377. 
Siberia, 379. Character and manaers of 
the Russians, 378 et seq. The Giiraea, 
388. Don Cossacks, Kuban Tartars^ Cir- 
cassians, and Crim Tartars, 393. 

Conscriptions, in France, account of^ JSS* 

Copeithageki, battle of, 101. 

Corpulence, instance ^i 63. 
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Cotin, Midaney her nofel of Theodore 

and Blanche, 116. 
Growf 9 pairing of» ^86. 

D 

Pentrecasteaux, voyage of^ in search of 
La Peyrouse, 146. History of the work, 
148. Sails from Brest, 149. Cape of 
Good Hope, 150. St Patd, 151. Van 
DIemen's Land, 152. Island of Hnes, 
153*. Carteret Bay, 155. New Guinea, 
ib. Bass's Straits, 156. Tongataboo, 
157. Death of DeiitrecasteauT, 159. 
Java, 160. Character of the work, ib. 

Devils who catch men, a Tale, 427. 

JMmond, William, his play of the Donbt- 
ful Son, S55 

Doubtful Son, a Play, by Mr. Dimond, 
355. 

Duke's Feast, a t!&le, 428. 



Hatt, Richard [see Herout]- 

Hemia, cure of, 68. 

Hermit, with other poems^ by Richar4 
Hatt, 407. 

Hiaa-Taa-Tomchon, a Chinese plant, 348. 

Hogarth, anecdote of, 62. 

Houtein, A. F. his " Assassin of Glenroy,* 
258. 

Hone Chestnuts, paints from, 68. 

Humboldt rseeJorulla] 

Humboldt, ms Tableau Phisique des Re- 
gions Equatoriales, 217. Account of his 
travels, 317 to 223. Difference between 
the Old and New World, 223. Climate 
of America, 227. Vegetable produc- 
tions, 231* Animal productions, 235. 
Constitution and hahita of the Indians, 
238. 

Hydrostatick Balance, 67. 



East 'India vade-mecum, by captain Willi- 
amson, reviewed, 33. Calcutta, 34. 
Mode of passing the time in India, ib. 
Diet, 35. Annujd inundation, 36. 

Klton, C. A. Poetry by, 427. 

Brskine, Thomas, bis speeches reviewed, 
295. Defence of lord George Gordon, 
297. Of Stockdale, 299. Of Perry, 306. 
Of Frost, 307. Of Baillie, 310. 

Estevan de Xeres, story of, 264. 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy, memoirs of the 
Ufeof, 336. 

Euphrates, account of the river, 45. 

Euston, a novel, reviewed, 48. 

Evans, sir Hugh, suggestions on Shakes- 
peare's character of, 57. 



Ink, recipe for making, for marking linen, 

68. 
IncUan remains in America [[see Ashe] 
Indians, Constitution and habiU of the, 238. 
frish persecution prevented, 212. 
Ismail, siege of, by Souwarof, 244. 



Jeu d'esprit of Dr. John Wallis, 60. 
Jomllo, on the Volcanos of, by Hum- 
boldt, 343. 



Kentucky {[see Ashe] 
King's Evil, superstition of the Royal 
Touch for the cure of, 353. 



FalstafT, sir John, character of, 408. 

Fatal Revenge, or the family of Monto- 
rio, by Dennis Jasper Murphy, review- 
ed, 323. Plan of the story, 326. 

Fejee Islands, account of, 350. 

Fenelon, his mode of educating the duke 
of Burgundy, 51. 

Fishes [see Society D'Arcueil] 

Foumas, descriprion of, 212. 

France, real state of, in 1809, by Charles 
Sturt, 162. Conscriptions, 163. Gens 
d'Annes, 165. Bonaparte, ib. 

French Government [see Walsh] 

G 

Gens D*Armes, in France, 165. 
Goldsmith, Lewis [see Buodaparte] 
Gozon, chevalier de, account of the des- 
truction of an enormous serpent, 49. 
Grease spots, method of removing them, 

H 

Haslam, John, his observationi on road- 
nett aiidmel»ncho3y, 353. 



Lady of die Lake, a poem by Walter Scott, 

reviewed, 312. Plan of the story, 313. 
L' Allegro, ironical review of, 274. 
La Peyrouse, voyage in search of, 146. 
Laverne,L. M. P. de, hisAIemoirs of Su- 

warof, 239. 
Law, Dr. John, Memoir of 281. 
Leadj)encil drawing,s mode of preserviog 

tiiem, 68. 
Letters to a man of property [see Sugden] 
Light [see Societe D'ArcueilTl 
Liquid to extinguish fii'e, 67. 
Literary Intelligence, 69. 142. 213. 288s 

360. 432. 
Loom, a new invented, 66. 
Louisville [see Ashe] 

M 

Madness and melancholy, observations on, 
by Ilaslem, 253. Symptoms, 255. Causes, 
♦255. Hereditary disposition, 256. 

Magfietism, mode of communicatiDgit, 67. 

MohaxDc^n forbearance, 212. 
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HEariaiaL [dee Athe] 

Memoirs of Alfieri, reviewed, 13. 

Memoir of Mirza Al Aboo Hassan, 334. 

Letter from, 335. / 
: of the Hfe ofPcinoe Eugene t>f 

Savoy, 336. 
Merino Sheep, migration of, 263. 
Metals [see Societc D'Avcueil] 
Mickle, William Julius, author of the song 

" There is nae luck about the house,*.* 

135: ' , , , ■ 

Milford, Mary Russell, poeins by, 208, 
Mosoow [spe Clarke^ 
Moving plant, account of the, 347. 
MiM'phy, Dennis #asper,his Fatal Revenge 
Vor Family of Montorio, rev^wed, 3^3. 
MHS9at, account of, 46. 

• ':. ' • N 

Katohez [see, Ashe] 

Nelson, Life of Lord ViScDunt, reviewed, 

^ 26. 73. His birth, 77. Goes to sea, 78; 
to the iiorth pole, ib. to India, 79; return 

\,,to;E4ur9ple, ib^ Receives a>coiiimid$ion 
as lieutenant, 80; as captain, ib. Attack 
. ^ISan }«aA^ ^. Return to Gngland, 81. 
Goes to the North Seas, 81; to Quebeek, 
ib. to the West Indies, 82. His dispute 
with the Americans at Nevis, ib. His 
marriage, 84. Siege of Corsica, 85. Bat- 
tle of St. Vincents, 88. Appointed rear 
admiral, 90. Attack on Teneriffe, 90. 
Honours conferred on him, 93. Battle of 
the Nile, 95. Separation from lady Nel- 
son, 100. Battle of Copenhagen, 101. 
Attack at Boulogne, 103* BatUe of 
Trafalgar, 104. His death, 107. 

J^ew Orleans [see Ashe] 

Novel, receipt to make one, 349. 

Nunnery of St. Clara, anecdotes of, 60. 



Ode to Self, 43L 

Orleans, Duke of, Superb F^te g^ven by 
him to Louis 15th, 138. 
, New [see Ashe] 



Paper, machine for cutting, 67. 

ParaboUck Lens, account of, 67* 

Parachutes, invention of, 64. 

Parsons, Abraham, his travels in Asia and 
Africa, reviewed, 39. Account of mo- 
dem Syria, 40; Seleucia, 43; Aleppo, ib. 
Journey from Aleppo to Bagdad, 43. 
Tower of Babel, 44. Bagdad, ib. Euphra- 
tes and the Persian Gulf, 45. Bussora, 
46. Bushear, 46. Muscat, ib. Surat, 47. 

Pasquali, the Musician, anecdote of, 62. 

Paul [see Clarke] 

Persian Envoy, Memoirs of, 354. Letter 
' from, 335. 



Ph]lo«>p!ii<^ ind Economical iittdU^ 

gencey66. 
Pittsburgh [see jA^^el 
Plants, account of cumiis, 348. 
Poems, by Mary' Russell Milford, 208. 
Poetry, 64. 139. 287. 359. 427. 
Poland, Campiugns in, 245. 
Ponibal, account of the Marquis de, 167. 
Pun', efficacy of, 64 



Quinquina, account of, 347. 

,R . ■ ■'.' 

Refusal, The, a novel, by Mrs. West, re* 

viewed, 330. 
Reviewer, advice to a young, 269. 
Reviewing, spedtnen of, 274. 
Rice Past^ exp^nments on, 358. 
Russians [see Clarke] ^ ' 

S 

Salt, Mr. [see Bruce J. > 

Schill, Col. Ferdinand Von, memcws of^ 
259. 

Scott, Walter, his Lady of the Lake, 312. 

Sea Sickness, nature and cause of, by Dr. 
Wollaster,209. 

Seleilcia, account of, 42. 

Sensitive plant, account of, 347. 

■ Oriental, account of, 347. 

Serpent, destruction of an enormous, 49. 

Shakspeare, suggestions on his character 
of sir Hugh Evans, 57- 

Snakes most prevalent in India. Descrip- 
tion of the various species of, 283. 

Societe d'Arcueil, Memoirs de Physique 
et de Chemie, 169. Researches on the 
respiration of fishes, 169. Motion of 
light in Diaphanous Media, 172. On 
reflected light, 176. Propagation of 
sound in vapours, 178. Propagation of 
sound through solid bodies, 182. Rela- 
tion between the oxydation of metals 
and the Capacity of saturation of their 
oxyds by acids, 183. Of the action of 
vegetable acids, alchohol, he. 185. 

Soulastre's narrative, 116. 

Sonnet, 432. 

St. Louis [see Ashe] 

St. Genevieve [see Ashe] 

St. Vincent, batUe of, 88. 

St. Paul, island of [see Dentrecasteaux] 

Sturt's real state of France, 162. 

Sugden, Edward B. his letter to a man of 
property, 267. 

Sunflower, does not turn with the sun, 135. 

Surat, account of, 47. 

Suttee, interesting account of a, 278. 

Suwarof, memoirs of, 239. His birth and 
early life, 240. Seven years' war, 241. 
Poland, ib. Campaigns against the 
Turks, ib. Created a Count of the Ger- 
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CamiNugna in PoUnL 245. Qeath of 
Catherine, *d ]«»oli ivom oomaand 
ofSuwaro^ 246. «U«tored and goes to 
aj^, ib. Defeat of t^ fieiic$» 348. 
Goes to Switzerland. 249. Ingratitude of 
Paul, 250. Hia death, ib. Hia hoMUW, 
md c h aaacter, ib. 
Syria, modem, account.<i( 40. 



Tartan [aee Chaikt) 

Teneriffe, attack on, 90. 

Theodore and Blanche, a noveU by Ma- 
dame Cotin, lid. 

Thomhitt, Cudbert, account of, 139. 

Tilrit, aeoret treM3r of, 4Q4 

Toad, «iirioua properly of the, 139. , 

Tongkaboo [a^ DentreeasteawK} 

TongataboO|^athentick narrative of four 
year'a reaidence at, 361. 

Torpidity of Aninuda. By B. S. Barton, 126. 

Triialgar, battle of, 104. 

fpcnM m Taviooa contriea of Europe, 
Aaia, and Africa. By £. D. Clarke, re- 
^irod^ 3r3. 

V 

Valentia, lord, defience of Brace, on tho 
attack hj hjsa^ 130. 



Volcanos bf JorullD^ 
343. 



"Iff ti« 



W alah'a Letter onJ^e French Govern- 
ment, renewed, 187. View of Eii|iMid» 
18a Land tax, 190 to 196. Admhustra- 
tion and collection of the revenae, 196. 
General observations, 199 to 208. 

West, Birs. The Refusal, a novel by» re- 
viewed, 330. 

Wheeling [see Ashe] 

Williamaon, captam, hia Bast India Vade 
Mecum, reviewed, 33. 

Windham, the late Mr. William, memoirs 
of, 421. His birth and education, 3i» 
Chosen a member of the Hterary club» 
432. Came into Pariiament,ib. Appoint- 
^ ed secretary at war, with a aeat in the 
cabinet, 423. His character as an orator^ 
and statesman, ib. Ocisasion of his deatbf 
424w Submita to a auigicid operation* 
426. Hladeailii,ib. 

WoBatlon, oa the nalnre^and cause of 
Sea Sickness, 209. 

Women, impottsfloe of ed«e«tiiBg tfieBi, 
ltol2i 
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